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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Athenaeum  culls  upon 
the  Proprietors  to  repeat  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  a 
reception  of  that  work  which  assures  them  of  the  general  appro- 
bation of  its  plan  and  execution.  They  have  now  ever)  reason 
to  flatter  themselves  that  it  has  obtained  a permanent  station 
among  those  periodical  works  which  are  esteemed  most  worthy 
of  engaging  the  notice  of  liberal  and  enlightened  readers.  This 
eucouraging  judgment  they  found  not  only  upon  the  increasing 
demand,  but  upon  the  continual  addition  to  its  list  of  corres- 
pondents by  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  persons  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  talents,  who  honour  the  Athenanim  by 
making  it  the  vehicle  of  their  occasional  exertions  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  the  public.  Such  a preference, 
whilst  it  13  a proof  of  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  work, 
affords  the  most  effectual  means  for  securing  the  continuance  of 
that  opinion;  for  a publication  so  supported  cannot  fail  of  stand- 
ing prominent  among  literary  miscellanies.  The  experienced  aid 
of  this  kind,  joined  to  the  labours  of  the  respectable  writers 
statedly  engaged  in  the  several  departments,  remove  all  apprehen- 
sion in  the  Proprietors  of  any  future  deficiency  of  valuable  and 
interesting  matter.  At  the  same  time  room  will  alwavs  be  found 
for  the  estimable  favours  of  new  <k>rre&pcmd£uts‘,  which  will  be 
received  with  all  due  acknowledgments.  TI16  fWpVietors  and 
Conductor  pledge  themselves  that  on. Jtfceii? -parts  no  exertion 

^ I,  • 

shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  *\voii  deserving  Df'  the  continued 
patronage  of  the  public. 


London , 

Nov.  30th,  1807. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  . . 

OTHER  REMARKS  UPON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  OLD 

MANSIONS. 

r * ‘ ‘ ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheruzum. 

; Sir, 

I AM  ready  to  concur  with  your  correspondent  W.  R.  in 
his  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  the  old  mansions  that  were 
such  venerable  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  rural  scenery  of  tins 
country ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  laid  the  blame  of  this  de- 
molition upon  a set  of  men  to  whom  it  can  only  in  a secondary  way  be 
attributed.  If  it  be  “ an  abominable  practice”  to  purchase  old  family 
mansions  with  the  view  of  making  money  by  pulling  them  down,  what 
is  it  for  the  hereditary  possessors  of  such  mansions  to  sell  them  for 
that  purpose?  If  they  have  no  regard  to  the  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors and  the  associations  which  should  make  the  seats  of  their  name 
and  family  dear  and  sacred  to  them,  what  can  be  expected  from 
builders  and  speculators  in  a remote  town,  wrho  can  have  no  other 
object  than  to  make  a good  bargain  of  what  has  doubtless  been  sold  to 
them  at  as  high  a price  as  it  would  fetch?  The  fine  groves  and  plan- 
tations which  decorated  these  noble  residences  may  well  be  regretted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  when  they  fall  under  the  axe;  but 
whom  should  we  execrate  for  this  violation,  but  the  spendthrift  heif 
or  rapacious  hoarder,  who  has  devoted  them  to  this  fate.  If  a noble- 
man or  country  gentleman  goes  to  market  with  his  trees,  he  may  un- 
questionably find  persons  who  will  buy  them ; but  it  would  be  a very 
idle  notion  to  suppose  that  the  purchaser  is  to  let  them  stand  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospect.  Your  correspondent  is,  I think,  rather  lucky  if 
he  sees  snug  citizens*  houses  rise  in  place  of  his  demolished  mansions ; 
since  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  he  svould  only  have  a farm-house 
or  two,  surrounded  with  wide  naked  inclosures.  If  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying  rellex  pleasure  from  contemplating  the  enjoyments  of  others, 
he  might  perhaps  find'  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  in  the  idea  of  the  humble  happiness  of  the  occupiers  of 
these  new  retreats,  even  though  they  may  be  “shopkeepers.”'  How 
Oxford  can  be  endangered  from  the  schemes  of  these  formidable  spe- 
Vol.  II.  B ; . culators, 
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ON  GIPSIES. 
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culators,  I cannot  well  conceive.  If  the  avenue  of  Christ-church  and 
the  groves  of  Magdalen  be  ever  doomed  to  fall,  it  will  scarcely  be 
from  the  plots  of  carpenters,  but  from  some  storm  of  the  state  which 
will  sweep  them  away  in  company  with  things  still  more  venerable. 

After  all,  the  true  cause  of  this  destruction  is  in  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  which  have  brought  on  us  such  an  enormous 
load  of  taxation,  that  the  greatest  estates  are  unable  to  support  the  dif- 
ferent mansions  at  which  the  ancient  proprietors  in  turn  exercised 
their  rural  hospitality.  As  little  can  the  possessor  of  a portion  of 
such  property  afford  to  inhabit  a single  house  built  in  the  style  of  a 
century  or  two  ago,  with  its  numerous  apartments  and  countless  win- 
dows. The  taxes  have  introduced  a totally  new  mode  of  architecture, 
and  it  is  now  almost  worth  while  to  pull  down  an  old  family  house  for 
the  salce  of  rebuilding  it  upon  a more  thrifty  plan.  This  circumstance 
has  affected  even  the  buildings  in  towns,  in  which  the  respectable 
abodes  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  a former  generation  are 
either  shut  up  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  or  are  replaced  by  houses  of 
contracted  dimensions  and  a scanty  admission  of  light,  fabricated  from 
the  old  materials*'. Xet  us, not,,- th$n, , impute  a fault  to  individuals, 
who  only  yield  to. hard  necessity;  but  let  us  join  in  execrating  those 
ambitious  and  grasping  views  in  the  rulers  of  mankind,  which  breed 
endless  wars,  and  make  every  act  of  government  a sacrifice  of  private 
comfort.  • 

• • Yours,  &c.  j.  ' '‘,N.  N. 


jFbr  the  Atherueum. 


THE  FUtST  APPEARANCE  <OF  GYPSIES  IN  EUROPE f ; 
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From  Muratoris  AfUlchita  J tali  ant.  ■ 
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IT  was  not  before  the  year  1480  that  this  singular  race  of 
people  issued  from  their  concealments,  pretending  that  Egypt  was 
their  native  country,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  settlements 
by  a king  of  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  the  geographical  absurdity 
of  this  assertion,  it  was  readily  credited  by  the  ignorant  vulgar.  It 
appears  probable  that  they  drew  their  origin  from  Walachia  or  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  they  are  still  met  with  in  great  numbers  in 
Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia*  Whether  they  were  ex» 
pelled  from  their  native  dens,  or  left  them  spontaneously,  it  is  certain 
that  at  this  period  they  began  to  appear  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
by  their  fraudulent  arts  were  able  to  gain  a footing  there,  though  by 
nature  ever  addicted  to  a vagabond  life.  They  were  neither  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  nor  artisans,  but  found*  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
their  necessities  in  theft,  rapine,  and  deceit.  Although  their  way  of 
life  was  not  unknown  to  the  Italians,  their  infamous  practices  were 
tolerated,  because  they  made  simplepeopie  believe  that  a penance  was 
imposed  upon  them  of  wandering  about  for  seven  years;  and  still 

more, 
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more,  because  they  pretended  to  the  gift  of  divination,  and  foretelling 
future  events.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  that  they  were  forbidden  to* 
remain  longer  than  three  days  in  one  place,  and.  that  they  had  a privw* 
lege  from  the  Pope  of  providing  themselves  with  necessary  food  where** 
ever  they  should  be.  ! '* 

The  time  in  which  these  Zingani  or  Zingari  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Italy  may  be  collected  from  the  “ Miscelia  Bolognese,”  pub- 
lished in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  “Rerum  Italicar.”  It  contains  the 
following  notice.  “ On  July  18th,  1422*  there  came  to  Bologna  a 
duke  of  Egypt,  named  duke  Andrew,  together  with  men,  women,  and 
children  of  his  country,  in  number  about  a hundred.  They  had  a 
decree  from  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  emperor,  authorizing 
them  to  rob  wheresoever  they  should  go  for  the  space  of  severi  years^ 
without  being  amenable  to  justice.  When  they  arrived  at  Bologna 
they  lodged  within  and  without  the  Porta  di  Galliera,  and  slept  under 
porticoes,  except  the  duke,  who  was  lodged  at  the  king's  hotel.  They 
remained  here  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  many  persons  visited 
them,  on  account  of  the  duke's  wife,  who  understood  divination,  and 
could  tell  what  was  to  be  a person's  fortune,  what  was  his  present 
condition,  how  many  children  he  was  to  have,  if  a woman  was  good 
or  bad,  and  the  like.  In  many  things  she  spoke  the  truth;  and  when 
people  went  to  have  their  fortunes  told,  few  escaped  without  having 
their  pockets  picked,  or,  if  women,  their  cloaths  stripped  of  their  or* 
naments.  Their  women  went  by  six  or  eight  together  through  the 
city,  entering  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  prating  with  them,  at  the 
same  time  Blching  what  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  They  also 
went  into  the  shops,  pretending  to  buy  something,  whilst  some  of  the 
party  were  employed  in  pilfering.” 

Italy  did  not  suffice  for  this  crew,  which  was  gradually  augmented 
by  accessions  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed.  Krantz,  in  his  history  of  Saxony,  writes  that  they 
began  to  be  seen  in  that  country  in  the  year  1417,  and  he  gives  a live- 
ly description  of  their  customs  and  cheats,  under  the  name  of  Zigeni 
or  Zigtuni.'  Aventine  also  mentions  their  arrival  in  Bavaria,  and  their 
misdeeds,  in  1411.  They  spread  in  like  manner  through  Flanders*, 
and  France,  in  which  country  they  were  called  Egyptians  and  Eohe - 
mians ; and  in  Spain,  where  they  were  named  Gittanos . They  are 
also  found  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Although  they  have  been  fre- 
quently banished  from  various  districts,  and  severe  edicts  have  been 
issued  against  them,  they  still  contrive  to  keep  up  the  race,  and  cairy 
on  their  trade  of  petty  pillage  and  deception.  " * * ^ >. 
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REMARKS  ON  A LETTER  -CONCERNING  PATENTS. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheneum. 


I READ  in  your  4th  Number  a paper  by  Mr.  Walker,  ad* 
dressed  to  Patentees,  Manufacturers,  and  Mechanics,  on  the  subject  of 

v ' J Patents, 


/ 


• - • ' 

4 REMARKS  ON  A LETTER  ON  PATENTS.  [July. 

* * . 

* i » 

Patents,  which  I am  at  a loss  to  understand.  I am  not  disposed  to, 
cavil,  but  to  feci  obliged  when  the  ingenious  and  scientific  choose  to 
commit  their  ideas  to  the  public ; at  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  that 
those  ideas  should  at  least  convey  something  which  may  be  under**, 
stood,  whether  advantage  be  the  result  or  not,  otherwise  your  work  is 
crammed  with  useless  lumber,  which  was  never  the  object  of  the. 
Athenaeum.  ; ’ • . . 

This  gentleman  laments  “that  the  ideas  of  the  ingenious  and  scienr 
tific  are  too  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for  the  want  of  sufficient  pub- 
licity and  introduction,”  and  then  speaks  of  a plan,  “which  it  has  long 
been  his  wish  to  suggest,  for  rescuing  the  mechanic  from  the  oblivion 
which  envelopes  him.”. 

, He  goes  on  to  state,  that  his  lectures  are  pretty  generally  know'n, 
that  the  lovers  of  science  net  their  best  friends,  and  the  satisfaction  wiffr 
which  many  of  them  enter  into  some  mechanical  inventions  of  late  dale 
which  he  has  introduced  to  them,  assures  hint  that  by  exhibiting , ex** 
plaining,  or  working  the  models , plans,  or  designs  of  ingenious,  men , 
much  good  would  be  gained , and  means  suggested  of  forwarding  iht 
interests  of  those  whose  labours  are  now  so  frequently  lost,  ** 

Now,  Sir,  I wish,  to  call  upon  this  ingenious  gentleman  to  explain 
w hat  he  means  by  this  curious  paragraph.  It  appears  tp  savour  more 
of  the  puff  indirect  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  so  clumsily  expressed 
as  to  make  confusion  more  confused.  How  the  satisfaction  with  which 
many  qf  the  lovers  qf  science  have  entered  into  some  of  the  mechani- 
cal inventions  which  he  has  introduced,  can  assure  the  author  that  his 
exhibiting  their  models  can  suggest  means  of  forwarding  the  interest  of* 
the  inventor,  if  such  be  his  idea,  thew'orld,  I believe,  will  be  at  a loss 
to  find  out.  It  reminds  one  qf  the  fable  of  the  Fly  on  the  Chajioi- 
wheel. 

We  now  come  to  the  concluding  part  of  this  communication.  Thf 
author  states,  “ that  patents  are  of  little  service,  and  are  almost  as 
generally  avoided  as  obtained,  and  that  the  only  means  of  securing  tp 
inventors  the  benefit  of  their  ingenuity  is  to  inform  the  world  who 
really  is  the  author,  and  where  the  machine  is  to  be  had;”  and  here, 
again,  I confess,  the  idea  of  this  ingenious  gentleman  is  lost  to  me. 
What  he  means — what  is  his  plan — or  how  the  world  is  to  be  inr 
formed  who  is  the  author,  and  where  the  invention  is  to  be  had,  seems 
to  require  explanation. 

That  patents  are  of  little  service  I deny ; that  they  are  often  useless, 
or,  as  this  gentleman  says,  evaded,  I grant,  and  I will  tell  him  why. 
The  act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  monopolies  will  only  protect  patents 
to  the  “ true  and  first  inventor  of  a new  manufacture,  ” If  the  inven- 
tion be  new,  and  the  specification  skilfully  prepared  and  enrolled,  the 
patent  will  be  protected ; but  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  out  of 
every  hundred  patents  that  pass  the  great  seal,  ninety-nine  are  not  of 
a description  within  the  act.  It  is  therefore  fitting  they  should  be 
• evaded,  to  prevent  quacking  and  imposition,  which  fanciful  mechanics 
and  ignorant. projectors  are  perpetually  foisting  upon  the  public.  To 
pbtaiu  a patent,  the  inventor  must  upon  oath  stale  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. 
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dence,  and  shew  himself  entitled  to  the  privilege  ; the  patent  follows 
of  course,  and  the  specification  completes  it ; and  there  being  but  one 
place  in  the  kingdom  from  whence  it  can  be  obtained,  is  sufficient 
publication  where  the  invention  is  to  be  had.  Every  man  for  a shil- 
ling may  satisfy  his  utmost  curiosity;  and,  by  reading  the  daily  pa- 
pers, wp  pretty  well  know  the  privilege  a patentee  has  of  annoying  us 
with  information  w hich  all  cannot  help  seeing,  and  most,  if  possible, 
would  wish  to  avoid.  I am,  Sir,  your  admirer, 

CORRECTOR# 

Chapter  Coffee-house, 

11th  May  1807, 


For  the  Athenaum.  , 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A MANUSCRIPT  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER;  SALOP,  HERE- 
FORD, AND  MONMOUTH, 

» • 

By  a Gentleman  oj Literary  eminence — ( continued.) 

i » • * 

About  raidw’ay  between  Lechlade  and  Cirencester  is  Fairford,  a 
place  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  ancient  stained  glass  as  being  the 
repository  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  in  England.  IF  that  which  was 
so  generally  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  by  the  Puritans,  was  ia 
any  degree  equal  to  it,  antiquaries  have  the  more  to  regret.  ’ It  is  re- 
corded, that  John  Tame,  an  opulent  merchant  of  London,  took  a ves- 
sel bound  from  a Flemish  port  for  Italy,  laden  with  this  treasure, 
and,  according  to  the  expensive  piety  of  those  days,  founded  a church 
of  very  regular  Gothic  for  its  reception.  There  are  twenty-five  of 
these  highly  embellished  windows,  the  best  of  which  is  the  third  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  subject  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  in  which 
is  a fine  architectural  perspective  of  the  Temple.  The  great  windows, 
both  east  and  west,  retain  their  original  perfection;  of  the  first  the 
subject  is  Christ’s  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  crimson  velvet  and  gilding  is  truly  surprising;  and  the  design 
of  the  other  is  the  Last  Judgment.  Gothic  fancy  has  been  indulged 
to  an  extreme  in  these  exhibitions  of  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous. 
So  brilliant  are  the  colours  and  so  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  smaller 
figures  in  this  assemblage,  that  a more  pleasing  specimen  of  ancient 
art  will  rarely  be  found  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  If  the  inven- 
tion of  stained  glass  has  been  traced  by  learned  antiquaries  to  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  England 
from  Flanders.  In  Italy,  the  walls  of  their  great  churches  are  adorned 
with  mosaic  or  paintings  in  fresco,  and  the  windows  are  in  general 
small,  and  a minor  part  only  of  the  internal  architecture.  But  in 
that  style  which  the  Italians  denominate  14 11  gottico  Tedesco,”  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  England,  they  occupy  the  principal  division  of 
the  whole  structure,  and  therefore  became  the  receptacles  of  the  most 

splendid 
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splendid  ornament  they  could  receive.  For  some  time  the  stained 
glass  used  in  Englaud  was  imported  from  Flanders ; it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a manufactory  of  it  was  established  at  Coventry,  London, 
and  Bristol,  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  second.  It  seems 
probable,  upon  examining  the  contracts  made  between  benefactors  to 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  early  centuries  after  the  conquest,  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  the  glaziers  furnished  the  stained  glass, 
which  was  cut  into  various  shapes,  and  inclosed  with  lead,  as  the  co- 
lours were  required.  The  pattern  or  design  from  which  the  windows 
were  composed  were  first  given  by  the  same  artists  who  painted  the 
walls  in  fresco.  Our  modern  artists  in  this  species  of  enamel  excel 
any  in  Europe,  and  are  equally  assisted  by  painters. 

I neglected  no  opportunity  of  examining  great  churches  as  they  oc- 
curred on  my  journey.  At  Brussels  and  at  Ratisbon  the  stained  glass 
is  particularly  tine.  Neither  at  Rome  nor  in  any  of  the  Italian  cities 
could  I discover  any  sacred  decorations  of  this  kind,  which  had  any 
great  degree  of  merit,  excepting  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
at  Florence,  where  they  very  nearly  resemble  these  at  Fairford,  both 
in  design  and  execution.  Some  have  conjectured,  that  the  famous 
Albert  Durer  furnished  the  latter  drawings,  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  chronology,  for  he  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  these  win- 
dows were  put  up,  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  had  then  attained  to  such 
proficiency.  • 

: An  uninteresting  road  of  eight  miles  brought  us  to  Cirencester,  a 
provincial  town  of  consequence  in  every  aera  of  this  kingdom,  more 
especially  whilst  it  remained  a colony  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Upon  this  eligible  spot  the  Romans,  during  a peaceful  residence  of 
nearly  four  centuries,  had  employed  some  of  the  tine  arts  of  their  own 
rountries,  and  had  doubtless  embellished  this  great  colonial  city,  then 
the  metropolis  of  the  Dobuni,  with  the  splendour,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
commodations of  architecture.  So  imperfect  are  the  remains  of  what 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  Roman  edifices,  that  we  have  scarcely 
indulged  our  imagination  with  ideas  of  their  probable  extent  or  mag- 
nificence when  inhabited  by  military  commanders.  No  sculptured 
fragments  have  been  found  ; tesselated  pavements  and  hypocausts, 
bronze  statues,  particularly  one  of  Apollo,  the  size  of  small  life,  and 
coins  only,  have  been  accidentally  brought  to  light.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  continued  investigations,  conducted  with  spirit  and  judgment, 
upon  a plan  which  has  been  proposed,  may  discover  foundations  of 
temples  and  the  implements  of  their  national  worship. 

But  a Roman  pavement  discovered  at  Woodchester,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant,  is  greatly  superior  both  in  extent  and  workmanship  to 
any  as  yet  discovered  at  Cirencester.  This  circumstance  should 
awaken  curiosity,  and  encourage  farther  researches.  If  it  be  a fact 
that  the  Saxons,  a rude  and  warlike  people,  when  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Romans,  adopted  from  them  the  mode  of  building  houses 
with  timber,  and  did  not  introduce  it  from  their  own  country,  we  can* 
pot  wonder  that,  from  the  fragility  of  the  materials,  nothing  like  a 
Jtoman  ruin  remains  to  be  seen.  The  ancient  Corinium  occupies  the 

site 
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site  of  some  gardens  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  present  town,  which 
was  built  in  the  early  Norman  centuries,  nearer  to  its  richly  endowed 
abbey,  of  which  the  minutest  vestige  has  disappeared,  a circumstance 
owing  to  the  immediate  sale  of  its  materials.  King  Henry  the  First 
established  both  this  and  the  abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and  the 
style  of  architecture  was  doubtless  that  prevalent  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, and  now  called  Saxon,  in  contradiction  to  the  lighter  Cothick. 
W.  Wyrcester,  whose  MS.  Itinerary  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  Lelaud,  whose  account  was  written  previously  to  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  speak  of  the  great  church  as  being  of  the  Saxon 
style,  of  which  the  ruins  of  Reading  offer  a contemporary  specimen. 
The  abbot’s  house  was  first  rebuilt  by  Dr.  George  Master,  Que'eri 
Elizabeth’s  physician,  and  a few  years  since  by  his  lineal  descendant. 
As  a bold  feature  in  the  distant  view,  we  surveyed  the  handsome  pa- 
rish church,  with  its  lofty  tower,  both  which  were  completed  a few 
years  only  before  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey.  The  regular  style  of 
the  15th  century  is  prevalent  in  every  part.  One  of  the  chapels  in 
its  pendent  roof,  and  the  noble  portal  towards  the  market-place,  exhi- 
bit the  extremely  elaborate  masonry  which  distinguished  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  antiquary  will  be  gratified  iu  this  church  by 
the  sight  of  several  very  rich  sepulchral  brasses.  In  others  of  the 
towns  in  that  district  called  Coteswold,  they  are  seen  in  equal  perfec- 
tion. The  merchants  in  wool,  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated,  traded 
with  the  manufacturers  in  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth  century,  where 
these  brasses  were  made,  and  given  in  exchange.  Though  as  por- 
traits of  the  persons  they  commemorate  they  are  of  course  itoaginary, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  strict  costume  of  habits  according  to  the 
rank  they  held  in  life.  The  great  east  and  west  windows  have  been 
lately  refitted  with  the  stained  glass,  collected  from  others  in  the 
church  which  had  been  mutilated  or  misplaced.  The  new  arrange- 
ment exceeds  the  former  in  taste  and  beauty.  Under  the  parapet  of 
the  north  aisle  is  seme  curious  sculpture  in  a series  of  twelve  figures, 
habited  as  minstrels,  with  various  instruments  of  music  practised  ife 
the  15th  century.  Tills  is  an  extremely  interesting  specimen,  if  ic 
, be  remembered  that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  musical  in- 
struments of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that  collected  from  the  bas- 
, reliefs  and  statues.  Of  the  same  asra  likewise  are  twenty- three  statues- 
©Tminstrels,  with  their  instruments,  placed  over  the  columns  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  of  greater  variety  and  su- 
perior execution.  Lord  Bathurst’s  mansion  and  park  lie  close  to  the  . 
town.  The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  but  can  boast  neither  style 
nor  beauty  of  architecture. 

When  Pope  associated  Lord  Bathurst  with  Lord  Burlington,  he 
.could  nut  in  justice  to  his  own  taste  draw  any  comparison  betweenr 
them  as  architects,  he  therefore  judiciously  attributed  to  each  his  pe- 
culiar merit. 

.»  , *tii  *»,«.».  , * 

u Who  plants  like  Bathurst — and  who  builds  like  Boyle.” 

The 
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The  park  is  very  extensive,  but  nature  has  in  a great  degree  with- 
held those  beauties  and  that  variety  by  which  alone  the  true  picturesqufc 
is  constituted. 

There  is  a small  artificial  lake,  but  it  seldom  comes  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  landscape.  It  is  not  visible  from  the  house,  nor  from  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  park.  The  embellished  division  of  thesfc 
grounds  is  a series  of  linear  terraces,  flanked  by  plantations  of  shrubs 
and  evergreens,  and  adorned  with  a few  small  buildings,  of  no  other 
merit  than  as  they  afford  shelter  and  mark  the  distances.  Near  the 
wall  a path  serpentines  under  a close  covert.  Lord  Bathurst  Was  en- 
gaged in  converting  an  uncultivated  down  into  its  present  state,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  friend,  Lord  Cobham,  at  Stowe,  was  creating  Elyr 
sian  fields.  The  sameness  of  the  ground  at  Cirencester  rendered  a 
picturesque  effect  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable  : and  the  per- 
formance confers  on  Lord  Bathurst  a superior  credit.  That  of  priority 
of  design  is  certainly  due  to  him,  for  till  the  art  of  modern  gardening 
had  been  introduced  by  Kent  and  Browne,  and  applied  in  So  universal 
a degree,  this  park  had  no  rival,  excepting  those  at  Stowe  and  Mr, 
Pelham’s  at  Esher.  With  a libei  ality,  by  which  the  old  nobleman 
was  distinguished  through  life,  he  extended  the  advantages  of  his 
place  to  the  public,  by  allowing  uninterrupted  access,  an  indulgence 
which  has  been  continued  by  his  successors. 

Connected  with  the  park,  about  two  miles  on  the  road  to  Stroud- 
water,  a majestic  woodland  stretches  itself,  called  Oakley,  planted  by 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  shade  of  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  with  philosophic 
calmness. 

Ingentem  mcminit  parvo  qui  genuine  quercum, 
jEqu£Pvuinque  videt  coii5enuisse  nenms.  Claudian. 

t 

. A neighbouring  wood  bom  witli  himself  he  secs ; 

And  loves  his  own  contemporary  trees.  Coiclcy. 

There  are  (en  very  ample  and  extensive  avenues  diverging  from  a 
centre,  but  their  terminations  are  not  made,  in  every  instance,  by  ob- 
jects of  importance.  These  were  planted  in  a radiated  form,  in  emu- 
lation of  the  grove  of  Chantilly  and  others  in  France,  so  laid  out  as 
producing  an  extraordinary  effect  of  grandeur,  under  the  auspices  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  more  frequent  and  beautiful  trees  are  large  beech 
and  fir  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  foliage;  their  trunks  are  not  ex- 
posed, but  handsomely  fringe  the  avenues 

u Nigra  nonius  abiete  cingunt.”  &n.  viii,  596 . 

To  this  circumstance  the  German  forests  owe  their  principal  beauty. 
In  the  deepest  recess  stands  a modern  ruin,  which,  from  a tradition  of 
Saxon  history  is  called  “ Alfred’s  Hall,”  conjectured,  by  a convenient 
bet  ion,  to  have  been  the  place  where  he  signed  a territorial  treaty 
with  the  Danes.  To  speak  the  truth,  it  has  no  prototype,  nor  does  it 
resemble  any  castle  of  any  age  or  country.  The  walls,  however,  are 

now 
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now  very  happily  invested  with  ivy,  and  th$  shade  is  delightful  on  a 
sultry  day.  Lord  Bathurst  was  not  so  successful  in  this  imitation  ai' 
Lord  Cobham  at  Stowe,  where  the  gothic  temple  is  still  of  no  definite 
style  or  aera.  » 

England  possesses  a decided  advantage  over  every  nation  of  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  superb  environs  of  the  noblemen’s  palaces.  Tho  ' 
forests  and  parks  in  Germanyand  Italy  are  left  in  a state  of  nature^ 
excepting  avenues  made  for  the  high  loads.  We  are  not  prepared  fot* 
the  sight  of  a castle  or  palace,  as  in  Engl  tnd,  by  a display  of  superior 
cultivation  or  characteristic  accompaniments.  Their  whole  expenctf 
is  confined  to  the  house  itself  and  the  gardens,  which  in  their  archi- 
tectural plans  are  scarcely  less  sumptuous.  But  nature,  embellished’ 
ouly,  and  not  subdued,  and  what  has  been  called  landscape  gardening, 
they  do  not  understand,  and  are  too  prejudiced  ever  to  adopt.  In 
France,  indeed,  the  royal  country  residences,  and  those  of  the  higher 
nobility  under  the  former  government,  are  laid  out  in  a style  iiitended- 
to  give  an  immediate  impression  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  domain  which 
surrounds  them.  But  these  are  few  and  peculiar,  and  do  not  autho- 
rise a national  comparison. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Lord  Bathurst  first  plant- 
ed Oakley,  the  subjecting  a whole  district  of  country  to  the  one  grand 
mansion,  occurred  but  in  few  instances. 


AN  EARLY  POEM  OF  DB.  DARWIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheiueum. 

Sir, 

I SEND  you  a curiosity,  like  most  curiosities,  of  no  great 
value,  but  srill  I should  hope  not  unworthy  your  acceptance.*  It  is  the 
juvenile  production  of  a man  who,  though  he  will  not  be  ranked  with 
the  classical  poets  of  our  language,  certainly  belongs  to  the  distin- 
guished literati  of  the  age : a poem,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  written  more 
than  half  a century  ago.  This  little  piece  has  lately  been  published 
in  Germany,  in  an  appendix  to  an  interesting  pamphlet. 

On  the  29th  of  April  last  Dr.  Reimarus,*  ofHamburg,  a physician  of 
eminence,  and  a respectable  author  on  a variety  of  subjects,  principally 
medical  and  philosophical,  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  academical 
title  of  M.  D.  On  this  occasion  the  amiable  and  venerable  sage,  who 
with  the  weight  of  78  years  enjoys  a green  old  age  and  the  unbounded 
love  and- reverence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  after  a long  life  spent  in  a 
series  of  patriotic  and  benevolent  exertions,  was  presented  with  a bio- 
graphical memoir  of  himself,  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Veit.  In  this 
memoir  we  learn  that  Dr.  Reimarus  studied  at  Edinburgh  in  the  years 

4 , * 1754-6, 

# » , 

* Son  of  Reimarus,  who  wrote  a work  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  as  well  as  the  same  author’s  Defence  ot  Natural  Religion,  has  been- 
translated  into  English.  The  elder  Reimarus’s  works  have  something  of  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  popular  Writings  of  Derham. 

, you  ii.  ' c 
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1754-6,  where  he  formed  a close  friendship  with  Dr.  Darwin.  Oft 
the  29th  of  April,  1757,  Reimarus  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden, 
4nd  on  this  occasion  received  the  congratulatory  poem  which  is  now  for 
the  first  time  made  public. 

: This  production  certainly  will  not  add  much  to  the  author's  reputation, 
and  a scrupulous  friend  of  the  Doctor’s  might  hesitate  before  he  with- 
drew it  from  obscurity;  but  its  publication,  though  in  a foreign  coun- 
try, must  sooner  or  later  make  it  known  at  home;  and  after  all,  it  is 
Ho  disgrace  to  the  writer;  for  (and  this  alone  would  render  even  a 
Worse  performance  interesting)  the  authors  poetical  taste  and  charac- 
ter were  already  formed;  and  the  future  author  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, published  so  many  years  afterwards,  is  discernible  in  these  occa- 
sional verses*  We  find  here  the  same  frigid  allegorisation,  the  same 
far  fetched  epithets,  and,  in  endeavour,  if  not  in  execution,  the  same 
polished  phraseology  and  laboured  rhythmus.  This  gives  an  unques- 
tionable interest  to  the  poem. 

I am,  Sir,  &:c.  * H.C*R. 


_ Altoua,  May,  1807. 


THE  MEDICAL  COURTSHIP. 

BY  €.  DARWIN. 

In  manhood’s  dawn,  when  first  soft  hairs  begin 
To  yield  a timorous  umbrage  to  the  chin ; 

Reimarus  pray’d,  Ye  powers  celestial  hear, 

Send  me  a wife,  and  bless'  the  loving  pair. 

Her  favourite  youth  the  blue- eyed  goddess  spy’d, 
u Father  of  gods  and  men,  eh  Jove  1 (she  cry’d) 

“ Grant  me  unerring  wisdom  to  employ, 

“ And  chuse  a damsel  for  my  favourite  boy.” 

The  godhead  nods — and  at  her  wing’d  command 
Before  the  youth  three  Sister-beauties  stand, 

Each  with  soft  words  his  tender  bosom  warms, 

And  hand  in  hand  display  their  rival  charms. 

First  gentle  Botany  the  swain  address'd. 

One  early  rose-bud  blush’d  upon  her  breast, 

She  bade  the  Spring  for  him  her  sweets  unfold, 

Green’d  the  young  herb,  and  dip’d  the  flower  in  gold. 

Next  pensive  Chemia  lifts  the  magic  wand, 

And  changing  forms  obey  her  waving  hand ; 

Metallic  trees  advance  their  silver  stems, 

Bud  into  gold,  and  blossom  into  gems. 

Last  young  Analome  steps  forth,  and  throws 
The  clouds  of  superstition  from  her  brows,- 
Harmless  she  smiles  upon  the  crimson  knife, 

Untwists  each  nerve,  and  treads  the  walks  of  life* 

He 
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He  view'd,  he  sigh'd,  alternate  passions  burn; 

Each  courts,  and  each  is  courted  in  her  turn.  * 

“ These  are  my  handmaids,"  health-rob’d  Mid1  cine  cries,  . 

And  steps  all-radiant  from  the  bending  skies. 

Grace  sat  upon  her  cheek,  and  o’er  her  head  » 

Immortal  youth  his  blooming  honours  spread ; 

Science  for  her  his  treasur'd  ores  improves, 

And  age  and  torture  bless  her  as  she  moves. 

The  youth  advanc'd,  and  first  her  hand  he  press’d, 

Then  clasp’d  the  goddess  to  his  panting  breast ; — 

<4  O take  your  spouse" — she  heard  his  soft  commands, 

And  wreath’d  her  serpent  to  their  wedded  hands. 


For  the  Athen&um . 

* SOME  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF 
TRISTAN  d’aCUNHA,  IN  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 

* 

THE  most  recent  account  that  has  been  published  of  these 
islands  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Sir  George  Staunton’s 
account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  to  China,  whose  ship,  the  Lion 
touched  there  in  1792.  A sudden  gust,  however,  driving  her  from 
her  anchor,  it  was  only  during  a few  hours  that  an  imperfect  exami- 
nation of  the  anchorage  and  of  the  adjacent  shores  could  be  attempted. 
Of  these  nearly  unknown  islands,  therefore,  very  little  could  be  said 
in  that  work,  the  editor  of  which,  however,  justly  observes,  that  they 
are  certainly  worthy  of  a more  particular  enquiry,  as  they  are  not  fifty 
leagues  out  of  the  general  track  of  vessels  bound  to  China,  and  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  by  the  outer  passage;  the  following  particulars 
therefore,  collected  from  die  log-book,  and  notes  of  Capt.°John  Patted 
of  the  ship  Industry,  from  Philadelphia,  Vho  was  a temporary  inha- 
bitant of  the  largest  of  the  three  islands  that  are  called  the  isles  of 
Tristan  d’Acunha,  where  he  remained  with  part  of  his  crew,  collect- 
ing seal  skins,  from  August  1790  to  April  1791,  will  no  doubt  prov$ 
interesting  to  the  geographer,  and  help  to  fill  up  another  blank  leaf  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe. 

These  islands;  which  are  three  in  number,  lie  in  latitude  37°  14'  S’ 
and  longitude  14°  30'  W.  from  London.*  The  northernmost  is  the 
largest,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  round.  The  next  in  size  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  bears  W.  S.  W.  by  compass  from 
the  large  island,  about  nine  leagues  distant.  The  third,  or  smallest,  is 

about 

• The  situation  assigned  by  Capt.  Patten  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
liven  to  these  islands  by  every  navigator,  excepting  Sir*Erasmus  Gower  th« 
commander  of  the  Lion,  who  states  that  the  spot  where  the  Lion  anchored  wa* 
determined  by  good  meridional  observations,  and  by  accurate  time-pieces,  to 

37°  6'  S.  latitude,  and  tl°  43'  W,  longitude  from  Greenwich* 
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about  fifteen  miles  round,  and  bears  S.S.W.  from  the  large  island  about 
eight  leagues  distant. * They  are  all  three  of  a circular  shape,  and 
consist  of  very  high  land,  with  dear  open  passages  between  them. 
Their  shores  are  in  general  bold,  and  are  exempt  from  shoals  or  other 
dangers  to  navigation,  except  a high  reef  of  rocks  or  rocky  isles  off  the 
south  end  of  the  smallest  island. 

The  current  sets  to  the  north  east.  There  is  a regular  tide,  the 
water  rising  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  Whilst  Capt.  Patten  was  there, 
the  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  northward  and  westward ; the 
easterly  arid  southerly  winds  blowing  but  seldom,  and  scarcely  ever 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a time.  It  generally  blows  fresh, 
and  frequently  very  hard,  from  the  N.  W. ; and  when  a gale  came  on 
it  was  generally  preceded  by  a very  heavy  sea,  rolling  in  sometime* 
twelve  and  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  before  the  wind  rose.  The 
weather  is  very  subject  to  be  thick  and  hazy,  attended  with  much 
rain.  The  summer  months  are  warm,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  very 
severe. 

There  is  a bay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  large  island,  which, 
however,  is  open  and  exposed.  It  has  a fine  beach  of  black  sand, 
where  the  boat  was  hauled  up.  T here  are  two  falls  of  excellent 
water,  affording  an  abundant  supply,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
large  fleet;  and  from  one  of  these  cascades  the  water  casks  might  be 
filled  by  meaus  of  a long  hose,  without  moving  them  from  the  boats. 
The  Industry’s  people  pitched  their  tent  at  this  bay.  Around  it  is 
plenty  of  wood.  , The  trees  do  not  grow  high,  but  their  branches  bend 
down  and  spread  on  the  ground.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  that  prin- 
cipally abound  resembles  that  of  the  yew-tree,  but  the  wood  is  like 
that  of  the  maple,  and  burns  remarkably  well ; the  trunks  are  about 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no 
large  or  tall  trees  to  be  met  with.  A great  deal  of  drift-wood  is  found 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  but  none  to  the  westward.  Abundance 
of  wild  celery,  sour  dock  (sorrel),  and  wild  parsley  is  met  with. 
The  rocks  yield  great  quantities  of  the  sea-weed  called  laver,  and  the 
shore  is  covered  with  a broad  sea- weed,  several  fathoms  long  (fucus 
giganteus.)  No  quadrupeds  were  met  with,  except  some  goats,  which 
had  been  left  there  by  former  navigators,  and  which  were  very  wild. 
Seven  of  them  were  shot.  Neither  vermin  nor  venomous  creatures  of 
any  description  were  observed.  Of  birds  the  principal  were  a kind 
of  gannets,  like  wild  geese,  which  the  sailors  considered  as  excel- 
lent food;  penguins,  albatrosses,  Cape  cocks  and  hens,  a bird  like  a 
partridge,  but  of  a black  colour,  which  cannot  fly,  is  easily  run  down, 
and  is  very  well  flavoured,  and  a variety  of  small  birds  that  frequent 

- the 

• By  Sir  E.  Gower’s  account,  the  largest  island,  or  that  of  Tristan  <f  Acunha 
proper , seems  not  to  exceed  fifteen  miles  in  circunifercuce.  Inaccessible  island, 
the  next  in  size,  he  reckons  at  about  nine  miles ; and  Nightingale  island,  the 
least,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The  estimations  of  their  extent 
• may  tairly  be  considered  to  be  superseded  by  the  account  given  by  Captain 
Patten,  who  had  a much  longer  time  and  better  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
them  than  the  officer  of  the  Lion. 
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the  bushes  and  underwood.  Abundance  of  birds’  eggs  are  to  be  got  in 
the  proper  season. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  fish,  particularly  a kind  of  large  perch, 
some  weighing  six  pounds;  file-fish  in  large  shoals,  craw-fish,  star- 
fish, and  others.  They  had  no  nets,  and  therefore  did  not  catch  much 
fish  ; what  they  caught  was  with  hook  and  line,  and  the  craw-fish  were 
thrown  up  by  gales  of  wind.  No  other  shell-fish  were  found.  The 
shore  is  covered  with  seals,  sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  (the  tongues 
of  which  are  reckoned  good  eating),  and  ivhales  abound  in  the  offing, 
particularly  of  that  spfecies  called  by  the  whalers  killers.  Most  of  the 
whales  Observed  in  these  latitudes  were  cow-fish. * 

In  the  seven  months  that  Gapt.  Patten  was  on  shore  at  Tristan 
d’Acunha  he  got  five  thousand  six  hundred  seal -skins,  and  could,  he 
says,  have  loaded  a large  ship  with  oil  in  three  weeks.  Both  the  sea- 
elephants  arid  the  sea-lioris,  as  well  as  the  seals,  afford  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil,  but  as  their  business  was  to  collect  skins  for  the  China 
market,  they  only  killed  such  seals  as  suited  their  purposes.  Septem- 
ber he  reckoned  to  be  the  best  month  for  making  oil  at  these  islands. 

• The  middle  of  the  large  island  rises  in  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf, 
and  is  very  much  elevated.  Trees  grow  half  way  up,  but  higher  up 
the  mountain  consists  of  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  frequently  hidden  by 
the  clouds,  and  the  summit  is  covered  with  snow  during  the  greatest 
pan  of  the  year.  No  snow,  hoWever,  was  observed  to  fall  on  the 
coast.  There  is  a considerable  extent  of  level  laud  between  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  the  shore,  the  soil  of  which  is  a fine  rich  loam, 
of  a red  colour  and  considerable  depth,  apparently  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  every  kind  of  vegetable,  and,  excepting  the  dangerof  de- 
vastation from  high  winds,  adequate  to  any  cultivation. 

The  productions  of  the  other  islands  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
•f  the  large  one.  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  at  the  other  islands. 

Capt.  Patten  saw  the  remains  of  different  wrecks  at  Tristan  d’ Acuri- 
ha,  such  as  the  bowsprit  and  mast  of  a cutter,  several  spars,  some  of 
which  were  worm-eaten,  some  iron  hoops,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  ; 
but  he  did  not  perceive  the  marks  or  traces  of  any  huts  or  habita- 
tions. 

To  the  eastward  are  other  small  islands,  such  as  Gough  and  Alva- 
rez islands,  and  the  Marsouines,  of  which  we  have  very  imperfect  no- 
tions. Capt.  Colquhoun,  of  the  American  brig  Betsey,  who  likewise 
touched  at  Tristan  d’Acunha,  and  planted  potatoes,  onions,  and  a va- 
riety of  seeds  there,  had  been  at  Gough’s  island  in  latitude  4(f  S.  and 
longitude  2'  W.  which  he  described  as  low  land,  having  a bay  with 
good  anchorage  and  abundance  of  fresh  water. 


* The  South-sea  whalers  call  the  male  whale  a bull  fish,  the  female  a ec nr 
fisb,  and  their  young  calves. 
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THOUGHTS.  ON  THE  INEQUALITY  OF  ’ CON DITIO NS. 

. - \ 

• • 

THERE  is  nothing  which  a humane  and  considerate  mind 
contemplates  with  more  pain,  than  the  great  inequality  with  which 
the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  life  are  dealt  out  to  different  classes 
of  men.  1 mean  to  take  these  terras  in  their  common  acceptation, 
and  , to  understand  by  the  enjoyments  of  life,  a plentiful  table,  lights 
some  and  well  furnished  apartments,  apparel  of  delicate  manufacture* 
power  to  command  the  attendance  of  others,  and  freedom  from  any 
obligation  to  coarseor  disgusting  employments ; to  labour  that  exhausts 
life,  or  privations  that  render  it  of  little  value. To  these  may  be 
added  a share  of  deference,  respect,  a facility  of  access  to  objects  of 
taste  and  curiosity,  with  all  , those  other  circumstances  through  which 
the  rich  feel  their  superiority  over  the  poor.  I know  very  well  that 
with  philosophers  these  advantages  are  of  little  or  no  account;  they 
can  prove  by  many  learned  and  logical  arguments  that  external  goods 
have  nothing  to  do  with  happiness,  which  resides  exclusively  in  the 
mind.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  believe  that  these  gentlemen*, 
though  they  appear  to  enjoy  a good  table,  or  an  elegant  carriage  as 
w*ell  as  their  neighbours,  in  fact  regard  them  with  perfect  indifference; 
for  which  reason  I beg  to  be  considered  as  only  addressing  those  who 
share  in  tlie  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  who  are  therefore  apt, 
at  times,  to  repine  that  in  the  common  blessings  of  it  there  should  exist 
so  striking  a disproportion. , 

The  honourable  origin  of  this  disproportion  is  industry.  By  the. 
order  of  Providence  the  advantages  of  life  arc  made  the  reward  of  dili- 
gence, active  exertion,  and  superior  talent,  • According  as  a man  &$ 
distinguished  by  these,  his  share  will  of  course eucrease  at  the  expcnce 
of  his  weaker  or  more  indolent  neighbour.  But  this  alone  would  nojt 
account  for  the  prodigious  accumulation 'which  by  degrees  takes  place, 
were  it  not  that  this  larger  share  generates  power ; and  here  begins  the 
mischief,  for  power  embanks  and  confines  the  riches  which  otherwise 
would  disperse  and  flow  back  m various  channels  to  the  community  at 
large.  Power  enables  the  indolent  and  the  useless  not  only  to  retail*, 
but  to  add  to  their  possessions,  by  taking  from  the  industrious  the  na- 
tural reward  of  their  labour,  and  applying  it  to  their  own  use.  k 
enables  them  to  limit  the  profits  and  exact  the  services  of  the  rest  of 
the  communUy,  and  to  make  such  an  unnatural  separation  between  tlig 
enjoyment  of  a thing  and  the  pow  er  of  producing  it,  that  where  we  see 
the  one,  we  are  habitually  led  to  infertile  privation  of  the  other.  The 
sinews  of  industry  become  relaxed  by  the  plenty  it  produces,  but  the 
gripe  of  power  is  firm,  and  can  only  be  unloosed  by  power.  All  the 
fences  of  law*  are  provided,  all  the  watchfulness  of  suspicion  is  awak- 
ened, all  the  salutary  prejudices  are  cherished  which  may  serve  to  keep 
clown  those  who  are  already  undermost,  and  to  secure  to  those  who 
have  once  acquired  them  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  life.  Since 

things 
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things  are  so,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  they  are  not  worse? 

How  is  it  that  this  continual  tendency  to  accumulation  has  not  long  ago 
centered  in  a few  hands  all  that  is  valuable  in  life?  * To  solve  this  dif- 
ficulty we  must  recollect,  that  as  in  the  material,  so  in  the  moral  world, 
there  are  opposite  laws  and  tendencies  which  counteract  each  other,  so 
that  the  w'ealcer,  though  it  never  can  subdue  the  stronger,  yet  acts  as  a 
continual  check  upon  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it  from  ever  passing  a 
certain  point.  In  this  light  I have  often  considered  with  pleasure  those 
levelling  principles  which  are  constantly  at  work,  and  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulating principle,  not  indeed  from  preponderating  to  a degree  that 
often  shocks  humanity,  but  at  least  from  entirely  destroying  the  balance 
of  society. 

The  first  of  these  levelling  principles  is,  the  number  of  adventitious 
wants  and  infirmities  which  take  possession  of  a rich  man,  and  make 
him  dependent  on  those  who  administer  to  them.  The  enjoyments  of 
sense  are  limited,  those  of  fancy  are  infinite.  If  the  rich  had  no  fan- 
tastic wants,  it  is  probable  no  more  poor  would  be  suffered  to  subsist 
in  a country  than  would  suffice  to  procure  a plentiful  subsistence  for 
the  owners  of  the  soil;  just  as  we  maintain  no  more  oxen  than  will 
serve  for  food,  or  horses  than  are  w’anted  for  the  draft  or  the  saddle; 
the  rest  of  the  land  would  lie  uncultivated,  as  indeed  it  does,  when- 
ever those  who  possess  the  property  of  it  arc  not  stimulated  by  some 
advantage  to  themselves  to  make  it  productive.  In  conformity  with 
this  idea,  we  always  use  the  phrase  of  a numerous  poorj  a burdensome 
poor , a country  overstocked  with  poor , whenever,  from  any  accidental 
overflow,  they  happen  to  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  we  can  conve- 
niently^. But  in  general,  where  taste  and  fashion  exist,  their  va- 
rious demands  are  drawing  off,  by  numberless  little  channels,  that 
wealth  which  its  possessor  would  not  otherwise  be  induced  to  part 
with.  Nor  is  mere  subsistence  all  that  i6  thus  gained;  those  tastes, 
to  supply  which  talent  is  required,  require  also  education,  they  require 
a certain  degree  of  affluence,  they  bring  the  different  ranks  into  con- 
tact with  each  other.  The  rude  hind  from  his  mud-walled  cottage 
may  raise  corn  for  the  table  of  the  nobleman;  but  if  the  latter  chuscs 
to  have  an  artist,  he  must  occasionally  admit  him  to  that  table. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  the  first.  The  wants 
of  taste,  and  they  alone,  supply  a gradation  of  ranks ; for  the  man 
who  is  able  to  administer  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  life,  himself 

- requires  to  be  placed  several  rounds  above  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

• Another  levelling  principle,  akin  to  the  former,  is  that  personal 

* consequence  which  is  the  result  of  personal  capacity  and  experience. 
Of  this  no  artificial  state  of  society,  no  station  of  inferiority,  not  even  a 

• state  of  slavery  itself,  can  entirely  divest  its  possessor.  Skill  is 
power.  The  owner  of  a large  house  and  domain  may  call  himself  , if  he 
pleases,  the  master  of  them,  and  in  a certain  sense  he  is  so,  for  all  his 
dependants  are  labouring  for  him ; but  he  cannot  deprive  his  steward, 
liis  butler,  his  gardener,  his  cook,  even  his  dairy  maid,  of  that  im- 
portance which  arises  from  their  understanding  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. He  may  give  general  orders,  but  if  he  attempts  to  interfere  in 
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the  management  of  their  departments,  he  will  find  himself  become  the 
object  of  their  contempt  instead  of  their  reverence.  If  lie  talks  with 
his  gardener  about  fruit  walls,  or  with  his  housekeeper  about  setting 
put  an  entertainment,  he  will  find  they  are  the  people  of  consequence, 
and  that  the  wages  he  pays  them  will  not  prevent  their  telling  him 
jvith  an’air  of  authority,  “Sir,  you  must  do  so  and  so.”  So  well  is  this 
understood,  that  workmen  of  all  kinds  are  the  acknowledged  masters 
of  those  who  employ  them  ; and  the  man  who  directs  the  affairs  of  a 
kingdom,  if  he  wants  to  repair  his  house,  is  obliged  to  submit  with 
the  conscious  littleness  of  ignorance  to  the  impositions  of  his  brick- 
layer,  mason,  and  carpenter.  Some  kinds  of  authority  may  be  usurped> 
but  the  authority  which  arises  from  technical  skill  never  can. 

Another  circumstance  which  serves  to  lessen  the  superiority  of  the 
rich  is,  the  number . of  restraints  which  they  themselves,  as  rich 
people,  lie  under.  A rich  man  has  a kind  of  enchanted  circle  drawq 
about  him,  out  of  which  lie  can  no  more  move  than  the  poor  man  out 
of  his  sphere.  He  is  forbidden,  by  the  custom  of  the  community, 
from  making  use  of  his  talents  and  activity,  except  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. He  is  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  except  by  the  mi- 
• nistration  of  others.  He  is  as  really  prohibited,  and  under  as  severe 
penalties  (the  penalties  of  disgrace  and  universal  odium)  from  carry-: 
jug  a parcel,  or  cleaning  his  own  shoes,  or  currying  his  own  horse, 
the  poor  man  is  forbidden  any  office  for  which  he  is  incapacitated  hy 
his  indigence.  With  regard  to  women,  particularly,  the  restraints 
laid  upon  them  in  what  is  called  civilized  society  by  the  despot  Qu'en 
dirat' on?  (What  will  people  say?)  make  their  whole  lives  a series  of 
constraint  and  sacrifices.  “ I should  be  glad  to  walk  in  the  fields,” 
says  the  poor  sempstress.  “ but  I cannot,  for  I have  not  finished  my 
task;”  “ I should  be  glad  to  walk  in  the  fields,”  says  the  young  lady, 
44  but  I cannot  possibly  go,  for  the  footman  who  should  walk  behind 
me  is  not  at  leisure.”  The  poor  woman,  whose  thin  and  scanty  gar- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  defend  her  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  suffers, 
no  doubt,  from  the  cold;  and  so  does  the  young  lady  of  fashion,  wh$ 
is  also  obliged, /by  that  fashion  from  whence  she  derives  her  import^ 
ance,  to  shiver  in  a thin  and  scanty  garment,  and  to  expose  her  health 
by  encountering  without  sufficient  covering  the  noxious  damp  of  the 
midnight  air.  A man  who  is  born  rich,  consequently  in  a certain  rant 
of  society,  finds  the  greatest  part  of  his  income  appropriated  to  ex- 
pences  which  he  is  not  the  master  to  indulge  or  to  restrain,  and  jp 
forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  diffuse  largely  around  him  the  bounties 
of  Providence  which,  perhaps,  if  not  thus  consfrauied,  he  would  b$ 
willing  to  confine  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  enjoyments.  He 
must  not  only  support  those  who  work  for  him,  but  all  who  approach 
his  person  must  share  the  affluence  and  luxury  in  which  fie  lives ; if  he 
eats  white  bread,  his  servants  will  not  eat  brown  j though,  perhaps, 
his  tenants  may.  His  own  pride,  his  own  comfort,  require  that  all 
who  are  within  the  circle  of  contact  should  have  an  air  of  neatness, 
decorous  manners,  and  harmonize  by  their  appearance  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  piece;  as  the  approaches  to  a nobleman's  mansion 

must 
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rims t indicate  from  afar  the  grandeur  of  the  place.  Neither  \Vill  the* 
sensibilities  of  cultured  life  bear  to  have  misery  intrude  too  near  the 
eye:  the  distress  which  night  languish  at  a distance,  will  be  amply 
Believed  if  it  comes  near  enough  to  affect  the  nerves.  There  is  a happy 
contagion  in  wealth,  which  spreads  itself  to  the  remotest  circle  of  its 
influence.  “ No  one  liveth  to  himself/’  is  exemplified  by  the  richv 
man,  whether  he  intend  it  or  not. 

' It  is  true,  this  tendency  is  very  much  strengthened  by  another  prin- 
ciple, the  secret  combination  of  the  poor  against  the  rick.  There  is  in 
man  an  obscure  sense  of  natural  equality,  which,  without  much  rea- 
soning, impresses  on  the  mind  a tacit  conviction  that  some  can  spare  a. 
great  deal,  and  that  others  want  a great  deal.  Every  body,  therefore, 
who  is  not  a party  concerned,  is  rather  glad  than  otherwise  when  the. 
stores  of  the  rich  are  lessened  by  overcharges,  extravagant  bills,  and  a 
number  of  little  impositions,  which  he  is  continually  exposed  to. 
*,*  He  can  well  afford  it,  the  expCnce  is  nothing  to  him,”  is  the  com- 
mon language  on  such  occasions.  The  inferior  classes  are  quick  in 
seizing  this  advantage,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  a rich  or  a titled, 
man  pays  more  than  another  for  whatever  he  has.  The  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  submit  with  a good  grace,  for  if  he  is  strict  in  insisting 
upon  his  right,  he  loses  his  character  as  a gentleman.  Laws  are 
continually  made  against  combinations,  but  the  secret  combination  of 
the  low  against  the  high  can  never  be  prevented,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  the  moral  sense  of  all. 

' These  various  causes  are  thus  continually  at  work,  draining  off,  as  it 
were,  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  dewing  with  it  the  parched  and 
barren  field;  still,  much  more  misery  would  he  suffered  than  is  suf- 
fered, if  it  were  not  for  another  corrective  which  Providence  has  caused 
to  exist,  in  the  vices  of  mankind.  That  private  vices  are  public  bene- 
fits, may  be  thought  a dangerous  doctrine;  but  as  vice  exists,  the  fact 
surely  tends  to  vindicate  the  divine  government  in  permitting  it;  and 
I think  it  must  be  clear  to  a reflecting  mind,  that  cceteris  manenlibus , 
so  strong  a sense  of  principle  as  would  entirely  prevent  the  lower  or- 
ders from  preying  upon  the  property  of  the  higher,  would  be  a curse 
and  not  a blessing.  .When,  with  these  sentiments,  I read  such  a book 
as  Colquhoun’s  history  of  the  police,  and  see  the  various  tribes  of 
mud-larls , lumpers , See;  exercising  their  depredations,  instead  of  in- 
dulging the  melancholy  with  which  such  scenes  of  depravity  inspire  us 
at  first  view,  I rather  wish  to  consider  them  as  usefully  employed  in 
lessening  the  enormous  inequality  between  the  miserable  beings  who 
engage  in  them,  and  the  great  commercial  speculators,  in  their  way 
equally  rapacious,  against  whom  their  frauds  are  exercised.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Nature  that  all  her  children  should  live,  yet  she  has  not 
made  specific  provision  for  Them  all.  The  larger  cattle  graze  the 
meadows,  and  strong  animals  subdue  their  prey,  but  she  has  likewise 
formed  a countless  number  of  smaller  tribes  who  have  no  pasture  but 
the  field  of  other’s  labours.  These  watch  their  time,  and  pick  up  the 
superfluous  crumbs  of  our  plenty;  they  annoy  us,  we  are  in  a constant 
*tate<>f  warfare  with  them;  and  when  their  audacity  arrives  at  a cer* 
Vol.  II,  \ D tain 
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tain  height,  we  provide  effectual  checks  ; in  the  mean  time  they  live 
upon  our  abundance,  they  admonish  us  not  to  let  things  waste  and 
mould  in  our  barns  and  storehouses;  they  are  for  ever  nibbling  at  our 
property,  living  upon  the  scraps  and  parings  of  our  festival  dainties, 
hovering  about  and  sipping  in  our  cup,  some  with  insidious  stealth, 
others  with  bolder  warfare;  some  make  us  sensible  of  their  sting; 
the  defence  of  others  is  their  minuteness  and  insignificance ; many 
tribes  of  them  *are  got  rid  of  by  order  and  cleanliness  ; others  we  keep 
within  certain  bounds,  but  we  cannot  destroy,  without  giving  up  the 
things  which  allure  them.  So  it  is  in  human  polity.  We  send  the 
cat  after  the  rat,  and  the  bailiffs  after  the  rogue,  but  nature  intended 
all  should  live.  When  a rich  West  India  fleet  has  sailed  into  the 
docks,  and  wealth  is  flowing  in  full  tides  into- the  crammed  coders  of 
the  merchant,  can  we  greatly  lament  that  a small  portion  of  his  im- 
mense property  is  by  these  means  diverted  from  its  course,  and  finds 
its  way  to  the  habitations  of  penury?  Instead,  therefore,  of  feeling 
strong  indignation  at  these  mal-practices,  I am  apt  to  say  with  Burn* 
lo  the  little  Mouse, 

v . *•  • 

I doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thon  mayest  thieve  -r 
. What  then,  poor  Beastie  \ thou  must  live. 

* . > * 

The  sanctity  of  oaths  and  promises  is  another  very  essential  branch  of 
morality;  yet  if  it  were  invariably  observed  by  those  on  whose  necks  the 
foot  of  power  is  planted,  and  there  were  no  proportional  amelioration  in* 
the  dispositions  of  those  who  possess  power,  a more  complete  and 
hopeless  tyranny  would  be  exercised,  than  it  is  now  possible  for  any 
despot  to  maintain.  Arbitrary  power  could  never  be  resisted;  for  it 
wouid  begin  with  imposing  sanctions  which  could  not  be  broken  with** 
out  crime.  As  taxes  and  prohibitions  could  never  be  evaded,  an  un- 
principled government  would  feel  no  limit  to  its  exactions ; and  that 
party  in  society  which  once  happened  to  be  undermost,  would  be  in 
the  situation  of  a man  whohas  an  oath  imposed  upon  him  with  a pis- 
tol at  his  breast,  which  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  observe,  however 
ruinous  to  his  fortune. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  acknowledge  the- wisdom  of  PVovidence  in 
this  system  of  checks,  which  by  evil  preserves  the  race  from  greater 
evil,  this  ought  nottoshake  our  principles  or  alter  our  ideas  of  indivi- 
dual morality.  Fraud  and  robbery  are  not  right  because  other  things- 
are  worse.  A reflecting  mind,  contemplating  the  picture  from  a dis- 
tance, may  feel  satisfaction  that,  by  the  various  channels  of  imposition* 
and  peculation,  that  property  is  dlrawn  off  and  dispersed,  which  would 
otherwise  stagnate;  but  if  any  one  among  the  classes  by  which  such 
practices  are  exercised,  has  by  any  means  formed  higher  notions  of 
virtue,  and  a more  delicate  moral  sense,  to  himthey  are  forbidden;  he 
must  starve  rather  than  steal,  and  trust  for  his  recompence  to  the  con- 
scious purity  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  an  order  of  things  not  found  ir* 
the  present  state.  An  individual  cannot  do  better  than  by  giving  as- 
high  example  of  virtue ; and  if  he  conceives  it,  if  he  is  capable  of  itr 
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ii  ia  hk  duly  at  whatever  personal  risk.  At  the  same  time  the  rick 
may  be  told,  that  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  get  rid  of  many  of  these: 
grievances  whenever  they  please.  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  hew . 
many  virtues  depend  upon, comfort,  and  deauliness,  and  decent  appa- 
rel. Destroy  dirt  and  misery,  and  you  will  destroy  at  once  a great 
many  vices.  Provide  those  accommodations  which  favour  decorum, 
and  self  respect,  and  you  have  done  much  to  promote  female  chastity*, 
Jbtt  every  man  know  what  it  is  to  have  property,  and  you  will  soon- 
.awaken  in  him  a sense  of  honesty.  Make  him  a citizen,  and  he  will 
■love  the  constitution  to  which  he  belongs,  and  obey  the  laws  he  has* 
helped  to  make.  Educate  the  poor,  inform  their  minds,  and  they  will 
have  a sense  of  rdigion;  but  if  we  will  not, .or  cannot  do  this;  if  our 
commerce,  or  the  defence  of  ,0 ur  territories,  or  the  distinction  of  ranks 
xequire  that  large  classes  shall  be  sacrificed  in  these  respects;  if  we 
must  have  fleets  and  armies  and  crowded  work-rooms,  the  steaming 
bot-beds  of  infant  depravity;  then  Nature  has  said  that  their  vices 
shall  in  part  repair  to  them  the  prjvatfons  we  impose,  and  soften  their 
state  of  degradation  by  rendering  them  insensible  to  shame  or  honour* 
it  is  good  that  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  there  does  not  exist  a nice 
taste  of  food,  a nice  regard  to  delicacy ; it  is  also,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  good,  that  his  moral  sense  should  he  in  tome  degree  adapted  to 
his  circumstances.  TlieseconsiderationsT  may  perhaps  suggest  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  charitable  exertions.  J am  apt  to  suspect  that  the 
greatest  good  done  by  the  numerous  societies  for  the  reformation  of 
manners  is,  by  bringing  the  poor  in  contact  with  the  rich,  by  which, 
as  a necessary  consequence.,  many  are  drawn  out  of  the  state  of  destitute 
misery  ha  which  they  were  plunged,  and  placed  in  more  respectable 
Situations*  The  rich  cannot  seek  the  poor  without  beneficial  effects  tp 
‘ both  parties.  The  best  levelling  principle  is  that  philanthropy  which 
js  continually  at  work  to  smooth  and  soften  the  too  great  inequalities  ok 
life,  and  to  present  the  eye,  instead  of  proud  summits  and  abrupt 
precipices,  with  the  gentler  undulations  of  hill  and  vale,  with  enu* 
nences  pf  gradual. ascent,  and  humble  but  happy  valhcs. 

4*  L* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athen&vm* 

i 

f>N  SOBfE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  MORE  PARTICULARLY 

ON  THAT  RELATING  TO  VAMPYRES  OR  RLOOD-SUCKERS, 

. - * > . . - * 

fn  answer  lo  an  finqairy  made  in  the  last.  Jfumfpr  of  the  Alhenaum 

coficertiin^  it. 

Sir,  / * . s;  f ‘ ' 

I MUST  ask  pardon  of  your  Correspondent,  Scrutator,  for 

having  unintentionally  misled  him  by  referring  to  some  volumes  of  the 
(Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  an  account  of  Vampyres,  which,  I find, 
4oe$  not  Come  within  the  limits  under  which  1 had  conceived  it  fell, 

Whe* 
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When  I submitted  my  Legend  of  “ The  Dead  Men  of  Pest”  to  your 
notice,  I wrote  concerning  the  sources  from  which  I had  drawn  it,: 
from  the  vague  recollection  of  what  I.  happened  to  read  about  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  had  not  the  boobs  within  my  reach  to  make  my  re- 
ference more  perfect.  On  examining,  with  attention  all  the  early 
Magazines,  the  only  passage  I can  find  distinctly  relating. to  this  sin-, 
gular  superstition  is  in  p.  681  of  the  second  volume  for  the  year  1 732,' 
under  the  head  of  “ Foreign  Advices  for  the  month  of  March.”  It 
appears  from  that  extract  (which  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting 
entire  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  Correspondent)  that  the  particular 
instance  there  alluded  to,  was  only  one  of  many,  and  that  the  belief  of 
vampyres  had  been  long  established  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  The  * 
very  term  “vampyre”  is  mentioned  as  familiar  to  the  people,  and 
some  curious  points  of  old  doctrine  concerning  those  imaginary  beings 
are  hinted  at.  . We  may  therefore  safely  imagine,  that  the  similar  in* 
stances  recorded  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  as  having  taken  place  at  Breslaw, 
in  Silesia  (and,  I believe,  in  other  parts  also)  all  originate  in  the  same 
belief  which  has  prevailed  among  the  common  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  Slavonian  countries  from  his  time  (and  how  much  earlier 
we  know  not)  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  I have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  More’s  philosophical  works  since  I perceived  the 
enquiry  of  Scrutator;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  I expect  to  fall 
in  his  company,  and  will  then  furnish  you,  Sir,  with  soipe  more  par* 
ticuiars  of  the  strange  $tories  related  by  him*. 

« 

Extract  from  the  Genllem,an' s Magazine. 

“ From  Medreyga,  in  Hungary,  we  learn,  that  certain  dead  bodies, 
called  Vampyres,  had  killed  several  persons  by  sucking  out  all  their 
blood.  The  commander  in  chief  and  magistrates  of  the  place  were 
severally  examined,  and  unanimously  declared,  that  about  five  years 
lgo  a certain  heyduke,  named  Arnold  Paul,  in  his  life-time  was  heard 
to  say  he  had  been  tormented  by  a vampyre,  and  that  for  a remedy  he 
had  eaten  some  of  the  earth  of  the  vain  pyre's  graves,  and  rubbed  him- 
self with  their  blood.  That,  twenty  or  thirty  days  after  the  death  of 
the  said  Arnold  Paul,  several  persons  had  complained  that  they  were 
tormented,  and  that  he  had  taken  away  the  lives  of  four  persons.  To 
put  a stop  to  such  a calamity,  the  inhabitants  having  consulted,  their 
hadnagi  took  up  his  body  forty  days  after  it  had  been  dead,  and  found 
it  fresh  and  free  from  corruption;  that  he  bled  at  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
cars,  pure  and  florid  blood,  that  his  shroud  and  winding-sheet  were  all 
over  bloody,  and  that  his  finger  and  toe-nails  were  fallen  off,  and  new 
ones  grown  in  their  room.  * By  these  circumstances  they  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  a vampyre,  and,  according  to  custom,  drove  a stake 
through  his  heart,  at  which  he  gave  a horrid  groan.  They  burned  his 
body  to  ashes,  and  threw  them  into  his  grave.  . ’Twas  added,  that 
those  who  have  been  tormented  by  vampyres,  become  vampyres  when 
they  arc  dead  ; upon  which  account  they  served  several  other  bodies  in 
the  same  manner.^ 
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* This  horrible  account  caused  a good  deal  of  conversation  about  the 
time  when  it  first  appeared.  In  page  750  of  the  same  volume,  we 
find  an  humorous  number  of  the  paper  called  the  Craftsman,  on  the 
conceit  that  the  whole  story  of  the  vampyres  was  but  a political  alle-' 
gory ; that  Arnold  Paul,  the  Heyduke,  was  a minister  of  state,  and  his 
blood  the  treasure  he  had  sucked  out  of  the  public  funds,  &c.  kc,  kc, ; 
and  in  page  755  is  a grave  attempt  to  reason  on  the  causes  of  so  un- 
oominon  a superstition. 

: It  is  certain  that  dead  bodies  have  occasionally  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  which,  after  lying  for  as  many  years , or  more,  as  the  heyduke  is 
said  to  have  lain  dn/ys,  have  exhibited  appearances  as  extraordinary  as 
those  attributed  to  these  vampyres.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
account,  which  I found  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  same  Magazine  in 
the  course  of  my  search. 

* **  Some ‘men  at  Staverton,  in 
churchward  of  water,  under  it  in  a vault  full  of  water  found  two  cof- 
fins, one  quite  rotten,  the  other  quite  sound,  and  the  person  in  it  as 
fresh  as  just  dead.  On  searching  the  register,  they  found  one  had. 
been  buried  81,  the  other  84  years;  the  ]>erson  who  looked  so  fresh 
died  abroad,  and  was  brought  home,  wrapt  in  a tar-cloth,  to  be  bu- 
ried: On  dissection,  his  heart  appeared  nearly  consumed,  but  surround- 
ed with  fat;  on  opening  the  thigh,  the  blood  appeared  fresh;  all  the 
limbs  were  pliant,  as  if  scarce  cold;  the  beard  was  grown  down  to  the 
navel ; but,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  countenance  turned 
black." 

. There  is  a most  curious  case  of  a murder  in  Hertfordshire,  preserv- 
ed by  Hargrave  in  his  edition  of  state-trials  (vol.  x.  p.  29.  Appendix.) 
Some  persons,  who  had  been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  were  tried  at  the 
assizes  and  acquitted,  but  so  much  against  the  evidence,  that  an  appeal 
was  afterwards  brought,  and  “ because  the  evidence  was  so  strange," 
says  Sir  John  Maynard,  “ I took  exact  and  particular  notice  ; and  it 
was  as  follows;" 

- “ An  ancient  and  grave  personage,  minister  to  the  parish  where  the 
fact  was  committed , being  sworn  to  give  evidence  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, deposed — That  the  body  being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave  thirty 
days  after  the  party's  death,-  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  four  de- 
feudants  being  present,  were  required  each  of  them  to  touch  the  dead 
body.  The  appellant  did  touch  the  body,  whereupon  the  brow  of  the 
. dead,  which  was  before  of  a livid  and  carrion  colour,  began  to  have  a 
dew,  or  gentle  sweat,  arise  on  it,  which  encreased  by  degrees  till  the 
sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face;  the  brow  turned  to  a lively  and 
fresh  colour,  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes  and  shut  jt 
again ; and  this  opening  of  the  eye  >vas  done  three  several  times ; she 
1 Jewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger  three  times,  and  pulled 
it  in  again;  and  the  finger  dropped  blood  from  it  on  the  grass." 

* On  being  questioned,  who  saw  this  besides  himself?  the  witness 

answered,  “ I cannot  swear  what  others  saw;  but,  my  Lord,  I do  be- 
lieve the  whole  company  saw  it  and  afterwards,  observing  some 
wonder  in  the  auditors.  u My  Lord,  1 am  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
. - have 
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have  long  Inown  all  the  parties,  but  never  had  occasion  of  displeasure 
against  any  of,  them,  or  they  with  me;  but  1 have  no  interest  in  the1 
matter,  but  as  called  upon  to  testify  the  truth,  and  that  i have 
.done/'  • * » 

“ This  witness  (proceeds  the  learned  Serjeant)  was  a very  reverend 
person,  as  1 guessed,  of  about  seventy  years  of  age;  his  testimony  was 
delivered  gravely  and  temperately,  but  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
auditory."  His  brother,  also  a man  in  years,  and  the  minister  of  the 
adjoining  parish,  having  been  likewise  present,  was  called,  and  being 
sworn,  deposed  in  every  point,  44  the  sweating  of  the  brow,  thechange 
of  the  colour,  thrice  opening  the  eye,  and  thrice  motion  of  the  finger/' 
The  first  witness  added,  that  he  had  dipped  his  own  finger,  in  the 
blood  which  came  from  the  dead  body,  and  swore  he  believed  it  was 
real  blood.  > 

. This  evidence"  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  for  the  people  who 
were  convinced,  by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  the  dead  woman 
herself,  that  heaven  marked  out  the  accused  for  its  vengeance.  The 
Judge,  however,  required  further  proof;  and  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  then  follows  is  of  a very  remarkable  nature,  but  wholly 
unconnected  with  my  present  subject.-  • 

. ' The  appearances  described  as  having  taken  place  in  this  corpse  are 
so  very  similar  to  those  on  the  vampyres  (excepting  as  to  the  alteration 
said  to  have  visibly  taken  place  before  the  by-slanders)  that  1 thought 
Shis  story  well  worth  relating  by  way  of  comparison.  . It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  murdered  person  did  actually,  from  some  natural 
cause,  exhibit  (he  phenomena  of  a fresh  skin  and  a fullness  of  blood, 
and  even  that  the  sudden  removal  into  the  air  produced  some  apparent 
change.  The  rest  must  be  wholly  placed  to  the  account  of  imagina- 
lion  in  the  good  old  clergymen.  ... 

As  for  the  more  wonderful  pkrt  of  the  varapyre-superstition,  that 
from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived,  the  sucking  of  the  blood  of 
the  living,  we  find  a parallel  belief  to  have  obtained,  nearly  about 
the  period  of  Arnold  Paul’s  death,  in  Holland.  A book  of  mid- 
wifery, published  ip  the  year  1730, by  Dr.  Mowbray,  entitled,  uTh$, 
Female  Physician/'  treating  of  unnatural  births,  and  mentioning  some 
observations  made  by  himself  in  Holland,  proceeds  in  the  following 
Words ; 44  That  these  births  in  those  parts  are  often  attended  with,  a 
monstrous  little  animal , the  likest  of  any  thing  in  shape  and  size  to  a 
moodi-war py  having  a hooked  snout , fiery  sparkling  eyes , a long  round 
neck , and  an  acuminated  short  toil , of  an  extraordinary  agility  of  feel+ 
At  first  sight  of  the  world's  light,  it  commonly  yells  and  shrieks  fear- 
fully ; and  seeking  for  a lurking  hole,  runs  up  and  down  like  a liUU 
Vccmon , which  indeed  I took  it  for,  the  first  time  1 saw  it,  and  that  for 
pone  of  the  better  sort” 

He  then  tells  a story  of  what  happened  to  himself;  that  being  on  his 
passage  in  the  ordinary  fare  vessel  from  Harliagcn  to  Amsterdam,  the 
voyage  being  much  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  a woman  fell  in  labour 
before  they  got  to  shore,  and  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  deliver- 
ing her,  when,  he  says,  44  this  fore-mentioned  Animal  made  itswoix- 
. derfui 
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derful  egress , filling  my  ears  with  dismal  Shrieks  and  my  mind  with 
greater  Con  stern  ation.” 

A<  Afterwards,’1  says  he,  at  some  intervals,  u I had  occason  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  several  famous  universities 
m these  provinces  upon  this  head,  who  ingenuously  told  me  that  it  was 
so  common  a thing  among  the  sea-faring  and  meaner  sort  of  people , 
that  scarce  one  of  these  women  in  three  escaped  this  kind  of  strange 
Birth;  which  my  own  small  practice  among  them  afterwards  also 
confirmed,  insomuch  that  I always  as  much  expected  the  thing,  de 
suyger  (as  it  is  called)  as  the  Child  itself;  and,  besides,  the  women 
m like  manner  make  a respective  suitable  preparation  to  receive  it 
warmly,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire , holding  sheets  before  the  chimney , 
that  it  may  not  get  of;  as  it  always  endeavours  to  save  itself  by  getting 
into  some  dark  hole  or  corner.  They  properly  call  it  de  suyger , which 
is  (in  our  language)  the  Sucker,  because,  like  a leech , it  sucks  up  the 
In  f ant's  blood  and  aliment.”* 

• It  should  6eem  that  some  Daemon,  similar  to  the  suyger , was  sup- 
posed by  the  inhabitants  of  Medregga  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and,  in  like  manner,  suck  up  the  blood  of  the  living.  But, 
without  insisting  too  strongly  on  the  analogy  between  the  two  super- 
stitions, this  relation  of  Dr-  Mowbray  must  be  regarded  as  another  cu- 
rious instance  of  the  strange  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  torment 
itself  with  imaginary  terrors.  In  this  case  we  see  that  a general  be- 
lief has  obtained  over  a whole  province  of  a thing  absolutely  impossi- 
ble in  the  course  of  nature,  and  which  it  comes  within  the  evidence 
of  the  senses  of  thonsands  totally  to  contradict ; and  yet  we  find  it  sup- 

* ported  by  a man  of  learning  in  his  profession,  who  states  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  not  once,  hut  often,  and 
has  thus  made  himself  guilty  either  of  a most  wanton  and  useless  lie, 

’ or  of  a credulity  and  aptness  to  be  deluded  that  almost  exceeds  belief* 

* I have  no  doubt  that  the  story- of  Lerinus  Lumuius  {whom  Mowbray 
quotes  as  an  authority  for  the  same  ridiculous  fiction)  is  equally  impu- 
dent and  strange. 

• While  I am  engaged  in  this  curious  detail  of  popular  superstitions, 
shall  I intrude  too  much  on  the  limits  of  your  Magazine  by  mentioning 
another,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fiction  ofvampyres,  but  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  great  extent  to  which  it  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  from  the  authority  of  those  Writers  who  have  ventured  to 

• record  it? 

John  von  Hoorn,  who  was  bishop  of  Liege  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  in  a letter  written  by  him  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  describes  the  following  phaenoraena  as  having 
fallen  under  his  notice  within  his  own  diocese.  Every  day,  for  a consi- 
derable time  after  Ea&ter-day  in  the  year  1501,  fiery  and  bloody  crosses 
were  observ  ed  in  the  church,  in  the  streets,  in  houses,  and  even  in  bed- 
chambers, 

- 

* * In  this  quotation  from  Dr.  Mowbray,  I have  preserved  -the  Italics  and  Ca- 
pitals just  as  he  himself  inserted  them,  in  order  to . impress  his  readers  with  the 
„n|ore  horror  and  astonishment. 
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chambers,  sometimes  plain,  and  at  others  divided  at  the  ends.  Kan/ 
them  fell  on  the  veils  and  heads  of  women.  He  mentions  a parti-; 
cular  instance  in  one  young  woman  22  years  old,  of  family  and  of  good 
character,  who  was  almost  deprived  of  her  senses  by  her  terror  at  these 
portents;  for  one  day  her  mother  pointed  out  to  her  a large  mark  of  a 
cross  of  a golden  colour,  flaming  at  the  four  extremities,  impressed 
upon  her  veil.  Frightened  at  the  sight,  the  poor  girl  took  off  the 
•veil,  and  having  laid  it  by  very  reverently  in  a secure  place,  put  on 
another,  which  very  soon  exhibited  precisely  the  same  appearance. 
Many  people  were  gathered  together  to  observe  her,  and  the  same 
.prodigies  continuing  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  she  had  changed  in 
that  lime  no  fewer  than  thirty  veils,, every  one  of  which  was  successive- 
ly marked  with  large  flame-coloured  or  bloody  crosses.  At  length  one 
of  these  crosses,  of  the  colour  and  taste,  of  honey,  appeared  on  her 
$hin,  extending  from  the  under-lip  to  the  throat,  and,  when  she  raised 
her  hand  to  touch  it,  another  cross  appeared  on  that  also,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  all  the  by-staridefs.  In  about  two  hours  both  these  marks 
died  away,  but  no  sooner  had  they  disappeared,  than  her  head  was 
encircled  with  a coronet  of  a green  colour,  emitting  rays  in  the  shape 
*f  thorns.  Neither  were  her  husband’s  shirts  free  from  these  miracu- 
lous signs.  * • 

The  curate  of  her  parish  advised  her  to  go  to  Maestricht  {where the 
bishop  then  resided)  to  confess  herself. on  the  approaching  jubilee. 
She  did  so  accordiugly,  and  then,  with  renewed  confidence,  went  bold- 
ly into  the  street,  attired  iu  a uew  veil  perfectly  white;  but  hardly 
had  she  left  the  confessional  before  a remarkable  stream  of.  blood  col- 
lected on  the  top  of  her  .head-dress,  spreading  itself  all  over  the  veil, 
and  dropping  on  her  shoulder,  where  it  formed  itself  into  the  shape  of 
a cross,  and  continually  enlarged.  In  this  slate  she  went  immediately 
lo.  present  herself  to  the  bishop,  who,  iu  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  ccr- 
■filies  by  oath  the  truth  of  what  he  saw.  We  are  not  informed  what 
became  of  the  poor  lady  at  last.  ....  * > 

This  letter  may  be  found  iu  BoxhornVs  Collection  pf  the  Historians 
of  Liege,  printed  at  Leyden,  16T3,  in  the  Annals  of  Johu  Nauclerus, 
bishop  of  Tubingen,  and  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Wolff,  in  tw  o volumes 
folio,  1072,  vol.  i.  p.  802.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  whatever  for 
this  imposture,  and  the  story  is  attested  solemnly  by  the  grave  bishop* 
on  the  faith  of  many  credible  witnesses.  . t ..  , .» 

About  the  same  time,  a similar  miracle  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  at  Hcnneberg,  in  Swabia.  Tfie  lirst  of  the  crosses  .was  observed 
.by  one  Simon  Lamparter,  on  Barbara  the  wife  of  James  Daettler.,  and 
daughter  of  John  Reuter,  ou  the  eve  of  some  great  festival. . 

OnLaster-eve  it  was  observed  again  to  fail  on  a girl  of  20,  named 
Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  Holtz,  On  a white  ribbon  'which 
-she  wore  lound  her  head  were  seeu  thirty  . yellow  spots  of  the  size  of 
f small  corns,  and  across  ot  a sea-green  colour.  On  her  veil  was  along 
yellow  line,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a cross  of  yellow”,  green,  and  blue, 
and  a ladder  of  violet- colour,  together  with  several  other  marks  too 
.tedious  lo  be  detailed.  . The  truth  of  this  history  is  attested  V 

....  • - -Ciusius 
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Crus ius,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Empire  under  Maximilian  I.  I have 
extracted  it  from  the  same  Wolfius  or  Wolf,  who  is  a great  recorder 
• of  wonders. 

These  strange  details,  though  they  have  been  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated by  the  credulity  of  the  relators,  must  have  had  some  foun- 
dation in  truth.  . Nor  let  us  laugh  at  our  ancestors  who  lived  three 
centuries  ago,  for  their  easy  faith  in  miracles,  while  we  have  instance* 
of  such  superstitions  in  our  own  days,  as  the  St ockwel  1-ghost  and 
many  others,  as  solemnly  attested  as  the  history  of  the  right  reverend 
John  von  Hoorn.  Many  of  your  readers  will  recollect  a much  more  com- 
plete parallel  in  some  events  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  three  years 
since. to  have  happened  at  a small  village  in  Cambridgeshire,  where 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  could,  for  some  weeks  together,  wear 
a single  article  of  dress  an  hour  without  finding  it  slit  and  cut  in  many 
places,  and  sometimes  absolutely  parted  into  shreds  by  some  invisible 
agency. . 

Those  who  can  account  for  this  prodigy  of  their  own  times  may 
perhaps  End  some  probable  solution  of  the  miraculous  crosses  at 
Liege. 

ARMINIUS. 


AN  EARLY  TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheiuzunu 
Sir , ... 

A REMARK  made  by  the  writer  of  the  entertaining  Compa- 
rison of  Manners  in  two  Centuries,  in  one  of  your  early  numbers, 
concerning  the  infrequency  of  journeys  for  curiosity  in  England,  and 
the  total  absence  of  a taste  for  the  picturesque,  at  the  earlier  period,  is 
singularly  confirmed  by  an  extract  from  a manuscript  Tour  in  England, 
made  about  the  year  1697,  by  a lady  of  noble  family,  which  lias  late- 
ly fallen  into  my  hands.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  Westmoreland 
lakes,  which,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  \vere'then  as  little  known 
to  the  southern  inhabitants  of  the  island  as  those  of  Lapland.  The  . 
narrative  is  written  in  so  bald  a style,  and  is  so  unenlivened  by  any 
thing  either  sprightly  or  sentimental,  that  a transcript  of  it  would  be 
tedious  to  most  of  your  readers ; I shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
the  notice  of  a few  particulars,  characteristic  as  well  of  the  st  ite  of  the 
country  at  that  time*  as  of  the  turn  of  a female  observer  in  the  superior 
ranks  of  society. 

The  lady  begins  her  description  with  the  town  of  Kendal,  which 
was  then,  as  at  present,  noted  for  its  manufactures.  These  consisted 
of  what  are  called  cottons,  used  for  blankets,  ami  purchased  by  the 
Scots  for  their  plaids,  and  of  linsey-woolsies,  together  with  a great  quan- 
tity of  tanned  leather.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  at  the  King’s 
Arms,  for  potted  char,  induced  her  not  only  to  bespeak  some  of  that 
article  from  the  landlady,  but  made  her  “ curious  to  sec  the  great 
water,  which  is  the  only  place  that  fish  is  to  be  lound  This  sole 
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motive  apparently  led  the  lady  to  venture  through  the  narrow  stony 
lanes  of  the  country,  passed  by  no  other  carriages  but  very  narrow 
cars  like  wheelbarrows,  to  Winander-mcre.  Here  she  notices*  the 
principal  island,  then  inhabited  by  the'  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Phillips.  She,  of  course,  makes  her  observations  on  the  great 
object  of  her  enquiries,  the  char  fish ; and  then,  with  sufficient  accu- 
lracy,  describes  the  water  of  the  lakes,  its  motion,  its  feeders,  and  out- 
let. * She  speaks  of  the  high  rocky  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
*and  of  the  wild  tract  called  Furness  Fells.  Thence  she  makes  a di- 
gression to  the  manufacture  of  the  clap-bread,  or  large  thin  oat-cakcs, 
which  were  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  and  when  well  made,  were, 

. she  says,  “ as  crisp  and  pleasant  to  eat  as  any  thing  you  can  iraa- 

. >»  ... 

g ine. * 

A ride  for  some  miles  over  the  fells  gives  occasion  to  a general  de- 
scription of  the  face  of  the  country,  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  of 
picture , though  nothing  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  the  result  of  an  oh~ 

‘ serving  eye,  but  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  ideas  but  simply  those 
* of  the  objects  themselves.  The  sublimity  or  beauty  associated  in  a 
cultivated  mind  with  scenes  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  feelings  of 
which  she  had  no  conception ; and  the  only  symptom  of  pleasure  which 
she  betrays,  is  where  sli£  speaks  of  the  murmurs  of  the  currents  of 
water  which  rush  from  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  villages  are  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  wretched  huts,  made  of  stones  without  mortar, 
and  roofed  with  slates ; and  the  .entertainment  at  public-houses  only 
clap-bread  with  butter  and  cheese,  and  a cup  of  beer. 

I shall  here  transcribe  a passage  from  her  letter,  as  a specimen  of 
her  maimer  of  writing  and  surveying. 

“Thence  I rode  almost  all  the  way  in  sight  of  this  great  water;  some- 
times I lost  it  by  reason  of  the  great  hills  interposing,  and  so  continued 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  that  pretty  steep  even  when  I was  in  that 
they  called  the  bottoms,  which  ire  very  ricli  good  grounds;  and  so' I 
, gained  by  degrees  from  lower  to  higher  grounds,  which  I always  went 
up  and  down  before  I came  to  another  hill.  At  last  I attained  to  the 
side  of  one  of  these  vast  hills,  or  fells  of  rocks,  which  I passed  on  the 
side,  much  about  the  middle,  for  looking  down  to  the  bottom  it  was  at 
least  a mile,  all  full  of  those  lesser  hills  and  inclosures;  so  looking  up- 
wards, I was  as  far  from  the  top,  which  was  all  rocks,  and  something 
more  barren,  though  there  was  some  trees  and  woods  growing  in  the 
rocks,  aud  hanging  over  all  down  the  brow  of  some  of  the  hilh. 
From  these  great  fells  there  are  several  springs  out  of  the  rock  that 
trickle  down  their  sides,  and  as  they  meet  with  stones  and  rocks  in 
the  way,  which  something  obstructs  their  passage,  and  so  they  come 
with  more  violence,  that  gives  a pleasing  sound  and  murmuring  noise. 
These  descend  by  degrees,  and  at  last  fall  into  the  Iow’er  grounds  and 
fructify  it,  which  makes  the  land  so  fruitful  in  the  vallies;  and  upon 
those  very  high  fells  or  rocky  hills  it  is,  though  so  high,  yet  a moorish 
sort  of  ground  i whence  they  dig  abundance  of  peat,  which  they  use  for 
their  fuel,  being  in  many  places  a barren  ground,  yielding  no  wood.*' 

• . ••  She 
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■ She  theti  crossed  over  into  Cumberland,  and  came  to*  Ulleswater, 
which  she  describes  in  the  same  style  as  Winander  mere.  On  riding 
through  a forest  or  park  by  its  side,  she  took  the  diversion  of  coursing 
by  means  of  a greyhound  that  accompanied  her.  A fine  round  hill  at 
the  end  of  this  lake,  fertile  in  grass  and  corn,  pleased  her  much,  as  the 
termination  of  the  deserts  and  barren  rocks  she  had  been  passing. 
No  others  of  the  lakes  are  mentioned,  and  the  lady  seems  to  have  been 
fully  satisfied  with  the  view  she  had  taken  of  this  wild  and  unfrequent- 
ed region. 

Yours,  See.  S. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  COTTON-SPINNING  MACHINES. 

t _ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atkenaum. 

* • 
tulit  alter  honor es  ; 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves . Virc. 

Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  your  last  number,  in  noticing1 
the  great  perfection  to  which  cotton-spinning  is  brought,  has  fallen 
into  a very  common  error.  He  considers  the  cotton  trade  as  indebted, 
in  a great  measure,  for  its  present  flourishing  state,  to  the  late  inge- 
nious Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  whom  he  styles  u the  inventor  of  the 
cotton-spinning  machines,  which  have  enabled  us  to  surpass  all  our 
rivals,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  the  manufacture,  but  in  our  ability  to 
undersell  them  in  their  own  markets.” 

Now,  Sir,  the  machines  for  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  obtained 
his  patent,  are  only  used  for  the  spinning  of  yarn  of  a very  limited  de- 
gree of  fineness,  such  as  is  manufactured  into  quiltings,  dimities,  and 
other  goods  of  a similar  strength  of  fabric.  They  are  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing yarn  much  finer  than  45  hanks  in  the  pound ; and  the  average 
quality  of  what  is  spun  from  them  is  much  lower  than  that.  Thb 
Paisley  muslin,  therefore,  of  your  correspondent,  which  he  states  to 
be  made  of  yarn  as  high  as  No.  250,*  cannot  be  produced  from  Sir 
Richard’s  machines. 

About  the  time,  or  perhaps  rather  before,  Sir  Richard  obtained  his' 
patent,  a machine  was  invented  of  entirely  different  structure  to  his, 
and  which  at  the  time  did  not  attract  so  much  notice.  Gradual  i ap- 
provements were  made  in  it,  and  numbers  of  them  were  used.  They' 
were  at  first  called  M Hall  ith  wood  wheels from  the  circumstance 
of  their  inventor,  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton,  living  at  a place  of  thatl 
name,  near  Bolton  le Moors.  From  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  spindles^ 
they  were  progressively  made  of  greater  size  and  more  perfect  con-* 

struction, 

• It  will  be  understood,  Aiat  the  mode  of  estimating  the  fineness  and  valnd 
of  cotton  jam,  is  by  a comparison  of  weight  with  measure.  840  yards  make 
•nc  hank,  "and  by  the  number  of  these  hanks  in  a pound  (which  is  ascertained 
by  a simple  process)  the  article  is  denominated  and  sold. 
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struction,  and  at  present  are  so  large  as  to  contain  from  three  to  four 
hundred  spindles.  These  are  the  machines  which,  under  the  name  of 
44  mules,"  are  now  in  such  general  use,  and  which  alone  are  capable 
of  producing  the  yarn  of  which  our  muslins  and  cambrics  are  made.  • 
They  are  used  for  spinning  even  as  low  as  40  hanks,  and  thereby 
in  some  measure  supersede  the  machines  of  Sir  Richard,  as  they  pro- 
duce the  same  yarn  at  a cheaper  rate,  but  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  qua- 
lity. ...  : 

The  machines  for  preparing  cotton  for  spinning  kept  paoe  in  im-  J 
provement  with  the  machine  itself,  and  are  also  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton.  Till  within  these  few'  years,  the 
finest  cotton,  that  was  brought  from  India  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
was  comparatively  of  no  use  in  England.  Owing*  to  its  extreme  de- 
licacy and  peculiarity  of  fibre,  the  carding  engines  then  in  use  could 
not  be  brought  to  work  it  into  a state  fit  for  spinning.  But  the  late 
improvements  in  that  series  of  machinery  which  spinners  call  44  the 
preparation,"  have  obviated  this  difficulty,  and  by  enabling  us  to  spin 
that  cotton  to  the  degree  of  fineness  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  fyaye 
^rendered  our  manufacture  the  wonder  and  envy  of  our  rivals. 

Mr,  Crompton’s  invention  was  not  confined  to  the  improvement  pf 
these  machines.  He  had  a great  share  in  those  inventions  by  which 
the  moving  power  (either  produced  by  steam  or  water)  is  caused  to  do 
the  greatest  possible  work  from  the  degree  of  force  given.  And  the 
steam  engines  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  are  now  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  spinning,  S:c.  in  a manner  truly  astonishing.  There  is  an 
establishment  near  Manchester,  consisting  of  a square  of  cotton- mills, 
with  a steam  engine  in  the  centre,  which  gives  motion  to  the  whole. 

I am  not  here  giving  to  Mr.  Crompton  any  merit  in  the  improvements-' 
ip  steam  engines  themselves,  but  in  the  mode  of  their  application.  Of 
this  merit  other  ingenious  men  now  living  have  a great  share;  but  he 
is  the  sole  inventor  of  the  machines  which  are  worked  by  these  means,  • 
and  of  course  he  must  have  chiefly  contributed  in  adapting  them  Jo  the 
operations  of  a moving  power  in  the  manner  they  are  npw  used. 
These  are  the  machines  which  spin  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  cot- 
ton brought  to  this  country ; these  are  the  machines  which  spin  the 
yam  of  which  our  muslins  are  made;  and  these  are  the  machines 
which  our  rivals  so  much  wish  to  avail  themselves  of,  along  with  us,, 
and  respecting  which  the  legislature  has  of  late  been  so  vigilant  in 
preventing  exportation  and  the  emigration  of  artificers  to  the  continent. 
Their  inventor,  therefore,  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton,  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  chiefly  contributed  to  bring  tHc  cotton  trade  to  its 
present  flourishing  state.  His  machines  are  not  a mere  improvement 
on  those  of  Sir  Ifichayd  Arkwright ; they  are  a separate  invention,  and 
have  all  the  merit  of  originality.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted 
principally  to  their  improvement,  and  the  country  may  yet  expect  far-* 
(her  benefits  from  his  talents  and  unwearied  perscvcrauce. 

This  persou  still  resides  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  He  never  obtain- 
ed a patent  for  his  invention,  nor  ever  solicited  any.  He  never  derived 
any  emolument  fioro  it,  but  that  of  being  the  first  to  avail  himself  of 
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the  multiplication  of  labour  which  it  produces,  an  advantage  which 
others  would  speedily  procure  to  a greater  extent  than  himself,  as  he 
had  not  the  capital  requisite  to  put  him  in  fair  competition  with  them. 

1 must  mention  also  a small  pecuniary  compliment  which,  I am  told, 
w^s  voted  him  from  a certain  society ; I am  not  certain  as  to  this  fact. 

Some  years  ago  a subscription  was  set  on  foot,  on  a very  liberal 
scale,  by  the  most  considerable  mercantile  people  in  Lancashire,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  pn  him  a reward  in  some  degree  equal  to  the 
merits  of  his  invention.  Had  this  been  carried  into  full  effect,  it 
would  have  secured  to  him  a competent  fortune.  But  unhappily  that 
gengwus  warmth  with  which  the  scheme  was  undertaken,  soon  sub-  ‘ 
sided  : the  subscription  suffered  all  the  delays  to  which  public  under- 
takings are  liable:  and  that  noble  project  was  gradually  forgotten  and 
abandoned.  The  unfortunate  vicissitudes  of  the  cotton  trade,  especi- 
ally the  spinning  department,  have  hindered  its  reviva),  and  will  pro- 
bably prevent  it  from  ever  taking  place. 

While  this  matter  was  iu  agitation,  Mr.  Crompton  steadily  resisted 
the  suggestions  of  his  friends  to  take  any  active  part  in  it.  He  refused 
to  stir  one  step  from  his  business  on  that  occasion,  however  tempting 
might  be  the  prospect  of  success.  Though  his  family  is  numerous,  * 
h;s  sons  are  most  of  them  grown  up,  and  are  of  great  service  to  him 
in  his  business,  which  continues  to  be  that  of  a cotton-spinner  and 
manufacturer.  They  are  all  of  them  ingenious  young  men,  and  I . 
doubt  not  will  prove  themselves  in  future  life  worthy  of  such  a father. 
With  these  blessings,  though  not  rich,  Mr.  Crompton  may  be  pro-' 
nounced,  in  the  philosophic  sense  of  the  w'ord,  independent,  for  his 
wants  are  moderate,  and  his  means  competent  to  supply  them.  It  is  , 
nevertlieless  to  be  regretted,  that  merit  like  his  should  have  remained 
in  obscurity.  Our  rivals  in  the  cotton  trade  on  the  continent  are 
soaking  every  exertion  to  excel  us  in  tfie  manufacture.  What  mighfr 
they  not  do  with  a man  of  his  talent  among  them?  I know  that  his 
son  once  refused  a considerable  offer  to  go  abroad,  and  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  that  he  himself  uiust  have  had  inagy  overtures  of  that  Ma- 
ture to  reject  also.  He  is  universally  respected  by  ajl  who  know  him;* 
and  J am  happy,  while  paying  this  tribute  to  his  merits,  in  the  re-, 
flection  that  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton  has  this  great  additional  title  tq 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen^-he  is  an  hones|\ 

J*AN. 

I am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader,  R,  R, 

London,  5th  Jane,  1807.  . 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  FRENCH  PROSODY. 

• • 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

5m,  • 

YOUR  Correspondent,  S.  I.  in  your  number  for  May, 
while  be  very  justly  remarks,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight’s  opi^ 
ploq  on  the  first  verse  of  Voltaire’s  Henriade,  that  the  e muel  in  chanlt 

forms 
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forms  an  additional  syllable,  falls  at  the  same  time  himself  into  a 
considerable  mistake,  which  I beg  leave  to  rectify  through  the  same 
channel. 

‘He  says,  that  in  French,  when  two  vowels  meet  together,  one  u is 
generally  elided  ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case**  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  always  the  case,  without  any  exception  ; and  the  subsequent 
line  quoted  from  Boileau  by  your  Correspondent, 

Lui  donna  chez  les  Crecs  cette  hauteur  divine, 
is  not  a case  in  point,  because  the  h in  hauteur  is  not  a vowel;  it  is 
aspirated,  and  therefore  acts  the  part  of  a sort  of  consonant:  cel-te, 
then,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  syllables;  but  if  the  h was  mute,  as  ’ 
in  habilele  for  instance,  the  elision  would  then  take  place,  and  it  should 
be  read  thus,  celt * abitcle. 

Why  the  French  h is  sometimes  aspirated  and  sometimes  not,  has 
never  yet,  I believe,  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Grammarians 
and  lexicographers  say,  that  in  those  words  which  are  derived  from  * 
the  Latin,  as  homme  from  homo , it  is  not  to  be  aspirated;  but  to  that 
rule  there  are.  numerous  exceptions.  I beg  leave  to  suggest  a frequent 
reason  of  that  apparent  inconsistency,  which  I do  not  recollect  to  have- 
ever  seen  noticed.  We  are,  in  fact,  obliged  in  some  Frenfch  words  to 
aspirate  the  4,  if  we  would  avoid  a gross  mistake  which,  without  it, 
the  similarity  of  sounds  would  produce.  As  the  final  consonant  is  to 
be  joined  with  the  vqwei  beginning  the  next,  if  T read  in  the  follow*  ’ 
ing  instances,  without  aspirating  the  4 • 


ce$  hauteurs  ( these  heights J 
Ces  Her  os  (these  Heroes ) 
ces  I mines  (these  hatreds  J 


(itvriil  sound) 
/a*  if  I said, y 


ces  auteurs  (these  authors} 
ces  Zeros  (these  cyphers  J 
ces  saines  (these  groins) 


In  verbs  the  same  would  happen:  ex.  gr.  cette  famille  est  hanlee  par 
un  esprit  (this  family  is  haunted  by  a ghost  J would  sound,  without  the 
aspiration,  like  est  lenlee  (is  tempted)  8cc. 

Speaking  of  the  mute,  or  feminine  e,  and  of  the  first  verse  of  U 
Hcnriade,  which  has  occasioned  these  observations,  permit  me  to  re- 
mark, en  passant , how  much  such  a verse  is  unworthy  such  a master. 
These  three  mute  e’s  follow  one  another,  the  two  last  especially,  are  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  a musical  car,  Je  chant*  ce.  How  much  more  har- 
monious, and  at  the  same  time  dignified,  is  the  first  verse  of  the 
Lutrin, 

Je  ehanle  les  combats , el  ce  Pr'elai  terrible ! 


Voltaire,  it  is  true,  with  all  his  taste,  has  more  than  once  been 
guilty  of  very  harsh  verses:  every  body  conversant  with  French  lite- 
rature, has  heard  of  this  barbarous  verse,  in  the  comedy  of  J\fanine, 

Jfon  il  n’ est  rien  que  Jfanine  nhonore , , i 

r 

wherein  there  are  no  less  than  nine  letters  n ; but  one  would  suppose, 
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that  to  the  very  first  line  of  an  epic  poem,  he  would  have  paid  the 
greatest  attention. 

If  these  trifling  observations  are  worth  your  acceptance,  they  are  at 
your  service.  , 

1 am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  L.  M. 

5th  Jane,  1807. 


ANSWER  TO  D.  S.  ON  AN  ERROR  IN  CALCULATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athcnaum. 

Sir, 

ON  examining  the  letter  of  your  Correspondent,  D.  S.  in 
the  last  Athenaeum,  I find  that  he  has  embarrassed  himself  with  a 
difficulty  of  his  own  creation,  and  imputed  to  the  authors  to  whom  he 
refers,  an  absurdity  which  could  never  have  entered  into  their  minds. 

Let  me  ask,  what  writer  ever  did  or  could  make  the  extravagant 
supposition,  that  a cubic  foot  contained  189$  cubic  inches?  The 
meaning  of  the  passages  alluded  to  is,  that  a cubic  foot,  namely  1728 
cubic  inches  of  that  mixture  which  is  called  the  standard  alloy  of  gold, 
will  weigh  18888  ounces. 

The  misapprehension  of  D.  S.  is  too  evident  to  insist  on,  and  would 
apply  to  every  mixture  of  substances  of  unequal  specific  gravities; 
for  if  any  quantity,  suppose  half  a foot,  of  one  be  added  to  the  same 
weight  of  the  other,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  product  should 
be  one  foot.* 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  8cc,  A.  E.  , 


CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 


On  the  Changes  which  the  Poems  of  Ilomer  may  have,  gradually  under- 
gone, and  on  his  Scholiasts  and  Biographers. 

THE  revolution  of  opinion  on  a subject  purely  speculative, 
and  in  which  no  interests  of  mankind  are  involved,  has  in  few  instance! 
been  more  signally  illustrated,  than  in  the  late  controversy  which  has 
divided  the  admirers  of  Homer  into  parties,  scarcely  less  differing 
from  each  other,  though  without  mutual  animosity,  than  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  of  old,  or  the  literary  factions  which  have  at  times  in  mo- 
dern universities  distinguished  themselves  by  those  names.  It  would 
formerly  have  been  deemed  an  offence,  worthy  to  be  expiated  by  the 
severest  penalties  which  can  he  inflicted  in  the  literary  republic,  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  respecting  a single  article  of  the  received  Homeric 
creed  — that  there  existed  in  remote  ages  a blind  poet  who  surpassed 
in  genius  all  preceding  ancl  subsequent  bards — that  he  published  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  m the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  those  poems, 

and 
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and  probably  iiiany  other  works  which  have  since  been  lpst— that  those 
poems,  like  the  works  of  nature,  are  absolute  and  perfect  in  their  de- 
sign and  in  all  their  parts — that  the  business  of  the  reader  is  not  to 
criticise,  but  to  understand  and  admire,  and  that  every  apparent  ble- 
mish tends  only  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  fn  short  it  was 
not  deemed  an  overcharged  praise  to  say, 

Road  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more,  , 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Verse  M ill  seem  prose  ; but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

The  spirit  of  curiosity  has,  however,  prompted  some  enquirers  ta 
examine  the  articles  of  this  faith,  and  even  to  advance  an  hypothesis 
subversive  of  some  of  its  principal  points,  which  has  been  embraced  by 
/ many,  and  is  at  least  examined  with  patience  and  candour  by  those  who 
differ  from  it.  By  the  advocates  of  this  system  it  has  been  represented  as 
improbable  that  works  of  such  extent  and  excellence  should  have  beeu 
produced,  in  a complete  state,  under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
the  age  to  which  they  are  ascribed;  that  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is 
•conformable  to  this  improbability ; that  the  first  regular  epic  poem 
seems  to  have  been  the  birth  of  centuries;  nay,  some  have  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  sacred  name  of  Homer  itself,  representing  it 
as  only  an  abstract  generic  term,  employed  to  designate  the  ancient 
bards.  The  merit  of  the  poems  themselves  is  equally  maintained  by 
the  rational  advocates  of  every  side  of  these  questions. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  m this  con- 
troversy, it  may  be  allowed  that  the  obscurity  of  the  period  in  question, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  expeditious  use  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced, and  uncoutradicted  intimations  of  antiquity  respecting  some 
important  circumstances,  tend  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  com- 
mon opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
the  union  of  parts,  the  reference  of  distant  parts  to  each  other,  the  simi- 
larity of  style  and  genius,  and  the  even  and  uninterrupted  How  of  nar- 
ration, is  so  strong,  as  almost  to  extort  a conviction,  that  the  poems 
which  are  thus  characterized  arc  one  in  their  origin  as  well  as  in  their 
.structure,  and  not  composed  of  casual  fragments  and  discordant  parts, 
resembling  the  walls  of  Athens,  constructed  from  the  materials  which 
first  occurred,  tombs  and  public  monuments,  and  the  ruins  of  demo- 
lished edifices,  sacred  and  profane. 

If  we  balance  these  opposite  evidences,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
the  latter  is  more  weighty  and  decisive.  The  voice  of  history  respecting 
periods  so  remote,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  The 
testimony  of  the  poems  themselves,  is  a strong  and  living,  if  not  deci- 
sive evidence,  which  the  lapse  of  time  is  not  able  to  impair. 

Should  it  be  admitted  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  came  from  the 
hands  of  one  author  in  a connected  form,  resembling  that  which  they 
now  bear,  it  may  still  be  a subject  of  enquiry  how  nearly  their  primi- 
tive state  has  been  retained,  and  what  may  be  the  circumstances  of  va- 
riation through  which  they  have  passed. 


Supposing 
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Supposing  the  poems  of  Homer  to  have  been  originally  committed 
to  writing,  their  external  form  with  respect  to  orthography  must  have 
varied  considerably  from  that  under  which  they  appeared  in  subsequent 
times.  In  the  early  age  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  characters  distin- 
guishing the  long  and  short  vowels  and  double  consonants  were  not  in- 
troduced, the  aspirate  was  denoted  by  the  same  figure  as  in  the  Latin 
alphabet,  diphthongs  were  imperfectly  marked  by  single  characters* 
and  a character  representing  the  digarama  held  its  place  among  the 
other  letters.  This  character  may  perhaps  furnish  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  their  doctrine  to  the  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  the  poems  of 
Homer  were  not  originally  written.  Had  it  ever  existed  in  manu- 
scripts of  this  poet,  the  memory  of  it  could  scarcely  have  been  so  en- 
tirely obliterated.  Of  its  existence  in  the  writings  of  the  Aeolic  poets, 
which  writings  have  themselves  perished,  memorials  have  reached  us. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a sound,  so  important  in  the  prosody  of  the 
poet,  should  not  have  been  denoted  by  a character,  if  alphabetical  cha- 
racters were  employed  to  transmit  his  works,  while  its  power  remained. 

• The  two  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  are  thus  represented  by  Upton,  in 

what  he  considers  as  their  ancient  orthography. 

• <» 

• 4 % 

MENIN  AEAE  THEA  ITEAEIAAEO  AKHIAE02 
..  ~ - , ‘ OAOUENEN  E MTPI  AXHEOI2  AArE  ETHEXE. 

. .But  there' is ,r,eason  to  believe  that  alterations  much  more  important 
than  those  of  mere  orthography  have  been  admitted  into  the  text  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

It  may  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  the  course  of  many  cen- 
turies, when  language  had  not  been  fixed  by  accurate  critical  and 
grammatical  laws,  modernized  terms  would  in  some  instances  be  sub- 
stituted for  ancient  and  obsolete  expressions. 

Of  the  variations  which  actually  existed  in  the  early  copies  of 
Homer,  the  numerous  corrected  editions,  or  which  were 

made  of  his  text,  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  proof.  The  la- 
bours of  so.  many  successive  critics,  professedly  directed  to  its  restora- 
tion, shew  the  unsettled  state  in  which  it  long  continued.  The  remain- 
ing scholiasts,  though  their  information  is  probably  very  incomplete, 
yet  specify  a great  number  of  various  readings,  and  throw  doubts  on 
the  genuineness  of  some  considerable  passages.  .The  citations  of  Homer 
by  the  ancient  writers  differ  materially  from  our  present  copies,  and 
some  passages  which  they  quote  are  not  now  to  be  found.  dCschines* 
speaks  of  Homer  as  in  the  Iliad  frequently  making  use  of  this  expres- 
sion : 

« • • ■ » * 

* m » 

♦n/un  y it?  <rrparov  nX^i. 

% 

words  which  now  no  wliere  occur.  In  some  late  editions  of  the  Iliad 
four  verses  have  been  admitted  into  the  ninth  book,  on  the  authority 
•f  Plutarch,  which  are  found  in  no  manuscripts,  having  been  ex  - 
* Vol.  II.  F punged 


• Cont.  Tim.  18,  Stq  h. 
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punned,  it  is  said,  by  Aristarchus  as  mentioning  the  crime  of  medi- 
tated parricide  without  sufficient  horror. 

In  more  early  ages,  when  the  transmission  of  the  poems  of  Homer 
was  probably  entrusted  chiefly  to  the  rhapsodists,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  they  would  be  exposed  to  still  greater  liberties.  The  de- 
fect of  the  rhapsodist’s  memory  would  sometimes  be  supplied  by  the 
extemporaneous  suggestions  of  his  imagination;  and  he  would  proba- 
bly feel  himself  at  times  under  an  irresistible  temptation  to  ingraft  his 
own  ornaments  on  the  simplicity  of  his  master.  Under  such  circum- 

Sances  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  the  exact  transmission  of  any 
terary  work. 

* It  cannot  then  be  supposed  that  we  now  exactly  possess  the  Homer 
of  the  hinth  century  before  Christ,  though  the  prevalence  of  ancient 
sentiments  and  descriptions  and  language  shews  that  our  present  text 
approaches  more  nearly  to  a state  of  purity  than  might  ]>erhaps  have 
been  previously  hoped.  “ Homeri  quidem  poemata,  qualia  nunc  ha- 
bentur  scripta,  non  immerito,  ut  videtur,  Homeri  rejaccimento , ut 
Italo  utamur  vocabulo,  voceraus,  non  quasi  tanta  sane  licentia  immu- 
tata,  quanta  Boiardi,  ltali,  poema  a Bernio,  neque  quanta  Chauceri 
nostri  poematia  a Drydenis  Popioque  conversa,  sed  majore,  ut  videtur, 
quain  Spenserus  ab  iiughesio  editus.’ 

The  national  bard  of  Greece,  rendered  venerable  and  in  some  pas- 
sages obscure  by  time^  and  almost  sacred  by  superstition,  and  consi- 
dered as  a treasure  of  moral,  physical,  and  political  wisdom,  would 
naturally  become  the  subject  of  innumerable  commentaries  and  expla- 
nations. 

The  earliest  interpreters  were  probably  allegorical.  That  many  of 
the  ancient  mythical  lictions,  of  which  mention  occurs  in  the  works  of 
Homer,  were  in  their  origin  allegorical,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  ex- 
tent of  language  in  early  periods  of  society  is  very  circumscribed. 
Abstract  ideas  arc  necessarily  delineated  by  words  primarily  appro- 
priated to  the  description  of  sensible  objects.  Hence  arise  symbolical 
forms  of  expression.  The  discovery  of  analogies  and  resemblances 
furnishes  no  less  delight  to  the  imagination  than  aid  to  the  early  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding.  Historical,  physical,  and  moral  truths 
are  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  pleasing  Get  ion,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
impressive  to  the  uninstructed  mind.  Their  symbolical  character  is 
* however  gradually  forgotten.  One  fiction  becomes  the  fertile  parent 
of  many  others,  and  the  system  of  popular  fable  branches  out  in  a 
luxuriance  of  wild  imaginations,  the  origin  and  connection  of  which 
it  becomes  impossible  to  dcvelopc. 

The  purport  of  many  of  the  mythical  fictions  was  probably  so  dis- 
guised in  the  time  of  Homer,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  incidental 
circumstances,  that  they  would  be  regarded  no  longer  as  symbols,  but 
the  narrations  of  facts.  As  the  origin  of  the  mythi  was  coincident 
with  an  early  and  rude  period  of  society,  the  moral  notions  which  they 

were 


* Burgess,  notes  on  Dawes,  437. 
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conveyed  were  extremely  indistinct  and  incorrect.  The  gods  were  re- 
presented with  all  the  frailties  of  the  rude  mortals  after  whom  they 
were  drawn,  lustful,  tyrannic,  jealous,  and  impetuous,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  little  else  than  their  pre-eminence  of  power* 

As  science  began  to  be  cultivated,  the  philosophers  were  ashamed 
of  the  grossness  of  the  prevalent  mythology.  Plato  proposed  to  ba- 
nish the  poets,  and  especially  Homer,  from  the  imaginary  republic 
whose  constitution  he  described.  Others  undertook  his  defence,  and 
as  they  could  not  maintain  his  fictions  in  their  gross  and  literal  sense, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  allegorical  interpretation. 

The  critical  interpretation  of  Homer  did  not  probably  flourish  be- 
fore the  Macedonian  period,  when  the  constitution  of  his  text  became 
the  object  of  general  concern,  and  his  language  began  to  be  obscured 
by  time;  and  when  the  principles  of  grammar  and  criticism  were  be- 
ginning to  be  investigated  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  been  known 
before.  The  grammarians  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Homer,  or  on  particular  parts  of  them,  were  extremely  numerous. 
The  names  of  commentators,  enumerated  in  the  late  edition  of  Fabri- 
cius,  considerably  exceed  a hundred.  From  various  autliors  miscella- 
neous collections  of  scholia  were  gradually  formed,  and  inserted  in 
manuscripts.  As  learning  declined  in  Greece,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage went  to  decay,  Homer  began  to  require  an  interpreter  even 
among  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  arose  the  glosses  which  were 
often  inserted  by  interlineation  in  the  manuscripts,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  reader. 

The  scholia  now  remaining  are  a miscellaneous  and  often  confused 
collection  of  the  remarks  of  different  commentators,  sometimes  criti- 
cal, and  sometimes  merely  verbal  and  explanatory.  The  more  ancient 
the  manuscript  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  more  valuable  the 
scholia  are  generally  found  to  be.  We  shall  enumerate  the  principal 
published  collections,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared. 

The  scholia  brevia , as  they  are  commonly  called,  were  first  pub- 
lished by  John  Lascaris  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1517.  They  have  since 
been  attached  to  various  editions  of  Homer,  but  have  been  unwarrant- 
ably interpolated  by  some  of  the  editors.  How  this  collection  was 
formed  by  Lascaris  does  not  appear.  It  has  been  suspected  that  he 
only  transformed  some  paraphrase  with  which  he  met  into  the  form  of 
scholia.  These  trifling  notes  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Di- 
dymus,  a grammarian  of  great  celebrity,  who  flourished  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  The  earliest  editions  are  not,  however,  guilty  of  this  false 
claim.  - 

The  commentaries  of  Eustathius  are  of  much  greater  fame  and  uti- 
lity. They  are  very  voluminous,  and  extend  through  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  They  were  first  published  at  Rome  between  the  years  1542 
and  1550,  and  reprinted  at  Basil  1559-60,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
The  commencement  of  an  edition,  accompanied  by  a Latin  translation 
by  Politus,  appeared  at  Florence  1735,  but  did  not  proceed  beyond  a 
few  nf  the  earljr  books. 
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Eustathius  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a native  of 
Constantinople,  and  from  a master  of  rhetoric  rose  to  be  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica.  His  commentaries  on  Dionysius  Periegetes  are  likewise 
extant. 

H is  work  contains  much  valuable  grammatical  learning,  transmitted 
from  the  earlier  critics,  but  is  of  much  less  importance  as  illustrative  of 
the  poet  to  whose  work  it  is  attached,  than  it  was  formerly  esteemed. 
He  appears  to  have  made  extracts  from  various  manuscripts  ol  scholia, 
nd  his  collection  is  therefore  styled  irxffxGo *<*».  His  reading  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  any  Greek  works  not  now  ex- 
tant. 

In  1620  were  published,  Scholia  vetusla  in  Hiades  librum  ix.  Grace 
edita  a Conrado  Horneio , Helmslad.  These  scholia  had  been  tran- 
scribed from  an  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  P.  Victorius,  the  subsequent  fortune  of  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  considered  by  Heyne  as  the  same  which  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Mr.  Townley.  The  scholia  of  Horneius  were  re- 
published in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Iliad  l6\95,  and  by  Barnes. 

A specimen  of  scholia,  from  a Venetian  MS.  (numbered  453,  and 
marked  B by  VilloisonJ  was  published  at  Venice  1740,  by  A.  Bon- 
giovanni. 

Considerable  notice  was  attracted  to  the  MSS.  scholia  by  a publi- 
cation of  Valckenacr,  Hcctoris  inlerilus , carmen  Homeric  sive  Hindis 
liber  xxii.  cum  scholiis  vet  e ribas  Porphyrii  el  alio  rum , e codice  Lei- 
densis  bibliotheca,  1747.  The  scholia  on  the  first  and  second  books 
were  published  by  Wassenbergh  from  the  same  MS.  1783. 

The  most  valuable  collection  of  scholia  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  is  that  which  was  published  by  Villoisou  at  Venice  17SS,  taken 
from  two  valuable  MSS.  then  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  but  since  re- 
moved to  Paris.  Of  this  great  work  some  account  was  given  in  the 
memoir  of  Villoison,  which  appeared  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
publication.*  It  appears  from  Mr.  Porson’s  notes  on  Euripides,  that 
some  defects  of  these  scholia  may  be  supplied,  and  some  errors  recti- 
fied, from  those  of  theTowuleian  MS.  and  every  lover  of  ancient  lite- 
rature will  join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  Wolf  in  the  preface  of  his 
late  edition  of  the  Iliad. + 

The  pretended  biographies  of  Homer  are  worthy  of  little  notice. 
The  incidents  which  they  relate  have  been  often  repeated,  but  may 
well  be  suffered  to  sink  into  total  neglect.  The  life  which  professes 
to  be  the\york  of  Herodotus,  is  certainly  not  the  production  of  that 
writer,  but  the  fabrication  of  a comparatively  late  period,  written  in 
imitation  of  his  style.  There  is  one  piece,  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  deserving  of  more  notice.  It  is , entitled, 
4‘  A Treatise  on  the  Life  and  Poetry  of  Homer.”  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Florentine  Homer,  1488,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  other 
editions  of  the  poet.  It  was  likewise  published  by  Gale  in  his  col- 
lection of  Opuscula,  and  lastly  by  Wyttenbach,  in  the  supplementary 

volume 

* Athenaeum,  vol.  I.  p.  53.  t p.  xlii.  ed.  1804. 
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volume  to  his  edition  of  Plutarch’s  Moral  Treatises.  It  has  been  re* 
narked  by  late  critics,  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two  independent 
treatises.  “ Ulerque  diver  sum  videtur  habere  auctorem ; eerie,  neuter 
Plutarchum .”  Wytt.  Its  character  is  given  by  Gibbon  in  his  posthu- 
mous works.  After  some  unfavourable  strictures,  he  adds,  “ Not- 
withstanding this  criticism,  I am  far  from  despising  this  life  of  Homer. 
The  author  was  a man  of  much  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  so  that  you 
are  often  pleased  with  the  imagination,  though  you  despise  the  reason- 
ing. Nay  the  reasoning  is  often  more  the  vice  of  his  subject  than  his 
own.  When  he  treats  of  those  arts  of  which  Homer  was  really  a 
master,  language,  rhetoric,  and  morality,  he  is  very  solid  and  instruc- 
tive.” Of  this  work  an  analysis  would  have  been  given,  had  it  been 
conceived  that  the  benefit  would  recompence  the  labour. 

The  succeeding  paper  will  give  some  account  of  the  principal  ma- 
nuscripts and  editions  of  Homer. 
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No.  3. — ELECTRA. 

DURING  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  >€gysthus  was  left 
regent  of  his  country,  and  protector  of  his  wife  and  children.  Faith- 
less to  his  trust,  he  intrigues  with  Clytaemnestra : she  revolts  from 
her  allegiance  to  her  husband,  whom  she  murders  on  his  return;  mar- 
ries iEgysthus,  and  admits  him  as  partner  of  her  throne. 

To  secure  their  ill-gotten  power,  they  are  bent  on  the  murder  of 
Orestes,  heir  to  the  crown,  who  would  have  fallen  a sacrifice  in  his  in- 
fancy, but  for  the  affection  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  rescues  him  from 
death  by  privately  sending  him  to  Phocis,  under  the  guardianship  of 
a trusty  friend. 

Meanwhile  she  hears  frequent  accounts  of  him,  and  cherishes  a 
hope  that  when  he  has  arrived  at  manhood  he  will  return  home  and  be 
the  avenger  of  his  father’s  murder.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
he  arrives  for  that  purpose,  in  company  with  his  protector. 

To  lull  Clytaemnestra  into  a fatal  security,  his  companion  relates  to 
her  that  Orestes  has  been  killed  in  a chariot-race.  A meeting  between 
the  brother  and  sister  takes  place,  without  any  remembrance  on  either 
side.  Orestes,  mistaking  Electra  for  one  of  the  domestics,  and  de- 
sirous to  keep  his  arrival  a secret  until  the  hour  for  vengeance  should 
arrive,  carries  on  the  delusion  by  producing  an  urn  in  which  his  ashes 
ire  supposed  to  rest. 

Electra  believing  him  to  be  really  dead,  takes  the  urn  in  despair, 
and  discovers  herself  by  the  following  passionate  and  beautiful  ad  • 
dress.  There  is  no  incident  in  antient  or  modem  tragedy  more  affect- 
ing in  itself,  or  more  heightened  by  the  delicate  and  chaste  colouring 
pf  the  poet. 


Electra 
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Electro,  taking  the  Urn  of  Orestes . 

Mournful  remembrancer,  whose  orb  contains 
Whate’er  of  dear  Orestes  now  remains, 

How  dead  my  hopes  in  thee,  but  lately  sent 
A blooming  boy  to  happy  banishment; 

For  now  I bear  whatever  liv’d  of  thee 
In  this  small  record  of  mortality! 

Oh  had  I died,  before  to  foreign  lands 
I sent  thee  rescued  from  the  murderer’s  hands ! 

Then  had  we  shar’d  one  melancholy  doom, 

And  peaceful  slumber’d  in  thy  father’s  tomb.  . » 

Afar  from  home,  beneath  another  sky 

Thou  diest — and  ah  ! no  sister  then  was  nigh  ; 

To  bathe  thy  corse,  and  from  the  greedy  lire 

Collect  thy  ashes,  as  the  dead  require; 

But  strangers  paid  the  debt;  who  now  return 
Thy  cherish’d  dust  within  this  little  urn. 

And  have  I watch’d  thine  infancy  in  vain 
, With  lengthened  hope,  and  love  that  sweetened  pain? 
Shielded  thine  innocence  from  dangers  rude 
With  more  than  parents’  fond  solicitude? 

Ta’en  thee  from  menial  hands,  myself  thy  slave, 

And  rear’d  thee,  brother — only  (or  the  grave? 

Now  barreu^ll  my  hopeful  cares  are  made, 

Lost  with  thy  life,  unfruitful  as  thy  shade. 

Oh  thou  hast  gone,  and  like  the  whirlwind's  force 
Swept  all  away  together  with  thy  course. 

Dead  is  my  Sire,  and  I,  who  liv’d  alone 
In  thee,  no  longer  live,  since  thou  art  gone. 

Our  foes  exult — our  mother  wild  with  joy 
(Alas,  no  mother J hails  her  lifeless  boy, 

For  whom  I waited  as  my  sorrow’s  friend, 

Avenger  of  his  father’s  timeless  end ; 

But  now  instead,  o’er  this  sad  urn  I weep, 

Where  his  poor  ashes  cold  and  silent  sleep. 

Oh  piteous  corse! — oh  brother,  sent  to  tread 
Before  this  wretch  the  regions  of  the  dead, 

How  hast  thou  left  me  to  my  foes  a prey, 

How  has  thy  funeral  swept  my  hopes  away ! 

Yet  take  me,  gentle  brother — give  me  room 
To  rest  beside  thee  in  this  narrow  home, 

That,  as  we  shar’d  affliction  when  alive, 

Our  boundless  love  may  in  the  shade  survive, 

While  our  dust  slumbers  mix’d  by  friendly  fate, 

Dull  and  unconscious  of  a mother’s  hate. 


PHILOGTETES, 
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PHILOCTETES. 

Philoctctes  being  rendered  unfit  for  the  toils  of  warfare  by  infirmity* 
was  landed  by  his  comrades  on  a wild  and  uninhabited  island.  His 
home  was  a cavern,  and  his  food  was  procured  by  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows. 

A superstition  was  attached  to  these  arms,  that  the  Greeks  would  be 
unsuccessful  in  their  warfare  until  they  were  procured  from  their  pos- 
sessor. Neoptolemus  sails  to  the  island  where  Philoctetes  lived  soli- 
tary, and  enfeebled  by  a lingering  malady.  The  exile  is  transported 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  human  beings,  and  at  the  offer  made  by  them 
of  restoring  him  to  his  country.  Neoptolemus  having  surprized  him 
when  asleep,  gets  possession  of  the  fatal  quiver.  Philoctetes,  burst- 
ing from  his  slumber,  discovers  the  treachery  of  his  pretended  friends 
upbraids  him  for  cruelty,  and  conjures  him  to  restore  those  arms, 
without  which  he  must  either  perish  from  hunger,  or  fall  a prey  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  place. 

Philoctetes  robbed  of  his  Bow . 

Destroyer  of  my  life,  thou  flinty  heart, 

Thou  damned  compound  of  each  fraudful  art, 

How  hast  thou  wrong’d  me,  and  with  fix’d  disdain 
Repuls’d  my  prayer,  and  gloried  in  my  pain ! 

Yet  hear  me  son — Oh,  gentle  stranger,  give 
To  my  weak  hands  the  arms  by  which  I live.' 

Alas!  he  heeds  me  not — nor  aught  returns, 

But  from  his  feet  a kneeling  suppliant  spurns. 

Oh  harbours,  promontories,  rocks,  that  show  < 

Your  lengthened  shadows  o’er  the  flood  belowr, 

And  herds  of  mountain  beasts,  to  you  alone 
I call — for  man  attends  not  to  my  moan — 

Oh  wilds  accustom’d  to  my  voice,  to  you 
I tell  the  baseness  of  this  traitor  crew; 

Who,  for  the  home  I love,  would  bear  me  far, 

Infirm  and  sickening  to  the  fields  of  war. 

• Forc'd  by  this  stripling,  who  shall  bdast  ere  long 

He  fought  the  valiant,  and  disarm’d  the  strong, 

In  me  the  remnant  of  a man,  a ghost, 

That  haunts  unlaid  this  solitary  coast. 

How  had  I once  the  hellish  deed  withstood 
In  my  green  age,  and  proud  in  youthful  blood ! 

Since  at  my  very  feebleness  dismay’d, 

The  plunderer  stripp’d  me  first  by  wiles  betray’d. 

Where  shall  I turn? — to  pity  youth  incline; 

The  voice  of  nature  pleading  still  with  mine  * 

Condemns  the  theft — art  silent  to  ray  pray’r : 

Then  am  I lost,  and  sentenc’d  to  despair.  » ' 

Oh,  my  poor  cell,  beneath  thy  covert  grant 
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A death-bed  to  thine  old  inhabitant. 

Condemn’d  to  starve  unfriended  and  alone, 

Since  with  my  bow  my  hopes  of  life  are  gone. 

Ne’er  shall  my  arrow  pierce  the  bird  or  beast, 

Ne’er  shall  this  hand  prepare  the  lonely  feast; 

But  mangled  by  the  wolves  that  howl  around 
My  pinching  cave,  these  limbs  shall  strew  the  ground. 
Thy  deeds  are  cruel — yet  I fain  would  trace 
A nobleness  of  virtue  in  thy  face; 

Be  happy,  if  thy  nature  prompts  to  save — 

If  stem — my  curse  pursues  thee  to  the  grave. 

NARVA. 


ACCOUNTS  OF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM,  RARE  AND 

CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

Encyklopadische  Ubersichl  der  Wissenshajlen  des  Orients , aus  sieben 
arabischen , persischen  und  turkischen  werken  abase  ill . Dtn 

jFreunden  und  Ktnnern  der  Orientalischen  Lileratur  gervidmet  von 
einem  derselben  Bejlissenen  in  Konstantinopcl. — Encyclopedical 
Survey  of  the  Know  ledge  of  the  East,  &c.  in  two  volumes.  Leip- 
zig, 1804.  pp.  699. 

» * » 

“ HISTORY  (says  the  author  of  this  interesting  w'ork  in 
his  preface)  has  recorded  the  rise  and  fall  of  learning  in  the  East, 
under  the  reign  of  Khalifs,  Sultans,  and  Shahs.  We  know  that  the 
sun  of  science  broke  forth  from  the  golden  clouds  of  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage in  the  vales  of  Yemen,  enlightened  with  meridian  splendour  im- 
perial Bagdad,  and  yet  reddens  with  declining  rays  the  towers  of 
Isphahan  and  Stambul.  Yet  our  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  learn- 
ing in  the  East  is  very  imperfect ; and  our  estimation  of  its  progress 
among  those  nations  has  been  sometimes  raised  too  high,  and  some- 
times sunk  too  low.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  disperse 
this  darkness,  to  provide  a standard  by  which  to  measure  the  real 
value  of  oriental  learning,  and  to  exhibit  an  universal  view  of  the 
sciences,  as  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks,  with  no- 
tices of  their  works  and  authors.  May  the  fruit  of  this  tree  of 
science,  which  has  been  transplanted  from  a foreign  soil,  and  has  now 
through  ten  years  labour  reached  maturity,  invite  the  passengers  to 
taste  it,  a«d  prove  as  sw'eet  and  wholesome  as  uba , the  fruit  of  Pa- 
radise.” 

Tire  work  is  preceded  by  the  life  of  Haji  Khalfa,  author  of  the  great 
work  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  “Survey.”  This  piece  of  biography 
was  written  by  himself,  a year  before  his  death,  and  prefixed  to  his 
last  publication.  It  appears  from  this,  sketch,  that  Mustapha  ben 
Abdallah,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Haji  Khalfa,  called  by  the 
learned  Katib  Chclcbi,  was  bom  at  Constantinople.  His  father  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  the  war-chancery.  In  the  year  1032  of  the  Hejirah,  A.  D. 
1622,  he  made  his  first  campaign;  he  was  afterwards  at  the  siege  of 
Erserum  in  1036  and  1037,  and  returned  in  1038  with  the  victorious 
army  to  Constantinople.  The  learned  Kasisadeh  E fend i was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  Haji  Khalfa  happened  to  hear  one 
of  his  sermons.  This  discourse,  which  was  an  exhortation  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  struck  him  with  irresistible  force;  and  as  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  encouraged  him  to 
the  same  course,  he  determined  to  commence  anew  with  the  gramma- 
tical sciences,  and  soon  became  a perfect  master  of  Arabic.  He  fre- 
quented the  college  of  this  admired  Sheik,  till  the  campaign  ot  Bag- 
dad and  Hamadan  drew  him  for  two  years  from  his  studies,  which  he 
renewed  at  his  return,  at  the  same  college,  with  additional  ardour. 
This  Shiek  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  dancing 
Denvishes,  and,  by  his  ridicule  made,  of  course,  the  fraternities  of 
Mewlewi,  Khalweti,  and  Bugji  irreconcileahle  enemies.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Suwassi  Efeudi,  Ismael  Elendi,  and  theologians  of 
their  stamp,  represented  him  as  adespiser  of  the  saint*,  and  declaimed 
against  him  for  heresy  and  infidelity.  He  disputed  with  these  on  con- 
tested points;  such  as  whether  the  Prophet’s  Father  was  a true  be- 
, liever;  whether  the  common  formula,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him, 
should  be  used  after  the  Prophet’s  name;  and  whether  and ' how 
prayers  should  be  made,  upon  the  nights  of  Kaden  and  Berat  Ragaib. 
As  a sensible  man  he  felt  himself  far  aboVe  the  stupid  outcry  of  his 
opponents,  who  disputed  about  mere  words.  As  Haji  Khalfa  wished  to 
rectify  what  he  thought  mistakes,  according  to  his  master’s  doctrine,  he 
compiled  his  “Balance  of  Truth  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Most  True,” 
to  which  posthumous  work  this  life  was  added.  In  1043  he  accom- 
panied the  grand  vizier,  MolMinmed  Pasha,  to  his  winter  quarters  at 
Halep,  with  the  view  of  making  the  pilgrimage.  He  executed  his  inten- 
tion, and  froui  this  time  assumed  the  surname  of  Haji  (pilgrim),  and  on 
his  return  passed  the  following  winter  at  Halep  in  literary  society.  In 
1044  he  marched  with  Sultan  Murad  to  Rewan,  and  returned  in  1045, 
and  now  resolved,  since  he  had  served  ten  years  in  the  army,  and 
performed  the  holy  pilgrimage,  that  lie  would  exchange  the  lesser 
holy  war  for  the  greater  one,  and  devote  his  remaining  life  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  science,  and  the  more  important  one  of  self-knowledge. 
As  he  was  returning  to  Constantinople  through  Halep  with  this  view, 
he  visited  all  the  booksellers’  shops  in  that  literary  city,  and,  as  if  in- 
spired by  some  superior  genius,  wrote  down  the  names  of  all  the  books 
he  could  find,  and  brief  notices  of  their  contents.  The  death  of  a 
rich  relation  facilitated  his  wish,  and  by  placing  him  above  the  fear 
of  want,  euabled  him  to  pursue  w'ith  ardour  his  studies.  Three  yubs 
(3,(XjO  piastres)  he  spent  solely  in  books,  the  rest  he  retained  as  a ca- 
pital for  his  necessary  expences.  He  passed  the  next  ten  years  in  a 
regular  course  ol  study,  during  which  he  attended  no  less  than  354 
colleges.  The  Candiau  war,  which  broke  out  in  1055,  revived  his 
early  passion  for  geography,  astronomy,  and  geometry.  About  this 
Lme  he  quarrelled  with  the  chief  ol  his  office.  Twenty  years  service, 
V®l.  II.  C by 
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ky  ancient  custom,  entitled  him  to  the  place  of  Khalfa;  but  as  his  pref 
tendons  were  disregarded,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  withdrew  entire- 
ly  to  retirement.  He  now  passed  three  years  in  attending  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  giving  lectures  to  his  own  pupils.  He  com- 
pleted his  Persian  and  Turkish  Chronological  Tables  m two  months, 
and  towards  the  close  of  1052  he  presented  it,  through  his  friend  the 
Mufti,  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and,  through  his  recommendation,  no# 
obtained  the  place  of  a second  Khalfa,  or  asseswr,  in  another  office. 

In  106  land  1 062  he  revised  the  first  part  of  his  Bibliographical  Lexi- 
con of  Historians.  In  1063  he  arranged  all  his  collections  in  polite 
literature,  and  completed  his  Proverbs.  He  now  also  finished  his 
jrreat  Encyclopedia.  In  order  to  open  to  his  fellow  countrymen  the 
European  geography,  he  translated  the  Atlas  minor  from  the  Latin,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  apostate  monk.  He  now  produced  in  succession 
bis  great  geographical  work  Jelian  nema,  a History  of  Constantino- 
ple, his  Annals,  and  a Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Governing.  In  1065 
he  published  a Digest  of  Rescripts,  into  which  he  condensed  the  sub- 
stance of  more  than  four  thousand  treatises.  In  1066  he  finally  be- 
gan a Naval  History,  which  he  completed  the  following  year;  since 
which  time  (thus  concludes  Haji  Khalfa  his  biography)  the  writer 
of  these  lines  goes  twice  a week  to  the  Chancery,  and  passes  the  rest 
in  his  literary  labours,  in  which  he  hopes  to  end  his  existence,  and  he 
died  in  fact  about  a year  after,  in  1068,  A.  D.  1657,  a great  and  al- 
most solitary  instance  in  the  whole  compass  of  Eastern  literary  history 
of  a well  grounded,  profound,  and  various  erudition. 

Catalogue  of  the  works  from  which  the  editor  has  drawn  his  infor- 

^A^Revelaiion  of  Opinions  about  the  /Tames  of  Books  of  Sciences . 
Arabic , by  Haji  Khalfa . At  the  public  libraries  at  Paris,  Vienna, 

Berlin,  aud  Upsal.  , . . 

The  JPearl  of  Instruction,  or  Guide  of  the  Enquirer  to  the  highest 

Object  if  Enquiry,  by  A/ansari . Arabic . 

The  Marrow  of  14  Sciences , by  Jelaleddin  Abdul  Rahman,  father  of 
the  famous  Alaseyuli.  Arabic . 

A Commentary  upen  the  former  work , by  the  Author . v 

Compendium  of  24  Sciences , bij  Tarsusi.  Arabic . 

Treasures  of  Sciences  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Eyes , in  2 rols. 
folio.  Persian,  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  Result  oj  Sciences  and  laudable  Fruits  of  Bibliography , a very 
interesting  Turkish  work,  containing  a concise  systematic  view  of 
fourteen  Sciences.  It  begins  and  concludes  with  two  narratives; 
the  first  is  a religious  controversy  held  before  the  Khalif  Wassikbillah, 
in  which  a young  Mussulman  lawyer  undertakes  to  confute  the  Jews, 
Christians,  Guebres,  aud  Idolators,  and  of  course  in  the  Khalif ’s  pre- 
sence reduces  them  to  silence.  The  conclusion  consists  of  the  dia- 
logue between  a young  Persian  and  Arab,  before  the  Khalif  Harun  al 
Rashid,  already  printed  in  the  Athenaeum,  No.  5. 

After  a preface,  in  which  fervent  piety  is  expressed  in  elevated  lan- 
'rua^e,  as  is  usual  in  all  eastern  composition,  in  which  the  rule  of  be- 
° ° 1 ginning 
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ginning  every  thing  in  the  name  of  God  is  never  forgotten,  Haji 
Khalfa  enters  upon  a logical  discussion  of  the  nature,  subject,  object, 
and  end  of  knowledge.  , 

After  fifteen  definitions  of  knowledge,  all  of  which  he  finds  objec- 
tionable, he  ventures  to  propose  his  own,  that, 

Science  is  the  awakening  of  so  clear  a knowledge,  that  we  by  it  dis- 
criminate: which  he  considers  as  comprehending  demonstration,  and 
indeed  every  thing  but  blind  belief  and  conjecture., 

He  then  enumerates  the  several  divisions  of  science,  such  as  into  an- 
cient and  modern,  intellectual  and  analogical,  or  theological  and  phi- 
losophical, or  speculative  and  practical,  &c.  His  own  system;  of 
science  is  arranged  in  seven  classes,  the  minuter  divisions  of  which 
are  reserved  for  the  body  of  the  work. 

• ' The  three  first,  on  the  sciences,  of  writing,  speech,  and  reflection, 
are  not  subdivided;  the  other  four  are  either  theoretical  or  practicaf, 
and  either  do  or  do  not  rest  upon  positive  traditions;  they  therefore 
branch  out  into  the  theoretical  philosophical  sciences,  the  practical 
philosophical,  and  the  theoretical  positive  and  practical  positive 
sciences. 

He  next  vindicates  the  dignity  of  wisdom,  and  supports  his  cause 
by  the  authority  of  religion.  After  two  quotations  from  the  Koran,  he 
transcribes  from  the  traditions  this  fine  eulogium  on  wisdom.  Moas- 
ben  Jubel  relates  that  the  Prophet  has  said, 

Learn  wisdom,  for  whoever  learneth  her,  feareth  God;  whoever 
desires  her,  prays;  whoever  speaketh  of  her,  praises  the  Lord;  who- 
ever contends  for  her,  fights  a holy  fight;  whoever  teaches  her,  giv^s 
alms  to  the  ignorant ; and  he  who  possesses  her,  acquires  prosperity 
and  friendship.  Wisdom  is  the  criterion  of  propriety,  the  light  on 
the  road  to  Paradise,  a confidential  friend  in  the  desert,  a companion 
on  a journey,  an  associate  in  solitude,  a guide  through  grief  and  joy, 
an  ornament  in  friendship,  and  armour  against  a foe.  Through  wis- 
dom God  exalts  the  men  whom  he  makes  rulers  in  the  empire  of  truth 
and  virtue.  The  memorials  they  leave  behind  them  are  imitated,  and 
their  actions  are  set  up  as  models:  angels  long  for  their  friendship, 
and  shadow  them  with  their  wings.  Whatever  exists  in  sea  or  land 
seeks  for  its  protection,  for  wisdom  is  the  medicine  for  the  soul  against 
the  death  of  ignorance,  a lamp  in  the  night  of  iniquity.  Through  her, 
slaves  reach  the  summit  of  earthly  and  heavenly  bliss.  The  study  of 
wisdom  is  a substitute  for  fasting,  and  its  diffusion  is  equivalent  to 
prayer.  She  makes  all  the  world  friends,  and  bestows  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  She  inspires  the  noble  with  higher  sentiments,  and 
breathes  compassion  into  the  cruel. 

So  much  oi  knowledge  in  general;  but  its  branches  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent importance,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  regard 
them.  Some  obtain  dignity  from  their  object,  as  medicine  and  divi- 
nity, of  which  the  first  has  for  its  object  the  human  body,  the  second  the 
word  of  God ; or  they  may  be  considered  with  a reference  to  their  end, 
as  ethics,  the  end  of  which  is  human  perfection.  Some  estimate  the 
value  of  a science  by  its  necessity,  as  law;  others,  as  in  the  mathema- 
. tics, 
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tics,  determine  by  the  strength  and  clearness  of  proof;  but  utility 
ought  to  be  the  principal  recommendation,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
(theology  in  its  widest  sense)  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  noblest, be- 
cause it  leads  to  salvation. 

(To  be  continued .) 


MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS. 


ACCOUNT  OF  ADANSON,  A CELEBRATED  NATURALIST. 

( Extracted  from  the  Memoir  of  Le  Joy  and.) 

Michael  Adanson  was  born  in  1727,  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  He 
was  brought  to  Paris  at  three  years  of  age,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  colleges  of  Sainte-Barbe  and  Duplessis,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Before  this 
time,  however,  lie  had  displayed  his  disposition  for  the  study  of  na- 
ture; and  as  early  as  the  age  of  five  he  began  to  make  observations  on 
the  smallest  plants,  such  as  mosses,  which  he  cultivated  in  the  win- 
dows, and  upon  the  minutest  insects.  In  1740  he  begantowrite  notes 
upon  the  works  in  natural  history  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny;  but  soon 
perceiving  that  they  were  insufficient  guides  to  a general  idea  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  quitted  books  to  study  nature  in  her  own  produc- 
tions. He  made  a collection  of  thirty  three  thousand  species  ofbeings 
or  existences , and  arranged  them  in  a scries  according  to  a philosophy 
of  his  own,  founded  on  a totality  of  relations  of  all  their  parts.  By 
pursuing  this  science  of  relations,  he  thought  he  should  arrive  at  na- 
tural definitions  in  all  the  branches  of  the  knowledge  of  nature. 

This  collection  employed  the  assiduous  labour  of  eight  years,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  new  method,  tvhen  he  perceived 
.that  the  number  of  33,000  species,  though  more  than  double  of  that 
which  had  hitherto  composed  the  catalogues  of  naturalists,  would  leave 
voids  in  the  series  of  at  least  two- thirds.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fill 
up  these  vacant  spaces,  he  found  that  extensive  travelling  would  be 
necessary.  He  had  been  designed  for  the  church,  and  at  an  early 
age  had  been  provided  with  a small  canonry  at  Champeaux  en  Brie ; 
but  this  he  resigned  in  1745,  and  renounced  a decent  patrimony  in 
1748,  in  which  year  he  embarked  for  Senegal.  In  1749  he  visited 
the  Canaries,  and  sent  an  account  of  his  first  discoveries  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  which,  in  1750,  enrolled  him  in  the  list  of  its  cor- 
respondents. 

A residence  of  five  years  at  Senegal  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
augmenting  the  catalogue  of  his  existences  to  the  prodigious  number 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  researches  to  natu- 
ral history,  but  carried  them  also  into  subjects  of  commercial  utility,. 
He  explored  all  the  most  fertile  and  best  situated  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, formed  a map  of  it,  followed  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and,  in  fine, 
drew  a map  of  seven  leagues  for  the  seat  of  a colony,  in  which  are 
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marked  the  forests,  salt-pits,  lakes,  ponds,  banks  of  shells,  lc.  His 
enquiries  were  attended  with  the  discovery  of  two  species  of  the  true 
gum-arabic;  and  by  his  judicious  and  varied  experiments  he  was  en- 
abled to  extract  from  the  native  indigo  of  Senegal,  which  is  different 
from  the  American,  a sky-blue  fecula,  which  had  escaped  the  repeated 
trials  of  the  ablest  manufacturers  of  that  article. 

In  1753,  the  French  India  Company,  wishing  to  obtain  every  ad- 
vantage from  Senegal  that  the  natural  riches  of  the  country  promised, 
engaged  Adanson  to  give  a plan  of  a colony  which  should  embrace 
ever)’  article  of  culture  proper  to  the  climate.  This  he  fulfilled,  and 
drew  up  a statement,  which  displayed  a vast  fund  of  commercial  wealth 
to  be  derived  from  such  a colony  suitably  managed;  but  circumstances 
prevented  his  plan  from  being  carried  into  execution.  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  Adanson  quitted  Senegal  on  his  return  to  France.  He 
brought  with  him  an  immense  collection  of  observations,  philosophi- 
cal, political,  moral,  and  economical,  together  with  an  addition  to  his 
catalogue  of  existences  of  about  30,000  hitherto  unknown  species, 
which,  with  his  former  list,  gave  his  natural  philosophy  a basis  of 
63,000  subjects.  The  subsequent  additions  during  a long  life,  as  he 
assured  a friend,  brought  the  whole  number  to  more  than  90,000. 

Soon  after  his  return,  the  king  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  his 
botanical  garden  at  Trianon,  with  the  title  of  his  naturalist.  He  read 
some  papers  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1757  published 
his  u Natural  History  of  Senegal”  in  l vol.  4to.  This  work  con- 
tained an  abridged  account  of  his  voyage  and  joumies  in  that  country, 
with  a specimen  of  the  intended  complete  natural  history,  being  an 
account  of  its  shells  f coquillages).  It  was  meant  to  be  only  the  first 
of  eight  volumes,  but  the  rest  never  appeared.  The  travels  were  re- 
lated in  a lively  and  agreeable  manner,  and  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. In  1758  that  excellent  citizen  and  minister,  Lamoignon-Male- 
sherbes,  nominated  him  a censor  of  books.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  name  of  the  duke  de  Noya  Caraffa,  a Neapolitan  noble- 
man, a letter  addressed  to  M.  Buffon,  on  the  tourmalin.  This  letter 
was,  of  course,  attributed  to  that  duke ; but  the  biographer  was  assured 
by  Adanson  himself  that  it  was  his  own  composition.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  admitted  him  as  a member  in  quality  of  adjunct- botanist 
in  1759,  and  he  read  before  that  body  the  plan  of  his  “ Families 
des  Plantes.”  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him.  one  of  its 
associates  in  1760. 

When  the  French  settlement  of  Senegal  was  conquered  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Lord  North  sent  Mr.  Gumming  to  Adanson,  to  procure  from 
him,  at  any  price,  either  the  original,  or  a copy  of  the  details  he  hud 
drawn  up  respecting  the  productions  and  most  profitable  cultivation  of 
the  colony.  His  patriotism,  however,  induced  him  positively  to  re- 
fuse any  information  of  this  kind,  reserving  it  for  the  future  use  of  his 
own  country. 

In  1762  he  published  his  4<  Families  des  Plantes,”  2 vol.  8vo.  the 
copy  of  which  he  gave  gratuitously  to  his  bookseller.  The  arrange* 
merit  of  his  work  is  founded  upon  the  principle.  “ that  if  there  is  in 
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nature  a system  which  we  can  detect,-  it  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
totality  of  the  relations  of  characters  derived  from  all  the  parts  and 
qualities  of  plants.”  His  families , therefore,  are  tribes  of  kindred  plants, 
and  he  has  established  65  systems,  taken  from  almost  every  mark  or 
accident  belonging  to  vegetables.  It  is  a work  of  great  labour  and 
meditation;  but  its  principles  were  too  much  at  variance  with  those  of 
other  botanists,  particularly  of  Linnaeus,  to  obtain  a favourable  recep- 
tion in  the  scientific  world.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  requisition  or  the 
minister  Choiseul,  he  gave  a very  detailed  memoir  on  the  means  of 
forming  a new  establishment  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana;  .to  which  he 
added  a similar  one  for  the  isle  of  Goree.  All  these  services  were  un- 
recompensed, and  he  projected  only  for  the  advantage  of  others. 

• His  reputation  caused  him  in  1700'  to  receive  very  advantageous 
proposals  from  the  empress  of  Russia,  to  undertake  a professorship  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy  in  the  academy  of  Petersburg.  At  a 
ynuch  later  period,  he  received  similar  proposals  from  the  court  of 
Spain;  but  he  declined  both.  He  continued  to  supply  the  Academy 
t)f  Sciences  with  curious  and  learned  memoirs;  and  in  1767  lie  made 
a tour  of  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  firitany,  at  his  own  expence, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  natural  history.  A pensiou  of 
2000  livres,  granted  in  1771,  was  the  scanty  reward  of  his  seventeen 
years  services  in  the  garden  of  Trianon.  During  the  two  follow  ing 
years  be  gave  public  courses  of  natural  philosophy  according  to  iiis 
owm  system;  and  in  1773  he  laid  before  the  Academy  the  plan  of  his 
Universal  Natural  Encyclopaedia,  consisting  of  120  manuscript  vo- 
lumes, illustrated  by  75,000  figures,  in  folio.  The  Academy  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  examine  this  stupendous  work,  who  gave  a 
very  favourable  report  of  it. 

.In  1776  he  published  in  the  Supplement  of  the  first  Encyclopaedia 
by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  the  articles  relative  to  natural  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.  They  comprise  the  letters  A.  B. 
C.  He  took  a journey  in  1779  over  the  highest  mountains  iu  Europe, 
whence  he  brought  more  than  20,000  specimens  of  different  minerals, 
and  charts  of  more  than  1200  leagues  of  country.  He  was  now  the 
possessor  of  the  most  copious  cabinet  in  the  world,  since  it  contained 
above  75,000  species  of  existences  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 
For  their  arrangement,  he  petitioned  ior  a spacious  apartment  in  the 
Louvre,  in  place  of  which  Louis  XVI.  granted  him  an  additional 
pension  of  1800  livres.  His  ardour  was  so  far  from  being  abated  by 
jtgej  that  he  offered  himself  to  accompany  Peyrouse  iu  his  voyage 
round  the  world. 

The  first  misfortune  which  he  experienced  from  the  revolution  was 
the  devastation  of  his  experimental  garden,  in  which  he  had  for  a 
great  many  years  cultivated  130  kinds  of  mulberry,  and  had  brought 
/that  culture  to  perfection.  He  could  not  replace  them,  and  thus  saw 
the  labour  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  overthrown  in  an  instant.  By 
degrees  one  privation  succeeded  auoiher,  till  at  length  he  was  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  his  usual  studies  for  want  of  fire  and  light.  “ J 

have  found  him  in  winter  (says  his  biographer;  at  nine  in  the  even- 
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ing,  with  his  body  bent,  his  head  stooped  to  the  floor,  and  one  foot 
placed  upon  another,  before  the  glimmering  of  a small  brand,  Avrititig 
upon  this  new  kind  of  desk,  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  of  an  at- 
titude which  would  have  been  a torment  to  any  one  not  excited  by  the 
most  inconceivable  habit  of  labour,  and  inspired  with  the  extacy  of 
meditation.1* 

His  unhappy  condition  met  with  some  alleviation  from  the  attentions 
of  the  minister  Benezech;  but  it  was  from  another  minister,  himself 
a man  of  letters,  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  that  Adanson  received  the 
most  essential  services.  He  brought  him  again  into  public  notice, 
placed  his  bust  among  those  of  the  greatest  men,  and  recommended 
him  to  his  successors,  after  he  had  himself  ceased  to  be  the  channel 
for  the  favours  of  government.  The  philosopher  himself,  devoted  to 
his  studies,  and  apparently  little  fitted  for  society,  sought  neither  pa- 
tron nor  protector ; and  indeed  he  seems  never  to  have  been  raised 
above  that  indigence  which  has  often  been  the  lot  of  genius  and  learn^ 
ing  in  France,  and  was  almost  universally  so  in  the  stormy  period  of 
the  revolution.  His  obligations  to  men  in  power  were  much  less  than 
to  an  humbler  benefactor,  whose  constant  and  generous  attachment 
deserves  honourable  commemoration.  This  was  Anne-Margaret- 
Roux,  the  wife  of  Simon  Henry,  who,  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  28,  be- 
came the  domestic  of  Adanson,  and  from  that  lime  to  his  death,  stood 
in  the  place  to  him  of  relations,  friends,  and  fortune.  During  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  distress,  when  he  was  in  want  of  every  necessary,  she 
waited  upon  him  during  the  day,  and  passed  the  night,  without  his 
knowledge,  in  labours,  the  wages  of  which  she  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  coffee  and  sugar,  wi  thout  which  he  could  do  nothing.  At  the 
same  time,  her  husband,  in  the  service  of  another  master  in  Picardy, 
sent  every  week  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  even  his  savings  in 
money,  to  supply  the  other  wants  of  the  philosopher.  And  when  his 
accumulated  infirmities  rendered  the  cares  of  the  wife  insufficient, 
Henry  came  and  joined  his  own,  and  no  more  quitted  him. 

From  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Senegal,  Adanson  was  become 
exceedingly  sensible  of  cold  and  humidity;  and  inhabiting  a ground 
floor,  without  cellars,  in  one  of  the  lowest  streets  in  Paris,  he  was 
continually  labouring  under  rheumatic  affections.  The  attitude  in 
which  he  read  and  wrote,  which  was  that  of  his  body  bent,  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  his  legs  raised  high  on  each  side  of  the  chimney-place, 
contributed  to  fix  a deposition  of  humours  upon  his  loins  and  the  arti- 
culations of  his  thighs.  When  he  had  again  got  a little  garden,  he 
was  used  to  pass  whole  days  before  his  plants,  sitting  upon  his  crossed 
legs;  and  in  the  night  he  often  forgot,  in  the  ardour  of  study,  to  go  to 
bed.  From  this  mode  of  life  he  had  long  been  subject  to  an  ulcer  on 
the  exterior  part  of  his  right  thigh;  and  the  same  disposition  produced 
a fragility  of  the  bones,  from  want  of  the  osseous  secretion.  In  Janu- 
ary 1806,  as  he  was  standing  by  his  fire,  he  perceived  his  thigh  bend, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  his  domestic ; 
he  was  put  to  bed,  the  limb  was  replaced,  the  ulcer  healed,  and  the 
fracture  seemed  to  unite.  He  was  still  attended  with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity 
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duity  by  the  faithfu!  pair,  who  had  even  torn  up  their  own  linen  for 
his  dressings.  They  were,  indeed,  except  his  surgeon,  the  only  hu- 
man beings  whom  he  saw  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life — a 
proof  how  little  he  had  cultivated  friendship  among  his  equals.  The 
emperor,  informed  of  his  wretched  situation,  sent  him  3000  livres, 
which  his  two  attendants  managed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Whilst 
confined  to  his  bed,  he  continued  his  Usual  occupation  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  was  seen  every  morning  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  writ- 
ing without  spectacles,  in  very  small  characters,  at  arm's  length.  The 
powers  of  his  understanding  w'ere  yet  entire,  when  he  expired  on  the 
3d  of  August  1806,  in  his  80th  year.  Eleven  hours  after  his  death 
his  bones  were  so  much  softened  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  flesh. 

Adanson  was  of  a remarkably  arid  constitution,  and  in  his  whole 
frame  bore  marks  of  the  fire  wfhich  pervaded  him.  His  head  was 
large,  his  eye-brows  thick  and  meeting,  his  eyes  grey,  fiery,  very 
small,  very  deep  set,  and  alternately  of  a wonderful  fixity  and  mobi- 
lity: they  were  the  eyes  of  penetration  and  observation.  His  face,  a 
hollow'  oval,  was  distinguished  by  a large  nose.  He  was  somewdiat 
under-jawed,  with  a wide  mouth,  and  thick  under-lip.  His  voice 
was  piercing  and  animated,  his  gestures  quick  and  impatient,  his  star 
tine  scarcely  above  five  feet  (French).  In  his  younger  days  he  excel- 
led in  dancing  and  fencing,  and  shot* well.  His  sensibility  w’as  exqui- 
site, and  good  music  threw  him  into  raptures.  He  spoke  of  every 
thing,  and  especially  of  himself,  with  enthusiasm.  He  wras  extremely 
sober,  and  his  favourite  drink  was  sugared  w'ater:  his  principal  ali- 
ment was  coffee  with  milk,  and  it  was  often  the  only  thing  he  tasted 
till  seven  in  the  evening. 

He  was  a warm  admirer  of  Aristotle,  but  he  considered  Descartes 
as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem,  and  placed 
him  much  above  Newton.  Accustomed  to  meditate  solely  on  real  ex* 
istences,  he  rejected  the  mathematical  theory  of  infinites,  which  he  re- 
garded as  vain  and  dangerous.  His  indefatigable  industry  has  been 
sufficiently  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative — in  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  only  to  write  and  collect.  Although  many  retrenchments 
were  to  be  made  from  his  ninety  ora  hundred  thousand  corporal  exist- 
cnees , still  a number  would  be  left  which  must  entitle  him  to  the  merit 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  bservers  that  ever  existed;  and  he  always 
had  in  view  the  truly  philosophical  purpose  of  establishing  clear  and 
important  relations  between  all  the  productions  of  nature,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  universal  method  of  natural  science. 
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TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND  EDWARD  RTJSHTON,  OF  LIVERFOOl, 

• , i * * 

ON  THE  RECOVERY  OF  HIS  SIGHT, 

By  the  skilful  Operation  of  Mr.  Gibson , of  Manchester . 


O ! art  thou  ray  Rushton  again 
Restor’d  to  the  regions  of  light ! 

And  dost  thou  no  longer  remain 
Involv’d  in  the  shadows  of  night ! 

To  wander  thro*  life  ’mid  the  gloom 
And  the  horrors  that  Fancy  displays, 

To  be  told  of  the  bud  and  the  bloofla, 

Of  light — and  the  sun’s  goldeh  rayfi. 

Like  one  that  a long  time  hath  been  - . 

From  the  Friends  of  his  youth  faraway, 

Thou  art  come  to  revisit  the  scene 

► 

That  made  life’s  early  morning  so  gay. 

With  thee  dwelt  affection  and  love, 

And  still  to  the  Muse  thou  wert  dear, 

Yet  ah  ! the  bright  beam  from  above 
Was  wanting  thy  spirits  to  cheer* 

How  great  were  thy  transports,  ray  friend, 

The  wife  of  thy  bosom  to  see ! . ; 

How  sweet  o’er  thy  children  to  bend 
And  behold  them  all  smiling  on  thee! 

Nor  shall  he  be  pass’d  in  my  lay, 

For  science  directed  his  hand. 

Who  gave  thee  the  visions  of  day, 

Who  held  the  bright  beams  at  command. 

Now  come  to  the  Thames  and  to  me, 

To  this  bustle,  this  hurry,  this  strife, 

And  e’en  yet  to  the  shades  we  may  flee. 

To  shelter  the  evening  of  life. 

* • 

* ' . - . k 

12,  Hatfield-street,  Blackfriars, ) ' J.  M. 

10th  June,  1807.  * 5 
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THE  ROSE. 

FROM  BERNARD. 


( Charlotte  Smith  has  given  an  elegant  Imitation  of  this  little  Ode , but 
has  erroneously  ascribed  it  to  the  Cardinal  Be  mis. 

E.J 


NURS’D  by  the  Zephyr’s  balmy  sighs, 

And  cherish’d  by  the  tears  of  Mom ; 

O flow’r  of  flow’rs  1 unfold — ’arise ! 

O haste,  delicious  Rose,  be  born  t 

Unheeding  wish  ! no — yet  awhile,. 

Be  yet  awhile  thy  dawn  delay'd;** 

Since  the  same  hour  that  sees  thee  smile 
In  orient  bloom,  shall  see  thee  fade. 

Cecilia  thus,  an  opening  llow’r, 

Must  with'ring  droop  at  heavVs  decrees 
Like  Her  thou  bloom’st  thy  little  hour, 

And  she,  alas i must  fade  like  thee. 

But  go — and  on  her  bosom  die ; 

At  once  thy  throne  and  blissful  tomb; 

While  envious  heaves  ray  secret  sigh 
To  share  with  thee  so  sweet  a doom. 

Love  shall  thy  graceful  bent  advise. 

Thy  blushing  trem’lous  tints  reveal  f 
Go,  bright  yet  hurtless  charm  her  eyes ; 

Go,  deck  her  bosom,  not  conceal. 

Should  some  bold  hand  invade  thee  there, 

From  Love’s  asylum  rudely  torn; 

O Rose,  a Lover's  vengeance  bear, 

And  let  my  rival  fed  thy  thorn. 

Charles  A.  Elton- 


LINES  TO  Mrs.  RADCLIFFE, 

On  first  reading  the  Mysteries  of  Udotpho. 

ENCHANTRESS  ! whose  transcendant  powers, 

With  ease  the  massy  fabric  raise — 

Beneath  whose  sway  the  tempest  low’rs, 

Or  lucid  stream  meand’ring  plays — 

, Accept 
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Accept  the  tribute  of  a heart, 

Which  thou  hast  often  made  to  glow 
With  transport,  oft  with  terror  start. 
Or  sink  at  strains  of  solemn  woe ! 


When  varying  spirits  in  thy  circle  rise, 

Gaunt,  hovering  Wonder,  panic- struck  and  pale. 
Impatient,  dubious  Hope  and  dread  Surmise, 

As  mute  attendants  on  the  mystic  tale, 

How  is  it,  say ! that  with  such  vivid  hues 
O'er  every  scene  a melting  softness  flows? 

’ What  are  the  hidden  charms  that  can  diffuse 
Such  grandeur  as  thy  floating  pencil  throws  * 

Say  ! do  the  nymphs  of  classic  lore, 

So  simply  graceful,  jight  and  fair, 
forsake  their  consecrated  shore, 

Their  hallow’d  groves  and  purer  air.? 

Tir’d  of  the  ancient  Grecian  loom, 

And  smit  with  Fancy's  wayward  glance, 

Weave  they  amid  the  Gothic  gloom, 

The  high-wrought  fiction  of  romance 1 


While  the  dark  Genius  of  our  northern  clime. 

Whose  giant  limbs  the  mist  of  years  enshrouds, 
Bursts  through  the  veil  which  hides  his  head  sublimr, 
And  moves  majestic  through  recoiling  clouds  1 
O yes  1 they  own  the  wond’rous  spell, 

And  to  each  form  their  hands  divine 
Cive,  with  nice  art,  the  temper'd  swell, 

The  chasten'd  touch  and  faultless  line  t 


% ach  fiction,  under  their  command, 

Assumes  an  air  severely  true, 

And  every  vision,  wildly  giand. 

Life’s  measur'd  pace  and  modest  hue. 

Reason  and  Fancy,  rival  powers, 

Unite  their  Radclijfe  to  befriend; 

To  decorate  her  way  with  flowers, 

The  minor  graces  all  attend ! 

Matilba  Betham. 


Fsley  Place. 


’ THE  TWO  VIZIERS, 

A TALE. 

A Persian  king  two  viziers  had, 
And  fate  unfav’ring  prov’d, 
The  sultan  and  these  viziers  folh 
The  fair  lady  lov’d. 
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The  sultan  call’d  his  palanquin, 

And  both  his  fav’rites  took 
Unto  the  sage  magician,  who 
Dwelt  o’er  the  silver  brook. 

“ Magician,  hear  thy  king’s  resolve  { 

“ Thy  head  shall  forfeit  be, 

(i  Unless  thou  set  these  viziers  both 
44  From  love’s  dominion  free, 

' 44  That  I unrivalPd  may  possess 
“ The  lady  I adore, 

44  That  outward  smile  and  inward  curse 
■**  I may  not  witness  more.” 

• i 

The  sage  magician  knew  the  king 
He  strictly  must  obey  ; 

The  sage  magician  knew  his  head 
Must  for  his  failure  pay. 

This  learn’d  inchanter  did  to  voice 
And  feature  give  good  heed, 

Me  knew  the  master  lines  that  to 

The  master  passions  lead. 

. • 

» 

He  on  the  fav’rites  fixt  his  eye 
■;  With  penetrating  look; 

He  read  their  passions,  tempers,  thoughts. 

As  in  a printed  book. 

Then  rubs  his  brow  and  muses  o’er 
The  king’s  severe  command— r 
He  calls — a lovely  maid  appears, 

None  fairer  in  the  land. 

/ 

He  to  the  vizier  Selim  turns  ; 

44  $e  this  thy  fav’rite  fair, 

44  Nor  blush  to  own  how  flexible 
44  Thy  easy  passions  are. 

44  Go,  nymph,  employ  thy  power  to  charm, 

44  Thou’lt  aim  a happier  dart;” 

He  turn’d  upon  the  other  then 
And  stabb’d  him  to  the  heart. 

44  I dar’d  not  trifle,  mighty  prince, 

44  Thine  anger  to  eiidure ; 

44  This  vizier  lov’d,  and  all  the  world 
44  Contain'd  no  other  cure.” 

P.B. 
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THE  SCATTERING  OF  THE  ROSE/ 

A PERSIAN!  TALK. 


. - YE  Persian  youths,  who  warmly  sigh 

At  glance  of  Beauty's  rolling  eye; 

Ye  Persian  youths  wlio  love  the  vine, 

Who  quaff  the  blood  of  gen’rous  wine; 

• O 1 isten  while  your  poet's  lays 
Relate  the  bliss  of  golden  days K 

0 listen  while  his  numbers  sing 

The  scattering  of  the  Rose  of  Spring. 

* ■»  • 

*Twas  in  that  month  when  od’rous  flow’r* 
First  ope*  their  eyes  in  Persian  bow’rs, 

When  stately  pines  their  green  heads  rear, 
And  welcome  in  the  golden  year; 

*Twas  then  I hasten’d  to  the  plain, 

» And  join’d  the  young  and  festive  train, 

That  gather’d  round  to  gaily  sing 
The  scatt’ring  of  the  Rose  of  Spring. 

There  Beauty  reign’d ! her  wiles  were  see# 
In  many  a soft  voluptuous  mien; 

The  vermeil  cheek,  the  eye  of  fire, 

* The  sunny  smile  awoke  desire; 

There  crisped  ringlets  wav’d  to  deck 
The  snowr  of  many  a well- turn’d  neck— 

* For  choicest  maidens  caine  to  sing 
The  scattering  of  the  Rose  of  Spring. 

• Fair  were  their  forms,  but  one  more  bright 
Than  all  the  rest  that  met  my  sight — 
t Before  mine  eyes  she  graceful  stole 

In  virgin  modesty  pf  soul. 

1 gaz’d — she  droop’d  her  bashful  head, 

. Whilst  Orient  blushes  glanc’d  and  fled; 

* for  pure  was  she  who  came  to  sing 
The  scattering  of  the  Rose  of  Spring. 
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Clifton. 


I led  my  charmer  from  the  throng, 

And  passion  dwelt  upon  my  tongue : 

She  heard  ipe  ! and  her  od’rous  sigh 
Breath’d  forth  a faint,  but  kind  reply, 

I won  the  maid  of  polish’d  brow,  . 

To  her  I pledg’d  my  tend  Vest  vow,. 

And  bless’d  the  hour  I went  to  sing 
The  scatt’ring  of  the  Rose  of  Spring. 

9 

Laura  Sophia  Templ?, 


• An  Eastern  custom  (noticed  by  Mr.  Franklin  in  bis  Persian  Tour,  under  th# 
name  of  Gul  reazee ) of  gathering  the  first  Rose  of  Spring,  and  strew  ing  its  leaves 
in  the  apartments. 
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LITERARY  and  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Dr.  Playfair,  the  learned  Principal  of  St.  Andrew’s,  lias  recently  put  to  press 
mn  elaborate  work  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  published  by  subscription. 
It  Is  calculated  tliatit  will  form  six  volumes  in  quarto,  which  will  appear  in  re- 
gular succession  as  soon  as  they  are  severally  printed.  The  first  volume  will 
contain  a History  of  Geography,  an  account  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Earth,  with  other  matters  introductory  to  the  general  subject  of  the  work;  a 
general  description  of  Europe,  followed  by  more  succinct  and  copious  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  Spain  and  Portugal,  ancient  and  modern  France, 
and  the  Netherlands  and  United  Provinces.  The  whole  is  to  be  illustrated  by 
a copious  scries  of  well-engraved  maps.  Our'rcaders  will  readily  acknowledge, 
that  a work  of  this  nature  is  a real  desideratum  in  science,  and,  from  the  well- 
known  industry  and  talents  of  the  author,  will,  we  doubt  not,  with  ourselves, 
regard  the  present  publication  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  arrangements,  it  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  excellent  work  on  Modern  Geography,  but  may  rather 
be  considered  as  adding  to  its  worth  by  contributing,  when  united  with  it,  to 
form  the  most  complete  body  of  Geographical  Knowledge,  ancient  and  modern, 
ever  given  to  the  public. 

Dr.  William  Males,  formerly  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  has  just  printed  a prospectus  of  a very  learned  work,  which  he 
proposes  shortly  to  publish  under  the  title  of  An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chrono- 
logy, Sacred  and  Profane.  We  understand  it  will  extend  to  two  volumes  in 
quarto. 

A work  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Abraham  Parsons,  Esq.  formerly  British 
Consul  and  Factor  Marine  at  Scanderoon,  is  dow  in  the  press.  It  comprises 
a description  of  Scanderoon  and  tire  adjacent  country,  including  Aleppo,  An- 
tioch, Latachia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Syria;  an  account  of  a journey  front 
Scandaroon  to  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Bushier,  and  a voyage  thence  down  the  Persian 
Gulph  to  Bombay,  and  back  again  by  tile  Kcd  Sea  to  Egypt;  with  a narrative  of 
a journey  from  Suez  to  Alexandria.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  minute  and  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  countries  and  towns  through  which  Mr.  Parsous  tra- 
velled, and  which  he  had  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  examining  and 
describing.  The  worl^  will  be  accompanied  by  some  priuts,  illustrative  of  the 
narrative. 

Mr.  Bowycr,  of  Pall  Mall,  has  issued  proposals  for  a very  splendid  work, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  mankind  at  large, 
as  it  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  final  triumph  of  humanity  in  the  cause  of 
the  much-injured  Nativesof  Africa.  It  will  be  entitled,  A Tribute  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  in  Honour  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and  will  contain  three 
original  Poems  by  three  Gentlemen  who  have  already  given  distinguished 
proofs  of  their  poetical  talents,  besides  extracts  relative  to  the  subject  from 
some  of  our  most  eminent  authors.  These  will  be  embellished  by  near  twenty 
plates,  including  vignettes,  bv  the  very  first  engravers;  and  the  historical  sub- 
jects will  be  from  original  cabinet  pictures  by  the  fiyst  painters  iu  this  country. 
It  will  form  one  handsome  volume  in  large  quarto,  printed  by  Bcnsley,  in  hi? 
best  manner,  on  superfine  wove  paper,  and  will  be  dedicated  by  permission  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Patron,  and  the  Directors  and 
Governors  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Africa. 
A correct  and  animated  likeness  of  W.  VFilberforce,  Esq.  will  be  introduced 
into  tbe  work. 

A Translation  of  M.  Ifrepons’  valuable  Account  of  Spanish  America  is  in  the 
prow,  and  will  very  shortly  appear. 

An  interesting  Romance  of  the  last  century  will  be  published  early  in  the 
present  month,  under  the  title  of  Fatal  Revenge,  or  the  Family  of  Montorio. 

Mr.  Penwame  has  a volume  of  Poems  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Baynes,  of  Leeds,  has  a volume  of  Naval  Sermons  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Plymouth,  will  shortly  publish  a Greek  and  English  Vocabu- 
lary, npon  a new  and  much  improved  plan.  The  subjects  will  be  all  scientifi- 
cally arranged  ; those  connected  with  natural  history  , agreeably  to  the  classifi- 
cations of  Linnsetts,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  short  notes,  elucidative  of 
their  properties  and  characters.  w | 

A work,  to  be  entitled,  The  Present  State  of  the  British  Constitution,  is 
now  printing,  and  is  expected  shortly  to  appear.  It  will  embrace  a variety  of 
topics  connected  with  the  political  events  and  discussions  of  the  present 
times. 

A political  writer  of  considerable  eminence  lias  nearly  ready  for  publication 
a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  what  has  been  called  the  Catholic  Question. 

Dr.  Anderson  will  shortly  publish,  in  one  volume  in  octavo,  Views  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  State  of  the  People  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Mr.  William Tighe  has  in  the  press  a Poem,  to  be  entitled,  The  Plants,  which 
b to  form  one  volume  in  octavo. 

A new  edition,  in  six  volumes  octavo,  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Bryant,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

A new  edition,  with  corrections,  of  Mr.  Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
France-,  tinder  the  house  of  Valois,  is  in  the  press.  Mr.  Wraxall  is  also  preparing 
a new  edition  of  his  Tour  through  Fiance. 

A complete  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  with  their  application 
to  Arts  and  Manufactures,  including  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, by  Arthur  and  C.  A.  Aikin,  will  shortly  be  published.  It  will  be  com- 
prised in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  engravings  of  appa- 
ratus, &c. 

Henry  Smithers,  Esq.  has  in  the  press  a Poem,  to  be  entitled,  Affection,  in 
three  cantos.  It  will  form  one  volume  in  royal  octavo. 

Mr.  C.  Wilkinson  lias  nearly  ready  for  publication  a General  Historical  and 
Topographical  Description  of  Mount  Caucassns,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo. 

William  Wilkins,  Esq.  will  in  the  course  of  this  mouth  publish  his  splendid  work 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Magna  Gracia. 

Mr.  John  Hill,  merchant,  of  Hull,  author  of  Letters  in  vindication  of  the  Me- 
thodists, ate.  has  in  tlie  press,  “Thoughts on  the  late  Proceedings  and  Discus- 
sions concerning  the  Roman  Catholics.”  It  is  expected  to  be  out  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  of  Bromptou,  is  about  to  form  a very  extensive  Botanical 
Garden  in  Sloanc-street.  He  has  obtained  a piece  of  ground  of  considerable 
extent,  in  the  centre  of  Cadogan -place,  Hans  Town ; which  he  means  to  lay  out 
as  a Botanic  Garden,  of  easy  access  to  the  public;  and  to  render  as  interesting 
as  any  tiling  of  the  kind  which  at  present  exists.  Besides  assembling  in  one. 
spot,  and  arranging  scientifically,  the  plants  which  the  assiduity  of  botanical 
travellers  has  discovered  in  every  different  country  and  cLimatc  of  the  globe,  a 
library  of  well  selected  books  will  be  established  in  the  garden;  and  lectures 
•n  botanv,  as  it  is  connected  with  medicine  and  agriculture,  and  as  a branch  of 
Natural  History,  and  general  education,  will  be  delivered,  during  the  snmincr 
months,  by  persons  properly  qualified  for  the  task.  Tims,  whilst  the  higher  ob- 
jects of  the  science  are  secured,  this  garden  may  become  a place  to  which  the 
medical  student,  the  farmer  and  the  artist  can  occasionally  resort  to  improve 
their  knowledge,  elucidate  their  theories,  and  deduce  new  or  confirm  former 
principles.  Mr.  Salisbury  intends  to  keep  open  and  connect  with  it,  the 
Brompton  Botanic  Garden,  and  lie  invites  all  persons  interested  in  forwarding 
his  view?,  to  examine  that  establishment.  This  establishment  lias  already  been 
honoured  with  the  highest  patronage. 

Mr.  Rylance  is  preparing  for  publication  a Treatise  on  Comparative  Elocu- 
tion; in  which  the  respective  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe  are  investigated;  the  difficulties  thereby  presented  to  the 
English  student  are  enumerated,  and  the  most  likely  means  of  obviating  them 
pointed  out.  A series  of  rules  is  subjoined,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
duce all  the  varied  combinations  of  sounds  and  modes  of  utterance  to  simple 

principles. 
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principles,  with  the  view  of  rendering  a correct  and  fluent  pronunciation  of  the 
foreign  languages  more  easy  of  acquisition.  It  is  designed  ;*s  an  elementary 
book,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  of  persons  grown  up,  who  may  be  deterred 
from  a practical  stndv  of  the  European  dialects  by  confirmed  habits  of  utter- 
ance in  their  native  tongue. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a life  of  General  Washington,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

A gentleman,  already  known  in  the  literary  world,  is  about  to  make  the  Tour 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  w ith  the  view  of  presenting  tlie  public  with 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  state  of  those  countries,  and 
their  inhabitants.  It  is  intended  to  publish  one  or  two  Volumes  every  yea^ 
during  his  progress. 

In  die  second  Number  of  our  Magazine,  your  readers  will  recollect  we  gave 
some  account  of  a voyage  of  discovery  up  the  Missouri,  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  American  government,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Wc  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  official  account  of" this  important  undertaking  is  io  great  forward- 
ness for  publication,  and  may  be  expected  very  shortly.  Arrangements  have^ 
been  made,  we  understand,  to  publish  each  of  these  three  American  WQrk$  in 
England,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  America.  ' . ..  f 

Proposals  have  been  issued  in  America  for  publishing  a now  work  by  Df*. 
B.S.  Barton,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  &.c.  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Zoology,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Hi|^ 
tory  of  Animals. 

The  following  publications  have  lately  appeared  in  America: 

A Letter  addressed  to  the  People  of  Maryland,  giving  an  account  of  the 
country  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  Erie ; including  a brief  -description  of 
the  climate,  soil,  productions,  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactories,  by  Jamea. 
Tongue,  M.  D. 

The  Culcx  of  Virgil,  with  a Translation  into  English  Verse,  by  Lucius  M., 
Serjeant. 

War  without  Disguise,  or  the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Commerce  a Justification 
Belligerent  Captures ; with  Observations  on  the  Answer  to  War  in  Disguise, 
and  Mr.  Madison's  Examination.  Shew  ing  that  the  true  interest  of  America 
requires  the  rigid  application  of  the  British  Rule  of  1756. 

Burke’s  works  ai*e  reprinting  in  America. 

A new  and  splendid  edition  of  Helvetius's  Essays  on  the  Mind,  accompanied1 
with  an  elegant  portrait,  will  be  published  in  a few  days.  To  it  will  be  pre- 
fixed a copious  Life  of  the  Author,  and  some  original  prefatory  Strictures  on' 
tire  work,  by^Mr.  Mndford. 

A literary  society  at  Weimar  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  September  last,  the 
74th  birth  day  of  the  illustrious  Wieland,  w ho  received  with  much  emotion  the 
compliments  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion.  * 

Basil,  a learned  Greek  physician,  has  printed  at  the  patriarchal  press  of  Con- 
st mtinoplc  a Collection  of  Letters,  as  a model  for  the  epistolary  style  in  modern 
Greek.  In  this  collection  are  several  letters  of  Alexander  Mauracordato,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  the  Porte,  and  also  of  his  son  Nicholas,  prince  ofWala- 
fhia  and  Moldavia.  It  likewise  contains  notices  of  several  leanied  Greeks. 

In  the  special  school  of  living  oriental  languages  at  Paris,  a course  of  Persian 
is  given  by  M.  Langles,  of  Arabic  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Lacy,  arid  of  Turkish  by 
M.  Joubert.  A 

M.Cassas  has  offered  to  the  Parisian  public  a new  kind  of  exhibition,  con- 
sisting of  plaster  models  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  edifice*  of  different 
kinds  of  architecture.  They  consist  at  present  of  74  pieces,  arranged  under 
the  divisions  of  Egyptian,  Indian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Etruscan,  Cyclopcau,  Cel- 
tic, and  Roman  architecture. 

M.  Wyttenbacb,  in  Holland,  is  preparing  new  editions  of  the  Phaedo  ofplato^ 
ami  of  Cicero  Dc  Natnra  Deorum. 

Among  the  national  languages  which  are  now  aspiring  to  a literary  character* 
may  be  reckoned  the  Sclavonian.  At  Prague  a journal  J*  publishing,  entitled 
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: JpsrpbDobrowskL*^vei>^Ih^  Bohemia  to  all  the  Slavish  nationa,  by 
entitled,  « IUasated  tbere  11180  **  Prague  awork 

the  object  of  which  i^ynimrove0thrHr\,nte  'TnCe>  by  M*  John  N«gedlv, 

«~ndcollection  of  Poems  in  her  n?™S^  °,,e’  haS  PubU*ed  a 

the  *“t  Sarep“ia  ’0'"C  CUriou5  U,tc”  conceraing 

» who™^  tl*e  Universi(y  of  Copenha- 

the  manner  of  la  Fontaine  A volume  pf  7 by  e d,arminS  •“Wes,  much  in 
that  capital  hy  suhscriphon.  h“  P0™*  u abo«t  to  be  published  in 

byM ,U '\'he  placc  of  ,he  late  «•  Adam 
America,^  by  his  travels  in  Africa 

researches  on  the  eryntogamons  plant,.  'e,r  and  l,kew«e  by  his 

tajr,  has  analysed  various^cdme^ofore^ from  the"!  Mnse“.m  of  Natural  His- 
ial  canal,  in  Estremadura,  and  discovered  in  Se^  PuS®”**1  V*r  *?,ne  of  Gna' 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic  lead  am!  „ it!”  1 iallna>  «mted  with  silver, 
t* nth  of  Uie  mass.  X * a"d  5u,Phur>  ^metimes  amounting  to  a 
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Gloucester,  drawn  m, 

describing  the  Geo^phioal  Situation", ?d  IS  *£ rcnLf,,ing"iS!,inf!  “d 
of  Property J the  Kinds  of  Buildings:  the  MoX  0f<W mstf.nce*»  the  State  ! 
rtents;  the  Enclosures;  the  Arable  I md  i k^°  i ’ the 

lands;  the  Gartlens  and  Orchids  £?"**  °f.Cu,hlre>  Grass 

Plantations;  tlie  Wastes;  the  Impro veinents8^^^^0^ \-he,  Woods  and 
aapemeot  of  Live  Stock  • Rnmi  r,»  ’ a**d  particular ; the  Mr* 

is  3-  last?** Taws 

re^rD^ant^^^^ro^'  Mana^'“fi"‘  Live  Stock; 
C.ttre,Shiep,  Swine,°l^rscs,Slm^VrdbDogs*  teWpS  tf 

and  Bees.  Together  witli  an  Aimendiv  nn  JLl  ,****’  Mules,  Poultry,  Rabbits, 
»d  on  the  Destruction  of  W»“*. 

tW  of  the  Complete  Grader.  8vo.  S.ewed^  ’ ’ &C‘  By  **“  Au‘ 

* 

• antiquities. 

l^e,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  86  Engravings  executed  h*^6  ^a*,,s  Col- 

Imperial  folio,  price  ten  guineas* board,8  0 ’ ‘od  b7  e“me"t  Artists. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

towhieh  amprefiwd,  some  Critical  oKtatw  &>«»>“; 
VcHf forsach  Bnildingsj  particularly  as  appropriate  ’to  CasS  Ab 
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beys,  Old  English  Houses,  See.  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Execution  of 
Buildings  in  general,  and  the  most  general  Causes  of  the  dry  Rot.  By  W.  F.  * 
Pocock,  Architect.  Royal  4to.  11.  Its.  6d.  hoards. 

Sketches  in  Architecture ; consisting  of  Original  Designs  for  Cottages  and  ’ 
Rural  Dwellings,  suitable  to  Persons  of  moderate  Fortune,  and  for  conve- 
nient Retirement,  with  Plans  and  appropriate  Scenery  to  each;  also  some 
general  Observations.  By  T.  D.  W.  Dearn.  Royal  Quarto,  27s.  boards. 

ARTS,  FINE. 

Sixteen  Views  of  thb  Lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Drawn  by  J . 
Smith  and  J.  Ernes.  Engraved  by  Aiken.  Price  ‘21s.  r 

Household  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration,  executed  from  Designs,  by 
Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  Tins  Work  will  consist  of  Perspective  and  Geometrical 
Mews  of  Apartments,  with  their  Chairs,  Tables,  Sophas,  Candelabra:,  Chande- 
liers, Tripods,  Ac.  &c. 

A Series  of  Engravings  to  illustrate  Dante,  engraved  by  Piroli,  of  Rome,  from 
Compositions  by  John  Flaxman,  R.  A.  in  the  Possession  of  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 
This  Work  consists  of  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Para- 
diso  of  Dante,  with  Descriptions  in  Italian  and  Translation  from  Mr.  Boyd’s  * 
Version. 

Two  large  coloured  Plates,  representing  the  Head  of  the  Horse  divided  Ion-  • 
gitudiually,  with  a Sheet  of  Letter-press,  describing  the  same.  Price  16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life,  aud  a Selection  from  the  unpublished 
Writings  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  ; the  latter  consisting  of  Extracts  from  an 
Acconnt  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ireland, 
and  a Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  By  John  Barrow,  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  Travels  in  China,  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  of  a Voyage  to  Cochin-China.  2 vols.  4to.  31.  3s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  late  Principal  Secretary  of 
State,  &c.  Comprehending  a brief  View  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived ; some 
Acconnt  of  his  principal  CoutciiqKmiriec  his  occasional  Verses,  and  other  Pro- 
ductions. By  G.  Paxton,  Esq.l2mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Right  lion.  William  Pitt,  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  ice.  comprehending  a History  of 
Public  Affairs  during  his  Administration ; and  a concise  Summary  of  the  bril- 
liant Speeches  made  in  Parliament  by  this  distinguished  Orator  on  the  most 
important  Occasions;  interspersed  with  Biographical  Notices  of  his  principal 
Potit.cal  Contemporaries.  By  Henry  Cleland,  Kxq.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  with  a new  Edition  of  her 
Poems,  some  of  which  have  never  appeared  before ; to  which  are  added  some 
Miscellaneous  Verses  in  Prose,  together  w tli  her  Notes  on  the  Bible,  and 
Answers  to  Objections  concerning  the  Christiau  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Mon- 
tague Pennington,  M.  A.  4to.  21.  2s.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  with  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  by 
F,  Duppa,  Esq.  4to.  2d  Edition,  31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  by  John  Macdiarmid,  Esq.  The  influence 
which  the  Conduct  of  our  Statesmen  has  had  on  onr  National  Character,  ren- 
ders their  Biography  an  important  and  attractive  Subject.  This  Volume  con- 
tains the  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh;  Weutworth,  Earf 
of  Strafford;  and  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Embellished  with  four  beaut  ifully 
engraved  Portraits,  by  Freeman.  4to. 

BOTANY. 

The  Botanist’s  Guide  through  the  Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham; 
to  which  is  added,  a Catalogue  Of  Latin  and  English  Names,  n vols.  8vo.  6s. 
boards.  J 

CHEMISTRY. 

Thompson’s  System  of  Chemistry,  5 vols.  8vo.  Third  Edition,  51.  boards. 

Cliaptals  Chemistry,  new  Edition,  4 vols.  8vo.  11.  16s.  boards. 

COMMERCE, 
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» . . COMMERCE. 

Considerations  upon  the  Trade  with  India,  and  the  Policy  of  continuing  the 
Company’s  Monopoly.  4to.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Tables  of  Siqiple  Interest,  anti  of  Commission,  Brokerage,  or  Exchange,  at 
all  the  usual  Rates  per  Cent.  Constructed  on  a Plan,  new,  easy,  and  mathe- 
mitically  accurate*  To  which  are  annexed,  a ’Complete  Ready  Reckoner,  and 
several  new  Tables,  useful  in  Commercial  Operations.  By  William  Stonhouse, 
Accomptant,  F.  A.  S*  E.  Royal  8vo.  2 is.  boards. 

A Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  a Free  Trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  a Termination  to  the  present  Monopoly  of  the  East  India 

Company.  8vo.  price  5s.  * • ' 

<0 

DOMESTIC  (ECONOMY. 

Family  Receipt  Book,  6s. 

A 

EDUCATION. 

. Advice  to  Yonth ; containing  a Compendium  of  the  Duties  of  Human  Life 
in  Youth  and  Manhood.  By  Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  32mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

■A'  new  General  Pronouncing  Dictionary ; shewing  at  one  View  the  Ortho- 
graphy, Explanation,  Accentuation,  and  Pronunciation  of  all  the  purest  and^ 
most  approved  Terms  in  the  English  Language,  according  to  the  Practice  of 
the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Orators.  By  William  Enfield,  M.  A. 
18mo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  ...  . 

Essays  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects;  calculated  to  increase  the  Love  ot 
God,  and  the  Growth  of  Virtue  in  the  youthful  Mind,  by  M.  Pelham,  Author 
of  many  useful  and  entertain  ng  Books  for  young  People,  with  an  elegant  Fron- 
tispiece, price  3s.  Cd.  bound. 

Moral  Maxims  from  the  Wisdom  of  Jesns  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  the  Eccle- 
*.  liasticus,  selected  by  a Lady,  and  enriched  with  six  Engravings  from  Drawings 
of  her  own,  price  5s.  6d.  bound. 

A Chart  of  Sacred  History,  designed  principally  for  Young  People,  by  the 

* Rev.  Mr.  Corbold,  price  7s.  6d".  neatly  half-bound.  This  Work  is  intended  as 
an  useful  Appendage  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Scripture  Histories. 

Letters  on  Mythology,  in  which  the  Histories,  Characters,  and  Attributes  of 
the  principal  Divinities  and  Mythological  Personages  of  Greece,  Home,  Egypt, 
ficc.  by  R.  Morgan,  12mo.  price  .5s.  6d.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

An  Abridgment  of  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  anil  Fall  of  the  Roman 
. Empire,  2 vols.  8vo.  16*.  boards. 

History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  by 
. Rodolph,  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  II. — 1218  to  1792.  By  William 
Cox.  3 vols.  4to.  51.  5s.  boards. 

Notes  and  Observations  on  the  early  Part  of  the  History  of  the  British  Isles. 

By  Robert  Couper,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LAW. 

The  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation.  By  John  Reeves,  Esq.  8vo.  12s. 

, boards.  • 

A Supplemental  Volume  to  Mr.  Bridgman  s \nalytical  Digested  Index  of  the 
Reports  in  Chancery,  including  those  during  the  Time  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Redesdale  in  Ireland.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A Series  of  Original  Precedents  in  conveyancing ; proceeding  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  more  varied  Circumstances  of  Title.  By  Charles  Barton,  Esq. 
Part  I.  royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  sewed.  > 

• Trial  of  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  Attorney  at  Law,  before  the  Hon.  Isaac  Par- 
ker, Esq.  for  kiliiug  Charles  Austin  on  the  public  Exchange  in  Boston,  Aug.  4, 
1804.  The  Evidence  taken  by  two  eminent  Stenographers ; compared  by  Mr. 
Tyog's  Notes,  the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  with  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Hon.  Judge  w’ho  sat  on  the  Trial ; the  several  Addresses  have  been 

. corrected  by  the  respective  Speakers.  ' 

MEDICINE  . 
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■A  ' medicine  and  surgery. 

'The  Shepherd’s  Guide ; being  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  in  Sheeji. 
By  Alex.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Observations  on  Medical  Reform,  illustrating  the  present  Condition  of  M«- 
,dical  Science,  Education,  and  Practice,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  proposing  such  Alterations  therein  as  appear  most  likely  to  succeed  in  re- 
medying the  several  Evils  which  abound  in  this  Profession,  and  which  have  at 
length  become  Subjects  of  universal  Complaint.  Sa.  6d.  sewed. 

Cases  in  Farriery;  in  which  the  Diseases  of  Horses  are  treat  d on  the  Pr.n- 
ciples  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Medicine.  By  John  Shipp,  .to.  ll.  is. 
boards. 


MISCELLANIES. 

An  Historical  Enquiry  respecting  the  Performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  By  John  Gunn,  F.  A.  S.  E.  4to.  price  ll.  5s.  boards. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  By 
Henrv  Mackenzie.  Vol.  3.  Hvo.  14s.  boards, 

A Warning  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  from  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  8vo.  Is. 

Letteis  from  the  Mountains.  3 vols.  12mo.  second  Edition,  13s.  6d.  boards. 

A new  Cyclopedia ; or,  Compendious  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences : in- 
cluding every  modem  Discovery,  and  the  present  State  of  every  Branch  of 
Human  Knowledge.  By  G.  Gregory,  D.  D.  2 vols.  4to.  6l.  His.  6d.  neatly 
bound. 

Asiatic  Researches;  or,  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Bengal,  for 
enquiring  into  the  History  and  Antionities,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of 
Asia.  Printed  verbatim  from  the  Calcutta  Edition.  7 vols,  8vo.  4l.  4«.  boards. 
Also  an  Edition  in  4tou  7 vols.  price  7l.  7s.  boards. 

Essays,  Moral,  Economical,  and  Political.  By  Francis  Bacon.  Foolscap 
8vo.  6s.  ?4mo.  2s.  6d.  boards.  . 

Memoir,  containing  a Description  of  the  Construction  and  Use  of  some  In- 
struments designed  to  ascertain  the  Heights  and  Distances  of  inaccessible  Ob- 
jects, without  the  necessity  of  reference  to  Logarithmic  Tables.  By  George 
Grigby.  4to.  price  5s.  sewed. 

A Philosophical  Inquiry  on  the  Cause,  with  Direciious  to  cure,  the  Dry  Rot 
in  Buildings.  By  James  Randall,  Architect.  8vo.  price  3s.  sewed,' 

Bernard’s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  Principle  and  Detail  on 
the  Measures  now  under  Consideration  of  Parliament  for  promoting  and  encou- 
raging Industry,  and  for  the  Relief  and  Regulation  of  the  Poor.  2s. 

The  Patriot  King;  dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. By  a Foe  to  Bigotry . 3s. 

Ludicrous  Debates  amousr  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  in  a Grand  Council  as- 
sembled on  the  proposed  Destruction  of  the  Notorious  London  Smoke,  by  the 
Use  of  Gas  Lights.  By  Obadiah  Prim,  Esq.  Is. 

A Letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  upon  the  repeated  Publication  of  his  Letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chr.stian  Knowledge,  in  consequence 
of  their  Resolution  with  respect  to  His  Majesty’s  late  Conduct.  By  the  Rev, 
H.  B.  Wilson,  M.  A.  Price  Is.  6d.-  , 

A Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  containing  a Refutation  of  the 
Calumnies  of  John  Home  Tooke,  By  A.  Hewlings.  Is. 

The  Fashionable  World  Reformed ; being  Rejections  on  Theatrical  Repre- 
sentation, &e.  &cc.  By  Philokosnios.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Dissertation  on  the  Gipsies;  representing  their  Manner  of  Life,  Family,  Eco- 
nomy, Occupations,  Trades,  Marriages,  Education,  Sickness,  Death,  Burial, 
Religion,  language,  Sciences,  and  A.ts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  an  Historical  Enquiry 
concerning  their  Origin  and  first  Appearance  in  Europe.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

East  India  Register,  12mo.  or  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

Suiyey  of  the  Roads  of  Scotland,  on  an  improved  Plan ; to  which  is  prefixed, 
an  accurate  Map  of  Scotland,  with  the  new  Roads,  &c.  By  Taylor  and  Ski^ 
aer.  l£mo.  Maps  separate,  10s.  6d.  boards.  * 

• Anthologist ; 
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Anthologia:  A Collection  of  Epigrams,  ludicrous  Epitaphs,  Sonnets,  Tales, 
Miscellaneous  Anecdotes,  dec.  &cc.  interspersed  with  Origiuals.  Foolscap  3vo. 
hot- pressed,  4s.  Boards. 

Reasons  for  rejecting  the  presumptive  Evidence  of  Mr.  Almon,  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Boyd  w*9  the  Writer  ot  Junius,  with  Passages  selected  to  prove  the  real 
Author  of  the  Letters  of  J unins. 


2s. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts : con- 
tainin'.* an  accurate  and  extensive  View  of  all  the  Departments  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  with  the  lalest  Improvements,  aud  the  newest  Discoveries.  By 
Thomas  Young,  M.  D.  F.  it.  S.  F.L.  3.  2 vols.  4to.  51.  5s.  boards. 

NOVELS. 

The  Wedding  Day,  a Novel.  By  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spence,  Author  of  the 
Nobility  of  the  Heart.  3 vols.  1 2s.  boards. 

- The  Bandit’s  Bride,  or  the  Maid  of  Saxony.  By  the  Author  of  Montbrasil 
Abbey.  In  4 Vols.  12mo.  price  18s.  sewed. 

AWundown  Vicarage,  a Novel,  in  2 vote.  l?mo.  price  9».  sewed. 

Julicn,  or  my  Father’s  House ; from  the  French  of  Ducray  Dumenil.  By 
Mrs.  Meekc.  In  4 vols.  12mo.  price  18s.  sewed. 

Letter*  from  the  Mountains,  2d  editiou,  3 vols.  12mo.  13s.  (3d.  boards. 

The  Fugitive  Countess.  4 vols.  12mo.  18s.  boards. 

Count  Eugenio.  2 vols.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Gabriel  Forrester.  4 vols.  11.  is.  boards. 

Griffiths  Abbey.  2 vols*  9s.  boards. 

Rising  Sue.  Vol.  3.  foolscap  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

Spanish  Outlaw.  4 vols.  20s.  boards. 

Family  Annals.  5 vols.  11.  5s.  boards. 

Demon  of  Sicily.  4 vols.  20s.  boards. 

The  Conscript.  2 vote.  7s.  boards. 

Corinna,  or  Italy.  By  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein.  3 vols. 

POETRY. 

Mirth  and'  Metre ; consisting  of  Poems,  serious,  humorous,  and  satirical ; 
Sengs,  Sonnets,  Ballads,  and  Bagatelles.  By  C.  Dibdin,  jun.  of  Sadler's  Wells. 
Post  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Sympathy,  Landscapes  in  Verse,  Tears  of  Genius,  Cottage  Pictures,  and 
other  Poems;  revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated  by  Notes.  By  S.  J.  Pratt, 
Esq.  Royal  l2mo.  10s.  6d.  boards.  * 

Music,  a Poem,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  John  Belfonr,  Esq.  Royal 
■8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  Alarum,  a Poem,  dedicated  to  Britons  of  all  Descriptions  who  love 
the  r Kin?  and  venerate  the  happy  Constitution  of  this  Country.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Ferguson'S  Poems,  new  Editiou,  iu  8vo.  8s.  hoards. 

Madoc.  By  Robert  Southey.  2 vols.  12ino.  l2mo  14s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 

A Standard  of  the  English  Constitution,  with  a retrospective  View  of  Histo- 
rical Occurrences  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  inscribed  (with  permission) 
to  His  Royal  Higimess  the  Duke  of  Kent.  By  James  Ferris.  8vo.  6s.  boards; 

Short  Remarks  upon  recent  Political  Occurrences,  and  particularly  on  tlte 
New  Plan  of  Finance.  Price  2s. 

A Memoir  concerning  the  Political  State  of  Malta.  By  Joseph  Dillon,  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law.  4to.  sewed,  price  5s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Edicts  of  the  British  Government  on  the  State  of  India; 
accompanied  with  Hints  concerning  the  Means  of  conveying  C.vil  and  Reli- 

E'ous  Instruction  to  the  Natives  of  that  Country.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tennant, 
L.  I),  late  Chaplaiu  to  His  Majesty's  Troops  iu  Bengal.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Political  Panorama,  or  Caricature  History  of  the  Times,  being  the  joint 
production  of  aU  the  satirical  Talents  of  the  Age.  No.  1,  super  royal  folio. 

THEOLOGY^ 
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• THEOLOGY. 

Reflections  on  the  Connection  of  the  Bi  itish  Government  with  the  Protes- 
tant Religion.  8vo.  price  <>d. 

A Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  before  the 
Governors  of  that  Charity,  at  their  Anniversary  Meeting.  By  Thomas  Lewis 
O’Beirne,  D.  D.  price  Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  important  Subjects.  By  Matthew  Galt,  A.  M.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  the  Chief  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in 
their  natural  Orders.  By  William  Dalghsh,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Peebles. 

4 vols.  8vo.  ll.  8s.  boards. 

A Letter,  stating  the  Connection  which  Presbyterians,  Dissenters,  and  Ca- 
tholics had' with  the  recent  Event,  which  lias  agitated  and  still  agitates  the  Bri- 
tish Empire.  Sixth  Edition,  price  <>d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Revelations  uf  St.  John.  By  C.  Goring*,  Esq. 

Sacred  Biography ; or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs : being  a Course  of  Lec- 
tures, delivered  at  the  Scots  Church,  Loudon  Wall,  by  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D. 

5 vols.  8vo.  2l.  5s.  boards. 

Sermons  and  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gunn.  8vo.  8s. 
boards. 

Sermons,  including  a complete  Detail  of  the  Service,  of  a Communion  Sun- 
day, according  to  the  Usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Logan,  F.  R.  S.  2 vols.  8vo.  i ts.  boards.  . 

Course  of  Prayer  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  Morning  and  Evening,  with 
Meditations  and  Remarks  suitable  for  a Christum  Family.  By  A ugustus  Top- 
lady,  A.  B.  late  Vicar  of  Broad  Hcmbury,  Devou.  A new  Edition,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . 

A Portraiture  of  Methodism,  being  an  impartial  View  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  Character  of  the  Wesleyan  Metmnbsts.  in  a Scries  of  Letters  ad-, 
dressed  to  a Lady.  By  J.  Nightingale,  Uvo. 

A Supplement  to  the  Signs  of  the  Times ; containing  a Reply  to  the  Objec- 
tions of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  in  Ins  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies ; and 
Strictures  on  some  of  the  Interpretations  given  ui  that  Work.  By  James 
Biclieno,  M.  A.  2s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  New  Picture  of  Scotland,  being  an  accurate  Guide  to  that  Part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  Historical  Descriptive  Accouuts  of  the  principal  Build- 
ings, Curiosities,  and  Antiquities;  divided  into  Tours  and  Districts,  with  Maps 
and  Plates.  2 v Is.  18uio.  9s.  boards. 

Description  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  boards.. 

A \icw  of  the  Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  Ac.  of  the 
Inland  of  Arran,  interspersed  with  Notices  of  Antiquities,  Ac.  and  Means  sug- 
gested for  improving  the  Agr. culture  and  Fisheries,  and  introducing  Manufac- 
tures into  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  James  Head- 
rick. 8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Delineations  of  St.  Andrews:  being  a particular  Account  of  every'  Thing  re- 
markable in  the  History  and  present  State  of  the  City  and  Ruins,  the  Univer- 
sity, and  other  interesting  Objects  of  that  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Capital  of 
Scotland.  Including  many  curious  Anecdotes  and  Events  in  the  Scotch  His- 
tory. By  James  .Grierson.  Jgmo.  5s.  boards.  - * 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Bionts,  Moschi,  et  Tyrian,  qua*  supersunt.  Gra»ee  et  Latino.  Foolscap  Rvo. 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

A Poetical  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  By  Nicholas  Rowe,  Esq.  2 
vols.  foolscap  Rvo.  or  3 vols.  lKuio.  10s.  6d.  boards.  * 

The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri,  translated  into  EngVsh  Blank  Verse,  with 
Notes  Historical,  Classical,  and  Explanatory,  and  a Life  of  the  Author.  By 
.•Nathaniel  Howard.  Foolscap,  3vo.  Ur.  boards. 
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TRAVELS. 

A Toor  through  Holland,  along  the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  to 
Darmstadt,  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1806.  By  Sir  John  Carr.  4to.  21. 
fs.  boards.  - - f 

A Sketch  of  a Tour  on  the  Continent.  By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  2d  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  1 1.  7s.  boards. 

View  of  the  present  State  of  Poland.  By  George  Burnett.  12mo.  7«. 
boards. 

Some  Account  of  New  Zealand ; particularly  the  Bay  of  Islands  aud  surround- 
ing Country;  describing  its  Soil  and  Productions,  the  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment, Language,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements  of 
the  Natives;  together  with  general  Observations  upon  the  Intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  Savages;  and  an  Account  of  a Native  of  New  Zealand  brought  to 
England.  By~  John  Savage,  Esq.  Surgeon,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Royal  Jennerian  Society.  Uvo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 


New  French  Books,  just  imported  by  Dulau  and  Co. 

Apologie  de  Socrate,  d’apres  Platon  et  Xenophon,  avec  des  Remarques  sui- 
te Texte  Grec  et  la  Traduction  Fran^-oisc,  par  Thurot,  Grcc  ct  Francois,  8vo. 
br.  6®.  * 

Campagne  des  Armies  Francoises  en  Prusse,  en  Saxe  eten  Pologne,  sous  le 
Commandetnent  deS.  M.  l’Enipereur  et  Roi,  eu  1806,  le  ler  vol.  8vo.  br.  avec 
vRigt  Portraits  et  le  Plan  de  la  BataiUe  dc  Jena,  l8mo.  1807,  Paris,  8s. 

Commerce  (du)  Francois  dans  I’Ktat  actuel  de  1'Europe,  ou  Observations  sur 
le  Commerce  de  la  France  en  Italic,  dans  le  Levant,  en  Rustic,  dans  la  Mer 
Ntoire,  par  Dubois,  8vo.  br.  8s.  / 

Coup-d’ceil  rapide  sur  les  Causes  rlclles  de  la  Decadence  de  la  Pologne,  par 
Komarzewski,  8vo.  br.  8s. 

sur  la'Hollandc,ou  Tableau  de  ce  Royaume  en  1806,  2 vols.  8vo. 

br.  12s. 

Dleouverte  de  1‘Orbite  de  la  Terre  dn  Point  central  de  l’Orbite  du  Soleil, 
tear  Situation  et  leur  Forme,  etc.  par  d‘Aguila,  8vo.  fig.  br.  14s. 

Dietionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,  par  Milliu,  3 forts  voi.  8vo.  br.  ll.  16s. 

— critique,  litlraire  et  bibiiographique  des  principaux  Livies  eou- 

damnls  an  Fcu,supprimls  ou  censures,  par  Peignot,  2 vol.  8vo.  br.  16s. 

rauonnl  ct  abrlgl  d'Histoirc  Naturelle,  par  d’ancicus  Profcs- 

seurs,  2 gros  vol.  8vo.  br.  II.  4s. 

Ffuide  (du)  universel,  de  son  Activity  ct  de  l'Utilitl  de  ses  Modifications  par 
les  Substances  animates  dans  le  Traiteraeut  des  Maladies,  8vo.  br.  4#.’ 

Histoire  de  France,  depute  l.i  Revolution  dc  1789,  par  Tonlongeon,  tome  b.  ' 

■■  ■ ■ particuliere  des  Evlnctnens  qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  France  pendant  les 
Moisde  Juin,  Juillet,  d'Aout  et  de  Septembre,  1792,  et  qui  ont  oplre  la  Chftte 
dn  Trane  Royal,  par  Maton  de  la  Varenne,  8vo.  br.  10s. 

Histoire  de  Pologne,  depute  sen  Origine  jusqu’en  1795,  Epoque  du  Fartage 
drfinitif  de  ce  Royaume,  2 vote.  8vo.  br.  18s, 

Mlmoires  de  Chimie,  contuumt  des  Analyses  de  Mincraux,  par  Klaproth, 
trad,  de  FAD.  par  Tasscert,  2 vols.  8vo.  br.  lbs. 

Mfmoires  snr  la  Revolution  de  la  Pologne  trouvls  a Berlin,  8vo.  br.  8s. 

CEuvres  choteis  de  la  Maiire,  c^ltjire  Avocat  au  Parlemcnt  de  Paris,  pri- 
elites  d’nn  Fragment  sur  Tlnliuence  de  la  Volontl  sur  lTutellicence,  pur  Ber- 
gasse,  et  de  la  Vie  de  Le  Maitre,  etc.  par  Falconuct.  4to.  br.  15*. 

Panthlon  Cbinois,  ou  Parallelc  entre  le  Culte  religteux  des  Grecs  et  celui 
des  Cbinois,  avec  de  nouvelles  Preuves  que  la  Chine  a Itl  connuc  des  Grccs,  et 
que  les  Sira  des  Auteurs  classiques  ont  Itl  des  Chinois,  par  Hager,  gr.  in-4to. 
pap.  velin,  fig;  col.  br.  i 806.  " 

Projet  d’uue  nouvelle  Machine  hydraulique,  pour  remplacer  l'ancieune  Ma- 
chine  de  Marly,  par  Bander,  4to.  fig.  br. 
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NOTES. 

. a.  Strong  pos.  electricity  in  the  intervals  of  the  showers • A pair 
of  pith-balls,  loaded  with  lead,  so  as  to  weigh  ten  grains,  and  sus* 
pended  from  the  conductor  by  threads  of  the  length  of  seven  inch®, 
exhibited  a curious  phenomenon.  Besides  the  waving  motion,  during 
their  divergence,  which  is  not  unusual,  there  was  a sensible  impulse  of 
the  fluid  downward  upon  the  balls,  causing  the  threads  to  quiver  inces- 
santly like  an  insect's  wing. 

b . Rainbow. 

c.  Much  wind  at  S.  W.  Ae g.  electricity,  from  a Nimbus  going  by 
jn  the  S. 

d.  At  6 p.m.  changeable  electricity,  from  a Nimbus  in  the  N.  in 
which  it  thundered. 

e . A strong  wind  at  S.  W.  with  much  scud,  the  rain  strongly  pos • 

J.  Almost  incessant  rain,  which  was  void  of  all  signs  of  electricity* 

g.  Rain  still  non-electric,  and  the  air  strongly  and  variably  charged 
in  the  fair  intervals. 

h.  Lightning  in  the  W. 

i.  After  a constant  exhibition  of  the  Cirrus  cloud  for  several  days 
past,  with  much  dew,  the  latter  deposition  is  suspended,  and  the  sky 

. overcast  and  threatening. 

k.  Hoar  frost  this  morning,  and  a Stratus  on  the  river  and  meadowy 
after  sun-set.  • 

/.  Very  stormy  night;  the  newly  expanded  foliage  suffered  much. 

m.  Rain  the  whole  day. 

n.  Strongly  positive  atmosphere. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Mean  elevation  of  Barometer  29-78  In. 

Mean  Temperature  - - 55.41° 

Evaporation  - - - - 4.68  Inches 

Rain, - 2.73 

There  have  been  almost  continual  indications  of  an  active  state  of 
the  atmospheric  electricity;  a result  which  seems  naturally  allied  to 
the  variable  state  of  the  currents,  and  a much  greater  deposition  of 
water  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  L.  H. 

Flat  stow , 10th  of  6 mo.  1807. 

RESULTS  of  Meteorological  Observations  in  May  1807. 

The  prevailing  Wind  this  Month  N.  E. 

Mean  pressure  of  Barometer  29,61* — highest  30.58 — lowest  28.85 — range  1,53# 

Mean  Temperature  - « 54.70°* — highest  82° — lowest  - .41 — range  41. 

Dew-Point highest  55°— lowest  - .31°— range  25° 

Rain  3.825  inches — Total  this  year  10.655  inches. 

The  strongest  winds  happened  on  the  4th,  6tb,  8th,  16th,  20th,  29th,  30th,  and 
Slst. — Showers  of  Hail  on  the  1st,  6th,  and  29th. 

On  the  1st,  at  Halliwell,  near  Bolton,  the  Hailstones  were  uncommonly 
large ; oue  measured  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  substance  was  hard 
like  an  oyster  shell. — On  the  1st  the  Thermometer  indicated  76°,  but,  after  the 
thiuader  and  nun,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  the  heat  gradually  diminish- 
ed.—On  the  4tb,it  was  4l°— From  the  5th  to  the  25th,  vre  had  very  favourable 
weather,  with  little  nun. — When  the  Thermometer  had  attained  the  degree  ot 
82,  a fresh  commotion  of  the  electric  fluid  took  place,  accompanied  with  hail, 
ram  and  wind,  which  closed  the  month. 

Manchester,  June 3, 1807 . THOMAS  HANSON. 
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INTELLIGENCE 

* 

RELATIVE  TO  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  See. 

Description  of  « Boiler  invented  by  Count  Bumford,  presented  to  the  French 
National  Institute.  Phil.  Jour.  No.  7 1. 

\ 

The  boiler  of  the  new  construction  which  Count  Rnmford  tried  was  made  <m 
a small  scale,  being  a copper  cylinder  only  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  aud  as 
many  in  height,  closed  at  top  and  bottom  with  circular  plates.  From  the  bot- 
tom seven  tubes  projected  downward,  each  nine  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
across,  open  next  the  cavity  of  the  boiler  aud  closed  at  their  farther  extremi- 
ties; from  tile  top  of  the  boiler  a short  tube  arose,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  inches  high,  shut  at  the  top  by  a copper  plate,  through  which  passed  one 
tube  for  the  safety-valve,  another  to  convey  the  steam  where  wanted,  aud  a third 
to  admit  water  from  the  reservoir  to  supply  the  evaporation;  this  last- tube 
passed  downwards  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  plate,  where  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a cock  and  boating  ball,  that  was  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  water 
six  inches  deep  in  the  cavity  of  the  boiler  above  that  in  the  tubes.  The  fur. 
naee  in  which  this  boiler  was  placed  was  of  sheet  iron  three  inches  high,  and 
seventeen  inches  fn  diameter,  lined  with  masonry,  which  is  not  particularly  de- 
scribed ; but  as  die  grate  is  mentioned  to  be  but  six  inches  in  diameter,,  it  is 
probable  that  die  cavity  of  the  fire-place  was  of  a conical  shape  from  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  seven  tubes.  a 

Count  Romford  reports  that  the  boiler  exceeded  his  expectation,  which  of 
course  must  have  been  to  piodnre  much  steam  widi  little  fuel ; but  no  par- 
ticulars arc  recited  of  any  experiments  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
boiler  in  this  respect.;  he  supposes  that  a boiler  made  in  this  form  would  have 
inora  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  same  internal  pres- 
sure, than  one  of  the  t.snal  shape,  and  that  it  would  he  less  liable  to  loss  ofheat 
from  cold  air  coraiu.;  in  contact  widi  its  external  surface. 

When  a boiler  of  ti  is  kind  is  constructed  on  a large  scale,  the  Count  men- 
tions that  the  seven  descending  tubes  ma.  be  made  ot  cast-iron,  and  the  rest 
of  the  boiler  sheet  iron,  or  copper;  and  thinks  that,  when  of  this  construction 
it  will  cost  less  than  one  of  ecjual  surface  of  the  usual  form.  But  he  adds,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  result  of  former  experience,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
Required  to  produce  a great  quantity  of  steam,  it  will  always  be  preferable  to 
employ  several  boilers  of  a middling  size,  placed  beside  each  other,  and  heated 
each  by  a separate  fire,  instead  of  using  one  large  boiler. 


The  boiler  recommended  by  Count  Kumford  is  by  no  means  a new  contriv- 
ance. Mr.  Stevens  obtained  a patent  in  1805  (the  specification  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  die  Repertory  of  Arts,  Vol.  vii.  p.  J7 3.)  for  a boiler  formed  in  a similar 
manner,  by  a number  of  tubes  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  communi- 
cating with  a flat  vessel  at  one  of  their  extremities;  die  number  of  the  tubes 
to  be  used  was  not  defined  by  Mr.  Stevens,  aud  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  that 
received  the  ends  was  much  less  thaii  that  here  described,  and  though  this 
must  occasion  some  difference  of  external  appearance,  the  principle  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  in  both.  * 

There  is  no  account  of  comparative  experiments  made  with  this  new  boiler 
and  others,  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  its  merit.  But  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  a knowledge  of  various  other  experiments  on  boilers,  we  cannot  have  any 
g ood  expectations  of  this  form  for  large  boilers.  The  great  additional  work- 
manship necessary  for  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  expence  ; and  the  very 
leumrk  which  the  Count  makes  on  the  advantage  of  numerous  small  boilers 
with  each  a separate  fire-place,  shews  that  he  was  at  least  doubtful  in  recom- 
mending the  use  ot  this  on  a lar*»e  scale. 

i he  Couut  has  made  a considerable  mistake  in  asserting  that  an  equal  sur- 
face wid  have  more  sv.eu^ui  to  resist  internal  pressure  iu  a boiler  of  the  shape 
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proposed  than  in  one  of  the  common  form the  sum  of  the  pressure  in  all 
boilers,  with  the  same  force  of  steam,  is  demonstrably  as  their  internal  surfaces, 
and  the  only  difference  the  form  makes,  is,  that  globular  forms  are  least  liable 
to  have  their  shape  altered  by  the  pressure,  Hat  forms  most,  and  the  interme- 
diate shapes  more  or  less  so,  as  they  most  resemble  the  Hat  or  globular  form. 

A variety  of  plans  have  been  tried  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  pro- 
duce greater  effects  by  some  particular  formation  of  the  boiler  ; among  these, 
none  seem  superior  to  that  for  which  Mr.  Edmund  Lloyd,  in  the  Strand,  ob- 
tained a patent,  in  simplicity  or  effect;  the  principle  has  hitherto  been  used 
chiefly  for  kettles,  and  other  small  vessels  mad2  fur  sale  by  Mr.  Lloyd;  but 
there  is  no  cause  why  it  should  not  do  equally  well  for  large  boilers ;,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  they  would  be  much  preferable  to  the  Couut’s  new 
boiler,  and  would  certainly  cost  must  less. 

One  of  the  kettles  of  this  form  will  boil  two  quarts  of  water  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  with  less  than  a third  of  one  of  the  common  penny  bundles  of  fire- 
wood, sold  every  where  in  Loudon.  As  a description  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  made  may  be  acceptable,  the  following  account  of  it  is  presented  to 
our  readers,  to  most  of  whom,  we  believe,  it  will  be  novel. 

Description  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Patent  Hoi  lev  for  quick  boiling  and  saving  fuel. 

• 

The  bottom  of  each  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  boilers  is  introverted,  so  as  to  form  a 
cavity  which  would  nearly  hold  as  much  as  the  boiler  itself,  if  it  were  reversed ; 
the  sides  of  this  cavity  are  somewhat  colloidal,  and  from  the  top  a pipe  passes 
out  at  one  side  through  the  cavity  of  the  boiler  to  the  air ; the  whole  boiler  or 
kettle,  is  surrounded  by  an  external  case,  a little  d stant  from  it  all  round, 
closed  at  top,  and  having  a small  opening  at  the  side  to  give  vent  to  the  smoke. 
The  small  pipe  adds  somewhat  to  the  effect,  but  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
For  large  boilers  the  cavity  at  the  bottom  ueed  not  be  so  large  in  proportion 
as  that  described,  if  it  rises  into  the  boiler  a third  of  its  depth,  it  will  probably 
be  sufficient.  The  flame  and  radiant  heat  of  the  fuel  is  reverberated  in  all 
directions  in  the  cavity  of  the  hollow  bottom,  and  must  have  much  more  effect 
than  what  can  be  produced  by  its  unconfined  lateral  action  against  the  exter- 
nal side*  of  a number  of  upright  pipes  however  well  arranged  ; indeed  Count 
Riunford  has  shewn  in  former  papers,  the  value  of  the  lateral  action  of  fire 
against  the  sides  to  be  so  small,  that  we  are  surprized  to  see  him  recommend 
the  apparatus  above  described,  in  which  the  chief  effect  produced  must  arise 
solely  from  a similar  lateral  action  of  the  fire.  , 

Account  of  a successful  experiment  in  making  Soap  by  the  operation  of  Steam,  in- 
1,  stead  of  an  open  fire , communicated  by  Count  ktun\)brd  to  the  French  National 
i Institute.  Phil.  Journ.  Ao.  71. 

The  steam  was  conveyed  into  the  vessel,  which  contained  the  lie  and  other 
materials  for  the  soap,  by  a pipe  arising  from  a close  boiler,  and  again  descend-  . 
ing  into  the  vessel ; the  action  of  the  steam  in  condensing  in  the  cold  lie,  occa- 
sioned a succession  of  smart  shocks,  similar  to  blows  of  a hammer,  which  caused 
the  whole  apparatus  to  tremble,  but  which  gradually  subsided  as  the  liquid  be- 
came warm.  Count  Kumford  supposes,  that  the  beneficial  action  of  the  steaiu 
depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  motion  described,  caused  by  it,  and  therefore 
proposes  dividing  the  vessel  into  two  parts  by  an  horizontal  .partition  of  thin 
copper,  and  causing  a slow  current  ot  cold  water  to  pass  through  the  lower 
division,  and  to  let  the  steam  into  this  lower  part,  when  the  upper  became  too 
hot  to  admit  of  a continuation  of  the  strokes  from  the  condensation  of  the 
stream  ; by  which  means  the  same  motion  being  continued  in  the  cold  water, 
would  be  communicated  to  the  hot  liquid  through  the  thin  partition. 

The  soap  made  by  the  operation  of  the  steam,  required  only  six  hours 
boiling,  whereas  sixty  hours  and  more  arc  necessary  in  the  ordinary  method  ©V 
making  soap.  ^ 
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Wooden  Matches , invented  by  C . L.  Cadet , superior  to  Rope  Matches  or  Pert 
i Firfs.  Anrtales  de  Chemie,  Sept.  1806. 

h*  The  common  rope  match,  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  nsed  for  discharging 
Cannon  and  mortars,  requires  constant  attendance,  as  it  must  be  unrolled  from 
the  staff  every  hour  or  oftener ; an  heavy  rain  puts  it  out,  and  the  end  beyond 
the  staff  is  not  always  steady,  which  causes  delay  in  firing  the  piece.  On  these 
accounts  it  is  but  seldom  used,  except  to  carry  fire  to  the  field  where  port 
fires  are  used. 

The  port  fires,  composed  of  paper  tubes  filled  with  a mixture  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  a little  gunpowder,  are  very  apt  to  throw  off  burning  particles  or 
saltpetre  to  a considerable  distance,  whic  h renders  them  very  dangerous,  par- 
ticularly aboard  ships,  on  which  account  they  are  usually  kept  in  them  in  the 
middle  of  a tub  of  water. 

Messrs.  Proust  and  Borda  had  proposed  to  the  Spanish  government,  to  use 
wooden  rods  steeped  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  pot-ash,  well  dried,  instead  of 
the  matches  described  : Mr.  Cadet  was  informed  that  these  rods  burned  like 
touchwood,  forming  a pointed  red  coal  at  their  ends,  and  that  the  trials  with 
them  succeeded  perfectly,  though  they  had  not  been  adopted  : he  informed  the 
French  minister  at  war  of  these  circumstances,  who  directed  him  to  make  the 
necessary  experiments  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  wooden  matches,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cap.  Lespagnol  of  the  artillery. 

The  experiments  were  tried  with  various  kinds  of  wood  impregnated  \ri  th 
the  different  nitrates,  of  pot-ash,  of  copper,  and  of  lead  : Of  the  woods  tried, 
lime  was  the  best,  and  next  to  it  birch  and  poplar ; the  rods  steeped  in  solution 
of  saltpetre  did  not  succeed  ; the  nitrate  ot  copper  corroded  the  boilers,  caus- 
ed a noxious  fume,  and  was  dear.  The  nitrate  of  lead  was  superior  to  the  other 
salts  in  its  effects  for  the  purpose  wanted,  was  not  attended  with  any  ot  the 
detects  of  the  last,  and  is  more  easily  reducible  when  in  contact  with  burning 
charcoal : M.  Cadet  attributes  the  inferiority  of  the  saltpetre  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  of  chrystallisation  which  it  retains. 

It  was  found  that  square  rods  burned  better  than  round,  as  their  angle* 
caused  the  coal  in  the  centre  to  buru  more  vividly,  and  they  always  terminated 
in  a burning  cone  two  inches  long. 

A yard  of  this  wooden  match  will  bum  for  three  hours,  whereas  the  port  fire 
will  not  last  more  than  three  or  tour  minutes : The  wooden  match  is  strong  and 
easily  carried  about ; The  port  fire  is  liable  to  break,  to  throw  out  dangerous 
sparks  hi  burning,  and  costs  from  tiircepencc  to  fourpence  halfpenny : the  match 
confines  its  fire  to  itself,  and  costs  about  three  halfpence.  The  saving  therefore 
in  the  use  of  these  matches  must  be  a most  material  object  added  to  their 
other  advantages  over  the  port  fires ; for  the  wooden  match  in  burning  will 
cost  but  three  halfpence  in  an  hour,  and  the  port  fire  will  cost  no  less  than  five 
shillings  in  the  same  time.  The  method  of  preparing  the  matches  which  M. 
Cadet  found  to  be  the  best,  is  the  following. 

The  rods  after  being  cut  half  an  inch  square,  were  stored  for  some  months  to 
dry  them,  and  afterwards  exposed  half  a day  in  a stove  treated  to  30°.  (probably  of 
Reaumur,  and  inav  be  equal  to  about  100  Fahrenheits.)  They  should  then  be  boil- 
ed six  hours  in  a bath  of  nitrate  of  lead,  composed  of  a quart  of  water  to  every 
, pound  of  the  nitrate  ; which  salt  is  best  prepared  by  pouring  416  parts  of  nitric 
acid  at  40°,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  ot  1.386,  diluted  with  128  parts  of  water, 
on  500  parts  of  litharge  in  a glass  or  earthen  vessel : which  should  he  heated 
till  the  oxide  was  dissolved,  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  matches  should,  after  t>.is,  be  again  carried  to  the  stove  ami  made  tho- 
roughly dry,  and  then  be  boiled  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  should  be  pour- 
ed over  them  in  the  boiler  so  as  to  cover  them  about  an  inch  ; the  boiler  should 
be  then  gently  heated,  till  the  oil  of  turpentine  began  to  boil,  but  the  moment 
it  grew  white  and  rose  up,  the  cover  should  b^  put  on  the  boiler,  and  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire  ; the  boiling  should  be  repeated  three  times,  which 
would  take  about  half  an  hour  each  time  ; when  cool,  the  matches  should  be 
taken  out,  well  wiped,  and  again  dried  in  the  stove,  and  they  will  be  fit 
tor  use. 
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MIethod  of  destroying  insects  which  infest  houses  ; from  a letter  to  Mr.  IV, 

Nicholson.  Phil.  Jour.  No.  71. 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  correspondent  after  mentioning  the  great  annoyance  he  suf- 
fered from  bugs  in  a house  which  h«  had  taken  after  a gentleman  remarkable 
for  his  inattention  to  their  removal ; states  that  he  in  vain  tried  the  remedies  of 
washing  die  joints  of  the  bedsteads,  taken  asunder  for  that  purpose,  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  in  a hot  decoction  of  cucumis  co'.ocynthin,  or  bitter  apple, 
as  in  six  weeks  the  bugs  were  as  numerous  as  before : they  were  then  washed 
with  spirits  of  tuvpentiue  with  no  better  success,  and  even  a strong  solution 
of  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  without  removing 
the  evil. 

In  the  next  spring  he  had  all  loose  paper  taken  away  from  the  rooms,  the 
skirting  boards  removed,  and  the  rooms  fumigated  with  oxymuriatic  gas  : 
the  walls  which  were  papered  were  Chen  painted. 

The  joints  of  the  bedsteads  were  then  painted  over  with  three  coats  of  ox- 
ide of  lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  a little  rosin,  to  fonn  a thick  coat  over 
the  wood. 

This  method  of  proceeding  so  effectually  answered  the  purpose  ; that  except 
a few  which  were  found  in  parts  where  the  paint  was  abraded,  and  one  or  two 
sometimes  found*  on  the  furniture,  the  bedsteads  continued  free  from  those  in- 
sects tor  two  years  ; and  remained  so  since  with  no  farther  precaution  but  paint- 
ing the  joints  every  second  year  with  a thin  coat  of  w hite  lead. 

The  remedy  mentioned  for  the  nauseous  evil  complained  of,  though  not  new, 
deserves  circulation,  as  many  may  not  yet  have  heard  of  it.  Another  remedy 
was  a few  years  ago  published  for  the  same  ill,  as  extremely  effectual ; the 
name  of  the  author  of  which  is  not  recollected  ; it  consisted  of  a strong  spiri- 
tuous infusion  of  cantharides  applied  to  the  joints  of  bedsteads  and  other 
places  infested : as  this  might  be  apt  to  evaporate,  perhaps  a preparation  of  the 
cantharides  in  oil,  similar  to  that  called  blistering  oil  by  the  farriers,  might  be 
found  more  effectual. 

Glauber  mentions  in  his  w’orks  the  great  efficacy  of  oil  drawn  from  sea  coal 
in  destroying  insects  in  general ; it  perhaps  might  have  good  effect*  in  the  par- 
ticular application  which  is  the  subject  of  tins  paper:  but  the  most  certain 
precaution  against  these  insects,  as  well  as  against  the  more  serious  evil  of  the 
communication  of  infection,  is  the  use  of  iron  bedsteads  ; which  are  already 
very  common  in  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions ; and  though  the  coarte- 
- ness  of  their  appearance  there,  might  excite  a prejudice  against  their  use  in 
• elegant  houses.  Yet  this  objection  is  easily  removed  by  the  consideration  that 
irou  admits  of  more  varied  and  beautiful  forms  for  any  utensil  than  wood,  and 
that,  independaut  of  this,  the  varied  ornaments  which  painting  and  gilding 
afford,  might  render  iron  bedsteads  superior  in  beauty  to  any  wooden  bed- 
steads now  in  use. 

• , » 

Theory  qf  the  fabrication  of  Sulphuric  Acidt  by  Messrs . Desormes  and  Clement, 

Annales  de  Chcmie,  T.  $9. 

In  this  paper  the  common  opinions  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  nitre, 
when  burned  along  with  sulphur  to  produce  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  usual  mode 
of  fabricating  this  most  useful  agent  iu  numerous  processes  of  the  arts,  are 
shewn  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  stated  that  the  nitre  cannot  increase  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  burning  sulphur,  to  which  its  efficacy  is  attributed  by  some,  as 
the  clay  and  water  mixed  with  them  in  the  process  must  prevent  this  effect; 
and  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  nitre,  which  most  suppose  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  beneficial  operation,  is  too  small  to  convert  the  sulphurous  acid 
produced  into  the  sulphuric,  as  nitre,  from  Davy’s  experiments,  contains  but 
0,31,  of  oxygen,  while  sulphuric  acid  contains  no  less  than  0,4B,  oxigen  ; and 
the  ninth  part  of  nitre,  commonly  used  with  the  sulphur,  could  not  supply  more 
than  a tenth  part  of  this  quantity. 

The  ingenious  theory  of  the  authors  is  founded  on  the  well  known  property 
which  nitrous  acid  gas  has  of  attracting  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  by  ' 
which  it  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid  gas ; They  state  that  in  the  com- 
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bustion  of  the  sulphur  and  nitre,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  arc 
evolved,  with  water  in  vapour  and  some  uncombined  oxygen.  The  nitrous 
acid  gas  bciug  converted  .nto  nitric  acid  gas,  .bv  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air 
of  the  chamber,  then  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  con- 
verts it  into  tuipimric  acid,  which  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  v.mour,  by 
the  cold  ol*  the  chamber,  causes  to  fall  down.  The  nitric  acid  gas  is  tons  a^iia 
converted  into  nitrous  acid  gas,  aud  (his  again  attracts  more  oxygen  from  the 
atmospheric  air,  yields  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  remaining,  and  thus  pro- 
duces another  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than 
the  first. 

The  uitrous  acid  thus  acts  as  an  intermediate  substance  to  attract  oxygen 
from  atmospheric  air,  for  the  conversion  of  the  sulphurous  gas  into  sulphuric 
acid ; while  the  aqueous  vapour,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  assists  the 
process  by  separating  the  nitric  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  com- 
motion which  its  precipitation  causes  among  the  gases,  and  by  assisting  the  evo- 
lution of  the  nitrous  acid  gas  ; and  its  utility  has  been  so  much  perceived  that 
a quantity  is  now  introduced  by  exhalations  from  the  hearth,  besides  that  aris- 
ing from  the  humidity  of  the  mixture. 

A caution  is  giveu  against  permitting  too  much  contact  between  the  gases 
and  the  water  added,  either  by  admitting  too  great  a quantity,  or  by  the  great 
agitation  of  a little ; as  this  would  occasion  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  which 
retaining  its  state,  would  have  very  little  action  on  the  sulphurous  gas. 

The  authors  have  confirmed  this  theory  by  accurate  experiments  to  prove 
tire  separate  facts  stated  in  it ; it  promises  to  be  of  much  utility  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  so  largely  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  as  the  extent  and  form  of  the  leaden  chambers,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire  must  be  iufiueuced  by  the  hypothesis  : It  also  promises, 
according  to  the  authors,  the  still  more  important  advantage  of  saving  almost 
the  whole  of  tire  nitre. 

Those  chemists  who  cannot  conveniently  procure  the  original  work  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  will  find  it  translated  in  Nicholson’s  Phil.  Jour.  No. 
71.  and.  we  highly  recommend  the  study  of  it,  and  farther  prosecution  ol  the 
experiments  mentioned  hi  it,  to  all  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Discovery  of  Platina  in  the  silver  mines  of  Guadal  canal  in  Estramadura  in 
S/wirt,  by  M.  Vanquelin.  Annalesde  Chernie , T.  19. 

The  ore  In  which  M.  Vanquelin  discovered  Platina  is  of  a grey  colour,  and 
resembles  that  knowu  by  the  name  of  grey  silve. , or  the  fahlcrtz  of  the  Ger- 
mans, it  contains  Copper,  Silver,  Lead,  Antimony,  Iron,  Sulphur,  aud  some- 
times Arsenic.  Some  specimens  furnished  ten  parts  of  Platina  in  100  of  silver* 
others  yielded  only  almost  imperceptible  traces  of  it. 

In  the  process  used  to  separate  tne  Platina,  the  ore  wras  pounded,  and  roast- 
ed by  a gentle  fire,  stirring  it  continually  ; it  was  then  fiised  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  pot-ash,  by  which  a metallic  button  was  obtained  of  a mixture  of  Pla- 
tina, Silver,  Lead,  Cojpper,  and  sometimes  a little  Antimony;  the  iron  and  part 
of  the  Lead  was  left  in  the  Sconce;  The  Lead,  Copper,  and  Antimony  were 
theB  separated  by  cupellation;.  and  nothing  but  the  Silver  aud  Platina  remain- 
ed; The  Silver  was  after  this  dissolved  from  the  Platina  by  Aqua  fortis. 

The  Platina  was  agaiu  cupelled  with  an  addition  of  lead  to  purify  it  thorough- 
ly from  Copper  : some  silver  was  afterwards  added  to  it,  ami  it  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  Aquafortis,  as  the  quantity  of  Silver  before  was  too 
small  to  permit  the  Aqua  tortls  to  attack  the  allov. 

Tim  most  remarkable  circumstance  atteudiug  the  Spanish  Platina  is  that  none 
of  the  four  new  metals  which  are  always  found  with  the  Platina  of  America, 
are  to  be  met  along  with  that  of  the  Estremaduran  mine,  which  gives  great 
hopes  of  obtaining  it  in  a state  of  greater  purity,  aud  at  a much  less  expence 
than  that  of  Peru  tan  be. 

Thus  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  that  this  metal,  more  precious  to  the 
Arts  than  gold,  since  to  all  its  properties  it  adds  others  of  more  importance, 
will  be  procured  in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe  iu  future,  at  a much  easier  and 
less  expensive  rate,  than  that  w hich  the  mines  of  South  America  has  hitherto 
alone  afforded, 

hew 
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New  method +f  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  Velocity  o f a Ship  under  sail,  by  Mr,  J. 

tV,  Boswell,  Rep.  of  Arts,  No.  61. 

Mr.  Boswell  proposes  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  a ship  moves  through 
the  water,  by  measuring  the  degree  of  the  resistance  which  a body  drawn  after  it 
makes  iu  following  it.  He  most  recommends  an  implement  composed  of  four  or 
more  disks,  fastened  about  a foot  asunder  at  right  angles  on  a staff,  to  be  drawn 
after  the  ship,  its  being  well  calculated  to  make  considerable  resistance,  und 
acquire  little  momentum  ; the  common  log  is  mentioned  also  for  the  same 
purpose,  tliough  inferior  to  the  former.  The  degree  of  the  resistance  which 
this  implement  makes  iu  following  the  ship  is  ascertained  by  a steel-yard,  or 
other  weighing  apparatus,  to  which  tire  near  end  of  a line  is  fastened,  the  further 
extremity  of  which  is  tied  to  one  end  of  the  staff  of  the  resisting  implement : 
the  weighing  instruments  most  approved  of  for  this  use,  are  those  which  are 
formed  by  springs,  (as  not  being  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship,)  some  of  which  are  sold  at  most  ironmongers. 

A loog  line  is  directed  to  be  used  to  make  the  motion  of  the  implement  after 
the  ship  more  uniform  and  regular,  and  less  affected  by  that  of  the  waves ; 
and  the  spyiug  weighing  apparatus  is  to  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  motion  of 
the  ship,  that  the  pitching  and  rolling  may  disturb  it  us  little  as  possible. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  implement  iu  the  water  will  be  as  the  square  of  tlin 
velocity  of  its  motiou,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ship,  it  follows  that  the 
square  root  of  the  resistance  will  determine  the  actual  velocity.  An  experi- 
ment being  first  made  as  a basis  for  calculation,  to  ascertain  the  weight  which 
the  implement,  at  a knowu  velocity  of  the  ship  will  raise  iu  the  weighing  ap- 
paratus; every  increase  or  diminution  in  the  weight,  which  it  is  equal  to  after- 
wards, will  show  a proportionate  velocity  determined  by  a calculation  of  the 
ratio  mentioned.  Tor  example,  if,  iu  the  standard  experiment,  the  resistance  of 
the  implement  was  found  to  raise  four  ounces  when  the  ship  moved  tour  miles 
in  an  hour ; when  afterwards  it  was  found  to  raise  sixteen  ounces,  the  rate  of 
the  ship’s  way  would  be  six  miles  in  an  hour,  as  the  square  root  of  sixteen  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  six  miles  that  the  square  root  of  tour  bears  to  three 
miles : agaiu,  if  the  weight  raised  was  nine  ounces,  the  rate  of  the  velocity 
would  be  tour  and  a half  miles  iu  an  hour;  if  twenty -five  ounces  seven  and  a 
half  miles ; and  if  thirty-six  ounces  nine  miles. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a table  of  the  rate  of  velocity  proportionate  to 
the  weight  after  the  standard  experiment ; by  a mere  inspection  of  which  the 
ship's  way  would  be  at  once  ascertained.  As  the  resistance  of  the  floating  im- 
plement may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  altering  the  size  of  tho 
disks,  it  may  easily  be  managed  so  as  to  raise  a square  number  of  ounces  in  tho 
standard  experiment,  which  will  facilitate  the  construction  of  tire  table. 

This  mode  of  ascertaining  a ship’s  way  prevents  the  trouble  of  throwing  out 
the  log  continually,  shews  the  rate  every  moment,  if  required,  and  lias  every 
advantage  proposed  in  the  instruments  called  perpetual  logs,  without  their 
complication  or  expcnce,  or  being  liable  to  so  much  inaccuracy  ; several  of 
these  instruments  are  recounted,  formed  either  on  mechanical  o.  hydros tatical 
principles,  und  tlreir  delects  puiuted  out  in  the  paper  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken. 

Of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  cultieation  of  Sow  Thistles,  from  Dr. 

' , Anderson  s Essay  on  the  Improvement  qj  Poor  Soils, 

It  is  probable  that  sow  thistle,  were  it  properly  cultivated,  would  be  comeone 
of  the  most  fattening  plants  which  the  earth  produces.  Sheep  when  in  clover 
always  prefer  it,  and  feed  on  It  so  greedily  as  to  eat  the  very  roots:  pigs  like- 
wise prefer  it  to  almost  any  other  kind  of  green  food:  and  rabbits  breed  more 
speed,  ly  when  fed  on  it.  Of  its  fattening  properties  there  is  a remarkable 
instate  iu  a sheep  fed  to  an  amazing  sue  l>y  Mr.  T rim  in  el  near  Boston,  Lin- 
colnshire. This  sheep  never  had  any  corn  or  oil  cake,  but  was  fed  wholly  on 
herbage,  when  turned  into  clover  he  always  searched  for  sow  thistles,  and  would 
ten  no  other  food  while  any  of  th.*mwere  to  be  found  iu  the  field  : his  attend- 
^s»ta  gave  him  from  tbiee  to  five  pounds  of  them  at  a meal.  This  sheep  mea- 
sured, 
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turad,  when  killed,  five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  the  rump  or  cushion  W 
eight  and  a half  inches  in  depth,  the  plate  or  fore  Hank  of  the  same  thickness, 
bntasbend  seven  inches  thick,  round  the  collar  one  yard  five  and  a half  inches, 
and  it  weighed  sixtv  pounds  a quarter ; the  legs  were  estimated  at  forty  pound* 
each,  and  if  cut  venison  fashion  would  have  weighed  each  fifty  pounds. 

To  Correspondents. 

• Mr.  D.  F.  Walker’s  description  of  his  carriage  check,  toanswerthe  purpose  of 
a drag,  is  not  sufficiently  particular  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  efficacy,  or  to 
describe  it ; the  same  want  of  leisure  which  prevented  his  being  more  full  m 
his  description,  prevented  us  from  taking  the  excursion  to  Tattersal’s  to  viei/r 
it,  which  he  proposes.  It  is  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  Athenaeum  to  dq- 
acribe  hott'  improvements  are  effected,  not  merely  to  state  their  existence  or 
give  eulogiums  on  their  merits.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  Mr.  Walker’s 
letter  consistently  with  this  principle.  > . 

Mr.  Bowler  contrived  a check  for  carts,  which  is  described  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Arts,  &c.  VoL  21.  Mr.  Le  Caan  iuvented  another  de- 
scribed in  the  same  work,Vol.  23.  Mr.  Walker’s  check  seems  to  ns  a combi- 
nation of  these  two,  as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  very  concise  and  im- 
perfect account  of  it  sent  us. 

• ' 
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ON  the  19th  of  April,  1807,  were  celebrated  at  Weimar,  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  her  Serene  Highness  Anna  Amelia  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Saxe-Weiuiar 
and  Eisenach,  bom  Dutchess  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  The  following’  dis- 
course was  read  from  the  pulpit : 

, If  the  life  of  those  who  fill  exalted  stations  in  this  world  ought,  as  long  as  it  if 
granted  them,  to  shine  an  example  before  men,  teaching  firmness  in  adversity, 
and  in  prosperity  sympathetic  exertion,  tiie  contemplation  of  such  a life  when 
passed  is  also  of  groat  moment,  since  a short  survey  of  virtues  and  actions,  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  emulation,  may  be  presented  to  every  one  as  a gift,  great 
and  invaluable. 

- The  life  of  the  princess,  whose  memory  we  are  celebrating  to-day,  deserv  es 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  especially  of  those  who 
formerly,  under  her  immediate  government,  and  latterly  under  her  motherly  in- 
fluence, have  shared  many  felicities,  and  personally  that  of  her  favour  and  re- 
gard. 

Bom*  of  a family  which  to  a remote  antiquity  boasts  of  honoured  and  valiant 
ancestors  j the  niece  of  a sovereign,  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  ; from  her  youth 
surrounded  by  kinsmen,  whose  common  inheritance  was  magnanimity,  and 
who  had  no  other  end  of  life  than  to  be  venerated  and  admired  by  posterity  ; 
educated  in  the  lgidst  of  an  auimated  court,  increasing  in  culture,  and  of  a cityt 
distinguished  by  various  institutions  for  promoting  the  arts  and  sciences  j 
she  soon  perceived  that  in  her  bosom  were  fixed  the  seeds  of  improvement, 
and  rejoiced  iu  that  culture  which  she  received  tfom  men  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  divines  and  scholars. 

She  was  summoned*  hence  at  an  early  age,  and  united  to  a young  prince, 
who  entered  in  common  with  her  into  the  enjoyment  of  a life  full  of  promise 
and  felicity.  A son  was  the  produce  of  this  union, $ around  whom  were  collected 
joy  and  expectation  ; but  it  w as  the  fate  of  the  father  to  rejoice  but  tor  a short 
time  in  the  birth  of  his  first  offspring,  nor  did  he  live  to  witness  that  of  the 
second. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years  war,}J  the  duchess,  the  guardian  of  mi- 

* 24  Oct,  1739.  t Brunswick,  1 1756.'  i 1757.  jj  1758. 
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nors,- herself  a minor,  was  placed  in  a very  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  As 
princess  of  the  empire  she  was  hound  to  take  part  with  those  who  had  declared 
against  her  nude,  the  great  Frederick  ; but  when  distressed,  the  military  ope- 
rations being  carried  on  in  her  neighbourhood,  she  was  consoled  by  a visit  from 
her  illustrious  kinsmen,  the  hostile  general  and  king.  Her  provinces  suffered 
severely,  but  were  saved  from  ruin. 

Feace  at  length  followed,  and  her  first  cares  were  those  of  a two-fold  mother 
ofher  country  and  her  children.  She  was  indefatigable  in  her  endeavours, 
through  gentleness  and  patience,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  whatever  was  good  and 
mcriil,  liven  when  they  would  nht  strike  root.  She  nourished  and  preserved 
her  people^  during  a long  and  most  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions.*  Justice, 
generosity,  and  liberal  sentiment  marked  all  the  measures  and  provisions  of  her 
administration. 

In  like  manner  her  tenderest  solicitude  was  directed  towards  her  sons.  She 
selected  excellent  preceptors,  ami  thus  gave  occasion  to  that  union  of  eminent 
persons  which  laid  tiie  foundation  of  all  that  wras  afterw  ards  done,  and  whose 
ttfeefs  have  been  sensibly  perceived,  not  in  this  land  alone,  hut  throughout 
oar  common  country,  Germany. 

She  sought  at  the  same  time  to  collect  around  her,  in  due  measures  and  pro- 
portions, all  that  adorn  and  cheer  human  life,  and  was  on  thepoint  of  surrender- 
ing the  government  she  had  so  conscientiously  administered,  to  his  Serene  High- 
ness her  son,  when  the  fatal  conflagration  which  laid  the  ducal  palace  in  ashest 
converted  the  hoped-for  festivity  into  mournful  solicitude.  But  hereagainshe 
displayed  the  innate  strength  of  her  character  in  the  means  she  took  to  lessen 
the  evil  sustained,  and  even  convert  it  into  a blessing;  and  she  then  delivered 
to  her  first-born,  who  had  attained  his  majority,  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers,’ 
which  she  had  administered  happily  and  honourably,  and  entered  a new  epoch 
ot  her  KTe,  free  from  the  solicitudes  ot  public  business. 

Her  reeency  bad  brought  great  advantages  to  the  country',  and  even  misfor- 
tune* fmd  been  the  occasion  of  improvements.  In  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  management  of  the  revenue,  in  public  establishments,  she  was  like  sedulous. 
A new  spirit  sprang  np  in  the  country.  Foreigners  of  distinction,  artists,  scho- 
lars, either  in  their  transient  or  permanent  residence,  produced  salutary  ef- 
fects. The  use  of  a large  library  was  given  to  the  public  ; a new  theatre*  was 
raised,  and  provisions  made  (or  education  and  forming  the  taste  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  university  of  Jena  underwent  a revision.  The  liberality  of 
the  princess  rendered  a variety  of  useful  establishments  possible,  and  this  in- 
flation was  strengthened  in  its  basis  aud  rendered  susceptible  of  future  im- 
provements. ' - 

With  what  joy,  therefore,  did  she  not  contemplate  the  fulfilment  of  all  her 
earlier  wishes,  even  beyond  her  wishes  and  expectations,  under  the  hands  of 
her  indefatigable  son ; and  this  the  more,  as  from  the  happiest  matrimonial 
u<  ion  there  gradually  sprang  up  a worthy  and  joyful  posterity. 

The  calm  consciousness  of  having  wclf  performed  the  duties  of  hrrstation  ac- 
companied her  in  the  retiremenf  of  private  life,  in  which  she  was  susceptible  of 
the  highest  enjoyment,  surrounded  as  well  by  the  arts  and  sciences  as  by  the 
charms  of  a rural  habitation.  She  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of  talents  and 
literature,  anti  succeeded  in  establishing,  preserving,  and  profiting  by  connec- 
tions 6f  this  kind  ; yes,  there  is  not  a single  name  of  distinction  which  has  issued 
from  and  since  spread  itself  beyond  the  limits  6f  Weimar,  which  did  not  sooner 
.-or  1-iterJ enter  into  that  circle  whose  centre  she  formed.  In  like  manner  she 
undertook  a journey  beyond  the  Alps,t  hoping  for  a restoration  of  health  from 
the  journey  and  beneficent  influence  of  a milder  climate,  for  she  had  just  be- 
fore suffered  a severe  attack  which  threatened  to  .put  a premature  end  to  hpr 
existence.  Yet  she  expected  an  higher  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation  of 
those  arts  to  which  she  had  always  been  attached,  especially  music,  in  w'hich 
she  possessed  profound  knowledge  ; and  an  enlargement  of  her  views  from  au 
acquaintance  with  those  cultivated  and  uoble  minds  which,  either  as  residents 
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or  visitors,  are  the  glory  of  those  happy  regions,  and  render  every  hour  spent 
in  society  significant  and  important. 

Many  ioys  awaited  her  return  to  her  habitation,  rich  in  the  acquisition  of 
various  treasures  of  art  and  experience.  The  marriage  of  her  blooming 
grandson  with  jin  incomparable  princess,*  and  the  consequent  birth  of  a great* 
grand-child,  gave  occasion  to  festivities  which  enabled  her  to  rejoice  in  the. 
renovation  of  the  palace,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  which  exquisite  taste, 
profound  knowledge  of  art,  and  indefatigable  zeal  eould  communicate;  and 
she  could  now  hope,  that  in  return  for  the  many  sufferings  of  her  youth, 
her  life  would  gently  pass  away  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  advanced 
years. 

But  it  was  otherwise  pre-ordained  by  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  Within  the 
period  already  mentioned,  the  innate  strength  of  her  mind  hqd  enabled  her. 
to  bear  the  shock  of  many  calamities,  and  seize  agaiu  with  courage  the  thread 
of  life.  Early  in  life  she  lost  two  valiant  brothers  in  the  field  of  battle;  and 
a third, + who  voluntarily  sacrificed  himself  for  others ; and  a tenderly  beloved 
son,  who  died  in  a distant  country.  Latterly  she  lost  an  affectionate  brother, 
who  suddenly  died  while  her  guest,  and  the  promising  first  bom  of  her 
grand-son.  All  these  afflictions  she  had  borne  patiently  and  firmly ; but  wheu 
in  these  last  days  the  merciless  war,  which  had  so  long  spared  us,  seized  us 
too  and  her,  when  she  was  agaiu  compelled  in  haste  to  abandon  her  dwelling, 
mindful  of  the  time  when  the  equally  cruel  fiames  drove  her  out  of  her  kails 
and  apartments ; when,  amidst  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  her  flight,  she 
beheld  the  destruction  of  a royal  house  so  neurly  allied  to  her,  and  that  also 
of  her  ancestors,  and  the  mournful  death  of  her  only  surviving,  honoured,  and 
heloved  brother;  when  she  witnessed  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  annihilation 
of  all  her  youthful  hopes  and  expectations,  raised  upon  the  surest  foundation, 
the  well-ramcd  glory  of  her  family ; it  was  then  that  her  courageous  spirit 
seemed  to  bend  under  the  pressure  of  calamity:  yetiu  her  actions  and  her 
manners  she  remained  what  she  had  ever  been — in  her  deportment  composed, 
complaisant,  graceful,  sympathetic,  and  compassionate;  and  no  one  of  those 
who  were  round  her  was  apprehensive  of  so  sudden  a loss ; she  even  declined 
avowing  her  illness.  Her  disease  was  not  sufiering,  and  she.  departed  from  the 
society  of  her  friends  as  she  had  lived  among  them.  Her  loss  and  death  ought 
to  affect  us  as  an  evil  that  is  necesssary  and  inevitable,  not  aggravated  by  ac- 
cidental aud  distressing  incidents. 

And  who  is  there  among  us  at  this  moment,  when  the  recollection  of  past 
suffering,  associated  %rilh  the  fear  of  future  evil , troubles  the  mind,  who  may 
not  be  quickened  and  consoled  by  this  image  of  firm  and  peaceful  resignation  r 
Who  among  ns  can  say — niy  sufferings  have  been  as  great  as  hers ? and  could 
any  one  of  us  venture  to  make  so  mournful  a comparison,  be  could  not  but  be 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  so  sublime  an  example. 

Yes ! we  return  to  the  reflection  with  which  we  began : It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  nobler  natures  that  their  departure  into  the  higher  regions,  as  well  as 
their  abode  upon  the  earth,  becomes  a source  of  blessing  to  mankind.  Like 
stars  they  shine  down  upon  us  from  the  firmament,  and  serve  to  guide  us  on 
that  voyage  which  it  is  otir  lot  to  make,  interrupted  by  many  a storm.  And 
thus  to  those  to  whom,  when  below,  we  directed  ou»  steps  as  our  guardiantfhends 
and  protectors,  we  then  turn  our  longing  eyes,  beholding  them  in  the  abodes 
of  bliss,  made  perfect  through  suffering.  . - 


■ In  presenting  to  the  ErgKsh  reader  this  funeral  eulogy  of  the  excellent  and 
venerable  princess  (in  the  enumeration  of  whose  titles  it  will  hardly  be  deemed 
a bathos  to  call  her  the  Olympia  of  Wicland)  the  translator  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  adjoin  a few  remarks,  and  lie  trusts  he  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
exculpated  from  the  imputation  of  vainly  purposing  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
characteristic  of  the  great  poet  its  author.  But  Gothe’s  memoir  was  not  written 

* Siderof  the  Emperor  Alexander,  1804. 

f Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  yus  drowned  in  the  Oder,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  the  lives  of  some  who  were  perishing. 
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to  convey  information,  the  audience  being  not  less  acquainted  than  the  orator 
with  the  subject  of  his  eulogy,  since  the  discourse  consists  principally  in 
alhtsious  to  well-known  incidents.  These  incidents  are  for  the  greater  part 
local,  at  most  national,  so  that  the  whole  memoir  might  seem  to  have  little 
interest  to  the  English  reader,  if  it  were  not  (as  in  fact  it  is)  connected  with 
vary  interesting  reflections  on  the  present  and  impending  state  of  the  Gennan 
nation.  • . * 

The  claim  which  the  Dntchess  of  Weimar  has  on  the  gratitude  of  her  con- 
temporaries and  posterity,  is  founded  on  the  service  she  has  rendered  to  Ger- 
man literature.  N ot  any  one  of  the  emperors,  kings,  electors,  dukes,  land- 
graves, margraves,  and  counts  of  the*  holy  Gennan  empire  can  be  cited,  who 
rivals  her  in  this  honourable  distinction;  and  this,  surely,  not  through  the 
' possession  of  riches,  for  the  duchy  is  small,  and  the  revenues  inconsiderable, 
compared,  f will  not  say  with  those  of  an. English  peer,  but  with  the  quickly- 
earned  fortune  of  many  an  East  India  nabob,  slave-merchant,  or  military  con- 
tractor. This  peculiar  feature  in  the  dutchess’s  administration,  though  it 
could  not  be  passed  over  by  any  one,  could  not  be  dwelt  upon  or  illustrated 
hy  Gbthe.  He  coukl  not  but  he  constantly  checked  by  the'  instructive  recol- 
lection Quorum  maxima  jmrs/ui.  . , 

■ The  first  of  the  great  poets  of  Germany  who  contributed  to  the  glory  ©f 
Weimar,  and  who  still  survives  to  witness  its  calamities,  was  IVieland ; be  was 
appointed  by  the  late  Dutchess  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
Uothe  was  the  next  who  came.  He  had  by  Ills  two  juvenile  works,  Gotz  von 
Beriichengen  and  Werther’s  Sufferings  (u  The  Sorrows  of  We r ter”  sounds 
well,  but  expresses  ill,  Werte^s  Leuicn)  just  started  into  sudden  repu- 
tation, when  with  the  wantonness  of  youthful  genius  he  wrote  a bitter 
satire  against  Wieland,  which  he  has  excluded  from  every  collection  of 
bis  works,  bnt  which  his  future  editors  will  not  suffer  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  since  whatever  its  literary  or  other  detects  may  he,  it  is 
very  significant  in  revealing  certain  peculiarities  of  the  author’s  mind.  The 
young  Duke  met  Dr.  Gbthe  (he  bad  just  taken  bis  d grecs  as  jurist)  by  acci- 
" (lent,  and  proposed  a reconciliation  between  the  two  poets.  This  was  not 
bard  to  effect.  Gbthe  remained  with  the  duke,  became  his  friend  and  associ- 
ate, and  has  long  been  one  of  his  ministers;  but  he  has  seldom  in  fact  filled 
any  other  office  at  court  than  that  of  Arbiter  Lleguntiantm  in  good  old  English, 
Blaster  qf  the  Revels . Wieland  and  Gbthe  were  too  opposite  in  every  respect 
to  form  an  intimate  friendship,  but  they  have  invariably  lived  on  chit  terms 
together.  Herder,  who  had  been  the  college  friend  of  Gothe,  was  soon  alter 
invited  to  W eimar,  where  he  filled  the  olhee  of  siiperintendant,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  rank  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany.  He  became,  of  all 
the  literati,  the  chosen  friend  of  the  late  Dutchess,  and  formed  a personal 
intimacy  with  Wieland,  though  as  much  opposed  to  him  in  his  literary  charac- 
ter as  even  to  Gbthe  himself.  On  the  contrary,  Schiller,  whose  arrival  at 
Weimar  was  of  a later  date,  was  almost  exclusively  attached  to  his  rival  in 
dramatic,  literature.  . It  thus  happened  that  the  little  town,  possessing  two 
court©,  and  abounding  in  literary  men,  became  in  some  measure  divided ; but 
it  is  a calumnious  exaggeration  to  represent  this  division  as  malignant  hostility 
or  petty  jealousy.  In  the  mean  while,  the  great  diversity  of  character  and 
taste  in  the  coryphaei  of  German  literature  thus  assembled,  had  the  beneficial 
effect  of  producing  liberality  and  toleration.  Polite  and  scholastic  literature 
are  in  Germauy  much  more  closely  connected  than  in  England;  hence  the 
neighbouring  university  in  Jena  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  its  character  from  that 
of  the  court  to  wtiicb  it  was  attached.  * But  this  court  was  in  a great  measure 
neutralized  by  its  great  men.  Schiller  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Kant ; Gbthe, 
though  less  pubiirkly  and  zealously,  favoured  the  Idealists,  or  new’  Platonists, 
which  have  sprung  out  of  Kant's  school ; IVieland  laughed  at  all  schools,  and 
^commended  a sort  of  frenchified  epicureanism  ; while  Herder  vehemently 
and  almost  intolerantly  attacked  all  the  new  systems  in  Germany,  and  avowed 
his  attachment  to  the  English  philosophy.  And  if  the  university  of  Jena  took 
the  lead  In  the  spread  of  the  new  philosophy,  it  certainly  did  not  arise  from 
personal  influence,  or  the  recommendation  of  the  court. 
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Not  to  digress  too  far — it  thus  happened,  that  either  under  the  adrainistra- . 
tion  of  the  dntchess,  or  in  the  course  of  events,  which  hbr  earlier  measures 
had  occasioned,  all  the  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  the  moral  anti  political  phi-, 
lostiphy,  and  the  metaphysical  speculation  which  characterise  Germany  at 
Him  moment,  have  issned  almost  exclusively  from  Weimar  and  Jena. 

And  an  important  reflection  forces  itself  upon  the  mind. , These  great  effects 
have  been  produced  independent  of  the  exertions  of  the  political  powers  of . 
Germany;  they  are.  the  natural  results  of  German  energy,  operating  free  mid 
unrestrained.  This  singular  separation  of  political  and  literary  Germany  is. 
expressed  in  one  of  Schiller’s  biting  epigrams.  “ You  talk.' of  Germany;  I 
know  not  where  it  exists ; for  where  political  Germany  begins,  there  literary 
Germany  ends.’’  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  several  little  free  imperial  * 
towns  have  produced  more  great  men  than  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  Next 
to  these  remains  of  ancient  German  liberty,  modern  culture  is  most  indebted  ■ 
to  tire  exertions  of  the  little  German  princes.  What  the  court  of  Weimar.has 
been  in  an  eminent  degree,  most  of  the  smaller  protestant  courts  have  been, 
more  or  less.  These  little  sovereigns  being  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  these 
duties  which  respect  foreign  relations,  their  whole  emulation  was  directed 
to  domestic  improvement;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  within  the  last  twenty- 
years  the  moral  and  literary  culture  of  their  people  has  been  the  general  aim 
of  the  smaller  German  priuces.  And  in  proportion  as  national  literature  and 
national  manners  have  thus  boen  cultivated,  it  is  notorious  that  the  attach- . 
ment  to  the  French  language  and  manners  (formerly  the  reproach  of  the  Ger-„ 
man  princes)  has  been  rapidly  diminishing.  . ,t 

• It  is  needless  here  to  supply  what,  alas  every  ope  knows  ; the  sad  history  ’ 
of  the  day.  It  is  this  which  gives  Gothe’s  eulogy  of  the  deceased  dntchess 
great  and  political  interest.  We  may  consider  her  as  the  representative  of  the 
better  class  of  German  princes,  whose  annihilation  seems  inevitable,  aud  w itli4 
whose  destruction  we  must  apprehend  the  most  fatal  check  to  the  growing 
culture  and  improvement  of  Germany.  Wrere  the  present  fatal  war,  indeed, 
to  end  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  German  states,  so  that  a national 
character  could  gradually  form  it*elf  from  tire  concentration  of  national  energy.'; 
were  a salutary  rivalry  to  be  established  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Frank,, 
the  Gaul  and  the  German,  tonnded  on  contending  interests  and  opposite  cha- 
racter, there  would  not  only  be  a balance  of  power,  which  would  relieve  the 
apprehensions  of  tire  politician,  but  also  a moral  and  intellectual  balance,  which 
could  not  but  further  the  great  cause  of  tire  amelioration  of  Europe.  But 
unless  tire  signs  of  the  times  deceive  us,  another  destiny  awaits  the  world. 
Germany  will  probably  remain  an  incongruous  mass  of  unequal  powers,  an  A 
the  French  ingredients  will  retard  or  impede  all  assimilation.  The  family . 
law  of  the  emperor  of  France  will  force  the  allied  German  princes  to  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  Paris ; the  French  vice-regents  will  proclaim, 
with  French  legislation,  French  manners,  and  French  taste ; the  Code  Napoli* 
enne  in  the  cour  ts  of  justice,  and  the  Code  Pariricnki  in  the  tribunals  of  man- 
ners and  taste,  will  fide  alone.  The  honoured  princess  of  Germany,  and  her 
venerated  poets,  will  alike  sink  in  estimation.  The  princes  of  the  ancient  fami- 
lies will  redeem  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  attachment  to  ancient  man, 
uers  and  national  institutions,  by  imitating  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the 
new  dynasties,  the  royal  and  ducal  houses  of  Berthier  aud  Murat,  and  the 
yet  unnamed  sovereigns  of  Germany,  among  the  Marshals  of  France.  . When 
this  time  shall  arrive,  the  memoir  which  it  is  Imped  will  now  interest  the 
Engl.sh  reader,  may  now  and  then  serve  to  gratify  the  curiosity,  of  some  Ger- 
man antiquary.  Tuese  at  least,  are  our  fears ; but  tlic  scales  still  vibrate.* 
May  our  forebodings  prove  idle  speculations.  .•  ' ..  J* 

Avertitb  Du  Deajque!  * - - ’-i. 

Altoua,  May  1807,  ..  ' " H.  C.  R, 

• 1 . • . 
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+*  %«  * . Dr/WilliaM  Hamilton. 

Dr.- William  Hamilton  of  Broad-street,  whose  death  was  announced  in  our 
last  Number,  ranked  high  as  a professional  man,  and  for  soundness  cf  judgment, 
arid  independence  of  spirit,  and  integrity  of  diameter,  has  left  behind  hirtf  wo 
superior  in  his  own  or  in  any  other  profession.  * It  is  riot  proposed  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  incidents  of  his  life,  but  it  may  be  nsefnl  to  trie  young  phy- 
sician, as  it  will  be  honourable  to  the  memory  or  Dir.  Hamilton,  to  mark  that 
steady  perseverance,  .which,  Without  dny  degrading  or  unworthy  arts,  could 
triumph  over  many  difficulties,'  and  ultimately  secure  an  extensive  and  most 
honourable  practice.  ’ / - , 

He  was  born  of  a very  respectable  family  in  the  Ndrth  of  Ireland;  bnt  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  even  before  birth.  The  paternal  estate, 
though  not  ample,  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  cxpecces  of  a very  liberal  edu- 
cation ; arid  his  mother,  who  is  yet  alive,  sent  him,  at  the  proper  age,  to  one  of 
the  first  grammar  schools  of  Dublin,  then  Kept  by  Dr.  Darby,  to  acquire  the 
dements  of  classical  learning;  When  properly  qualified,  he  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  passed  through  the  regular  COrttse  of  general 
«ti:dy*  Ifaving  thus  laid  Hi  a competent  stock  of  preparatory  knowledge,  he' 
commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Euinbnfgh,  under  the  professors  of  that  school* 
Yoiing  Hamilton  was  too  ambitious  of  excellence  to  negft'ct  the  advantages  ot  a 
lituat ion  so  favourable  to  improvement.  But  a mind  like  liis  could  not  rest 
>at idied  with  those  elements  of  science,  which  the  routine  ot  academical  lec- 
tures'given  by  the  ablest  men,  can  furnish.  He  was  early  impressed  with  the; 
diguitv  and  importance  ofa  profession  in  which  the  health  ami  lives  of  men  are 
so  deeply  concerned.  He  determined,  thereto;  e,  to  neglect  no  means,  and 
spare  no  expence,  that  might  quality  him  for  the  complete  discharge  of  hispro- 
lt  vriunal  duties.  With  this  view,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  he 
vihitod  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Geririany,  examined 
both  the  merits  and  defects  of  their  public  hospitals  ; and  studiously  observed 
the  medical  practice  of  Europe  in  all  its  variety. 

Such  was  Dr.  Hamilton’s  preparation  for  settling  as  a- physician  in  this  great 
metropolis;  audit  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  liberal  education  could  go 
no  farther.  But  there  is  an  advantage  which  education,  though  it  may  im- 
prove, cannot  bestow,  and  without  which  the  mere  acquisitions  ot  science  are 
more  likely'  to  mislead  than  td  be  useful.  * That  sagacity  wbirli  is  the  first  and 
highest  requisite  in  a medical  practitioner, — that  power  of  discmmnatnig 
readily  and  surely  among  cases  apparently* similar,  yet  really  distinct  ;-*-tbat 
intuitive  perception,  which,  amidst  obscure  prognostics,  amidst  complicated 
and  contradictory  symptoms,  can  discern  the  source  of  the  disease  and  sug- 
gest the  most  effectual  means  of  counteracting  it, — this  precisely  was  the  dis- 
tinkive  tea turd  ot  l)r.  Hamilton's-  mind.  Other  minds  might  appear  more 
brilliant  f other  toiigues  more  eloquent ; other  physiclafw  might  display  a more 
winning  address.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  with  safety,  that  in  this  essential 
.fication  jao  man  of  his  time  surpassed  him.  ^et,  though-  thus  educated,^ 
arid  thus  endowed,  anil  though  at  an  e;»rly  period  of  his  life,  be  was  chosen  oueot 
the  physicians  to  die  London  Hospital,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  for 
experience  which  such  an  establishment  presents,  his  practice  for  many  years 
was  very  limited.  He  could  not  stoop  to  those  arts  which  succeed  most 
surril v with  Vldgar  minds.  He  neither  affected  that  indifference  winch  seeks 
the  reputation  of  superiority,  bv  setting  the  world  at  defiance  ; nor  the  nntky 
soffneL  aud  pharicy  oV  demeanour,  which  Cunning  assumes  for  the  ends  of  sel- 
fishness. The  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was  simplicity.  He  wws 
never  fbund  acting  a pail;  and  his  early  determination  was,  that  it  be  could 
not  rise  with  dignity,  he  would  fall  without  incurring  contempt.  Hence  it  wrn# 
tliat  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  whine  with  the  indolent  rich  over 
imaginary  complaints,  or  to  flatter  their  vanity  by  chiming  in  with  their  folly. 
There  was  in  his  manner,  indeed,  somewhat  of  the  bluntness  which  is  so  trC- 
traentlv  the  concomitant  of  unbending  rectitude  ; and  which  tlie  nndisctrnmg 
• confound  frith  pride  oir  ' surliness.  ; But  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr, 
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Hamilton  well  knew,  that  his  only  pride  was  that  which  is  the  opposite  ef 
meanness ; that  under  this  appearance  of  bluntness  in  bis  exterior  deportment, 
he  possessed  a heart  truly  benevolent  and  humane ; and  thus  no  man  had  more 
the  power  of  attaching  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  those,  who  were  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  real  worth. 

Here  (lien  we  perceive  the  true  cause  of  his  slow'  but  progressive  rise  to  the 
reputation  and  profits  of  his  profession.  He  disdained  the  arts  of  the  selfish  ; 
he  neglected  the  polish  oi  the  courtly  ; be  could  not  even  bond  to  tench  of  that 
accommodation,  which  is  generally  deemed  innocent.  All  this  was  against 
him.  But  in  defiance  of  all  this,  the  sterling  tjualitics  of  Ids  understanding 
and  heart,  with  the  soundness  and  extent  of  Ins  medical  knowledge,  forced 
him  gradually  into  notice  : and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  kept  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  summit  of  honourable  ambition  and  the  acquisition  of 
an  honourable  fortune.  They  were  both  indeed  within  h s grasp,  when  the 
stronger  grasp  of  death  hurried  him  unexpectedly  to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  49.. 

, We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Hamilton  as  a physician  only  ; because  in  that  clia- 
racter  he  was  most  generally  known,  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a man 
of  his  enlarged  mind  would  remain  an  uncoucerfied  spectator  of  those  wonder- 
ful events,  which  have  agitated  the  world  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  Inde- 
pendence personal  and  national  was  the  object  of  his  idolatry  ; and  he  wished 
U not  for  one  kingdom,  but  for  the  great  family  of  mankind.  It  was  therefore 
natural  for  him  to  hail  the  dawn  of  independence  in  France,  and  to  feci  tndignaut 
at  tliat  interference  in  her  domestic  concerns,  in  which  he  either  saw , or  thought 
he  saw  a decided  hostility  to  the  cause  of  freadom.  This  dawn  proved  deceit- 
ful ; aud  he  lamented  the  result  of  a revolution,  from  which  lie  had  fondly  t ex- 
pected so  much  good  to  the  human  race.  But  he  was  not  to  be  alarmed  into 
the  approbation  of  slavery,  by  the  nnhappy  failure  of  a great  attempt.  He 
could  hate  the  incidental  usurpation  of  a Cromwell,  without  apostatizing  front 
Hie  party  of  a Holies  and  a Hampden.  With  so  many  claims  to  respect  and 
affection  as  Dr.  H.  possessed,  is  it  ueeessary  to  add,  that  his  death  is  tne  cause 
Vf  unfeigned  regret  to  u numerous  circle,  who  have,  lost  in  him  both  the  skiltkl 
physiciau  and  tile  faithful  friend?  for  in  both  capacities  lie  attached  unbounded 
Confidence.  To  liis  family,  the  loss  is  indeed  irreparable^  But  they  enjoy  at 
least  the  nielaucholy  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  he  was  honoured  wheti 
living,  and  how  sincerely  he  is  mourned  by  all  who  enjoy  ed  his  intimacy,  or 
were  acquainted  with  his  worth* 


PROFESSOR  MAI.LET. 

Paul  Henry  Mallet,  born  at  Geneva  in  1730,  professormyal  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Copenhagen,  member  of  the  academies  of  Cpsal,  Lyons,  and  Cassef* 
and  of  the  Celtic  academy  at  Paris,  former  professor  ot  history  in  the  academy 
of  Geneva,  diad  at  this  last  city  on  the  Otli’of  February,  He  wa#  the  author 
fC  the  following  works,  all  in  the  French  language; 

History  of  Denmark  to  the  1 Oth  century. 

• A Translation  of  Coxe  s Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  with  remarks  amt 
additions;  and  a Relation  of  his  own  Travels  in  Sweden,  it  vols.  4to. 

Translation  of  the  Acts  and  the  Form  of  the  Swedish  Government,  12mo. 

History  of  Hesse  to  the  17th  Century,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Histoiy  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  its  Accession  to  the  Tlirone  of  Eng- 
land, 3 yol.  8vo.  ’ ’ - , ‘ 

Hasto  y of  the  Swiss,  from  the  easiest  Tunes  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
late  Revolution,  4 vols.  Bvo.  1803. 

History  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  from  its  Origin  to  it?  Decline,  2 vols.  8vo. 

*805.  - . ' . ‘ T * 

Of  all  these. works  the  most  important  aud  considerable  is  the  History  oF 
Denmark,  of  which  there  have  beeu  several  editions.  Tlic  only  complete  one 
Is  that  of  1787. 

M.  Mallet  had  discovered  at  Rome  the  chronological  series  of  Icelandic 
bishops,  winch  had  been  lost  in  Denmark.  It  is  published  in  the  3d  volume  or 
Eangebeck’s  collection  of  Danish  writers.  * " ' ‘ 1 * 

Tnis  estimable  writer  joined  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  history  and  ge 
neral  literature,  to  great  natural  talents.  The  amenity  of  his  disposition  caused 
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Jiis  company  to  be  sought  in  society,  while  his  solid  qualities  procured  hHn 
friends,  who  deeply  regret  his  loss.  • The  last  troubles  of  Geneva  deprived  him 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune;  and  he  was  indebted  for  the  moderate  com- 
petence which  he  retained  to  pensions  from  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The  events  of  tbe  present  war  deprived  him  of  both 
these  pensions ; but  the  French  minister  who  distributes  the  funds  destined  fur 
the  recompeuce  of  talents  of  all  kinds,  being  informed  of  M.  Mallet’s  situa- 
tion, transmitted  to  h>ni  a sum  for  his  urgent  necessities,  until  he  should  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  re-establishment  or  substitut:on  of  his  lost  pensions.  A 
paralytic  attack,  however,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  beneficent  inten- 
tion. 
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LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

' ....  ^ • - . • 

Married.  At  S/,  Georgia,  Hanot  er -square,  Sir  George  Tuite,  Baronet,  to 
iVfrs.  Woodall.—  Sir  John  Shelley,  Bart,  to  Mias  Winckiey,  daughter  and  solo 
Heiress  of  the  late  Thomas  Winckiey,  Esq. — By  special  licence,  the  Rev.  George 
tiavage,  F.  A.  S.  Vicar  of  Kingston  cum  Richmond,  to  Mrs.  Ayliffe,  of  Sur- 
bitou  Lodge,  Kingston,  Sorry. — By  special  licence,  John  Bernard  Hankey,  Es<,\ 
of  Fetciiam  Park,  Surry,  to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Blaquiere,  second  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  De  Blaquiere. — At  St.  George  the  Martyr , Queeri*- 

Suare , Nicholas  Effard  Robinson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Roche,  daughter  of  the  late 
r.  Peter  Roche,  of  Rotterdam,  Merchant. — At  St.  George’s , Bloomsbury, 
Edward  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Pentonville,  to  Miss  Jauc  Ashley  Adams,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Adams,  Esq.  of  Wclton  Hall,  Nortluunptonshire.—. 
At  St.  Mary-le-bonne,  Capt.  Edward  Sanderson,  of  the  Buffo,  to  Miss  Harriot 
Hales,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hales,  Bart. — Henry  Drummond, 
Esq.  of  the  Grange  Hants,  to  Lady  Henrietta  Hay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kennoui. — The  Rev.  Alexander  Cotton,  seeond  son  of  the  late  Sir  J. 
Hyude  Cotton,  Bart,  to  Miss  Houblon,  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Houblon,  of 
Coopersale  House,  Essex. — Colonel  Elford,  to  Miss  Lownds,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Win.  'Lownds,  Esq.  of  Upper  Clapton. — Captain 
William  Stone,  to  Miss  Mary  Plestow,  second  daughter  of  T.  Berners  Plestow, 
Esq.  of  Lower  Seymonr-street. — Johu  Sampson,  Esq.  of  Alsop’s  Building*,  New 
Road,  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Edwards,  of  the  Bengal 
Establishment. — At  St.  James's  Church , Caleb  Lowdham,  Esq.  of  Leicester,  to 
Miss  Thomas,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Thomas,  Rector  of  Ips- 
dcn. — The  Rev.  G.  H.  Templer,  Chaplain,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Vicar  of  Shapruck,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  to  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Graham,  of  Kinross  House,  in  the 
county  of  Kinross,  Esq. — John  Thornton,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sainnel  Thornton, 
Esq.  M.  P.  for  thecounty  of  Surrey,  to  Miss  I*.  Parry’,  second  daughter  of  Edwr. 
Harry,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company. — At  St.  Martin's , Daniel 
Colly  er,  Esq.  of  Gray  s Inn,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Duff,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Win. 
Duff. — Jasper  Parrott,  Esq.  of  Stanboroqgh  House,  Devonshire,  to  Miss  Ge* 
nest,  of  Binbrook,  Lincolnshire. — At  Whitehall  Chapel,  by  special  licence, 
Francis  Jodrell,  of  Hanbury,  Cheshire,  tQ  Miss  Lemon,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Lemon,  Bart. — At  Kensington,  C.  T.  Mills,  second  son  of  Thomas  Mills,  Esq* 
of  Great  Saxham,  Suffolk,  to  Miss  Harriett  Britts,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Britts,  Esq.  of  Keusington  Terrace. — At  Netting  ton,  Capt.  R.  H.  Fothering- 
bam,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  to  Miss  Robertson,  eldest  daughter 
of  tbe  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Throgmorton-strcet. 

Deaths.  St.  James's  square,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Darlington. 
In  Charles- street , Mancbester-sqture,  after  a long  illness,  the  Fight  Hon.  Lady 
KiAudbright,  relict  of  the  late  Lord,  whom  she  survived  only  five  years. — 
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In  SaeiUe-rowt  Jphp  Waited  Count  de  We  Id  era,  Knight  of  the  Teutonic  OrdcH 
Ac.  and  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  plenipotentiary  frOtn  th^ 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  .to  his  Britannic  Majesty  .—A  Noble- 
map  of  . distinguished  merit,  whether  viewed,  in  public  life  as  a Statesman  of 
considerable  abilities,  and  of  the  purest  principles  : inviolably  attached  as  he 
was  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Country,  the  House  of  Orange,  and  to*  the  Per- 
sons and  Government  of  his  Majesty ; car, .vie wed  in  private  life  as  a gentleman 
for  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  the  amenity  of  his  social  Intercourse;  His 
memory  will,  by  all  those  that  knc\y  him,  and  by  bis  friends  in  particular,  he 
held  in  due  andjasting  veneration,  He- was  the  last  male  of  tliia  most  noble  and 
antient  family. — Aged  85,  Nicholas  Martyn,  Rsq.  of  Southnmpton-streetl 
Blooms  bury.— Aged  87,  Isaac  Gervise,  Esq.  of  Denns-Court,  Doetors’-f.  om- 
inous.— After  a long  and  painful  illness,  Mrs.  Card,  wife  of  John  f'ard,  Es<^ 
of  fydvomhircstreet,  Portland- place. — Mrs;  Martyr,  of  ( o vent-Garden  Theatre. 
This  agreeable  actress  had  long  been  in  a decline,  which  lately  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  preclude  all  hope,  of  a recovery.  Her  musical  talents  are  well 
known  to  the  public,  and  site  was  always  anxious  to  discharge  her  duty.  She 
was  a very  affectionate  mother,  and  much  respected  in  private  life. — In  New- 
street,  Spring-gardens,  John  Was  dale,  M.  D.  aged  76,  formerly  of  Carlisle. 

At  the  Coronation  of  our  present  Sovereign,*  he  came  from  Carlisle  to  I^ondop 
in  98  hours,  on  horseback,  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  relumed 
there  again  in  30  hours,  after  an  absence  of  five  nights,  three  of  which  hft. 
slept  in  London.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  natives  of  Carlisle,  re- 
sident in  London,  to  whom  he  was  ever  sincerely  attached,  and  ready  to  give 
his  professional  assistance.  He  held  the  honorary  office  of  Private  Secretary 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  he  discharged,  with  the  greatest 
punctuality  and  honour. — In  Russel- Place,  ritzrorf-sijuurc,  aged  69,  Lieutenant- 
Col.  John  Harris  Cruzer. — Aged  76,  Joseph  Musgravc,  Esq.  of  fretc  Norfolk* 
street. — Lady  Webster,  widow  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  Bart. — Euwyn  Francis 
Stanhope,  Esq.  of  Hertford-sired,  May  fair . It  is  far  beyond  flattery  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Stanhope  as  he  deserved,  whose  hope  was  engaged  during  a life  of  eighty 
years  in  the  attainment  of  a blessed  and  glorious  immortality  ; yet  it  may  be  a 
proper  tribute  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  he  ranked  among  the  best  classic 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  possessed  an  uncommon  measure  of  manly  sense  and 
brilliant  wit.— life  polite  urbanity  of  manners,  his  attention  to  serve  and  dc-  - 
light,  lib8  integrity  of  mind  ; his  extensive,  yet  modest  charity  so  beautifully 
described  by  St.  Paul,  “ winch  seeketh  not  her  own  ;*-his  loyalty  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Koyal  Family  (particularly  to  the  Queen,  whom  be  attended  from 
Merklenburgh  Strelitz  to  this  country,  and  had  the  honour  to  serve  more  than 
forty  years);  hut  above  all  his  cou&tant  and  strict  regard  to  the  duties  of  reU- 
gion,  crowned  his  life  with  esteem,  and  render  his  death  deeply  to  be  deplored 
for  their  own  sakes,  by  a 1 who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
him.— rAt  Acton , aged  64,  John  Weeden,  Esq. — A gentleman  universally  re- 
spected.— At  7'tcickenham , aged  75,  Major  Thomas  Rea  Cole. — At  Kensinglo>t% 
aged  63,  William  Wheatley,  Esq.  of  Lesncy-house,  in  Kent  — After  a long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  manly  fortitude,  Dr.  Thomson,  late  Acting 
Principal  Surgeon  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  ; much  regretted  by  bis 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances.-— At  his  house  in  Queen-street , Hromptim, 
in  the  64th  ye..r  of  his  age,  Nicholas  Bond,  E»q.  of  the  Public  Office,  Bow-  - 
street.  He  was  aft  active,  vigilant,  and  a very  able  Magistrate.  Initiated  in 
the  School  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Fielding,  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  best  qualities  of  his  Master.  Endowed  with  a good  natural  under- 
standing, his  legal  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  were  eminently' 'conspicuous* 
He  was  a warm  and  a zealous  friend ; had  the  affections  of  the  mind  with  the 
glow  of  sincerity  ; and,  with  those  whom  he  respected  and  loved;  could  un- 
bend to  the  free  participation  of  the  social  virtues.  Always  befriending  the 
honest  poor  in  opposition  to  the  tyrannic  rich,  the'  former  viewed  him  with 
gratitude  and  admiration.  In  his  professional  pursuits,  his  memory  was  Sur- 
prisingly tenacious,  never  forgetting  a circumstance  that  was  worfhy*t>F  remeih- 
brance.  Mis  conversation  was  therefore  fertile  in.  anecdote ? and  his -life  filled 
a great  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  A stranger  to  the  refinements  of  the 
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world,  hfc  was  simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners  ; and  although  the  purity,  { 
and  even  austerity  of  his  conduct,  might  to  some  men  appear  censurable,  yet  they 
were  by  no  means  Unbecoming  the  character  or  deportment  of  an  upright  Ma- 
gistrate. In  cases  of  a common  or  trivial  nature,  he  at  times  seemed  to  evince 
a laxity  of  attention ; but  aithou&h  lie  might  be  supposed  to  slumber  over  what 
was  unworthy  of  the  exercise  of  his  great  powers,  yet  Justice  was  never  asleep. 
With  an  excellent  fiiud  of  manly  eloquence,  with  a mind  forcible  and  vebe-  > 
raent  w hen  roused  into  an  extraordinary  display  of  his  penetrating  vigour,  he 
shone  most  wheu  combating  the  subtleties  or  genius  of  a Counsel  for  a prisoner. 
Thus  (in  the  words  of  a very  distinguished  Author)  like  a great  Performer  on 
the  Stage,  he  reserved  himself  as  it  w'ere  for  the  Last  Act ; and,  after  he  had 
played  his  part  with  diguity,  resolved  to  finish  it  with  honour. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died . At  Cardington , Captain  John  Barfoot,  many  years  in  the  sca-service 
of  the  East-lnd.a  Company. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Stanford  Dingley , aged  82,  Mr.  John  Cripps.  ♦ 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Nacport  Pagnel , the  Rev.  William  Young,  A.  B.  vicar  of 
Langston,  Herts,  to  Miss  Harriot  Eliza  Malpas. 

Died.  At  Simpson,  the  Rev.  Graham  Hanincr,  A.  M.  rector  of  that  parish, 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  London,  and  vicar  of  Hanmer,  Flint. — At  Had - 
denham , after  a lingering  illness,  Miss  Phelps,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  , 
Phelps.— At  Kingscleve , aged  64,  Mrs.  Carter,  wife  of  John  Carter,  Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  Chancellor’s  Prizes  have  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  John  Taylor  Allen,  B.  A.  ■ 
of  Brazen-nose,  for  the  English  Essay  on  “ Duelling and  to  Mr.  William  Jolui 
Law,  of  Christ-chnrch,  for  the  Latin  verses  “ Plata  Fluvius and  the  prize  ‘ 
given  by  an  unknown  benefactor  to  Mr.  Matthew  Tolleston,  of  University  Col- 
lege, for  the  English  verse  “ Moses  under  the  direction  of  Divine  Providence , con-' 
ducting  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  promised  Land.” 

The  late  Sir  William  Browne’s  gold  medals  are  this  year  adjudged  as  follows : 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  of  St,  John’s  College,  for  the  Greek  Ode;  to  Mr.  • 
John  Londxdale,  of  King’s,  for  the  Latin  Ode  ; and  to  Mr.  Edward  Alderson, 
sen.  of  Caius  College,  for  the  Epigrams. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Shield,  B.  D.  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  is  appointed 
head  master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  of  Pocklington,  in  Yorkshire,  vacant  * 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Kinsman  Bassett. 

Died.  John  Peter  Alix,  Esq.  of  Swatf ham-Prior. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.  At  Frodsham,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Ashley. — At  Middleunch , Philip  Heacock,  Esq.  of  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  to  Miss  Brabaud,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Braband,  Esq. — At 
Xantirich,  John  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Portall-Miil,  near  Tarporley,  to  Miss 
Mary  Craven,  third  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Richardson  Craven,  Esq. 
of  Stoke. 

Died.  At  Chester , aged  65,  Mr9.  Eleanor  Bold,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Bold,  Esq. — At  Nantwich,  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  many  years  pastor  of  the  con- 

Segation  of  protestant  dissenters,  at  Matlock-Bath. — At  Runcorn , Miss  Mary 
rred,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Orred,  Esq. — At  li  annington , Mrs.  Pownall, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Pownall. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.  At  Madron , George  Hichins,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany’s service,  to  Miss  Broad,  of  Penzance. 

Died.  At  Flushing , aged  22,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe. 

CUMBERLAND. 

* t • 

Jung  8.  At  the  General  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the 
Vol.  I L M Whitehaven 
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Whitehaven  Dispensary,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
since  the  9th  of  June  1806,  was 

Recommended  and  registered  - ' - 1360 

Children  inoculated  for  the  Cow-pox  - 92 

Trivial  incidents  .....  f? 70 


4222 

Of  which  there  have  been  cured  1315;  relieved  35;  incurable  20;  died  30; 
remaining  on  the  books  52. 

Married.  At  Carlisle , James  Dundas,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  Monnsev. 

Died.  At  Carlisle , Mr.  John  Keay,  attorney  at  law. — At  Kirklington,  William 
Dacre,  Esq. — At  Keswickt  aged  26,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Middlefield,  curate  ot’ 
Bootle.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  eight  children,  whom  his  afflicted  parents 
have  buried. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.  At  HoUorery  John  Bilbie,  Esq.  of  Rledswith,  to  Miss  Ann  HaN 
Jowes. — At  Alfreton,  David  Hinckley,  Esq.  of  Boston,  in  New-England,  to 
Miss  Outram.  

Died.  At  Derby , aged  84,  Mr.  William  Harrison,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  corporation. — Aged  46,  Mrs.  Webster,  wife  of  Paul  Webster,  Esq.- — Aged 
83,  Mrs.  Rawlinson. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A more  dreadful  conflagration  than  that  which  on  Friday  the  ?2d  of  May, 
destroyed  the  town  of  Chudleigh,  has  seldom  occurred  in  this  islaud;  The  fire 
began  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  at  a bake-house,  and  almost  immediately 
extended  to  a furze  stack,  which  being  scattered  by  a fresh  breeze,  spread  the 
flames  in  every’  direction.  On  buildings  covered  with  thatch  the  effect  .may 
easily  be  conceived  ; in  the  course  of  four  hours  the  town  was  one  dreadfully 
grand  scene  of  smoking  ruins.  A few  houses  on  the  outskirts  were  fortunately 
preserved  by  the  communication  being  impeded,  but  the  newly  built  market- 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  both  the  mns  and  all  the  houses  leading  there- 
from in  every  direction,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  are 
totally  consumed,  together  with  all  the  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  6tc.  of  their 
inhabitants.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  but  when  the  conflagration  at 
length  ceased,  a most  distressing  scene  ensued,  upwards  of  a thousand  persons, 
among  whom  were  many  aged,  sick,  and  infirm,  being  without  any  shelter  > 
whatever,  and  many  of  them  deprived  of  their  all.  The  church,  which  being 
ajittle  to  windward  of  the  flames  had  escaped,  afforded  shelter  to  a part,  but 
so  complete  had  been  the  destruction,  that  they  were  without  provisions  or  re- 
freshment of  any  kind  till  they  w’ere  procured  from  a distance,  and  but  for  the 
prompt  humanity  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  Chudleigh 
must  have  perished  for  want  of  food.  Lord  Clifford,  who  resides  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  Chudleigh,  threw  open  his  house  for  the  sufferers,  and  ordered  on 
Saturday  several  sheep  to  be  dressed  aud  sent  to  those  who  could  not  leave  the  ’ 
mins.  Fifty  tents  were  also  sent  from  Exeter,  as  a temporary  shelter  for  those 
who  since  the  accident  had  been  obliged  to  lie  in  the  fields.  A subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  has  been  opened  at  Exeter  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  where  considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed.  The  privates  of  the 
Koval  Lancashire  militia  began  this  good  work.  Two  companies  of  that  regi- 
ment who  were  sent  from  Exeter  to  assist  in  pitching  the  tents  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sufferers,  on  seeing  their  distress,  subscribed  a day’s  pay  each 
towards  their  relief ; and  on  their  return,  the  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  regiment.  Considerable  Sums  have  also  been  subscribed  in  London. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  80,  after  a lingering  illness,  Mr.  Steart,  who  had  been 
45  years  serjeant-major  of  the  South  Devon  militia,  but  had  for  some  years  re- 
tired from  the  service.  YTheu  his  Majesty  visited  Saltram,  iu  1789,  Mr.  Steart* 
was  steward  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Borringdou,  and  usually  attended  his* 
Majesty  in  his  rides  round  that  romantic  country,  and  was  frequently  honoured 
with  his  Majesty's  particular  notice. — He  was  an  excellent  companion,  and  had  * 

a most 
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m most  retentive  memory,  stored  with  entertaining  anecdotes.  He  died  as  ha 
had  lived,  respected  and  beloved  by  his  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

Married . At  Hearitree , Frederick  Le  Mesurier,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  to  Mi*s 
Brock,  daughter  of  William  Brock,  Esq..— At  Exmouth,  Mr.  John  Parry,  of 
Wrexham,  to  Miss  M.  Lockyer,  daughter  of  O Lockyer,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Plumouth-Dock , universally  regretted  by  his  numerous  friends, 
Peter  Purdon,  Esq.  barrack-master.  He  was  formerly  a Captain  in  the  S8th 
regiment,  in  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war.— The 
Rev,  Samuel  Cooke,  vicar  of  Frenilingh : he  retired  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour 
apparently  in  good  health,  aud  the  next  morning  was  found  a corpse. — At 
Barnstaple , aged  47,  after  a short  illness,  occasioned  by  an  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  Mr.  John  Hill,  surgeon.,,  His  talents  as  a professional  man,  and 
his  integrity  and  sincerity  as  a friend,  has  caused  his  death  to  be  deeply  and, 
sincerely  regretted  by  his  numerous  acquaintance.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  lately  published,  suggesting  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  was  a constant  and  liberal  benefactor. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married . At  Poole , George  Kemp,  jun.  Esq.  to  Miss  Miller,  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Miller,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Charmouth,  John  Bragge,  Esq. — At  Came,  the  Hon.  Lionel 
Darner,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Dorset  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
king  and  country,  and  his  firm,  upright,  and  impartial  conduct  as  a magistrate, 
endeared  him  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  In  every 
action  of  his  life  he  wras  candid,  open,  and  honourable,  in  his  friendship  he 
was  steady,  arden»,  and  sincere  ; distinguished  by  a peculiarly  engaging  natural 
urbanity,  as  be  lived  beloved,  so  has  he  died  regretted  by  all  that  knew  him  , and 
his  determined  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty,  must  make  his  death  to  be 
Considered  not  only  as  a private  but  a public  loss. 

DURHAM. 

• % 

Married.  At  IJeighenton , Col.  Aylmer,  of  the  25  regiment  to  Miss  Har- 
rison, only  daughter  of  John  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Walworth-Castle. — At  Hough* 
ton-le-Spving,  Robert  Heaviside,  Esq.  of  West-Rauton,  to  Miss  M.  Gaily. — 
At  Gateshed,  Mr.  John  Ord,  of  Brancepath,  to  Miss  Margaret  Milter. 

Died.  At  Gateshed,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Mary  Hancock,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hancock. — At  Sunderland , Mrs.  Creach,  wife  of  Thomas  Creach,  Esq. 
shipowner. 

ESSEX. 

■ • 

Married.  At  Newport , Mr.  Gin,  aged  81,  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  aged  80  Hf 

Died.  At  DebdenHall,  Mrs.  Chiswell,  relict  of  the  late  Richard  Mulman 
French  Chiswell,  Esq. — At  South  Weald,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Mary  Lodge,  wife  of 
James  Lodge,  Esq. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A new  charitable  institution,  entitled  “The  Samaritan  Society,"  has  just  been 
established  in  Bristol,  to  relieve  patients  dismissed  from  public  institutions 
under  peculiarly  distressed  circumstances,  especially  females,  for  a short  period, 
or  until  their  health  be  restored,  or  their  labour  resumed.  To  relieve  by 
visitors,  during  sickness  or  severe  distress,  and  at  their  residence,  such  indus- 
trious poor  as  are  not  relievable  tinder  the  rules  of  the  several  existing  cliari- 
ti  s —and  to  assist  such  persons  in  obtaining  parochial  aid,  especially  to  distant 
parishes. 

Died.  At  Clifton,  aged  23,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ann  Maria  Pelham  Cotton, 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  she  was  married  in  1802  to  Major-General 
Cotton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Salisbury  Cotton,  Bart. — At  Bristol,  aged  79, 
George  Stuck*  y.  Esq.  of  Langport,  in  Cheshire. — Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Brush- 
paakcr,  known  among  the  lovers  of  psalmody  for  nearly  halt  a century  by  the 
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familiarly  distinctive  appellation  of  Doctor.  As  a specimen  of  his  unassuming 
attempts  at  musical  composition  the  time  called  New  Sabbath , in  score  for  four 
voices,  (which  has  been  heard  in  almost  every  place  of  public  worship  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  will  perpetuate  his  memory  while  any  taste  for  the  true  de- 
votional  style  of  praise  remains. 

« 

' HAMPSHIRE. 

Jl Tarried.  At  West  Green , the  Rev.  Edward  St.  John,  of  Finchamstead 
Berks,  to  Miss  M.  Dearsley,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Dearsley,  Esq.~At 
Winchester,  Edward  Chenery,  Esq.  of  Aseington,  Suffolk,  to  Miss  Warner, 
daughter  of  John  Warner,  Esq.  of  Beauliew. 

Died.  At  Port  sea,  Mrs.  Timmins,  wife  of  Major  Timmins,  of  the  Royal 
Marines.  ^ ' . • 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died . At  THlington , suddenly,  William  Taylor,  Esq.  He  served  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Hereford’  in  1806. 

• Hertfordshire.  . 

* . * ' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  farmers,  lately  associated 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Hertfordshire  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  8th 
of  June,  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  in  order  to  witness  the  match  between  seve- 
tal  ploughs,  which  to  the  number  of  twenty,  soon  after  started,  in  a field  pre- 
viously measured  out,  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  as  competitors  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  where  a vast  concourse  of  spectators  assembled. 

After  the  ploughs  had  all  finished  their  w’ork,  and  the  umpires  had  retired 
for  some  time,  their  report  was  read  to  the  company  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  President,  who,  in  consequence,  awarded  the  premiums  as  tol- 
lows:  viz. 

Ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Kingsworth,  as  the  pwuer  of  the  best  plough, 
Mr.  Wood’s,  West  Sussex  plough,  improved  since  its  adoption,  in  Hertfordshire, 
last  year. 

Three  guineas  to  Daniel  Lovet,  seryant  to  Mr.  Pope,  of  Whelpley  Hill,  as 
the  best  ploughman,  with  the  improved  Berkshire  plough. 

Two  guineas  to  William  Mules,  servant  to  Mr.  Pickford,  of  Market-street, 
as  the  second  best  ploughman,  with  Mr.  Wood’s  West  Sussex  plough. 

One  guinea  to  William  Grace,  servant  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  King’s  Lang- 
ley, as  the  third  best  ploughman,  with  the  improved  Berkshire  plough. 

* Soon  after,  upwards  of  100  of  the  members  and  their  friends,  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  dinner ; the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  the  chair.  Among  the  com- 
pany were  Sir  John  Seabright,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brand,  Colonels  Graham, 
Doriien,  and  O’Laughlan ; James  Halsey,  Esq.  John  Crawley,  Esq.  G.  S.  Martin, 

Esq.  Daniel  Giles,  Eso.  Messrs.  T.  Pickford,  B,  Bcvan,  Caswell,  T. 

Dorrien,  J.  B.  Roper,  A.  Meetreste,  &c.  &c 

Died.  At  Hertford , John  Carr,  Esq.  L.L.D.  whose  polished  manners,  and. 
friendly  disposition,  rendered  him  dear  to  a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, who  will  ever  regret  his  loss.  He  had  done  himself  great  bououf  by 
Lis  translation  of  the  works  of  Lucan,  as  well  as  other  publications. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.  At  St.  Neots , J.  M.  Pierson,  Esq.  of  Hitchin,  to  Miss  Ann  Gor-  ’ 
ham. 

Died.  At  Brington,  the  Rev.  Charles  Favell,  M.  A.  rector  of  Brington 
with  Bythoin  and  Old  Weston.  ' 

KENT. 

Married.  At  Chatham , Mr.  William  Dawson,  of  Stockbury,  to  Miss  Knell, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Knell,  Esq. — At  Greenwich,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodford, 
of  A ns  ford,  in  Somersetshire,  to  Miss  Braithwaitc,  of  the  Royal  Infirraarv — 

At 
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At  W eUersham  in  the  Tsle  of  Oxney , William  Snead,  Esq.  of  Brook  land,  to  Mis# 
Charlotte  Sims. — At  Lynstcad,  the  Ucv.  Alexander  Browne,  to  Miss  Fairman, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Fainnan,  Esq.  of  Melfors. 

Died , At  Maidstone , aged  75,  Mrs.  Christiana  Frank,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Walter  Frank,  vicar  of  Chatham. — At  Tenterden,  aged  80,  Mr. 
John  Duuneugs. — At  Lewes,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aquila  Dale,  rector  of  AH 
Saints,  iu  that  town. — At  Grant  send,  Richard  Spiller,  Esq.  commissioner  of  the 
excise. — At  Sheentess,  aged  19,  Ensign  Robert  Young  Welsh,  of  the  Royal  Car- 
digan Militia.  His  conciliatory  manners  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  ail 
who  were  acquainted  with  him,  but  more  especially  of  his  brother-officers, 
who  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  a companion,  who  had  he  lived,  would  have  been 
iso  ornament  to  society.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of 
Shepey,  with  military'  honours,  attended  by  the  Royal  Cardigan  and  Denbigh 
militia. 

A most  singular  coincidence  in  two  awful  events,  as  it  respects  names,  times, 
and  effects,  lately  occurred  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Margate.  Tl»e  first,  wai 
William  Marsh,  a young  man,  son  of  Mr.  Marsh,  shoemaker,  having  bceu  in- 
disposed for  a short  time,  after  taking  tea  as  usual,  walked  into  his  garden ; 
wheie,  being  taken  with  a cough,  he  burst  a blood  vessel,  immediately  drop- 
ped, and  expired! — The  other,  was  William  Marsh,  a fine  lad,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  son  of  Mr.  William  Marsh,  cabinet-maker,  High  street,  and  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Adams,  painter,  in  Bridge-street,  undertook  for  a small  wager  to  run  a 
short  distance,  in  a given  tine,  on  the  Canterbury  road : before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded fluty  rods,  he  dropped  down,  aud  immediately  expired ! Medical  on 
eistence  was  speedily  procured,  but  in  vain. 


'Married.  At  Eccles , the  Rev.  Henry  Vincent  Bayley,  to  Miss  Hannah  Touchet, 
daughter  of  James  Touchet,  Esq.  of  Manchester — At  Halsall,  James  Watkin- 
ooo.  Esq.  of  Lydeate,  to  Miss  Sution. — At  Iluyton,  Mr.  Thomas  Basnett,  of 
Preston,  to  Miss  Mary  Hayes,  daughter  of  James  Hayes,  Esq.  of  Knowsley. — 
At  tgirerpool,  Philip  Barrington  Ainslie,  Esq.  y oungest  son  of  the  I ite  Sir  Philip 
Ainsle,  of  Pilton,  to  Miss  Bridget  Corrie,  daughter  of  Edgar  Corrie,  Esq. — At 
Wan  ingtony  William  Ouchtcrlony,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  to  Miss  Lee,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lee 


Deaths.  caster , aged  82,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fell. — At  Liverpool,  Mr. 

Daniel  Robertson,  junior,  merchant. — At  Lowton , aged  67,  Thomas  Harwell, 
Esq.  an  eminent  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  Manchester.  The  death  of 
this  valuable  character  will  long  be  lamented  by  his  uumetoiis  relatives,  friends, 
and  acquaintance , and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  to  surpass  him  in  assiduity, 
virtue  and  integrity. — At  Manchester,  aged  52,  Mr.  George  Faulkner.  He 
possessed  a mind  naturally  endowed  with  strong  faculties  ; its  inventive  powers 
were  of  a cast  rarely  equalled.  His  last,  moments  were  those  of  a Christian, 
whose  life  had  been  governed  by  the  principles  of  piety  and  integrity. — 
Aged  56,  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  merchant. — Aged  80,  Mrs.  Barton,  relict  of 
John  Barton,  Esq.— Aged  85,  Mrs.  Knap,  mother  of  Mr.  Knap,  M.  P.  for 
Abingdon. — At  Ortner , John  Towuley,  Esq.  a man  whose  benevolence  of  heart 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him. — At  Ulrwstone,  aged  33, 
Captain  William  Forster,  late  of  the  African  ship  Bacchus,  of  Liverpool.  In 
him  were  united  a most  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a truly  sincere 
friend ; humanity  and  extreme  benevolence,  w'ere  the  leading  characte.s  of  his 
file,  and  bis  death  will  be  long  and  deservedly  lamented  by  a numerous  circle 
of  relations  and  friends. 

♦ f * 


Married. — At  Market  Bostvorth,  Mr.  Joseph  Goodwin  of  Wiggan,  to  Miss  Ann 
Adcock. 

Died. — At  Castle  Donnington,  aged  81,  the  Rev.  J.  Collier,  rector  of  that 
grakr—At  Qtimndon,  aged  93,  Mis.  Hudson,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mairied. — At  AaKhy-cvm-Fcnby,  Richard  Sands,  Esq.  to  Miss  Martha  Blythe, 
— At  Falkingham,  Chess  Headly,  Esq.  of  Oakham,  to  Miss  Ramshaw. — At 
Spalding , William  Moore,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Johnson,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Ayscough-Free-hall. 

Died. — At  Louth,  Wrisgleswoith,  Esq.  He  has  bequeathed  5,0001.  for  ihe 
relief  of  poor  debtors. — Aged  85,  Frederick  L’Oste,  Esq.  father  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  of  which  he  had  been  nine  times  warden. — At  Naister , aged  83,  Mr*. 
Parkinson,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Parkinson  of  Iieiling. 

• MONMOUTHSHIftE. 

Died. — At  Main  dee,  aged  76,  William  Kemeys,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  this  county.  « 

NORFOLK. 

t . * 

Married. — At  Weston,  the  Rev.  Gunton  Postlc,  rector  of  Ringsfield,  to  Mrs. 
Ceriat  of  Weston-hall. 

Died. — At  Bre\iU$-hall , aged  77,  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  wife  of  Philip  Ryley 
Taylor,  Esq. — At  Hackeiston  near  Woodbridge,  aged  44,  John  Aldis,  Esq. — At 
Crantcich , aged  95,  Mr.  J.  Whistler.— At  Ingoldcsthorpe,  Mrs.  Davis,  w ife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Davis. — At  Mr.  Weekes,  at  lllickling,  aged  87,  Hannah  Green- 
nore,  she  had  been  the  faithful  servant,  nurse,  and  housekeeper  from  the  grand* 
father  to  the  grandson.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last  week  of  her  good 
and  useful  life,  and  died  iu  the  house  which  had  been  her  home  for  nearly  7Q 
>eats.  .... 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married. — At  Northampton , Henry  Bell,  Esq.  of  Woolsington,  in  Northum- 
berland, to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Alain  w aring,  youngest  daughter  of  Row  land  Main* 
waring.  Esq.  , 

Died. — At  Spratton , aged  87,  Mr.  George  Pierson. — At  Ailesworth,  Mr; 
George  Smith,  of  the  Wheat  Sheaf  public  house.  The  night  preceding  he 
drank  a bottle  of  brandy,  the  effects  of  which  arc  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
his  death. — At  Peterborough , John  Spalding,  Esq.  commandant  of  the  Peter- 
borough volunteers.  He  had  dined  with  the  corps  on  the  King’s  birth  day, 
and  after  their  drinking  his  health,  had  risen  to  return  thanks  to  the  compauy9 
when  he  fell  backwards  and  instantly  expired.  He  was  buried  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday  with  military  honours.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  panegyric,  unless 
well  deserved,  becomes  fulsome  flattery,  yet  iu  the  present  case  too  much  eau 
scarce  be  said  in  praise  of  the  deceased.  In  his  public  profession  as  a soldier 
none  could  excel  him  in  zeal  and  strict  attention,  for  he  made  his  duty  the 
pride  of  his  heart ; as  a proof  of  their  atTection  and  gratitude,  his  brother  sol- 
diers some  time  since  presented  him  with  a very  handsome  sword,  and  surely 
nothing  could  more  strongly  testify  their  unanimous  approval  of  his  conduct. 
His  medical  character  had  long  been  established  on  the  firm  basis  of  well  tried 
experience,  and  an  uniform  exercise  of  mildness  and  humanity.  To  the  poor 
he  was  well  known  as  a ministering  angel,  since  he  never  denied  his  services' 
in  the  cause  of  indigent  distress.  In  private  life  few’  could  boast  of  brighter 
traits.  As  a father  he  was  indulgent  almost  to  excess,  and  few  children  have 
felt  so  irreparable  a loss  as  the  six  amiable  daughters  he  has  left  behind  him  : 
as  a friend  aud  companion  many  thousands  can  bear  witness  of  his  uprightness, 
his  steady  attachment  and  urbanity  of  manners.  In  short,  he  ever  proved  him- 
self an  honest  and  good  man,  and  therefore  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  as  he 
lived  universally  beloved  he  died  universally  regretted. 

At  A etc  ) or  k,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dumbleton,  a native  of  this  county,  he  was 
sent  out  as  a .Missionary,  by  the'  British  Methodist  Conference,  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  laboured  writh  success  for  twelve  yeans.  With*  his  constitu- 
tion broken,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  a dropsy,  he  arrived  at  New  York  in 
search  of  health,  where  he  obtained  the  best  medical  aid,  but  too  late. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  • 

Married. — At  Newcastle,  Captain  John  Dutton,  of  the  Royal  Anglesey  Mititfct; 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sbadfoith,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sbadfortii,  Esq.  of  the  Red 
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Barns. — At  Sinwubum , William  Kirk  sop,  Esq.  of  the  Reding,  to  Miss  Ridley,, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ridley,  of  Morale*. 

Died. — At  Berwick,  very  suddenly,  George  Fenton,  Esq.  treasurer  of  the 
corporation. — At  the  forth,  aged  4-5,  Richard  Chambers,  Esq.  one  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Newcastle. — At  Newcastle,  aged  102,  Mary  Pile. — At  Hundalee, 
aged  80,  Mr.  John  Johnson. — In  the  East  Indies,  Captain  Richard  Brown  of 
the  ?7th  Foot.  He  was  a native  of  Newcastle,  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  aud  his  frieudi  there  were  anxiously  expecting  his 
return  when  they  received  tidings  of  his  death.  From  the  recollection  of  those 
•arriving  acquaintances  who  knew  him  best,  the  impression  of  his  worth  will 
not  be  readily  etfaced.  He  was  a man  of  au  enlightened  understanding,  of  a 
social  and  friendly  disposition,  and  of  real  goodness  of  heart.  In  early  life  he 
discovered  au  inclination  for  the  military  profess  on,  from  the  permit  of  which, 
no  argument  of  superior  iuterest  iu  any  other  calling  were  sulfic.ent  to  divert 
bis  attention  ; nor  was  bis  gallautry  in  the  field  inferior  to  the  respect  he  en- 
tertained for  his  duty.  At  Seringapatani,  aud  on  various  other  trying  occa- 
sions, his  prowess  and  skill  in  arms  were  particularly  signalized,  but  it  was  not 
his  fate  to  fall  in  battle,  a lingering  disease  put  a period  to  his  existence  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age. — At  ford,  aged  85,  Robert  Sanderson,  he  served  as 
orderly  sergeant  to  General  Wolfe  at  the  memorable  attack  on  Quebec,  and  is 
the  person  represented  in  the  plate  as  supporting  the  General  after  he  had  got 
his  fatal  wound.  He  often  boasted  that  he  was  the  person  who  shot  General 
Montcalm,  the  French  commander  at  that  place. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  of  London,  have  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Not- 
tingham general  hospital,  6,337/.  is.  10 d.  being  the  produce  of  10,0o0/.  three 
per  cent  consols:  the  benefaction  of  a gentleman  who  desires  his  name  may 
not  be  disclosed.  Donations  to  the  same  amount  have  also  been  paid  to  the 
infirmaries  at  Derby,  and  at  Sheffield,  doubtless  from  the  same  munificent 
hand. 

Married.  At  Clifton,  Jasper  Parrott,  Esq.  of  Stanborough-house,  Devon- 
shire, to  Miss  Guest,  of  Grantham. 

Died.  At  East  Retford , aged  85,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
that  Corporation. — At  Netrark,  aged  78,  Nicol  Milne,  Esq.  of  Faldonside.— 
At  Biggleswade,  of  a typhus  fever,  by  which  he  was  attacked  on  his  way  to 
l^oudon,  Joseph  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.  of  Newark-upon-Trent,  an  eminent  so- 
licitor, in  the  prime  of  life  and  exten>ive  professional  practice.  And  in  a day 
or  two  after,  in  consequence  of  a paralytic  attack  by  which  he  was  seized  im- 
mediately after  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  (his  son-in-law)  Mark  Hcw- 
iab,  the  elder,  of  Nottingham,  l>q. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Church  and  the  Rev.  Gregory  Hicks,  A.  M.  are  elected  Fel* 
lows  of  Trinity  College.  The  Rev.  William  Towenay,  D.  D.  has  been  com 
firmed  in  the  wardenship  of  Wadhaiu  College,  by  a decree  oftlie  visitor.-r-Thtf 
Rev.  Charles  Porter,  M.  A.  of  Braseu'UOse,  is  appointed  president  of  King’s 
college,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Died.  At  Oxford,  aged  80,  Mrs.  .Lawrence,  mother  of  Dr.  F.  Lawrence, 
professor  of  civil  law. — At  Glympton-park , aged  76,  Mrs.  A.  Whcate,  daughter 
of  ti»e  late  Sir  Thomas  Wheate,  Bart.-— At  Henley,  aged  65,  Richard  Dearby, 
Esq. — At  Caversham  Grove , aged  91,  Mr.  Rich&rd  Berry. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Shrewsbury,  Janies  Rcymxh,  Esq.  Being  on  a party  of  pleasure 
down  the  Severn  the  Bay  before,  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  guns,  which  was 
discharged  from  the  boat,  penetrated  bis  side,  which  occasioned  his  death. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

. » 

The  following  melancholy  accident  happened  9th  June,  at  the  Marquis 
of  Bath’s  seat  at  Longleat: — A sailing-boat  purchased  at  Portsmouth,  was 
brought  down  to  the  lake  at  Longleat,  under  the  care  of  a seaman,  and  was 

- rigged 
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rigged  and  fitted  out  under  his  direction.  He  had  employed  more  than  tea 
days  in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  the  launch  took  place  on  that 
day.  It  was  then  intended  to  work  her  up  to  her  anchorage  in  the  middle  or 
the  water,  when  she  unfortunately  upset.  Their  were  five  persons  in  her,  viz. 
the  sailor,  another  man  who  formerly  had  been  in  the  sea  service,  a labourer 
and  his  son,  and  Mr.  Wade,  the  principal  artificer,  at  Longleat.  A boat  with 
several  poisons  in  her  followed  close,  to  aiford  any  assistance  that  might  be  re- 
quired, and  coming  immediately  to  the  spot,  took  up  the  labourer’s  son.  An- 
other bout,  which  was  at  a distance,  came  up  and  saved  the  labourer  : but  the 
two  seamen  and  Mr.  Wade  were  unfortunately  drowned.  Mr.  Wade  has  left  a 
wife  and  eight  children. 

Married.  At  Stuicey  House , the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Robert  P.  Tottenham, 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  to  the  Hon.  Alicia  Maude,  daughter  of  the  Dowager  Vis- 
countess Harwarden. — At  Charlton  II or c:  horn,  Mr.  James  Brine,  to  Miss  Up- 
ward, daughter  of  Harry  Upward,  Esq.  of  Stourhead. 

Died.  At  Bath , Mrs.  Frances  Mitford,  sister  of  Lord  Redesdale.— Aged  91, 
Mrs.  More,  of  Bladud  Buildings. — J.  Mostyn,  Esq.  of  Segroyt,  Denbighshire. 
— Aged  47,  the  Hou.  Mrs.  Hartopp,  wife  of  Edmund  Craddock  Hartopp,  Esq. 
of  Dalby,  in  Leicestershire. — Miss  Gerrard,  daughter  of  the  latc^  Mr.  Ger- 
rard,  surgeon,  of  Walcot,  and  authoress  of  a miscellaneous  volume  ot  prose  and 
verse,  lately  published. — Wm.  Drayton,  Esq.  whose  conduct  in  the  different 
ifelations  of  life,  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  whose  general  be- 
nevolence mane  him  universally  esteemed  by  all  w ho  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. — Mr.  Wm.  Turner  of  the  grove,  butcher.  The  loss  ot  tew  indi- 
viduals will  be  more  severely  felt  by  the  poor,  whose  families  would  frequent- 
ly not  have  kuown  the  comforts  of  a meal,  but  through  his  warm  and  hearty, 
though  unpolished  charity. 

At  Bristol,  aged  79,  Geo.  Stuckey,  Esq.  of  Langport. — At  Somcrton,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitwick,  rector  of  Chiselborough  and  Middle  Chinnock. — At  Cat - 
cot,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Mary  Jones. — At  Coat , neaf  Mastock , aged  67,  Thomas  Pot- 
tenger,  Esq. — Thomas  Redont,  Esq.  of  Seaborough  House,  uear  CrewkJieanie. 

At  Hinton  St.  George,  aged  82,  Win.  Lane.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  un- 
common strength,  ami  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  carried  a sack  of 
flour,  weighing  2tl0ltk>.  from  the  mill  to  the  bakehouse. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Norton , John  Robinson,  M.  D.  of  Doncaster,  to  Miss  William- 
son, daughter  of  the  late  R.  Williamson,  of  Longport. 

Died.  At  Eye,  Major  John  Bronwin  of  the  64th  Regiment.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  served  his  king  and  country  w ith  the  greatest  honour  and  inte- 
grity ; his  generosity  and  humanity  of  disposition  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  ail  his  friends  and  acquaintance. — At  Uttoxeter,  aged  91,  Mr. 
Poyuton.  He  entered  into  the  Jltii  Dragoons,  in  1733,  and  fought  under  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  took  one  of  tha 
enemy's  standards. 

SUFFOLK. 

James  Barton,  Esq.  is  appointed  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  Philip  James 
Case,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  Militia  meetings  iii  the  room  of  the  late  Alderman  Jen- 
kin,  of  Bury. 

Married.  At  Ipswich , the  Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  rector  of  Barton,  Warwickshire, 
to  Miss  Franks. 

Died , At  Haletrarth,  Mrs.  Clementina  Hindmarsli.— At  Stowmarket,  Mr. 
Wm.  Harwood,  millwright.  For  nearly  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  raise  a hand  to  his  mouth  or  afoot  trom  the  ground,  hav- 
ing been  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  those  limbs  by  a cold,  caught  while 
erecting  a water  mill. 

SURREY. 

On  Wednesday,  June  17,  the  proprietors  of  the  South  London  Water 
Works,  which  are  designed  to  supply  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis  with 
water,  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  undertaking,  by  giving  a public  break- 
fast 
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ftst  oh  the  scite  of  the  works  it  Kennington.  The  lables  were  spread  under 
marquees,  and  presented  every  refreshment  which  liberality  could  provide.  The 
company  were  admitted  by  tickets,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  three 
thousand  were  present,  who  seemed  to  unite  in  sentiments  of  surprise  and  sa-  * 
tistaction  at  the  appearance  of  the  works,  and  particularly  admired  the  ar- 
rangements made  to  render  the  water  perfectly  dear,  previous  to  its  distribu- 
tion, by  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs,  wherein  the  sediment  is  deposit- 
ed, thus  giving  this  work  a decided  superiority  over  every  other,  and  justly 
raising  great  expectations  on  die  part  of  the  proprietors,  at  the  same  time 
shedding  much  credit  on  the  talents  of  the  engineer  (Mr.  Dodd)  by  whom  it  * 
was  proposed. 

‘ Married . At  Battersea,  Henry  Benham,  Esq.  to  Miss  Caroline  Brookes, 
third  danghterof  Mr.  James  Brookes,  of  Ipswich. — At  Croydon , Mr.  James 
Bowling,  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  to  Miss  Harris,  of  Croydon  common; 

. Died,  At  Clapham,  aged  61,  Mrs.  Pauncet. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lee,  B.  D.  is  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Burton,  on  the 
Heath,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmot. 

Married.  At  Birmingham,  Capt.  Wm.  Taylor,  of  the  38th  Regiment,  to 
Mbs  Mary  Ann  Burton,  of  Lichfield. — At  Mancetter,  the  Rev.  John  Oliver,  of 
S-wepstone,  to  Miss  Catharine  Baxter,  youngest  daughter  of  Dudley  Baxter, 
Bsq,  of  Atherstone. — At  Monks-Kirkby,  Mr.  Twish,  attorney,  of  Coventry,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Browue,  of  Sutton-under-Fope.  • • • 

* Died . At  Ruvenshaw,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Capnor. — At  Newark , in  the  state  of 
New  Jerfe y,  Mr.  James  Murray,  formerly  of  Birmingham.  » 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married . At  Britford , the  Rev.  Frank  Ellis,  rector  of  Lon g-Compton,  War- 
wickshire, to  Miss  Jervoise,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Purcfoy  Jer- 
voise. — At  Marlborough,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Goodenough,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  Mbs  Margaret  Ward,  second  daughter  of  John  Ward,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Harding-  [’arm,  near  Great  Bed  win,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Sarah  Turner. 
— At  Boynton , aired  73,  Wm.  Long,  Esq.  a much  respected  branch  of  that  an- 
cient family,  which  lias  so  long  nourished  in  this  county. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.  At  IVnrcester,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  to  Miss  Eli/.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Allen,  Esq.  mayor  of  tliat  city. 

Died.  At  IVoraster , aged  74,  Randolph  Marriott,  Esq.  formerly  of  Thirsk. 
—At  Broomsfirore,  aj:ed  82,  Mrs.  Eli/..  Tibbatts,  relict  of  the  late  John  Tib- 
hatts  Em.  of  Bluntiugton. — On  the  1st.  of  May,  (terminating  a four  years  cap- 
tivity in  Frarice)  William  Humphreys, Esq.  formerly  of  Henwick  near  Worcester. 
• • « • # • • * • 

YORKSHIRE. 


* At  the  close  of  the  Election  for  this  county  the  numbers  polled  were  found' 
to  be  as  follows : — 1 

. .•  Wilberforce.  Milton.  . Lascelles. 

East  Riding  . . . 2,754  1,313  . 1,771 

. North  Riding . . . 3,246,  2,239  3,118 

West  Riding  . . .'  5,808  . 7,625  6,101 


11,808  v 11,177  10,990 

. Total  33,975,  a number  far  exceeding  any  former  example.  Thus  on  Friday, 
the  5th  of  June,  terminated  the  above  arduous  struggle  ; a struggle  by  all  the 
candidates  and  their  friends,  of  sftch  strength  and  perseverance,  as  hasueyer, 
at  any  period,  been  equalled  at  any  county  election  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  has  ever  presented  to  the  world  such  a scene 
as  has  been,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights,  passing  within  this  great  county.  Re- 

Cfce  or  rest  have  been  unknown  in  it,  except  it  was  seen  in  a messenger,  totally 
orn  out,  asleep  upou  his  post-horse,  or  on  lu»  carriage.  Every  day  the  roadsv 
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iivcvery  direction,  and  to  and  from  every  remote  corner  of  the  county,  have* 
been  covered  with  vehicles  loaded  with  voters ; and  barouches,  curricles,  gigs, 
flying  waggons,  military  cars,  with  eight  horses  to  them,  crowded  sometimes 
with  40  voters,  have  been  scouring  the  country,  leaving  not  the  smallest  chance 
for  the  quiet  traveller  to  urge  his  humble  journey,  or  And  a chair  at  an  inn  to  sit 
down  upon.  The  Stratford  Jubilee  was  only  a miniature  picture  of  it.  It  is 
reckoned  that,  one  day  with  another,  about  eight  horses  a day  were  found  dead 
upon  the  different  roads.  And  every  house,  every  room,  every  bed  in  York,  • 
by  an  incessant  change  of  voters,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  a day, 
created  a consumption  of  provisions  that  might  have  otherwise  served  the  city 
for  twelve  mouths. 

The  Ministers  of  the  last  Conference  of  the  Methodists  at  Leeds  represent 
the  numbers  of  that  society  to  be  as  follow: — In  Great  Britain,  110,803;  in* 
Ireland,  23,773  ; in  the  West  Indies,  whites,  1,775,  people  of  colour  13,1 65 
in  the  United  States,  whites,  95,628 ; people  of  colour,  24,316  ; in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  1,418  ; in  Gibraltar,  40.  Total  270,919. 
Of  this,  upwards  or  109,000  are  in  England  and  Wales,  and  109,000  more  are 
supposed  not  to  have  ventured  to  have  their  names  enrolled,  besides  the 
younger  branches  of  families,  making  about  218,000  more,  so  that  the  whole 
number  amounts  to  nearly  half  a million  of  persons. 

Married. — At  Yorky  Charles  Best,  M.  D.  to  Miss  Dalton,  third  daughter  of 
T.  N.  Dalton,  Esq. — At  Tadcaster,  Henry  Kamsbottom,  Esq.  of  Bradford,  to 
Miss  Sheplev. — At  Wakefield , John  Harding,  Esq.  of  Boneliill,  Staffordshire,  to 
Miss  S.  M.  kidsdale,  daughter  of  E.  Ridsdale,  Esq. 

Died.--- At  Yorky  aged  61,  Mr.  John  Donaldson,  organ-builder,  one  of  the 
common  council  for  Bootham  ward. — At  Kirby  moor-side,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Do- . 
rothy  Comber,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Comber,  vicar  of  that  parish.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  of  Weymouth,  a near  relation  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  She  was  a person  of  exemplary  piety  and  lively 
manners,  and  of  a benevolent  and  charitable  disposition.  Her  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  poor,  and  long  regretted  by  her  acquaintances. — At  Bil- 
ling ley,  aged  76,  Mr.  Elias  Mickcltli waite,  and  on  the  following  day,  aged  71, 
his  brother  Richard  Mickelthwaite. 

MIDSUMMER  ASSIZES. 

Oxford  Circuit.  Before  Baron  Macdonald  and  Sir  Robert  Graham. 
Berkshire , Monday,  July  6,  at  Abingdou.  Oxfordshire,  Wednesday,  July  8, 
at  Oxford.  Worcestershire,  Saturday,  July  11,  at  Worcester.  City  of  Wor- 
cester, same  day,  at  Worcester.  Gloucestershire , Wednesday,  July  15,  at  Glou- 
cester. City  of  Gloucester,  same  day,  at  Gloucester.  Monmouthshire,  Saturday, 
July  18,  at  Monmouth.  Her  (ford  shire,  Thursday,  July  21,  at  Hereford.  Shrop- 
shire, Saturday,  July  25,  at  Shrewsbury.  Staffordshire , Wednesday,  July  29,  at 
Stafford. 

Midland  Circuit.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Rook,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc. 
Northamptonshire , Tuesday,  July  7,  at  Norton.  Rutland , Friday,  July  10,  at 
Oakham.  Lincolnshire,  Saturday,  July  11,  at  the  Castle  of  Lincoln.'  City  of 
Lincoln , same  day,  at  the  City  of  Lncolu.  Nottinghamshire , Thursday,  July 
16,  at  Nottingham.  Town  of  Nottinghatn,  same  day,  at  Nottingham.  Derby- 
shire, Saturday,  July  18,  at  Derby.  Leicestershire,  Wednesday,  July  22,  at  the 
Castle  of  Leicester.  Borough  of  Leicester,  same  day,  at  Leicester.  City  <f  Co- 
ventry, Saturday,  July  25,  at  Coventry.  Warwicksf(ire,samc  day,  at  Warwick. 

Western  Circuit.  Sir  A.  Thompson,  Knt.  and  Sir  S.  Laurence,  Knt. 
Southampton,  Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  the  Castle  of  Winchester.  Wilts,  Satur- 
day, 18th  of  July,  at  New  Sarum.  Dorset , Wednesday,  22d  July,  at  Dor- 
chester. Devon,  Monday,  27th  July,  at  the  Castle  of  Exeter.  City  and  County 
if  Exeter , same  day,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  Cornwall , Monday, 
3d  August,  at  Bodmin.  Somerset,  Saturday,  8th  August,  at  Bridgewater. 
City  and  County  of  Bristol , Friday,  14th  August,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of 
Bristol. 

Home  Circuit.  Chief  Justice  Sir  James  Mansfield;  Mr.  Justice  Heath: 
Hertfordshire , Monday,  July  20,  at  Hertford.  Essex,  Wednesday,  July  22,  at 

' Chelmsford, 
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Chelmsford.  Kent , Monday,  July  57,  at  Maidstone.  Sussex , Saturday,  An* 
gust  t,  at  Lewis.  Surrey , Wednesday,  August  5,  at  Croydon. 

Norfolk  Circuit.  The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
Hon.  Sir  Nash  Grose,  Knt.  Justices,  &c.  Buckinghamshire , Monday,  13th 
July,  at  Buckingham.  Beilfordshire,  Thursday,  16th  July,  at  Bedford.  Hunt 
ingdonshire , Saturday,  18th  July,  at  Huntingdon.  Cambridgeshire , Monday, 
20th  July,  at  Cambridge.  Suffolk,  Thursday,  23d  July,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
'Norfolk,  Monday,  27th  July,  at  the  Castle  of  Norwich.  City  of  Norwich , same 
day,  at  the  Guildhall  of  said  City. 

Northern  Circuit.’  The  Hon.  Sir  Allen  Chambre,  Knt.  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  ; and  the  Hon.  Sir  George, Wood,  Knt.  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  City  of  York  and  County  of  the  said  City , 
Saturday,  11th  July,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City.  Yorkshire,  same  day, 
at  the  Castle  of  York.  Durham , Tuesday,  21st  July,  at  the  Castle  of  Durham. 
Town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne , and  County  of  the  same  Town , Saturday,  25th 
July,  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  town.  Northumberland,  the  same  day,  at  the 
Castle  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne.  Cumberland,  Friday,  31st  July,  at  the  City  of 
Carlisle.  Westmorland,  Wednesday,  6th  August,  at  Appleby.  Lancashire , Sa- 
turday, 8th  August,  at  the  Castle  of  Lancaster. 

WALES. 

On  Tuesday  16th  June,  a sailing  match  took  place  at  Swansea;  eleven  boats 
started  to  sail  round  a boat  moored  oil'  the  Mumbles,  and  return  to  Swansea, 
the  three  first  to  be  the  winners  of  the  respective  prizes.  The  day  being 
remarkably  fine,  and  a fresh  breeze  blowing,  promised  great  amusement  to  the 
numerous  and  fashionable  spectators  at  present  at  that  place;  but  unfortnn* 
ately  a boat,  belonging  to  Captain  Roberts,  in  which  were  eleven  persons, 
who  went  to  witness  the  inanceuvring,  owing  to  bad  management,  was  upset,  by 
which  the  following  seven  persons  were  lost,  Captain  Logan,  Mr.  Thomas 
(Custom-house)  Mr.  Bagot,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Williams,  Master  Sylvester,  Jer. 
Williams’s  son.  Captain  Roberts,  T.  Grove,  J.  Francis, Jenkins  (belong- 

ing the  Morriston)  were  saved.  This  accident  threw  such  a gloom  over  tke 
countenance  of  the  inhabitants,  as  has  not  been  witnessed  formally  years  before 
in  that  town. 

Married. — At  LbindiUo,  the  Rev.  F.  Woodcock,  rector  of  Moreton-upon-Lug, 
Herefordshire,  to  Miss  Dinwoody,  niece  of|the  late  William  Din  woody,  Esq. 
qf  Ty-dee,  Monmouthshire. 

Died. — At  Holywell , the  Rev.  J.  Lloyd,  vicar  of  that  parish.  He  had  offi- 
ciated at  morning  and  evening  service  in  apparently  good  health  on  the  day  on 
which  he  died.— Suddenly,  while  on  his  journey  to  vote  at  the  Pembrokeshire 
election,  William  Davies,  Esq.  of  Haverfordwest. — At  Brookhouse,  Denbigh, 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a blood  vessel,  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple. — At  Fgltcys-Cross , near  Haunter,  aged  88,  John  Richardson, 
Esq.  formerly  a coroner  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Flint.— At  Uandly , aged 
67,  Mrs.  Dawkin,  widow  of  the  late  George  Dawkin,  Esq.  of  Killegwynne. — 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  rector  of  Cadoxton,  Glamorgan. — Aged  88,  Mrs. 
Collins,  relict  of  Mr.  Edward  Collins  of  Ross. — At  LAandillo , at  the  advanced 
age  of  80,  universally  lamented  by  her  numerous  acquaintances,  as  well  as  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  a liberal  benefactress,  Mrs.  Powell,  relict  of  the 
{ate  Richard  Powell,  Esq.  of  Glynher,  Carmarthenshire.  This  lady  was  blessed 
with  a very  superior  understanding  and  a fine  person,  and  during  her  longlife 
enjoyed  that  prominent  influence  and  consideration  in  society,  which  those 
enviable  endowments,  under  the  direction  of  prudence  and  good  sense,  never 
jail  to  confer  on  their  happy  possessor. 

SCOTLAND. 

Election  of  Peers. — On  Tuesday,  June  9th,  came  on,  at  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
food  House,  the  election  of  Sixteen  Peers,  to  represent  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land in  the  ensuing  Parliament,  when  the  following  Noblemen  were  chosen : 

Earls  Caithness,*  Home,*  Strathmore,*  Kellie,*  Haddington,*  Dalhousie,* 
Selkirk,  Aboyne,*  Balcarras,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow ; Lords  Forbes,  Saltouu,* 
' Cathcart,  Sinclair,?  Napier.* 
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Those  marked  thus  • are  elected  in  the  room  of  the  earls  of  Errol,  Elgin, 
Loven,  Northesk,  and  Stair,  and  Lords  Elphinstone,  Somerville,  Blantyre, 
Reay,  and  Kiunaird. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  state'  of  the  votes — Caithness  38 ; Home  43  ; 
Strathmore  49  ; Kellie  44  ; Haddington  46  ; Dalhousie  49  ; Selkirk  43;'  Bal- 
/carras  51  ; Aboyne  50  ; Aberdeen  48  ; Glasgow  46  ; Forbes  49  ; Saltoun  43  ; 
Cathcart  51  ; Sinclair  43  ; Napier  48;  Errol  6 ; Elgin  19  ; Lcven  3;  North- 
esk 22  ; Stair  24 ; Elphinstone  33 ; Somerville  1 ; Blantyre  28  ; Reay  28 ; 
Kinuaird  22.  * 

One  Peer,  who  sent  in  a list  for  the  first  sixteen,  not  being  qualified  in  a 
proper  manner,  had  his  votes  rejected. 

Their  Lordships  were  attended  by  John  Pringle  and  James  Ferrier,  Esqrs; 
two  ot  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session,  in  virtue  of  a commission  from  the  Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  Scotland,  and,  as  usual,  by  two  of  bis  Majesty’s  Chaplains, 
and  the  other  proper  officers. 

The  cutting  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan  Canal,  is  now  going  on 
vigorously  within  two  miles  of  Glasgow.  This  is  a barge  canal,  the  first  iii 
Scotland  on  the  plan  of  those  inland  navigations  which,  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  Engthnd,have  been  productive  of  immense  advantages  to  the  Country, 
and  to  canal  proprietors. 

Thursday  week  six  arable  farms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  belonging 
to  the  Marauis  of  Abercorn,  extending  to  496  acres,  lately  rented  at  6581.  were 
Jttt,  by  public  roup,  at  19091.  and  the  farm  at  Brownside,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis,  about  two  miles  south  from  Paisley,  consisting  of  ahont  72  acres  of 
low  ground,  and  200  acres  of  hill-pasture,  rented  at  1501,  was  let  at  4061. 

Archibald  Colquhoun,  Esq.  late  Sheriff  depute  of  Perthshire,  is  appointed 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  David  Boyle,  Esq.  Solicitor  General. 

The  Rev. Duncan,  minister  of  Ratho,  has  been  elected  Principal  Clerk 

to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Mwried. — At  Edinburgh , Charles  Selkrig,  Esq.  accountant,  to  Miss  Tod, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Tod,  Esq.  of  Drygrange  WS.  William  Jay,  Es<j. 
nrerchant,  to  Mias  Lyell,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Lye!!,  mi- 
nister of  the  Scots  church  at  Rotterdam.  The  Rev.  James  Falconer,  of  Fyvie, 
to  Miss  Margaict  Touch,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Touch,  Esq. — At  Mom - 
tairdt  John  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Coul,  to  Miss  Jessie  Baxter,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Colin  Baxter.'  At  Thurso,  Lieutenant  William  Gun,  of  the  72  foot, 
to  Miss  Bruce,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bruce,  of  Tobago. — At 
Milbank , Kosshire,  the  Rev.  Hector  Bethnne,  of  Alness,  to  Miss  Jane  M‘Ken- 
«ie,  youngest  daughter  of  Kenneth  M‘Kensie,  Esq. — At  Hoirhouse  Mr.  John 
Lardly,  junior,  merchant  in  Glasgow*,  to  Miss  B.  Watson,  youn^tist  daughter  of 
John  Watson,  Esq. — At  Anderston  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Ncwdyke,  to 
Miss  Mary  Freeland,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Freeland,  Esq.  of  Long- 
rauir. — At  Fulkirk,  Mr.  Robert  Gow,  junior,  of  Dumbarton,  to  Miss  Jean 
Rennie,  daughter  of  George  Rennie,  Esq. — At  Stirling , Duncan  Glassfurd, 
Em.  of  Tilly  cool  try,  to  Miss  Helen  Robertson,  youngest  daughter  of  Alexander 
Robertson,  Esq. 

Died. — At  Edinburgh , Lieutenant  General  James  Lumsdaine,  Colonel  of 
the  third  royal  veteran  battalion.  Aged  80,  Alexander  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon* 
Mr.  Thomas  Purvis,  merchant.  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Polmontbank.  Wil- 
liam Boveridge,  Esq.  W.  S.  Solicitor  to  the  General  Post  Office. — At  Johnntony 
aged  33,  John  King,  Esq.r— At  Ectyord,  in  the  52d  year  ofliis  ministry,  the  Rev. 
William  Paton,  aged  86. — At  Dunbar , Mr.  Alexander  Lawrie,  writer. — At> 
Leith,  Mr.  William  Partis,  merchant. — At  St.  Andrew s,  Nicholas  Vilant,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  aged  78. — At: 
Hamilton  Mrs.  Ann  Campbell,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Naisiuitb,  of  Driunloch,  whose 
worth  will  long  endear  her  memory  to  ber  family  and  friends. — At  Daruton 
William  Ramsay,  Esq.  banker  in  Edinburgh.  This  truly  respectable  aud 
worthy  man,  to  an  unassuming  simplicity  of  manners,  united  firmness  of  mind,  a 
correct  judgment,  and  an  upright  heart.  In  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties 
his  aim  was  to  be  tisefuj  modestly  declining  those  situations  which  might  place 
him  in  the  glare  of  life.  His  piety  was  unaffectedly  sincere,  his  benevolence 
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extensive,  and  devoid  of  ostentation.  By  all  who  knew  him  his  memory  will  be 
revered ; his  particular  friends,  while  they  deeply  regret  his  loss,  must  ever  rc- 
member  him  with  the  most  affectionate  esteem. — At  London , Adam  Glegg,  Esq. 
many  years  Provost  of  Montrose.  He  lived  beloved  and  respected,  and  died 
sincerely  regretted  by  a very  numerous  family,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
—At  Tom,  David  Colquhoun,  Esq.  late  of  Greenock. — At  Spital- House,  aged 
£9,  Gavin  Haddow,  Esq. — At  Kelt  inside,  Thomas  Letham,  Esq. — At  Newton, 
near  Paisley,  Mr.  Hugh  Snodgrass,  writer. — At  Greenside  House, James  Marshall, 

Siq.  W.  S. — At  Aberdeen,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Skinner. 

e had  been  Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  in  Longside,  nearly  sixty-five 
years.  Aged  63,  Alexander  Malcolm,  Esq.  late  of  Bengal.  Mr.  John  Da* 
vidsen,  goldsmith.  He  has  bequeathed  1000 1.  sterling,  to  be  vested  on  secu- 
rity, in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  Aberdeen,  until  it  accumulate  to  the 
principal  sum  of  11001.  the  annual  rent  whereof  his  trustees  are  appointed  to 
apply  in  founding  a school  for  the  education,  gratis,  of  the  children  of  the 
white-fishers  and  pilots  in  and  about  Footdee,  as  well  as  the  children  of  such 
seafaring  people  in  the  neighbourhoed  as  cannot  afford  them  proper  education. 
His  trustees  for  this  mortification  are  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  the  Master  of 
Mortifications  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  youngest  Minister  , of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Minister  established  at  Footdee.  At  Waterford,  Captain  James  Hamilton,  of 
the  Third  Garrison  Battalion,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Hamilton,  of  Ste- 
Vimton,  Lanarkshire. — At  Trinidad , Major  William  Baillie,  of  the  8th  West 
India  Regiment,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Knockbroke,  Ross* 
aibre. — In  the  battle  near  Rosetta,  • on  the  31st  March,  ■ Major  General 
Wauchope,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Wauchope,  of  Niddry. . His  suavity  of  manners 
was  as  captivating  In  private  life,  as  his  bravery  was  conspicuous  in  his  military 
capacity ; alike  valuable  in  polished  society,  and  in  the  field  of  danger  bis  Loss 
will  long  be  feffc,  not  only  by  those  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, hot  by  every  one  who  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  an  intercourse  with  him* 
-—At  Trinidad,  of  the  yellow  fever,  Mr.  John  M'Aulay,  of  Glasgow.  , . 
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Married. — At  Dublin,  Device  Hunt,  Esq.  only  son  of  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  Bart  of 
Carragh,  to  Miss  Rice,  only  daughter  of  8.  B.  Rice,  of  Mount  Trincbard,  Lime- 
rick. Arthur  Grueber  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Cuffe-street,  to  JVlUs  O'Connor, . 
daughter  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  Esq.  of  Peter-street.  William  Marshall,  Esq.  of 
Peter-street,  to  Miss  Staines,  of  Caimlen-street.  Joseph  O'Brien,  eldest  son 
ef  Thomas  O'Brien,  of  Carrick,  in  Tipperary,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Power, 
of  Mountrath-street.  Pic  aid  Manmell,  Esq.  only  son  of  John  Maumell,  Esq. 
of  Portartington,  to  Miss  Woods,  only  daughter  of  John  Woods,  Esq.  of  Wip- 
ter-lodge. — »By  special  licence  at  Tyrone,  Galway,  James  Kelly,  grandson  of 
she  late  Dennis  Kelly,  of  Castle-street,  to  Miss  St.  George,  daughter  of  Chris* 
topher  St,  Geo  ge,  Esq.  . 

Died . — At  Dublin , aged  70,  Dawson  Ellis,  Esq.  many  years  Clerk  of  the 
Engrossments  to  the  Irish  House  of  commons.  After  a tedious  illness  Aider- 
man  J.  Shaw,  whose  loss  is  siucereiy  regretted  not  only  by  his  family  but  by  the 
community  at  large.  No  one  surpassed  him  in  integrity,  firmness,  and  loyal- 
ty, and  during  the  agitated  periods  of  the  late  and  present  wars,  and  of  the  un> 
happy  rebellions  in  this  country,  his  conduct  as  a magistrate,  and  his  humanity. 

a man,  gained  him  not  only  the  approbation  ami  thanks  of  liis  Majesty's 
government,  but  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  every  reli- 
gious persuasion.  In  him  his  Majesty  has  lost  a truly  faithful  subject,  his  fami- 
ly a dear  and  affectionate  friend,  and  this  city  an  intelligent,  humane,  and  in- 
corruptible magistrate. — At  his  house  in  Eccles  Street,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  Bart. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  served  in  America,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  assault  of  the  Moro  Fort  at  the  Havannah.  On  retiring  from  the 
army  be  obtained  a seat  in  parliament,  where  his  spirit  proved  as  useful  and 
honourable  to  liis  country  as  it  had  been  in  the  field.  In  the  house,  where  he 
was  always  heard  with  the  most  favourable  attention,  he  never  failed  to  impress 
upon  his  audience  principles  of  patriotism  aud  lojalty.  Iu  paying  this  last  tri- 
'*  ' ’ • * ‘ ‘ * ' bute 
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bnte  t<rhii  memory,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  a braver  soldier,  a more  honour- 
•ble  gentleman,  or  a truer  patriot  than  Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  not  left  behind 
him. — Universally  regretted,  William  Preston,  Esq.  First  Commissioner  of 
Appeals  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a distin- 
guished ornament.  His  literary  works,  and  especially  bis  Translation  of  the 
.celebrated  Poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as 
Jetters  and  taste  shall  remain  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  amiable  duties 
,®f  domestic  life,  as  husband,  father,  and  friend,  his  character  is  beyond  enco- 
miums. He  married  in  1789,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Carbery,  a lady 
equally  formed  to  embellish  the  scenes  of  public  life,  and  to  sweeten  the  soli- 
tude of  domestic  retirement.  By  her  he  has  left  seven  children. — Lady  Bur- 
-rowes,  yrife  of  Sir  Francis  Burrowes,  Bart — William  James,  Esq.  alderman, 
after  eating  a hearty  dinner,  while  in  the  act  of  taking  a glass  of  wine,  he  fell 
into  a fit,  and  instantly  expired. — Mr.  Philip  Glenville,  formerly  of C row-street 
theatre.  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  admired  in  private  life,  his  convi- 
viality and  placid  manners  having  endeared  him  to  a numerous  and  respectable 
acquaintance,  who  sincerely  lament  his  loss. — The  Rev.  Simon  Harratty,  one 
of  the  Clergymen  of  the  Chapel  in  French-Street.  A gentleman  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue  and  piety,  and  much  regretted  by  all  his  acquaintance  to  whom  the 
rectitude  of  his  principles,  his  gentleness,  humility,  and  zeal  for  charity  had 
peculiarly  endeared  him. — At  Galway , Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
Esq.  as  she  was  sitting  near  the  parlour  chimney,  a spark  from  the  grate  fell 
on  her  clothes,  which  were  instantly  in  a blaze.  A servant  who  was  in  the 
room,  almpst  instantly  wrapped  her  in  a large  cloth  (the  cover  of  a table)  but 
that  was  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  was  totally  consumed  as  well 
as  her  clothes.  Notwithstanding  her  dreadful  situation,  she  walked  up  stairs  to 
her  bed  room,  complained  of  violent  cold,  and  at  intervals  conversed  with  her 
fiunily,  till  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  when  she  expired,  having 
never  during  that  time  complained  of  the  least  pain.  At  Drumcottdra , the  Rev. 
W.  Wilson, one  of  the  JHinisters  of  Ushers  Quay  Meeting. — At  Ketcton-Latmi- 
rady,  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  bleachers  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  with  a fair  character  and  close  application  to  business, 
be  acquired  property  to  a very  large  amount,  which,  as  he  died  without  issue . 
devolves  to  his  nephew  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  barrister  at  law. — At 
Alcandridge,  near  Wexford,  John  Colclough,  Esq.  one  of  the  Candidates  for  the 
representation  of  that  County.  A misunderstanding  having  takeu  place  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  William  Congreve  Alcock,  another  candidate,  they  agreed 
to  decide  their  difference  in  the  field,  whither  they  went  with  their  seconds, 
followed  by  a vast  crowd  of  spectators.  They  fired  by  command,  and  so 
exactly  together,  that  their  pistols  seemed  to  make  but  one  report.  Mr. 
Colclough  fell,  and  never  moved  a muscle  afterwards,  his  adversary’s  ball  having 
passed  through  his  heart.  The  untimely  death  of  this  gentleman  is  universally- 
regretted:  The  spirit  which  should  harmonise  our  people  and  render  them 
happy  and  united,  was  the  impulse  of  his  conduct  and  the  stimulator  of  his 
activity.  His  ambition  was  to  make  men  loyal  through  the  medium  of  their 
affections,  and  his  whole  life  was  directed  to  this  great  and  glorions  pursuit. 
Jn  private  life  he  was  in  the  constant  practice  of  all  those  amiable  virtues, 
which  ensure  the  affection,  and  now  call  forth  the  tears  of  his  afflicted  family. 
May  the  successor  to  his  estates  succeed  also  to  his  virtues  and  to  his  character , 
and  when  about  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  may  be  like  his  excellent  prede- 
cessor, descend  to  the  grave  with  the  blessings  of  his  countrymen.  At 
Castle  Martyr , in  the  county  of  Cork , aged  81,  the  Earl  of  Shannon. — 
At  the  Grange,  ucar  Trim,  Matthew  Hare,  Esq.  a gentleman  highly  regretted 
by  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  who  while  living,  wax 
respected  and  justly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. — At  Swords , aged  87, 
the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Priest  of  that  Parish.  His  exemplary  piety  and  suavity 
of  manners,  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  people,  but  particularly  to  his  own 
flock,  over  whom  he  presided  with  parental  affection,  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
— In  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island  of  Prota , near  Constantinople , on  the 
$?th  of  Feb.  Capt.  R.  Kent,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sober  Kent,  Esq.  late  mayor  of  Cork,  and  early  in  life  entered  into  the  Marine 
fc  ‘ Corps, 
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Cprps,  in  which  he  served  with  credit  for  26  years.  During  the  late  war,  he  • 
served  on  board  la  Pomone,  .under  J.  B.  Warren,  and  was  with  him  on  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Quiberon.  He  afterwards  was  appointed  Adjutant 
t<?  the  Portsmouth  Division  of  Marines,  and  served  in  that  situation  until  the 
conculsion  of  the  war.  In  the  present  contest  he  served  as  Captain  of  Ma- 
rines on  Board  the  Venerable  of  74  guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  • 
Hunter,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  Nor.  1804,  was  shipwrecked  in  her  on 
the  rocks  in  Torbay.  During  that  tremendous  night,  he  never  quitted  his  Com-  ‘ 
mander,  but  stood  alongside  of  him  ou  the  broadside  of  the  ship,  with  theses 
breaking  over  them,  until  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  saved.  He  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  Ireland  upon  the  recruiting  service,  and  on  his  return,  was 
embarked  on  board  the  Canopus.  In  landing  upon  die  bland  of.  Prota,  he  < 
advanced  with  his  party  towards  an  old  monastery  seated  upon  an  eminence, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  there  were  only  a few  Turks ; but  upon  his  arriving  at  • 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  encountered  a heavy  fire  from  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, through  the  windows,  loop-holes,  &c. : Several  of  hb  people  fell,  but  ho  * 
rushed  up  the  kill  at  the  head  of  hb  brave  companions  and  set  fire  to  the  gate 
of  the  building.  A severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  he  continued  animating  kb  « 
men  until  he  received  a ball  through  hb  head,  which  instantly  deprived  h'm  of 
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Lancashire  - T.Stanley,  J. Black bnrne 
Lancaster  T.  J.  Dent,  P.  Patten 
Launceston  Earl  Percy,  J.  Brogden 
Leicestershire  Lord  R.  Manners,  G,  A. 
L.  Keck 

Leicester  T,  S.  Smith,  T.  Babington 
Leominster  • Sir  J.  Lubbock,-  Hi  Bon- 
bain 

Leskcard  - - Lord  Hamilton,  Hon.  W. 
Elliott  - • 

Lcstwithiel  «■  E.  Maitland,  G.  Holfonl 
Lewis  » - - T.  Kemp/ Henry  Shelley 
Lincolnshire  - C\  C haplain,  C.  Pelham 
Lincoln  City.  R.  Ellison,  Hon.  Col. 
Monson 

Litchfield-  - G -mson,G.G:V.  Vernon 
Liverpool  - - Gen.  Gascoigne,  General 
' Tarleton 

London-  - - Sir  C.  Price,  Sir  W.  Cur- 
tis, Alderman  Shaw, 
Alderman  Combe 

Ludlow-  - - Visc.t  live,  Hon. H. Clive 
Ludgenbali  - T.Everett,  M.D.Magcns 
Lynie  Regis  - Hon.  Col;  Faue,  Lord 
burghers 

Liming tmv  - J.  Kingston,  Col.  Duckett 
Maidstone  - G.  Simpson,  G.  Longman 
HMdftir  - - J.H. Strutt,  C.  C.lVjmtem 
Malmsbury  - Sir  G%  Botcyer,  P.  Gill 
* Malton-  - •Lord  Headley,  Hon.  Mi 

Dun  da? 

Marlborough  - Lord  Bruce,  Lord  Vise. 
St  cm  ford 

Marlow  -»  - O.  Williams,  P.  Greafcll 
Mawes,  S t.\~LUut.  Col . Shipley,  S. 
Bernard 


Monmoutbsh.  Lord  A.  Somerset,  Sir 
C.  Morgan 

Monmouth  T.  Lord  C.  H.  Somerset 
Montgomerys.  C.  W.  W,  Wynne 
MontgomeryT.W.  Keene 
Morpeth  - - W Ord,  l ion.  W.  Howard 
Newark  - - H.  Willoughby,  Gen.  S. 
Cotton 

Newcastle-un-  E.  W.  Bootre,  J.  Mac* 
der-Lyne  donald 

Newcastle-up-  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  C<  J. 

on-Tyne  Brandling 

Newport,  W.  Northey,  E»  Morris 

Cornwall  - 

Newport,  * Lord  Pahnerton 
Hants  - - 

Newton,  Lan-  Gen.  Heron,'  I.  Il  Black - 
cashire  • bume 

Newton,  Dudley  North , J.  Black - 

Hants  - - ford 

Norfolk  - - SirJ . H,  Astley,  T.  W. 
Coke 

Nortliallerton  Hon.  E,  Loscelles,  H. 
Pierse 

Northampton.  Lord  Althorp,  W.  R; 

* Cartwright 

NorthamptonT  I’on.  S.'  Perceval,  E. 
Bouvcrie 

•Nortbumber-  Earl  Percy,  Colonel 
land  Beaumont 

Norwich  - - J.  Patterson,  W.  Smith 
Nottinghams.  Lord  Newark,  A.H. Eyre 
Nottingham  T,  D.  P.  Coke,  J.  Smith 
Oakhampton  L.  Hrordell,  A.  Savile 
Oxford  - - Lord  K.  Seymour,  Lord 
H.  Moore 

Oxfordshire  - Lord  F.  Spencer,  J. 
Spencer 

Oxford  City  - F.  Bui  ton,  J.  J . Lochart 
Oxford  Univs.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hon,  C. 

Abbott  - 
Pembrokeshire  Lord  Milford 
Pembroke  T.  R,  Barlow  - 
Penrhyn  - * H.  Swann,  C,  Lemon 
•Peterborough  Hon.  W.  Elliott,  Dr, 
Laurence 

•Petersfield  - If.  Joliffe,  Hon.  P.  Gray 
Plymouth  ..  - SirC.  Pole,  T.Tyrwhitt 
Plympton  - • Lord  Castlcreagh,  Hon ; 
fV.  Haobord 

Pontefract  * Viscount  PolUngton,  RJP* 
Milnee 
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Pool*  * - -J.  Jeffery,  G.  Garlard, 
Sir  R.  Ricker  ton.  Two 
last  equal  on  the  poll 
Portsmouth  • Admiral  Markham,  Sir 
, T.  Miller 

Preston  * - Lord  Stanley,  Samuel 
Horrocks 

Queenboro’  - Jit.  Hon.  J . C.  Yilliers, 
J,  Hunt 

Radnorshire  - W.  Wilkins 
Radnor  Town  R.  Price 
Reading  - - C.  S,Lefuvre,J.  Simeon 
Retford,  East  Gen.  Craufurd,  William 
Jngleby 

Richmond  - A.  Shakespeare,  Hon.  C. 
Dnndas 

Ripon  - - - Hon.  F.  Robinson,  G. 
Gipps 

Rochester  - J.  Calcraft,  Sir  T.  B. 
Thompson 

Romney,  New  Lord  Clonmell , Hon.  G. 

Ashburnhanx  , 

Rutlandshire  - Lord  Heuniker,  G.  N. 
Noel  . 

Rye  - - - Sir  J.  Nicholl,  Earl 
Clancarty 

Ryegate. , - - Vise.  Koyston,  Hon.  E. 
E.  Cocks 

Salisbury  - - W.  Hussey,  Lord  Folk- 
stone 

Saltish  - - Maj.  Russel,  W.  H. 

Freemantle,  Cap.  T. 

. . F.  Freemantle,  John 
Pedley 

Sandwich  - - Admiral  Rainier , C.  C. 
Jenkinson 

Sanun,  Old  - Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  J. 

Porcher  , 

Scarborough  - Major-Geo.  Phipps,  C. 
M.  Sutton 

Seaforri  - - G.  Hibbert,  J.  Leach 
Shat'tsbory  - E.  L.  Lovedon,  Thus, 
Wallace 

All  ore  ham  - -Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  T. 
Shelly 

Shrewsbury  - Hon.  W.  Hill,  T.  Jones 
Shropshire  - J.  K.  Powell,  J.  Cotes 
Somersetshire  Wm.  Dickinson,  T.  B. 
Lethbridge 

Southampton  G.  H.  Rose,  J Jackson 
Southwark  - H.  Thornton,  Sir  Thus. 
Turtou 

Staffordshire  - Sir  E.  Littleton,  Lord 
. G.  L.  Gower 

Stafford  Town  Hon.  E.  Monckton,  R. 
Phillips 

, Stamford  - - General  Leland,  Gen. 

Bertie 

Steyning  - - J.  M.  Lloyd,  P.  Hurst 
Stock  bridge  - General  Porter,  G,  F. 
Barham 


Sudbnry  - 
Suffolk  - - 
Surrey  - - 

r 

Sussex  - - 
Tamworth 

Tavistock  - 

Taunton  - 


Thetford 

Thriske 

Tiverton 

Tot  ness 
Trcgony 

Tmro  - 


Wareham  - 


- Sir  John  C.  HippesleyY 
Cftpt.  T.  Agar 

- Sir  T.  O.  Banbury,  T.  S. 
Gooch 

- S.  Thornton,  G.  H. 
Summer  - 

- J.  Fuller,  C.  Windham 

- Sir  R.  Peele,  General 
Loflus 

- L.  W.  Russell,  Gen. 
Fitzpatrick 

- J.  Hammett,  A.  Baring 
Tewksbury  - C.  Codrington,  C.  if. 

Tracey 

- - Lord  W.  Fitzroy,  Titos. 
Creerey 

- - R.  Grceuliill,  Lt.-Col. 
Frank  land 

- - Hon.  H.  Ryder,  William 
Fitzhugn 

- - W.  Adams,  B.  Hail 

- - Colonel  O’C  allaghan,  G. 

, Wentworth 

- - Col.  Lemon,  Hon.  E. 
Boscawen 

Wallingford  -W.  L.  Hughes,  Richard 
Benyon 

Sir  J.  T.  Calaqfi , Hon. 

J W Ward 
Warwickshire  D.  S.  I Jug  dale,  Sir  C. 

Mordaunt 
Warwiek  To.  Lord  Brook,  C.  Mills 
Wells  - - - Charles  Tud way,  C.  W. 
Taylor 

Wendover  - Lord  Malion,  G.  Smith ; 
Wenlock  - - C.  Forester,  Hon.  John 
Simpson  ’ 

Weobly  - - Lord  G.  Thynne,  Lord 
Guernsey 

Westbury  - - Hon.  E.  Lascellcs,  G, 
Wynne 

West  Loon  - R.  A.  Daniel,  J.  Bullcr 
Westminster  - Sir  ,F»  Burdett , Lord 
Chochrane 
Westmorland  Col.  J.  Low-ther,  Lord 
M uncaster 
Weymouth  & Sir  J.  Pulteney,  G.  T. 
Melcomb  Steward,  R.  T.  Stew- 

Regis  ard,  C.  Adams 

Whitchurch  -W.  A.  Townsliend,  W, 
Broderick 
Wigan  - - - John  Hodgson,  R.  H« 
Leigh  - 

Wilton  - - - R.  Sheldon,  Hon.  Char. 
Herbert 

Wiltshire  - - H.  P.  Wyudham,  R. 
Long 

Winchelsea  - Sir  F.  F.  Vane,  C.  Bcw- 
icke 

Winchester  • Sir  R.  Gammon,  Sir  H. 
Mildmay 

Windsor 
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Windsor  - - Colonel  Desborough,  R.  Wycombe 
Ramsbottom 

Woodstock  . - Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Yarmouth, 
W.  Eden  - Norfolk 

Worcestershire  W.  B.  Lygon,  Hon.  W.  Yarmouth, 
Lyttleton  Hants  - 

Worcester  A.  Ro  harts,  W.  Gordon  Yorkshire  - 
City 

Wootton  Bas-  Major  Gen.  Murray , J.  York  City 
set  - - - Cheesment 


- Sir  J.  D.  King,  Thos. 

Baring 

Hon.  E.  Harbord,  S. 
• Lushington 
J.  C.  Jervoise,  Hon . P. 

- PourUtt 

- W.  Wilberforce,  Lord 

Milton  * 

- Sir  W.  Milner,  Sir  M. 

M.  Sykes 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire  James  Ferguson 
Anstruther,  Sir  John  Anstruther 
6cc.  f - # - 

Argyleshire  - Lord  John  Campbell 
Arysbire  - - David  Boyle 
Ayr,  etc.  - - Colonel  John  Campbell 
Banffshire  - Sir  William  Grant 
Berwickshire  George  Baillie 
Caithness  6c  Sir  John  Sinclair , Bart. 
Bute  « • 

Cromarty  6c  Gen.  R.  B.  M‘Leod 
Nairn  • • 

Dormoch,  Ac.  Gen.  M‘Kenxie  Fraser 
Dumbarton-  Henry  Glas^ord 
shire  - - 

Dumfriesshire  William  Johnson  Hope 
Dumfries,  bee.  Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell 
Bart. 

Edinburgh-  Hou.  Robert  Dundas 
shire  . - - 

Edinburgh  Sir  Patric  Murray 
City-.  - - 

Dgrasliire  - Col.  Frances,  W.  Grant 
Fjjrm,  & c.  • Archibal  Cokjulioun 
Fifeshtre  - - Gen.  William  Wemys 
Forfarshire  - Hon.  William  Maule 
Forfar,  Jkc.  - Sir  David  Wedderbum 
Fortrose,  cic.  Peter  Baillie 
Haddington-  Hou.  Charles  Hope 
shire  - - 

Haddington,  Sir  George  Warrindsr 
&.c.  - - - 


Inverbervie,  James  Farquhar 

&CC.  • - • 

Invernesshire  Charles  Grant 
Kincardine-  William  Adam 
sbire  - - : . 

Kinghorn,  &c.  Gen.  R.  C.  Fergnson 
Kinross  6c 

Ctackman-  William  Adam 
nan  - - - 

Kircudbright  Hon.  Mootier  Stewart 
Stewarty  - 

Lanarkshire  - Lord  Arch.  Hamilton 
Linlitltgow-  Hon.  Alexander  Hope 
shire  - - 

Orkney  Sc  Malcolm  Laing 
Zetland  - 

Peehlesliire  - Sir  James  Montgomery 
Peebles,  &c.  William  Maxwell 
Perthshire  - Lord  James  Murray 
Renfrewshire  William  M'Dowall 
Ross  - - - Gen.  A.  M.  Fraser 
Roxburghshire  John  Rutherford 
Rutherglen,  Archibald  Campbell 
&c,  - - - 

Selkirkshire  - W.  Elliott  Lockhart 
Stirlingshire  - Hon.  Charles  Fleming 
Stirling,  One.  - Gen.  Arch.  Campbell 
Sutherland  - Hon.  William  Dundas 
Wigtonshire  - Col.  William  Maxwell 
Wigton,  6cc.  - Hon.  E.  R.  Stewart 


IRELAND. 


Antrimshire 

Armaghshire 


- J.  B.  R.  O 'Neil,  E.  A. 
M‘Naghten 
Wm,  Richardson , Wm. 
Brownlow 


Armagh  Boro’  Patric  Dnigcnan 
Addon*  Boro’  Hon.  H.  Wellesley 


Bindon  Brid. 
Town  - - - 


Viscount  Boyle 


Belfast  Boro*  Edward  May 
Carricfergus  James  Craig 
' Ct.  6c  Town 
Cashel  City  - Quinton  Dick 
Catherlogh-  D.  La  Touche,  Jun.  W. 

shire  - - Bagnal 
- Catherlogh  - Andrew  St  rah  an 
I Borough  - 


./  * 


Cavanshiie 


\ 


KX) 
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Cavanshirc  - N.  Sued,  J.  M.  Barry 
Clareshire  - Hon.  F.  N.  Burton,  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien 
Clonmel  Bor.  Col.  W.  Bareli 
Coleraine  Bo.  Walter  Jones 
Corkahire  - Viscount  Bernard, 

Hon.  G.  Ponsonby 

Cork  City  - Col.  M.  Longfield,  Hon. 

C.  H.  Hutchinson 

Donegalshire  Henry  Vaughan  Brooke, 
Sir  James  Stewart 
Downshirc  - Hon.  John  Meade, 
Francis  Savage  . 
Downpatric  John  If'.  Croker 
• Borough  - 

Drogheda  Co.  Hon.  T.  H.  Foster 
&c  Town 

Dublinshire  - Hans  Hamilton,  R.  W. 
- Talbot 

Dublin  City  - Hon.  H.  Grattan,  Rob. 
Shawe 

Dublin  Univ.  John  L.  Foster 
Dundalk  Bo.  Josias  Duprie  Porchcr 
Dunuanon  B.  Lord  Clautle  Hamilton 
Duogurvou  B,  Gen.  G.  Walpole 
Ennis  Boro*  - Rt.  H«>n.  Jus.  Fitzgerald 
Enniskillen  B.  Charles  Pochin 
Fermanagh-  Gen.  G.  L.  Cole,  Gen. 

shire  - - M.  Archdall 
Gal  way  shire  - Rt.  H«m.  D.  B.  Daly 
Richard  Martin 
Galway  Town  J a toes  D*dy 
Kerryahirc  - Rt.  Hon.  Mau.  Fitzger- 
ald, H.-A.  Herbert 

Kildareshirc  - Lord  11.  Fitzgerald,  R. 
• La  Touche  - 

Kilkconysliire  Hon.  Jas.  Butler,  Hon. 
F.  Ponsonby 

Kilkenny  City  Hon.  C.  H.  Butler 
King’s  County  'Dios.  Bernard,  Hardress 
Lloyd 

Kinsalc  Towu  H.  Martin 
Leitrimshire  H.  J.  Clements,  J.  La 
Touche 

Limoricsbirc  Col.  Wm.  Edell,  Hon. 

Wyndiiam  Quin 


[J  uly. 

Limeric  City  Col.  Charles  V cricker 
Lisburn  Boro’  Earl  of  Yarmouth 
Londonderry-  Lord  Geo.  Bcrreslbrtl, 
shire  ’*  . Hon.  C.  W.  Stuart 
Londonderry  Sir  G.  F.  Hill 
City  - - - 

Longtordsliire  8ir  J,  Fetheratone,  Vis. 
Forbes 

Loutkshirc  - Hon.  John  Foster,  Hon, 
John  Joselyn 

Mallow  Town  Denham  Jephson 
Mayoshire  - Rt.  Hon.  Dennis  Brown, 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon 
Meathshirc  - Sir  M.  Somerville,  Tho. 
Bligh 

Monaghan-  Richard  Dawson,  C.  P, 
sllirc  - - Leslie 

Newry  Boro’  Gen . F.  Needham 
Portarlington 
Borough  - 

Queen’s  Conn- Wm.  W.  'Pale,  Henry 
ty  - - - Parnell 

Roscommon-  Arthur  French,  Honor. 

shire  - - Col.  Mahon 

Ross T. (New)  William  ICigrum 
Sligoshire  - Charles  O’Hara,  Edw. 
S.  Cooper 

Sligo  Borough  Col.  George  Canning 
Tipperary  shire  Hon.  Monta.  Matthew, 
Tralee  Boro’  Hon.  F.  A.  Prittie 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
Tyroneshire  - James  Stewart,  Hon.  T. 
Knox 

Waterford-  John  C.  BcrrcsFord,  R. 

shire  Power  * ' 

WaterfordCit  Sir  J.  Newport 
Westmeath-  Win,  Smyth;  Gi»tavu$ 
sliire  Rochfort 

Wexfordshire  Abel  Ram ; W.  C.  Alcock 
Wexford  T.  - Richard  Necttk 
Wicklowshire  William  H.  Hume,  W.- 
Tighe 

Youghall  T.  - Viscount  Boyle 


Bankruptcies  and  Dividends  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  from  20th  May 
to  20th  June  1807.  The  Solicitors’  names  are  in  pateatbeses. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Robert  Adams,  Southampton,  ship-builder,  June  19,  at  one,  20,  at  eleven,  and  July  13,  at 
twelve,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin*,  Southampton.  (Nichols,  Southampton.) 

'Henry  Alexander,  Moot  fields,  broker,  June  16,  27.  and  July  26,  «t  eleven,  at  Guildhall.  (Mad- 
dock  and  Stevenson*  Ncw-squarc,  Line  o!n>. -inn.) 

Charles  Andrews,  Burnham,  Essex,  butcher,  June  3,  1 6,  and  July  11,  at  ten,  at  Guildhall-. 
(Alexander,  Bedford-row ; and  Mitchell, Maldon,  Essex.)  c ' 

Robert  Annitstcad,  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer,  Joly  9,  at  five,  10,  and  Au~:  1,  at  eleven , 
at  the  Red  lion  Inn,  Preston.  (Wilson,  GrcviUc-street,  Hatton  Garden  j and  \V.  and  T.  Carr. 
Blackburn,  Lancashire.)  " • * 
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_ „ ,,  -Diiu  j>«»nn  Mills  Suffolk,  carriers,  Jdrtelf.iatfiee,  WJ,  *nd  July  4. 

nt^^^thfsiflSlU  ^Bur,  St.  Edmund’..  (ClMuvr,  and*!-*,.  Bury  St.  Edmund!, . 

C~<U-nVAe*d8.«*»«.  JunnSJ,  80,  end  July  SS.-ut  , 

**»  « -.  Ml  «-l  ** 

, *m,  at  Ouddhall.  .(llmnl.-h.ncv  Bfnd^riU,  l? l*)_  ^ 11,.l  riPyro,«  (be 

* Joiiu  Bruckner,  Southmoitoo^treet,  limiortr-sciuaru, JMBe  at  «-u.  «, 

“n*1  J °1? y-,f  , le^?tT?-“'1  u1.^!:  JJIlkw^'.nnmtlt!^whmu.  June «. « M>.  53.  end  Jnljr 

Jewry.) 

“iSS  t3*S£ii£F&R  ?S«*M £ to.  end  *.1,  ...  OuddM. 

,(y5S;  1-*  <0.5.  ”?  **T **•  *'  GuU,lh"’ 

Junet),  ad. und  Jut,  18,  at  «n.«  C-Hdh.ll.  (BonrdiUnn 

<>•  >* •£%£*?** c“"ri’ur’'  (Mfc 
. .berm*  «d  “™  i»-  17.  at  eh.  Wend  July 

*■«*> . and  Bov^.ndUmm.nlou,  Jul,*,«  mm,  at  GuUdhdU. 

Robert  Coroey,  New  Gravel-lane,  slop-seller,  Juuc  -u,  w,  »»“•'«)  » 

<*VjWe,jun.  QastlMW<»t.  felcon-squere.)  ,*e<Hobe  Tavern. 

Jehn  Co*eyf  Liver  pool, ^ottoo-tpiMtier,  ^Mildred’s^ourt,  Poultry.) 

TavCTQ(L>vcr^l.  (Ro^on.L^W,  clothier,  June  *y,  *>,  and  July  S3,  at 

William  Older  the  .youoffor,  Wamunfler.  J~u’  \ Di.vi«ta  I/otiiburf.) 

”-17>  «*  2Wf  at  the  Bu>h 

. ''SSSSSSS^^  J“*  *’ 

. ^^visrsa  »,  ^Mr»,  * -«—»• 

^IwMn’tf «-'—*■  «d«  June 6,  « levee,  «S.  end 

11.  at  twelve,  at  Guildhall.  (Rusum  £1^ '% T^l.lu  28.  « olewm,  at  the 

• T mw, thy  Good.  KtnpttwnpmJlull  t^an^,  ^ ”;^^  KwiMemepondluH.) 

fM’Dougal  and  Hunter,  LinCOlns-inn.)  ^ j uu-  *n,  at  eleven,  at  the 

■ *— —* 

Matt,  ’Liuorifat  fcMlJ ■ xr Rattle,  Sussex,  innkeepers,  June  53, 

Dh°“' 

•tSE^oKKS!*  W-UH-—.  XRSSZSti*"'  ^ *'  ** 

^sa  sa»  Ba35SSSSSi. 

«he  Ct»u  Inn,  Bridanerth.  (SmatteeH  Tbemm. btaj^nn,  Honm  , J , 

WiUtom  Hoard,  Lower  fcastGimtbfield,  «Um  Junc  anQ  JWfJ  ' 

June  17.  .8.  -4  **».  **  «•’-•  - <*« 

*-  *«•  **  ««'«'  *»•  - J*,J  ** 

. “ a- 
. L,^ssi  jSssrSd *'  °nc' 

a at  twelve,  at  CuiMtanll.  (Yendercotn  wd  Cemjn,  Buahdtnm,  Cannon  sheet.;  ^ 

*7-  W '*••- 
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fJuiy. 

Joseph  Kekwick,  E*$t  Ham,  Essex,  dealer,  Jane  16,  27,  and  July  21,  at  eleven,  at  Guildhall. 
(Eoulke*,  Southainfiton-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

Edward  Kendall,  Tabernacle- walk,  Finsbury  square,  tallow-chandler,  June  l6,  23,  and  July  25, 
atone,  at  Guildlu.Il.'  (Williams,  Upper  Jolm-street,  Fitzroy-square.) 

John  Keyte,  Birmingham,  builder,  Mav  25,  June  6,  and  July  4,  at  twelve,  at  the  Minerva,  Bir- 
. mingliHin.  (Barbor  and  Browne,  Fetter-lane ; aud  George  Freete.  Birmingham.) 

Joseph  King  and  William  Edward  King,  King-street,  Covcnt  Garden,  silk -mercers ; June  2,  16, 
and  July  II,  at  twelve,  at  Gvildball.  (Booth  aud  Hasfewood,  New-square,  Lincoln’ s-itin.) 

Richard  Knight,  Bath,  cheesemonger,  June  J5,  July  1J,  aud  25,  at  six,  at  tire  Bunch  of  Grapes 
. Tavern,  Bath.  Shephard  and  Adlington,  Bedford-row;  and  R-  A.  Sheppard,  Bath.) 

John  Lapish,  of  Kighlcy,  Yorkshire,  grocer  and  linen-draper,  June  15,  16,  at  ten,  and  July  7» 
at  eleven,  at  the  Devonshire  Anns,  Kighley.  (Allen,  Exley,  and  Stocker,  Fumivarsinn;  and 
Cuthbert  Metcalfe,  Kighlcy.) 

N athanid  M‘ Knight*  Samuel  M’Knight,  and  Jolin  M’Neilie,  Liverpool,  merchants,  June.  22,2 3, 
and  July  11,  at  one,  at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  Water-street,  Liverpool.  (Whiteley,  Water-street,  ii- 
•vecpool;  and  Tarrant,  Grey,  and  Moule,  Chancery-lane.) 

Jonathan  Mallalien,  Manchester,  dealer  in  cotton  twist  and  weft,  July  3,  21,  and  Aug.  1,  at 
eleven,  at  the- Palace  Inn,  Manchester.  (Edge,  Back-square.  Manchester.) 

John  Mathias,  Urighthelmstone  Sussex,  slater,  Juna  13,  at  one,  27,  at  twelve,  and  July  18,  at 
one,  at  Guildhall.  (Hughes,  CliftordVmii.) 

Theophilus  Merac  and  Moses  la  Porte  Merac,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  warehousemen,  June 
. 20.  atone.  July  7,  at  twelve,  and  July  28,  at  one,  at  Guildhall.  (Swain,  Stevens,  and  Maples, 

Old  Jewry.) 

Thomas  Mitchell,  Kewraslh -upon-Tyne,  linen-draper,  June  17,  29,  and  July  18,  at  the  Turk’s 
Head  Inn,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  (Harvey,  Newcastle;  and  Wortham  and  Stephenson,  Castle- 
. street,  Holborn.) 

Joseph  Midgley,  of  Leeds,  grocer,  June  18,  ip,  aud  July  7.  at  eleven,  at  the  Globe  Tavern, 

- John-Street,  Liverpool;  Davies,  Fen  wick-street,  Liverpool;  and  Meddowcroft  and  Stanley,  Gray’s- 
. inn.)  . * 

Thomas  Nickulls  jun.  Fowvy,  Cornwall,  shipwright,  July  6,  7,  and  21,  at  eleven,  at  the  Rose  . * 
and  Ctwu  Inn,  Fowey.  (Win.  Brown,  Fowey  j 

James  Oldmcadow,  of  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  upholsterer,  June  30..  at  six,  July  1,  at  ten,  and 
14,  at  four,  at  the  Guildhall  in  King's  Lynn.1  (Harvey  Goodwin,  King's  Lynn;  aud  Lyun  and 
Collyer,  Grmy’s-inn.) 

. Richard  Palmer,  late  of  Chatham,  cordwainer,  June  20,  27,  and  July  25,  at  twelve,  at  Guildhall. 
(Chapman,  Prince’s-street,  Bank  of  England.) 

James  Parry  and  Johu  Pickman,  of  Deptford,  merchants,  June  2,  9,  and.  July  7.  at  ten,  at 
Guildhall.  (Lee,  Three  Crown-court,  Southwark.) 

John  Pasroc,  Plymouth  Dock,  mercer,  June  6,20,  and  July  11,  at  twelve,  at  Guildhall.  (Lys, 
Tooke's-court,  Cursitor-street,  Chancery-lane.) 

Joseph  Pickering,  Frodaharo,  Cheshire,  corn-merchant,  June  22,  23,  and  July  11,  at  eleven,  at 

• the  Globe  Tavern,  John-street,  Liverpool.  - (Windle,  Jolui-stieet,  Bedford-row;  and  Grifbth. 
Lower  Castle-street,  Liverpool.) 

Robert  Prested,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  shoe-maker,  June  16,  27,  and  July  25,  at  ten,  at  Guild- 
hall. (Mayhew,  Boswtll-court,  Carey-strect,  Lincoln' s-inn.) 

» Thomas  Pngrnore,  Baker  Wow,  Coldbath-square,  refiner  of  oil  and  spermaceti,  June  9,  20,  and 
July  18.  at  twelve,  at  Guildhall.  (Parkinson  and  Marriott,  SymondVinn.) 

William  Riggs,  Old  Bailey,  glove-merchant,  June  9,  £0,  and  July  14,  at  ten,  at  Guildhall. 
(Morgan,  Gray’s-inn-square.) 

Thomas  Tiplady  Rowe,  Chelmsford,  linen-draper,  June  13,  23,  and  July  21,  at  teu,  at  Guildhall* 
(Oldham,  Nag'a-head-court,  Grarechurch-street.) 

Davenport  Sedley,  Loudon- wall,  money-scrivener,  June  6, 13,  and  July  14,  at  eleven,  at  Guild- 
hall. (Brown,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street.) 

Alexander  Sibbald,  Wapping,  slop-seller,  June  9»  23,  and  July  14,  at  ten,  at  Guildhall.  (Smith 

• and, Setree,  Great  St.  Helen's.)  , 

John  Silvester,  late  of  Dunkirk  Mill,  Broughton  Gifford,  Wilfc-hire,  miller,  June  22, 23,  and  July 
21,  at  eleven,  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  Melkshaui,  Wilts.  (Phene,  Molksham ; and  Sandy*  and 
| Ilouon,  Crane-couft,_F)eet-street.)  ...... 

Jolin  Simpson.  Artillery -street,  Bermondsey,  tallow-chandler,  June  6,  16,  and  July  14,  at 
twelve,  at  Guildhall.  (Eaton  and  Hardy,  Birchin-lane.) 

Henry  Smith,  Birmingham,  victualler,  June  19,  20,  and  July  14,  at  twelve,  at  the  Swan  Hotel, 

■ Birmingham.  Kinderiey,  Long,  and  Incc,  Gray’s-inn;  and  Smitli  and  Arnold,  Birmingham.) 

James  Stonebaro,  Saint  Nicholas.  Bristol,  tavern-keeper,  June  25,  July  11,  aud  August  1,  at 
. six,  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  Bath.  (Sheppard  and  Adlington,  Bedford-row;  and  R.  A. 

Sheppard.  Bath.)  '• 

. * John  Spencer  Taylor,  Gracechureh-etrect,  ftraw  hat  manufacturer,  June  2,  13,  and  July  11,  at 
ten,  at  Guildhall.  (Pearse,  Dixon,  and  Alleu,  Paternoster-row.) 

Samuel  Twamley,  Eardmgton,  Salop,  iron-master,  July  3,  4,  and  25,  at  eleven,  at  the  Crown 
Inn.  Bridgnorth,  Salop.  (Devey  and  itnrdwick,  Bridgnorth.) 

William  Watson  the  younger,  Rnsford,  Nottingham,  jcuuer  and  house-carpenter,  June 26,  at  six, 

27, and  July.  18,  at  ten,  at  the  Ram  Inn,  Nottingham.  (Cutts  and  Sanders,  Nottingham ; and 
Blakelock,  Elm-court,  Temple.) 

John  Wharum,  Manchester,  victualler,  June  22,  23,  and  July  4,  at  two,  at  the  Dog  Tavern, 

Mam  lies  ter.  (Wharton,  Manchester ; and  Ellis,  Cursitor-atrect.) 

John  White,  Birmingham,  tailor,  June  16,  at  four,  17.  and  July  11,  at  eleven,  at  the  White 
' Hart,  Dickbeth,  Birmingham.  (Stubbs,  Birmingham  ; and  Rgertnn,  Gray' s-iun.) 

Joseph  Wirken,  Sandhurst.  Kent,  grocer,  June  19,  20.  and  July  18,  at  ten,  at  the  George  Inn, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  (Willis,  Cnuibropk;  and  Dyn«,  SerjeautVjnn,  Fleet-street.) 

Thoaias 
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Thomas  Withers  and  Henry  Browne  Withers,  GrcenhlUVrentS,  Stnithfielfl-bars,  merchants, 
June  6,  at  eleven,  16,  and  July  11,  at  one,  at  Guildhall.  (Gregory  and  Brookes,  Wax-Chandlers*-* 
hall.  Maiden-lane,  Wood-street.)  , * 

Griffith  Williams,  Newingtou  Causeway,  linen-draper,  June  9>  20,  and  July  11,  at  ten,  at; 
Guildhall.  ■ (Lhake,  Old  Fish-street,  Doctor' s-Commons.) 

BANKRUPTCIES  ENLARGED. 

Andrew  Braid,  Frith-street,  Soho,  haker,  from  June  13  to  Aug.  1,  at  ten,  at  Guildhall. 

M.  Turkey,  Probus,  Cornwall,  wool-stapler,  from  June  13  to  Aug.  1. 

Richard  Stracey  and  Josiali  Oliver,  CaieaUm-strect,  factors,  from  May  26  to  July  14,  at  ten,  at 
Guildhall. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED. 

Joseph  Biddle,  Birmingham,  factor.  . 

Johu  Crocker,  Gosport,  ship-chandler.  ,* 

DIVIDENDS.  J 

June  13.— John  Alfrey,  Charleston,  .carpenter.—  June  16.  Alexander  Anderson  and  D.vrid  Rw*. 
bertson.  Coleman-stxeet.  merchants.—  August  II.  Henry  Hnnson  Angell,  New  Bond  s tiect,  Mid- 
dlesex, haberdasher. — July  4.  Henry  Atkinson,  Bread-stroet-hill,  ironmonger. 

J»ly7.  ‘William  Ballantine,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  goldsmith.— July  13.  John  Barns,  Truro, 
Cornwalt,  mercer.— June  13.  Robert  Bent,  Lincoln’ s-inn-fieldsv  merchant.  July  11.  William 
Simon  Betinun,  Furuival's-court,  llolbom,  printer.—  July  II.  W illiamr  Bilby,  King-street,  Blooms- 
bury, carpenter.— July  8.  Jolm  Blades,  Bath,  linen-draper.-'-  June  30.  George  Blunt  ami  John 
Mount,  Little  Carter-lane,  Dortor’s-Commons,  grocers.— June  30.  John  Blunt  aud  Robert  Sedl- 
*y.  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  coal-factors.— June  23.  John  Bore,  Bishop’s-Castle,  plumber.— June  8.t 
G.  Bowker  A.  J.  Chapman,  Manchester,  corn-dealers.—  June  l6.  J.  Bowman,  Water-lane,  braruly-’ 
merebunt.— June  27  and  July  25.  Johu  Bowler,  Bishop's  Wearmonth,  Durham,  hatter.— July  II. 
Thomas  Boyd,  Buckinghain-street.  Strand,  wine-merchant.—  June  27.  Richard  Garland  Biaiut, 
Minories,  butcher.— July  9-  John  Brown,  Liverpool,  draper.— June  C'7-  William  Brown,  Grafton- 
Jtreet,  Fitzroy -square,  tailor.— July  9-  William  Brown,  llolcott,  Northamptonshire,  wooK umber. 
-■-July  2.  Benjamin  Brownson,  Parwich,  Derbyshire,  dealer. 

June  30.  Needier  Chamberlain,  Fleet-street,  druggist.— July  2.  William  Champion,  Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire. — July  11.  Cha  les  Chard,  High  Holbori-,  chemist.— July  11.—  Francis  David 
de  la  Chauinette,  Leadenhall-strcet,  merchant.-  June  23.  Christopher  Cobb,  Kin*  uood,  Soutli- 
amptonshire,  hosier. — July  6.  Thomas  Colbournc,  late  of  Henstridge,  Somersetsliirt,  linen-manu- 
facturer.— June  20.  James  Craik,  Union-court,  Broad-street,  insurance-broker.— June  16  ami 
July  7-  William  Cunniughame,  Great  Prescott-street,  Goodinan’s-ficlds,  wine-merchant. 

June  27.  Rachael  Dawson,  Ed  ward-street,  Portman-square,  milliner.— Jul/  4.  Joseph  Dean, 
Watling-strect,  wholesale  linen-draper.— July  27.  William  Dean,  Newbrough,  Lancashire  .comtnon- 
biewer.— June  30.  George  Dennett,  Gray’s-inu-lane,  cow-keeper.— July  11.  Wm.  Wentworth 
Deschampi,  Bonnet  Stevenson  Morgan,  aud  Peter  >I*T«ggart,  Suflolk-lane,  merchant.— July  18. 
George  Deverell,  Redbourn,  Hertfordshire,  straw  hat-manufacturer.—  June  27.  William  Dewdney, 
Fleet-street,  jeweller.— July  7.  W.’  Dickson,  Stamford,  linen-draper.  — July  11.  James  Ditchficld, 
Krwgate-street,  victualler.—  July  4.  George  Dorset,  Jolm  Johnson,  John  Wilkinson,  William 
Berner*,  and  James  Tilson.  New  Bond-street,  bankers.— June  16.  William  T.  Douse,  Coad’s-row,' 
Lambeth,  haberdasher.-  July  7.  Henry  Drewett,  of  the  Glazier’s  Arms,  Mansticld-strcet,  Soutl:- 
wark,  Surrey,  victualler.— July  20.  Philip  Dugdali,  Portsea,  Southampton,  pork-butcher. 

July  7.  William  Edwards,  Little  Nevport-street,  toyman.—  July  7.  George  Elliott  and  George 
Pickard.  Utc  of  Wooebatrect,  Cheapside,  riblnm-manufacturer.— July  1.  Thomas  Ellis,  Preston, 
Lancashire,  ironmonger.— June  22.  James  Epworth,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  grocer.— July  4. 
David  Evans,  Southampton-court.  Southampton-row,  linen-draper. 

July  25.  Josialj  Fletch,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  silkmait — June  17.  Samuel  Ford,  Birmingham,  mer- 
chant.— June  27*  Bartholomew  Fox,  late  of  Gough-square,  merchant.— July  11.  Joseph  Ftowd, 
Windsor,  upholsterer. 

June  16  and  25.  George  Gardner,  Oxford-street,  linen-draper. — June  20.  John  Peter  Gassiott, 
Union-street,  Bisbopagate-street,  merchant.—  June  20.  Jarvis  German,  Aldcnnanbury,  hosier. — 
July  3.  John  Ginger,  Piccadilly,  bookseller  and  stationer.— July  11.  Alexander  Gordon,  Suow- 
tuli.  cordwainer.—  July  1.  Theodosia  Green,  Woore,  Salop,  tallow-chaudler,— July  11.  William 
Grove,  Poultry,  haberdasher. 

July  11.  Robert  Hamilton,  Stalbridge,  Dorsetsliire,  linen-draper.— June  30.  Henry  Hancock 
and  John  Bernard  Hoffmeyer,  Nrwcastle-upon-Tyue,  merchants.— June  23.  John  H annum,  Sloaue- 
street.  music-sellrr. — June  16.  Joseph  Hairis,  Great  Shire-lane,  arniy-cap-munufacturcr . —June 
25.  Joseph  Harris,  Keynham,  Somersetshire,  tanner. — July  4 Timothy  Harris,  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  pin-maker. — July  13.  Thomas  Harms,  Oxford-street,  matlrass-ruaker,—  July  3,  William 
FlaJt  and  Samuel  Turner,  jun.  Lothbury,  warehousemen.— J une  23.  Benjamin  Haynes,  Pepper- 
street,  Surrey,  hat-maker.—  July  #.  Johanna  Ilempei,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  potter.—  June  30. 
Ho  way.  Old  ’Change.— July  7*  W.  !Iibt>ert.  Ilollinwood,  Lancashire,  victualler.— June  20.  Zacha- 
nah  Instock*,  Bristol,  draper.— July  21.  Samuel  Hitchic,  Kingslaud-road,  victualler. — July  7« 
James  Hogg  and  Edward  Holmes,  Slicrbome-lnne,  Lombard-street,  merchants. 

July  7 Joseph  Inman,  Houndsditch,  cheesemonger. 

June  20.  Walter  Jacks,  Bristol,  merchant.— July  6.  John  Jalrrett,  Bristol, hnp-merchant.— June 
20.  John  Jeffery.  Bristol,  cutler.  July  11.  Humphrey  Richard  .Jones,  Type-street,  Finsbury, 
square,  confectioner.—  June  23.  Humphrey  Jones,  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  grocer.— July  8.  Wm. 
Joc*es,  Newnham,  Gloucestershire,  drover.— June  16.  Jeremiah  Samuel  Jordan,  Fl— t street, 
bookseller.— July  14.  Wm.  Joyce  and  Wm.  Batch eijor,  Bristol,  silversmiths.  ' 

June  20.  J.  Kay,  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  underwriter.— July  7.  James  Kershaw  and  Joseph  Her- 
abuw,  Manchester,  cotton-merchants,  . • • 
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July  25.  PI  (ilia  [TJeigft,  Ctiarl® -street,  Hoxtno-squarer,  Bfiddfeec***  mereWstifi—  Jtme  90.  Wm., 
Leichiou.  Nowcatfle-upan-Tynf\  innkeeper.-  July- 15.  John- Lewi*  tlte-  younger,  SpiDby,  Lin< ofn- 
slme.  linen-draper.-  June  10.  Matlnew  LewUs  the  younger,  Liverpool,  merchant.— July  1.  Johw 
XowthwhiU*,  Liverpool,  u»evclsmL 

Juno  30.  Thomas  Madden,  PageVwulk,  Bermondsey,  victualler.-- July-  It  David  'Maitland;  late* 
of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  Walter  Campbell,  London,  and  Wm.  Wright,  Liverpool,  cotton -manufac- 
turers. June  27 . Thomas  Mallby  and  O»*oreo  Maltby,  Sijre-lMic.  merchants.-  June  .‘10.  Edward 
Mai  ton.  Vttcxeter*  Staffordshire,  cork  *c  attar.  -Jnlp & Oeorte  Mather  and  Jhinca  Hutclnnson. 
Manchester,  joiner*.—  Jane  10.  Isaac  Ni«cclin  and  Duval  Aimck.  Clieapsule*  ('ortumors.-  June 
30k  Edward  Cook  Millburn,  John  Hallowed,  »ad  Tliomas  Wahnsley.  North  Shields,  slnp-bwiltkv*. 

— June  10.  James  Mills  and  John  Mills,  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  merchants.  June  23*  Ht-boetf 
Mitford,  Corrhill.  woWk*n-draper. - July.  1.1.  Benjamin  Mouutfort*  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  under 
anil  grocer.—  June  25.  Thomas  Mudh.gton  and  Julin  Mullington,  Blackburn,  cotton-manufacturers. 
— July  4.  Joseph  Murray,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  diaper. 

July  11.  Edward  Newton,  Watling-street,  liuen-draprr.  . . 

July  30.  John  Oliphant,  Fleet-succt,  tailor.  - July  7-  Francis  Oliver,  Tottenham  High  Cross, 
grocer. 

July  11.  George  Paine*  Brmnptor*  Kent,  butcher. —July.  1.  John  IWkea,  Birmisrlumi,  brass- 
founder,— July  11.  James  Parnell,  Deal,  innkeeper.  June  30.  Mittliias  Pearce,  Black (nan-streel*. 
Sfouthwark,  Surrey,  cheesemonger.— July  11.  John  Peur»om  ludwy,  Yoik-diUe,  ( iolkicr.— Julyj- 
11.  John  Perkins,  Hertford,  cnipcnter.— June  6.  John  James  1'en y,  Whiteefuiy'v-road,  Stafford- 
shire, warehouseman.  July  4.  Bernard  Preston,  Holborn*  litwiidra^r.  Jut  e ip.  Ciuu  lex  James* 
Prichard  and  tttrah  Tipjxsr,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  victuallers.—  Jutf»  10,  J,  iVitty,  Uadkigk*. 
Sbtfolk,  gfocer.— July  7.  Win.  Pugh,  Berwick-street,  Soho*  tailor. 

July  6.  Mark  Quaile.  Livcipool.  merchant, 

* July  11.  Wm.  Ramsey/  Bury  -St.  Edmund’s,  cabinet-maker.— July  11.  Samuel  P.awluusoo.  Mam 
Chester,  merchant. — June  24;  John  Raymond,  late  of  Fowey,  sail-maker.— July. 7*  Michael  RW 
could,  Bricbtbelumtou*,  svine-rr.erchant.- - July  11.  Georg?  Hobitwon  and  Jolm  llobiiuon,  Purr, 
jsoster-row,  booksellers.  - Jiuic  30.  Thomas  llookby,  linen-draper. 

June  20.  Jolm  Saudersou,  St.  James’s-street,  goldsmitJw— July  1.  John  Sharpies,  Walton-iade*. 
Dale,  Lancashire,  cotton-roanuiacturer. —July  11*  Iicnry,  Shepard,  Cambridge,  wiae-merchant. — 
June  18.  George  Sidgreavcs,  Preston,  I-mciuhire,cotton-iuanutHcturer.— June 30*  John  SomerviUe,- 
Chancery-l.uu',  cabinet-maker.  -June  15.  John  Starr.  Worcester,  brand y -merchant. — July  25, 
Small  Stiles  and  Mason  Stiles,  Dorking.  Surrey,  plumber*.—  July, 4.  John  Stork,  Thowws  Whitby* 
and  Matthew  Bottcrill.  Great  Driffield,  York!  merchants. —July  11.  Thomas  Stretch,  Grafton, 
street,  Middlesex,  grocer,  - July  1.1.  Joseph  Swan.  Castor.  I unolnslure,  mercer. 

July  18.  Benjamin  Tabart,  Bond-street,  Middlesex,  bookseller. — July  4.  Wm.  Taylor,  Littlwi 
Kaitcheap.  cork-cutter.— July  4.  Wm.  Taylor,  Uarwicli,  sliip-buildej-— JolyC4.  Thomas  Theobald*. 
Oi  hud -street,  hosier. — June  0.  Wm.  Charles  Titford,  BishopsgaUvstreet  Withiu,  linen-draper. — 
.fun':  30.  Jolm  la'wis  Topping.  Bishopsgatu- street,  grocer.  — July  11-  Benjamin  Travers  and  Jamas 
Esdadc  the  ynuugcr,  Cheap-ode,  sugar-dealers.—  June  23.  Jolm  Treralett,  Exeter,  draper.— JolyT* 
John  Turner,  Kiugston-uppu-Thames,  maltster.— June  27.  Cliarlfc*  Twvcross,  Tliavk  s-inn,  lid- 
fcor:i.  mnuey-scrivuncr. 

July  iO.  John  Usher,  Great  Kingston, Warwickshire,  butcher. 

July  23.  James-  Wake,  late  of  Whitby.  Yorkshire*  ship-builder.  — July  1.  Jamas  Wallace.  Man* 
Chester,  cotton-iuaiuifaciurer.— July  4.  John  W.iruer,  Elmdon,  Essex,  shopkeeper; —July  7.  W*m.. 
Peter  Watson,  Selby,  Yorkshire,  mercer.  - June  30.  Wm.  Webb,  Wc.stmmster-brvdgfvronri,  Sumy* 
roal-merchaut — June  25.  Nathaniel  Westhorp*  Harwich,  merchant.— July  £0.  Mark  Antlxusjr 
Whitcomb,  Gosport,  common-brewer.— July  11.  Thomas  White*  Southwark,  haberdasher:  — June*. 
43.  Richard  Wlviting,  Daventry,  N ortluunpton,  bnmdy-raerrlKint.— Juno -27  Wro*  Wicks.  Middle- 
row.  Holborn,  haberdasher. — July  4.  Stephen  Williams,  Dover,  grocer.— July  1.  Angel  Wmdeckiarr, 
late  of  Liverpool,  merchant.— July  11.  Christian  John  Adam  Witke,  Colcman-street,  merchant. 
—June  30.  Abraham  Wood,  Scotiimd-yard,  Whitehall,  victualler.— Juno- 19.  Robert  Wfood,  Liver- 
pool, grocer. — June  l6.  Thomas  Wood,  Srulcoati  s Yorkshire,  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors,— July# 
25.  Thomas  York,  Devonshire-slrect,  st.  George  tlic  Martyi,  merchant.— July-4*  Wm.  Ymauyb 
husband,  Colchester,  draper. 

SCOTTISH  SEQUESTRATIONS; 

June  3.  William  Bogie  and  Co.  merchants.  in  Glasgow, 

May  19.  John  Connai,  dealer  in  grain,  at  Mill  of  Broich, 

May  28.— John  Cowan,  corn-dealer,  in  Glasgow. 

Junes'.  James  Dougina* vmtner and  horse-dealer,  in  F-cHnburgw. 

. May  12.  James  Duncan,  corn-dealer,  at  Baiglie. 

June  2.  James  Fergosnn,  meniutnt,  in  Glasgow.  . 

• May  15;  William  Hutchinson,  wright  trunk-mtikor  and  builder,  in  Glusgowi 
May  9.  Jolm  Laodole,  merrlumt,  in  Kirkaldy, 

May  16.  W.  and  R.  Lawrie  and  Co.  merchants,  in  G large  Wv 
May  30.  William  .Livingston.  in  CawsewayiGroen. 

May  2$.  John  and  Kiel  M'Pherson,  grocers  und  spirit-dealers,  in  Glasgow. 

- . May  o.  Rattray*  .Miller  and  Co.  merchants,  in- Edinburgh. 

3f.<y  9.  John  M airhead,  jun.  skinner,  in  Glasgow. 

May  29.  Dorothy  Penny  otherwise  Lash,  glover,  in- Edinburgh v 
- May  21.  Gcors?e  Ralph*  merchant?  in  Perth. 

. May  11.  Adam  B mince  and  C o.  mordiants  and'cormdeeiers,  i#  (Jjahenatbae,  near  FaHririr. 
May  39,  Thomas  KussoU,  builder,  in  Edinburgh; 

May  18.  TliomM.Bnuth  and  Co*  sadlers,  In  Glasgow  < 

June  9-  Robert  Stewart,  grocer*  in  Glasgow. 

June  S.  Peter Jhrme.  Iniilder*  in  Edinburgh. 

May  ip.  Alexander  Tennant,  iun.  mgrehant,  in  Anstrutlier; 

May  21.  John  W’ood,  wright.  In  Cil4*|ow. 

June  8.  Walter  W right,  juau  currieh  in  Glasgow. 
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IRISH  BANKRUPTS.  , . , , 

John  Coghlan,  jon.  of  Bridgefoot-street,  merchant,  to  surrender  30  May  and  1 and  30  June. 
J.thn  Coleman,  of  James -street,  Dublin,  brewer,  to  surrender  6 and  8 June  and  7 July. 

James  Davison,  of  Js  ehead,  county  of  Antrim,  miller,  to  surrender  27  and  29  June  and  28Juty.  - 
James  DooUn,  of  Shearone,  in  tlie  King's  County,  flour-factor  and  miller,  to  surrender  27  *ud 
2R  May  and  27  June.  t,  . , , . • 

Valentine  Dfeen,  of  Smock-alley,  merchant,  to  surrender  25  and  26  June  and  25  July. 

Charles  M*Lean,  oF  Brabaaou-strcet,  Dublin,  brewer,  to  surrender  22  and  23  June  and  23  JoTjf. 
James  Mageunis,  of  Ranclach;  in  the  couutv  of  Dublin,  brewer,  to  surrender  15  and  16  June 
and  lOJulv,  , . 

Prahcis  Meiglian.of  Bridge-street,  linen-draper,  to  surrender  10  and  11  June  and  11  July. 
Edward  Murphy,  of  Luke-street,  Dublin,  merchant  to  surrender  22  and  23  June  and  23  July,  • 
Robert  Pop) ram,  of  Bandon,  in  tlie  county  of  Cork,  bretrer  and  distiller,  to  surrender  5 and  4 
June  and  7 July.  -j  • 

Charles  Rooney,  of  'Watling-street,  distiller,  to  surrender  10  and  11  June  and  11  JuW,  ...  M 
Williani  Stevenson,  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  merchant,  to  surrender  ft)  and  27  June  and  Zf 
July. 

Samuel  Stock,  of  Dublin,  hosier,  to  surrender  29  and  30  June  and  28  July.  . » 

I.'-aac  C slier,  of  Ca pel-street,  iroumouger,  to  surrender  25  and  26  June,  and  25  July. 

FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 

a • »*  » t 

Married.  At  Nassau,  in  New  Providence.  Capt.  Samuel  Chambers  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  Miss  Susan  Matilda  Willy,  eldest  daughter  .of  William 
)Viuy,  Esq,  Attorney  General  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  . , 

. pud.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after  a residence  of  thirty  years  in  tlmt 
Island,  James  Cleghorn  Esq. — Capt.  John  Nicol,  late  copur.»nder  of  the  ship 
Curia  of  London.  This  vessel  being  captured  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be  wft 
carried  a prisoner  to  Panama,  and  from  thence  to  Carthagena,  where 
he  was  lately  exchanged,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica,  in  La  Pique  Frigate.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  barbarous  treatment  he  experienced  from  thfc 
Spaniards,  after  he  had  surrendered,  having  been  roost  wantonly  mangled  in 
different  parts  of  his  body. — On  board  H.  M.  ship  Repulse , in  bis  eighteenth 

fear,  Lieu.  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Royal  Marines.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
>y  a granite  shot  from  the  Castle  of  Abydos  in  their  retreat  through  the  DaTda* 
nelles,  at  the  very  moment  they  had  passed  every  other  difficulty.  He  wal 
extremely  beloved  and  respected  by  his  brother  officers ; and  died  with  the 
resignation  of  a brave  and  good  Christian  fighting  for  his  King  and  Country-** 
On  the  27th  at  Paris  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Anastasia  Stafford  Howard,  Baroness  of  Stafford,  only  surviving- daughter  and 
heir  of  William  Earl  Stafford , who  died  in  1734.  She  was  sole  hem  of  the 
body  of  Sir  William  Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  the  only  married  younger 
sou  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ancestor,  Thomas  Howard,  EaHI 
•f  Arundel.  She  was  only  sole  heir  of  the  body  of  that  Viscount's  wife, 
Mary  Stafford,  Baroness  of  Stafford ; and  through  her,  sole  heir  of  the  body 
of  Edward,  the  last  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  hereditary  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  who  was  sole  heir  of  the  body  of  King  Edward  tbs 
Third  s youngest  son,  Thomas  Plautagenet,  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Glow* 
tester,  and  of  his  wife,  ,Lady  Eleanor  Bohun,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
the  last  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Essex,  and  Northampton^ 
and  Lord  High  Constable  of  England;  and  whose  youngest  sister  wan 
wife  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  from  whose  body  there  was  an 
entire  failure  of  issue  on  the  death  of  her  grandson,  King  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  Plautagenet,  Bohun,  and  Stafford  heir* 
ships,  which  became  centered  in  Lady  Anastasia  Stafford  Howard,  she  wan 
disabled  by  the  attainder  of  her  ancestor,  the  last  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buck** 
iugharn,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  possessing  any  of  thw 
family  dignities,  except  the  Stafford  Barony.  She  died  without  having  been 
ever  married.  Her  heir  is  Sir  William  Jerninghain,  Bart,  whose  grand-mother 
was  sister  of  the  before  mentioned  William,  Earl  of  Stafford. 


JLii. 


Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs. 

THE  fate  of  Dantzig,  which  has  been  the  principal  object  of  interest  prttf 
sented  by  the  continent  far  some  weeks  past,  has  been  finally  determined  lit 
the  manner  that  must  have  been  expected  by  all  who  were  capable  of  duly  ea- 
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timating  the  relative  strength  and  position  of  the  two  grand  armies.  For  the 
purpose  of  relieving  that  city,  die  Russians  had  under  consideration  two  dif- 
ferent plans ; that  of  attempting  to  force  the  French  lines  on  the  Passarge, 
and  hazarding  a general  battle,  and  that  of  throwing  succours  into  the  place  by 
sea.  The  former  being  deemed  too  dangerous  an  enterprise,  the  latter  was 
resolved  upou.  Accordingly  lieutenant  General  Kamenskoi  embarked  with' 
twelve  Russian  and  several  Prussian  regiments,  which,  on  May  12th,  were 
landed  in  the  port  of  Dantzig  under  protection  of  the  fort  of  Weichselraunde. 
A division  under  Marshal  Lanncs  was  immediately  sent  to  reinforce  the  French4 
troops  itUhut  quarter ; and  when  on  the  5th  the  Russians  advanced  in  columns 
with  the  ntention  of  forcing  their  way,  they  met  with  a superior  force,  with 
which  they  had  a severe  conflict.  The  result  was,  that  the  Russians  were  rc-’ 
pulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  force  were  obliged  to  take  shel- 
ter in  Weichselmunde.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Russian  regiments,  refusing 
to  lay  down  their  arms  when  surrounded  by  the  euemy,  were  cut  off  to  a man. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  also,  of  course,  considerable.  A diversion  seems 
to  have  been  attempted  at  the  same  time  in  Poland,  where  a division  of  Rus* 
siam  passed  the  Narew,  and  made  various  attacks  on  the  French  line  of  can- 
tonments, but  were  finally  repulsed. 

The  fall  of  Dantzig  was  now'  certain,  and  it  was  accelerated  by  the  want  of 
ammunition.  Negociations  were  soon  entered  upon,  and  upon  May  20th  the 
capitulation  was  signed.  The  terms  were  honourable  to  General  Kalkreutli 
and  his  garrison,  who  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
only  stipulating  not  to  serve  against  the  French  or  their  allies  for  a year  from 
the  signature.  - A great  number  of  artillery  , magazines  of  all  kinds,  and  a large 
quantity,  of  grain  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Weichselmunde  held  out 
to  the 26th,  and  then  surrendered.  Gen.  Kainenskoi,  with  the  remains  of  his 
detachment,  had  previously  embarked  and  sailed  to  Pillau.  This  success  set 
a large  force  of  the  French  and  their  allies  free  to  act  elsewhere,  and  the  siege 
of  Graudentz  immediately  commenced. 

The  strong  fortress  of  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  capitulated  on  May  30th,  and  Glatz 
is  the  only  place  of  strength  in  that  province  now  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.  . 

The  events  of  the  war  have  been  not  more  favourable  to  the  common  cause 
in  other  quarters.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  has  led  to  a serious  disaster  to 
the  British  arms,  of  which  an  account  has  been  published  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, in  a letter  from  Major  General  Fraser.  It  states,  that  in  consequence  of 
an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Alexandria,  he  had  detached  a force,  con- 
sisting of.  2500  men,  under  Major  General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier  Genera! 
Meade,  to  Rosetta.  'Hie  heights  above  that  town  were  taken  possession  of 
without  loss;  but  the  commander,  instead  of  keeping  his  post  there,  took  the 
resolution,  on  March  3 1st,  of  marching  his  whole  force  into  the  town,  without 
the  least  previous  examination.  He  was  received  with  such  a hot  fire  from  the 
windows  and  house-tops,  that  after  a number  of  men  had  fallen,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  retreat.  The  troops  reached  Aboukir  in  good  order,  without  mo- 
lestation. On  this  occasion  between  four  and  five  hundred  were  killed  and’ 
wounded ; General  Wauchope  was  among  the  former,  and  Brigadier  Meade 
among  the  latter. 

The  distress  of  Alexandria  caused  a second  attempt  to  be  made  against  Ro- 
setta, which  proved  stdl  more  disastrous,  as  the  enemy  were  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  had  received  a large  reinforcement  of  troops  down  the  Nile.  Of 
the  action  on  this  occasion  we  have  as  yet  but  a very  imperfect  account ; but 
the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  loosely  stated  by  Gen.  Fraser  at 
nearly  1000,  and  private  accounts  represent  it  as  much  greater. 

although  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria  was  by  some  expeoted  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  tins  misfortune,  yet  it  appears  that  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent 
f r by  the  commander ; a;»d  General  Moore,  with  considerable  reinforcements, 
is  said  to  iiave  proceeded  there  from  Sicily. 

A very  dangerous  and  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  on  April  4th  at  Malta,  in  a 
new  raised  regiment  called  Fro  berg’*,  consisting  of  recruits  from  a great  variety 
of  nations,  and  mostly  commanded  by  German  officers.  For  some  reasdn 
which  is  not  mentioned,  these  soldiers  flew  to  arms,  r • Tpowercd  their  officers,  ? 
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some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  seizing  upon  fort  Recazoli,  in  which  they 
were  quartered,  loaded  the  guns  and  mortars,  and  pointed  them  upon  the  city. 
The  Geucral  immediately  placed  guards  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  then 
pointed  all  the  guns  upon  the  fort  that  could  he  brought  to  bear.  The  muti- 
neers threatened  that  if  provisions  and  a free  pardon  were  not  sent  them,  they 
would  murder  all  their  remaining  officers,  and  all  the  English  of  both  sexes  in 
the  fort.'  No  conditions  were,  however,  to  be  made  with  them;  and  at  length, 
after  repeated  unavailing  messages  to  the  General,  they  bejan  to  differ  among 
themselves,  and  the  greater  part  rushed  out  and  surrendered  themselves,  whilst 
in  the  conftuion  the  officers  and  English  made  Jheir  escape. . The  ringleaders, 
who  alone  remained,  were  now  rendered  desperate,  and  fired  some  shot  and 
shells  on  the  town.  They  were  at  last  driven  into  the  powder  magazine,  where, 
being  deprived  of  water  and  provisions,  they  resolved  to  end  their  misery  by 
blowing  up  the  magazine.  This  they  effected  on  April  12th,  but  with  less 
mischief  to  the  fortress  than  was  expected,  three  centinels  only  h sing  their 
lives.  Of  the  mutineers  takeu,  a number  have  been  already  executed,  who  met 
their  death  in  the  most  daring  and  hardened  manner,  and  several  more  will 
probably  suffer  the  fate  which  their  desperate  attempt  has  merited. 

The  Russian  fleet  still  blocks  up  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  t onstantinople  ; and  besides  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  lias  taken 
possession  of  Lemnos  and  lbro.  'Hie  capitain  Pacha  w ho  sailed  fo\  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  the  Russians,  found  himself  not  strong  enough  for  the 
attempt. 

Various  bloody  actions  with  different  success  have  tal  en  place  between  the 
Turks  and  Servians.  The  Russians  in  that  quarter  are  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Ismail,  and  to  be  on  their  retreat  into  Moldavia^  after  having  suf- 
fered a considerable  loss.  But  this  intelligence  seems  of  dubious  authority. 

The  German  papers  have  given  several  reports  of  negotiations  for  peace ; 
but  at  present  there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  that  kind  going  on,  and  the  grand 
armies  are  in  a state  of  activity.  This  last  advice  mention,  that  in  June  %t  the 
Russians  made  attacks  on  three  divisions  of  the  French  army  posted  on  or  near 
the  Pas&arge,  in  all  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  repulsed. 

Marshal  Lefebrve,  the  conqueror  of  Dantzig,  has  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
Duke  of  Dautzig,  with  territorial  possessions  in  the  interior  of  France,  and  the 
title,  as  well  as  property,  has  been  rendered  hereditary , an  observable  circum- 
stance, as  shewing  the  intention  of  renewing  the  system  of  hereditary  nobility 
in  that  country. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  occurred  in  domestic  potitics  during  the  last 
month.  The  winding  up  of  the  election  contests  occupied  the  public  attention 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  and  the  opposition  was  c nsitJered  as  having  gained  an 
important  victory  in  the  return  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  great  county 
of  York.  The  new'  parliament  met  on  June  22d,  and  Mr.  Abbott  has  beeU 
unanimously  re-chosen  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  commons. 

A great  expedition,  supposed  to  be  destined  for  the  continent,  has  been  pre- 
paring for  some  time  pa*>t.  One  division  has  already  put  to  sea,  and  large  cm- 
barkatious  are  daily  taking  place  at  Ramsgate. 

On  June  26th,  his  Majesty’s  speech  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lnrd  Chancellor.  It  begins  with  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  numerous  ad- 
dresses in  which  his  subjects  had  given  assnrances  of  their  attachment  to  his 
person  and  government,  aud  their  resolution  of  supporting  him  in  maintaining 
the  just  rights  of  bis  crown,  and  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  acquaint  the  House  that  his  Majesty's  endeavours  had  been  employed 
ro  draw  closer  the  ties  by  which  he  is  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  aiding  their  efforts  for  resisting  the  ambition  and  oppression  of 
France.  It  theu  alluded  to  the  breach  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ; the 
fiilure  of  the  attempt  at  Constantinople,  and  the  distresses  in  Egypt ; and 
mentioned  an  intention  of  adopting  such  measures,  in  concert  with  Russia,  as 
Wiight  tend  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the  Porte.  The  Commons  were 
lien  desired  to  proceed  without  delay  in  those  enquiries  connected  with  the 
f ublic  economy  which  w'erc  begun  in  the  last  Parliament.  The  speech  con- 
cluded, with  urgently  calling  upon  both  Houses  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  union 
and  harmony  among  the  people.  • * 

After 
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After  Jtfcg  usual  re-echoing  Addresses  had  been  moved,  by  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field in  the  Lords,  and  Viscount  Newark  in  the  Commons,  an  amendment, 
pointed  at  the  misconduct  of  Ministers  in  having  advised  the  dissolution  of  the 
fate  Parliament,  was  moved  by  earl  Fortescue  in  the  Lords,  and  Viscount 
Jfowick  in  the  Commons.  After  a long  and  spirited  debate,  the  numbers  od 
division  were,  in  the  House  of  Lords — for  Ministers  160,  agaiust  Ministers  67, 
majority  98.  In  the  House  of  Commons — for  Ministers  3j0,  against  Ministers 
J55,  majority  ip$. 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT.  ' 

THE  confidence  with  which  a negotiation  on  the  Continent  was  spoken  of 
fpnie  weeks  ago,  had  the  effect  at  that  time  of  raising  the  funds,  but  since  the 
Jailing  of  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  declared  hostility  of  Sweden 
%o  France,  these  rumours  seem  to  have  vanished,  and  stocks  have  fallen  to 
their  former  price.  However  desirable  a general  peace  would  be  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  and  in  our  opinion  for  the  political  advantage  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  we  fear  the  contending  cabinets  will  think  differently,  and  that  an 
end  will  not  be  put  to  their  quarrels  without  fresh  bloodshed. 

Various  rumours  of  the  re-capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  circulated  dur- 
ing the  month.  These  have  reached  us'  chiefly  through  a channel  which  has 
often  proved  inaccurate — the  masters  of  American  ships.  The  public  are  in 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  Gen.  Craufurd’s  arrival  iu  the  Rio  de  (a  Plata 
from  the  Cape.  Until  this  takes  place,  Gen.  Aclnnuty  seems  prudently  to  avoid 
dividing  his  force.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  unfortified,  and  will,  we  hope, 
surrender  without  much  resistance. 

Another  East-India  fleet  has  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  having  on  board  two 
Kliments  of  king's  troops  for  the  compauy’s  service.  After  the  unhappy  dis- 
contents among  the  Sepoys  in  the  Madras  government,  wc  deem  it  highly  ex- 
pedient to  increase  the  number  of  British  soldiers  in  India,  hut  onr  best  secu- 
rity will  be  found  in  a conciliatory  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives.  A 
homeward-bound  fleet  from  China  is  soon  expected  to  arrive  in  the  channel. 
They  Ifeft  Canton  in  January,  and  had  just  reached  at  St.  Helena,  when 
our  last  accounts  came  away.  We  lament  in  common  with  all  who  have  visit- 
ed St.  Helena,  the  ravages  lately  caused  in  that  island  by  the  unfortunate  in- 
troduction of  the  measles,  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  our  readers, 
that  the  extent  of  the  ravage  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  report,  and  that 
several  persons  have  been  put  down  in  the  list  of  victims  who  are  at  present 
in  perfect  health  in  England. 

The  first  homeward-bound  couvoy  from  the  West  Indies,  left  Tortola  the 
29th  of  April,  and  arrived  here,  after  a passage  (uncommonly  quick  for  a fleet) 
of  six  weeks.  It  exceeded  a hundred  sail,  and  will  speedily  be  followed  by  the1., 
first  Jamaica,  and  the  secoud  Leeward  Island  convoys.  Hitherto,  by  an  un-  ' 
fortunate  delay  in  the  arrival  of  our  West-India  fleets,  the  docks  where  the 
whole  of  their  cargoes  must  be  exclusively  unloaded  and  warehoused,  have 
been  so  overstocked  with  shipping,  that  vessels  have  often  remained  there  a 
month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months,  before  being  enabled  to  begin  their  discharge. 
During  the  present  year  this  inconvenience  will  not  occur.  Instead  of  begin- 
ning to  unload  in  September,  as  was  the  case  the  two  last  years,  our  ships  are* 
now  in  readiness  in  June,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a greater  number  will  be  iu 
the  docks  at  any  one  time,  than  there  will  be  accommodation  to  discharge. 

The  London  docks  appear  to  go  on  successfully.  Their  stock,  which  was 
long  at  par,  and  sometimes  even  at  a discount,  now  bears  a premium  of  ‘21  per 
cent.  This  rise  is  the  consequence  of  a recent  advance  in  their  dividend.  At. 
a peace,  when  our  intercourse  will  be  resumed  with  France  and  her  tlcpen- 
cics,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  business  of  these  docks  will  be  much' 
increased. 

Wc  have  several  times  adverted  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  Wcst-India 
trade,  and  the  extremely  low  price  of  sugar.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation with  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons — one  of  which  com-  . 
menced  its  labours  in  January,  on  Uie  motion  of  Lord  Temple,  and  another*. 

* two 
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two  months  afterwards  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hibbert.  The  object  of  the  for- 
mer was  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  .permitting  the  use  of  sugar  in  the 
distilleries.  This  repo  t has  not  been  printed,  but  we  understand  that  while 
it  admitted  the  difficulty  on  the  score  of  the  revenue  in  permitting  distillation 
from  sugar,  it  seriously  called  the  attention  of  tlie  legislature  to  the  removal 
of  these  difficulties  in  contemplation  of  the  indispensible  necessity  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure.  The  object  of  the  second  committee  was  more  general.  It 
was  institated  to  instruct  the  House  in  regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  West-lndia 
trade,  and  we  arc  informed  that  its  proceedings  will  exhibit  a picture  of  dis- 
tress, of  which  the  country  at  large  have  no  idea.  In  consequeuce  of  the 
great  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  raised,  and  of  the  superior  facility  of  transport 
from  the  West-Indies  to  the  continent  of  Europe  by  neutral  flags,  the  price  of 
sugar,  so  far  from  indemnifying  the  planter,  is  actually  below  the  expence  of 
preparing  il  for  the  market.  The  duty  is  *27s.  the  cwt.  and  the  freight,,  cost  of 
stores,  &tr.  above  30s.  so  that  sugar  costs  to  the  planter  above  57s.  a cwt.  in 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  in  Jamaica  (froin  the  higher  freight  and  insurance  > 
above  60s.  Now  the  average  price  for  several  weeks  past  (s^e  the  gazette) 
has  been  only  59s.  which  not  only  affords  Hie  planter  no  reward  for  his  person- 
al labour,  and  no  interest  whatever  on  his  capital,  but  is  even  less  than  the 
disbursement  be  makes  to  bring  his  crop  to  market.  This  state  of  trade  is, 
we  believe,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  commerce,  and  no  industry,  no  ca- 
pital can  long  withstand  its  destructive  operation. 

We  have  been  the  more  explicit  on  this  head  as  we  understand  that  the  state 
of  the  West-Indies,  and  the  means  to  remedy  this  alarming  depreoiation  of 
property,  are  about  to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  parliament 
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American  Potash 
per  cwt.  »t  ' . . «. 
Ditto  Pearl  . . . 
Barilla  ..... 
Brandy,  Comae  gal. 

Ditto  Spanish  • 
Campbire.  refined  lb. 
Ditto  unrefined  cwt. 
Cochineal „ garbled  lb. 
Ditto  East  India  . . 
Coffee,  fine  . . cwt. 
Ditto,  ordinary  . . . 
Cotton- w ool, Sunn . lb. 
Ditto  Jamaica  , * . 
Ditto  Smyrna  . . . 
Ditto  East  I udia  . . 

Currants,  Zant  cwt. 
Deals,  Dantz.  piece 
Ditto  Petersburgh  H. 
Ditto  Stockholm  ..  . 
Elephants’  Teeth  . . 

Scrivcll 

Flax,  Riga  . . ton. 
Ditto  Peter* burgh  . 
Gall*.  Turkey  cwt.  . 
Geneva.  Hollands  gal. 
G.  Arabic.  Turk.  cwt. 
Ditto  Sandrarh  . . 
Ditto  Tragacaotb  . . 
Gum  Seneca  cwt.  . . 
Hemp,  Riga  . ton. 
Ditto  Peter  sburgn.  . 
Indigo,  Carraccalb-  • 
Ditto  East  India  . . 
Iron.  British,  bars  ton. 
Ditto  Swedish  . . . 
Ditto  Norway  . . ; 

Ditto  Archangel  

Lead  in  mgs fod. 

Ditto  red ton. 
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Logwood  Chios  . ton..  81. Os. Od.to  9l.lGs.0i- 
Madder,  Dutch  crop  ciyt.  4 6 0 — 5 3 4 
Mahogany  — - — - — ft.  0 10  — 024 
Oak  Plank,  Dantz.  last  none 

Ditto  American —r—.  none 

OU,  Lucca  25  gal.  jar  12  0 O — 

Ditto  spermaceti-  ton  68  0 0 — 

Ditto  whale 29  10 

Ditto  Florence  ^ chest  2 6 
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COURSE  of  EXCHANGE. 


June  5th  June  12th  June  19th  Jan*  5th  June  12th  Ju&e  jgtl? 


Amsterdam 

36  6 

36  6 

36  6 

Bilboa 

37| 

37| 

37| 

Ditto  at  sight 

35  10 

35  10 

35  10 

Leghorn 

49i 

491  ' 

491 

Botteidaro*  c.  f. 

11  7 

11  7 

11  7 

Naples 

42 

42  * 

42* 

Hamburgh 

34  8 

54  8 

34  8 

Genoa 

45 

45 

45 

Alton* 

34  9 

U 9 

34  9 

Venice,  N.  C. 

52 

52 

* 52 

Paris 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 

Lisboa 

65 

65 

65 

Ditto  2 us. 

2*  14 

24  14 

24  14 

Oporto 

65, 

65, 

• 65, 

Bourdcau* 

24  14 

24  14 

24  14 

Dublin 

ltU 

'J0{ 

10T 

Cad'ta 

38* 

384 

38  V 

**  * * 

Cork 

11 

Madrid 

4 * 

Agio  on  the  Bank  of  Holland  5i 

per  cent. 

PRICES  of  BULLION. 

PortuKit  Gold,  Coin  and  Bars  .....  per  oat.  . . : . Ol-Os.  Od. 

' New  Dollar*  05*6 

Silver  in  Bars,  standard t ‘ 


PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 

3 per  Cent,  Reduced  ------  62|  63  6$~ 

•%  per  Cent.  - --  --  --  - 80 

Omnium  - --  --  --  --  | ^ 

Imp.  3p.  C.  --------  62  til  | 62 

Kxch.  Bills  $ Oise.  1 pr. 

Lottery  Tickets  - - - - --  - 191.  l?s. 

. Consols  for  ac.  * - - - - - - 64| 
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PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


LONDON  to 
the  East  Indies  .... 

. out  ant!  home  "... 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands .... 
Musquito  Shore  .... 
America  (their  ships)  . . 

Ditto  (British  ships)  . . 
Newfoundland  . . . . 

Greenland  (out  and  hotne) 
Southern  Fishery  (do.) 
Mediterranean  .... 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  . . . 

• Stockholm,  &c.  .... 
Gottenburgh  .... 
Tonncngen  (Neutrals)  * . 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 

Nevrrv,  or  Belfast  . . 
Limerick  or  Galway  • . 
Bristol,  Wales.  Chester, 

* Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 

&c . 

•11  parts  of  Scotland  . . 
Hull  or  Gainsborough  . . 


61.  per  ct. 

12  — 

8 g*.  rctr.  41.0s. 

ditto 
10  do. 

3 do. 

10  do.  rctr.  5l.0s 
6 do. 

8 do.  ‘ 

20  do. 

10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 
6 — — 3 0 

4 — — 2 0 

3 — — 1 10 

2 do. 

Cl  do. 

3Jdo. 


2 do. 

do. 
l.\  do. 


JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States  . . . . 10  gs.  per  ct. 
Quebec  or  Montreal . . . 12  do. 
Newfoundland  . ...  12  do. 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Dublin,  &c 20 do.  retr.  5i. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
1 Quebec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, tec.  . ...  ditto 

American  States 12  3s- 

Cork,  Waterf,  or  Dublin.  8 <lo.  retr.  4l. 
Bristol.  Chester.  Liverpool  do. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
'American  Slates  . . . . 5 gs. 

Jamaica  te  I/teward.Island  23  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ...  10  do.  retr.  51. 
Plyra.  Dartm.  Esetcr,  &c.  8 do.  — 4 
Bristol,  Liverj>ool,  tec.  .8  — — 4 0 

Dublin,  Cork,  tec do. 

Portsmouth,  London,  Arc.  do. 

QUEBEC  to  Ireland  . , 10  gs.  retr. 51.  p 

Great  Britain  . . . ....  do. 
DENMARK  or  SWEDEN 
to  Bengal  and  China  . 5 g*. 
out  and  home 7 do. 


The  Average  Prices  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares , Dock  Stock , and  Fire  Office  Shares , 

fyc.for  JufiE,  1807  ; at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  25,  New- Bridge-street,  London. 

The  Coventry  Canal,  5301.  per  share ; the  dividend  for  the  last  half  yenr  was 
14/.  per  share  nett, — Stourbridge , 1851. ; the  last  half-yearly  dividend  SK  10s. — - 
Leeds  and  Liverpool , 1 761. ; payinsr  8/.  per  share  nett  per  ann. — Grand  Junction, 
V01.  including  the  half-yearly  dividend  of  10/.  nett  per  share,  payable  July  6th. 
— Ellesmere,  531. — Croydon,  55/. — Kimnet  and  Avon  ‘20/. — Union,  $61.  for  9 XL 
paid. — Lancaster , 19/. — Swansea  Harbour  Bonds,  75/.  per  cent. — IVest  India 
Dock  Stock.  150/.  percent,  dividing  51.  per  cent,  nett  at  Midsum.  and  Christmas „ 
— Jjondon  Dock,  118/.  to  121/.  per  cent. — East  India  Dock , 1 23/.  per  cent. — * 
Globe  Insurance,  111/,  to  115/.  per  cent. — Rock  Life  Insurance,  4s.  to  7*.  per 
share  premium. — Southicmk Porter  Breiccry,  10/.  to  12/  10s-  percent,  premium*. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  JULY. 


EVERY  species  of  crop  continues  in  a flourishing  state,  but  warm  showers 
are  generally  wanted.  The  exceptions  are,  wheats  upon  certain  cold,  wet,  and 
baking  soils,  particularly  where  they  were  late  sown ; these  were  much  hurt  by 
the  heavy  rains,  and  their  growth  retarded,  nor  can  they  possibly  recover  to 
make  any  tolerable  figure  at  harvest,  unless  we  have  immediate  warm  rains. 
The  spring  corn  on  some  soils  of  this  description  has  but  a middling  appearance 
thus  far.  Beaus,  peas, . seeds  of  all  descriptions,  and  potatoes,  promise  good 
crops.  Little  is  yet  said  about  the  turnips,  hut  various  reports  have  circulated 
respecting  the  hops,  however,  nothing  decidedly  unfavourable  can  be  said ; 
mild  rains  may  make  them  an  abundant  crop.  Apples  will  be  generally 
abundant ; peas  are  said  to  be  short ; wall-fruit  indifferent,  but  in  favourable 
situations  there  is  a great  shew.  From  the  continuance  of  the  dry  weather  the 
caterpillar  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  gardens,  and  also  among  the  field 
cabbages,  where,  iH  some  parts,  it  has  made  great  havoc.  This  admits  a remedy 
on  the  small  scale.  The  plants  being  taken  on  the  first  appearance  of  a decline, 
the  eirgs  of  the  caterpillar  may  be  washed  off  with  water  and  a painter's  brush. 

The  hay  harvest  is  nearly  finished  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  will  be  so, 
the  weather  permitting,  in  two  or  three  wreeks,  in  most  parts  of  England.  The 
grass  crop  lias  been  generally  good,  although  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  most 
favourable  years.  The  artificial  grasses  are  large.  No  great  stocks  of  old  hay 
on  hand ; but  the  old  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  are  fyll  as  great  as  they  have 
been  supposed. 

On  cattle,  nothing  new  . Lean  stock  continues  dear,  and  in  the  greatest 
plenty ; the  fat  cheaper,  excepting  prime  beef,  which  is  an  article  in  request.  ; 

Smithfield. — Beef  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  Mutton  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  Lamb  5s.  to  7s.  Veal 
6s.  to  7s.  Pork  4s.  fid.  to  fis.  fid.  Bacon  fis.  4d.  Irish  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Fat  3s.  t# 
is.  4d.  Skins  low. 


The  continuance  of  warm  dry  weather  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans 
•n  strong  cold  lands  have  much  recovered  from  the  injury  done  them  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  month.  In  Norfolk, 
and  on  all  dry  warm  soils,  the  winter  and  spring  crops  are  universally  good  and 
of  great  promise.  Tares,  clovers,  and  the  artificial  grasses  are  strong  and 
flourishing,  much  of  which  have  been  already  mown.  The  turnip  fallows  are  in 
a state  of  great  forwardness,  and  a large  scope  of  land  has  begu  already  sown 
with  the  Swedish  kind. 

The  writer  of  this  report  is  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  the  fen  districts,  where 
the  drainage  has  been  incomplete,  or  the  banks  broken  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  fell  the  latter  end  of  May,  many  thousand  acres  of  oats  are  spoiled,  and 
the  wheat,  beans,  and  barley  on  the  higher  lands  much  injured  iu  their  growth, 
much  of  which  will  never  exceed  half  a crop.  Their  mowing  grounds  on  the% 
hanks  of  rivers,  (provincial!}’  called  washes)  have  been  completely  inundated, 
and  the  crops  of  grass  spoiled,  which  will  make  hay  with  them  next  winter  very 
dear.  Fortunately  their  high  meadows  and  artificial  grasses,  which  are  now 
mowing,  turn  out  an  heavy  swath ; and  their  extensive  cow'  commons  are  in 
excellent  condition,  keeping  large  stocks.  The  summer  fen  operations  of 
paring  and  burning  for  coleseed,  although  impeded  iu  the  beginning  by  wet, 
have  been  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  much  activity. 


. In  the  Midland  counties  the  pastures  are  flourishing,  and  the  meadows 
nearly  ready  for  the  scythe,  and  will  yield  good  crops.  Around  the  metropolis 
the  hay  harvest  is  in  a state  of  great  forwardness,  and  with  some  nearly  finish- 
ed ; the  hay  of  a good  quality,  and  well  got  together ; but  from  flic  necessity 
these  farmers  are  under  of  mowing  early,  the  bulk  is  not  so  great  as  otherwise  it 
* Jit  have  been. 


ttle  variation  has  been  experienced  in  the  prices  of  lean  stock  at  the  late 
farrsc  where  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  have  been  brought  in  plenty,  and  met 


FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 


with  some  buyers. 


N.  B.  It 
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» 

N.B.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  since  the  Middlesex  hay  farmers  have 
discontinued  die  practice  of  making  th^  cnoumous large  stacks  they  used  to  do, 
they  seldom  suffer  by  their  heating  and  firing.  The  stacks  now  made  rarely  ex- 
ceed 8 to  10  yards  id  length,  by  4'-  to  6 yards  breadth. 

PRICE  OF  GRAIN. 

RCOLAND  AND  WALKS'.  SCOTCInD.- 


S.  dm  8m  dm 

Wheat  - - - - ?4  S'  - -*  - • 69  & 

Rye  - - - - - 47  1 - ...  35  £ 

Barley 36  7 - - - - 33  if 

Oats 2?  11  • • - • 26  T 

Beans  . ....  4?  5 ....  ^ 4' 

Peas , 4#  o*  - - - - 42  & 

Oatmeal  - - - - 44  11  - - - - 3 

Bigg  .....  ~ — --  - - 28  4 


fO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  hare  received  a letter  signed  IT.  T.  eoittaining  a defence  of  fie  moral  charac- 
ter qf  tht  Scotch,  against  what  kc  conceives  the  insinuations  of  Cosntus tn  Ms  last 
letter  respecting  Scotch  marriages.  We  are  convinced  that  no  reflexion  of  this  sort 
ibas  intended ; and  that  the  hypothetical  case  there  put,  of  a youth  decoyed  into  at 
marriage,  was  only  meant  to  set  in  a stronger  light  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  ma- 
trimonial contract  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  that  country. 

The.  coir esjtondent  who  enquires  after  thS  authority  of  fie  Greek  proverb  equiva- 
Iht  to  the ■ English  u One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer  is  referred  fo  Eras- 
mus's AddgeS  under  the  head  u Conjectural.”  ' * • 

The  letter  of  T.  M.  shewing  the  dissimilarity  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Newton  tmS 
Mr.  George  Walker,  on  Conic  Sections , came  ton  late  for  insertion'  it?  the  Corres- 
pondence for  this  month.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Freml  on  the  subject  being  reported  only  from  memory,  the  alley  eS 
resemblance  was  too  strongly  stated;  Mr.  F.  haring  only  asserted  it  with  respect  tat 
the  general  plan  and  principle , and  indeed  rather  applied  it  to  the  Work  of  father* 
Boxcorrch  than  that  of  Mr.  Nrttfon.  What  were  the  real  matte es  of  fie  refection 
of  Mr.  W.’s  work  from  the  Cnicersity  press,  is  only  known  to  the  Curators  them- 
selves. * ' - 

W.  S.  wilt  excuse  us  from  continuing  in  the  Athenceum • a newspaper  cdHtrotersxr 
an  the  sugar  trade.  * 

The  following  pieces,  which  do  not  suit  our  miscellany,  are  deposited at  Messrs 
Ijongman's  and  Co.  for  return  to  their  respective  authors  upon' application. 

Prose. — The  College  of  Fort  Ifilliatn . Nomenclature  qf  distinguished  Authors 
Remarks  on  Paoli.  Cornelius.  T.  S.  T.  Ihtidins.  J.  C.  Queen  Mary's 
cession.  If.  B.  G.  W.  R.  Discipidus.  MccHvs.  Translation  of  a Fragment  aP 
Poltfbius.  * ^ 

Verse. — a iycyn9r;.  Stephanas.  The  Tournament.  Jurents.  Sonnet  by  D.  L.. 

Two  Translations  from  Horace  by  T.  JV*.  Monody  on  Lord  Nelson.'  Translation 
df  Horace  bU'A.  B.  The  Warning.  William . Mary.  The  Death  of  Bnrnst- 
tefck.  E.W.  Horatio.  A War  Ode!  Emma:  Translation  from  the  lli exit* 

lines  on  the.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Bright.  - Tyro.  Peregrine.  Q trivia 
Hu.  J.  Z>.  1.  The  Waking  Year . 
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CONVERSATION  REVIVED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum.. 

. Sir, 

AT  a party  lately  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our 
fashionable  squares,  a personage,  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  made  his 
appearance,  to  the  universal  terror  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  was 
your  old  acquaintance,  Conversation,  so  altered,  indeed,  that  for  a 
time  his  personal  identity  was  questioned,  till  some  sallies,  uttered 
with  his  former  fire,  left  no  room  for  doubt.  After  the  first  sensation 
caused  by  his  unexpected  visit  was  over,  a circle  was  formed  around 
him,  and  he  was  requested  to  relate  the  history  of  his  extraordinary, 
seclusion.  The  story  was  simply  this : He  was  rising  in  the  opinion 

of  the  public,  when,  instigated  by  envy,  or  some  such  base  passion, 
a conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  his  two  determined  enemies,  Folly 
and  Fashion,  to  undermine  his  reputation,  and  reduce  him  to  ruin. 
Their  artifices  had  but  too  well  succeeded.  He  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring  to  abridge  the  amusements,  and  add  to  the  natural  gloom  of 
his  countrymen ; and  it  was  proved  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  cards 
and  scandal.  “ Trifles  light  as  air”  were  magnified  into  crimes;  and, 
in  short,  after  being  branded  with  the  title  of  methodist  and  proser, 
he  was  scouted  by  those  who  had  called  themselves  his  friends,  and 
driven  from  the  houses  of  such  as  had  formerly  admitted  him  to  the 
closest  intimacy,,  A few,  however,  41  faithful  amidst  the  faithless 
found,”  still  stood  by  him,  and  after  offering  him  a safe  asylum, 
agreed,  as  his  enemies  had  threatened  his  very  existence,  to  give  out 
the  story  of  his  death.  He  had  passed  some  years  in  this  secluded 
society,  associating  only  with  a few  literary  and  sober  men,  who  had 
seen  through  the  artifices,  and  despised  the  characters  of  Folly  and 
Fashion.  Though  apparently  happy,  he  became  by  imperceptible 
degrees  thoughtful  and  pale.  The  fire  of  his  eye  no  longer  shone  with 
unimpaired  lustre.  His  discourse  w as  ne  longer  replete  with  vivacity 
and  energy.  This  was  attributed  to  want  of  regular  exercise,  but 
really  originated  in  the  regret  he  felt  on  being  secluded  from  society, 
Vol.  II.  Q where 
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where  alone  his  powers  were  in  full  vigour.  Like  a true  patriot  too 
he  panted  to  impart  those  stores  which  he  was  conscious  of  possessing. 
Whilst  his  mind  was  thus  agitated,  he  learnt  that  his  enemy,  Folly, 
was  in  disgrace,  and  that  Fashion  was  desirous  of  a reconciliation  vvitli 
him.  This  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  he  quitted  his  retirement 
to  enter  once  more  upon  the  busy  scene,  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  favourite  pursuit  of  his  heart,  the  improvement  and  consequent 
happiness  of  mankind.  To  further  his  views,  , he  had  contracted  a 
strict  friendship  with  Music,'  who  had  undertaken  td  diversify  the 
scheme,  and  fill  up  those  intervals  which,  from  fatigue  or  other  cause, 
he  should  leave  unoccupied. 

Such  was  the  discourse  of  your  old  friend,  and  his  hearers  heartily 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  once  more  indulging  them  with 

* M The  feast  of  Reason,  and  the  flow  of  Soul.” 

A character  so  generally  accomplished  in  the  graces  both  of  mind  and 
manners,  possessing  a wonderful  fund  of  knowledge,  and  communi- 
cating it  with  infinite  facility  and  clearness,  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a 
general  favourite,  when  no  longer  seen  through  the  medium  of  preju- 
dice, nor  debastd  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
topics  on  which  he  cannot  discourse  well!  With  the  ladies  he  can  ex- 
patiate on  genuine  gallantry;  with  the  literati  on  philosophy;  with 
the  soldier  on  war:  with  the  divine  on  theology.  To  the  acuteness  of 
Locke  he  adds  the  elegance  of  Melmoth,  the  fire  of  Milton,  the  patient 
investigation  of  Newton,  the  humour  of  Sterne,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  Roman  orator.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  bringing  together 
meu  of  talent,  and  drawing  forth  their  peculiar  excellencies;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  wherever  he  is  encouraged  (for  though  he  has 
splendid  abilities,  he  is  modest  and  unassuming)  his  candour  banishes 
envy,  his  politeness  and  urbanity  reconcile  all  disputes,  and  his  com- 
munications leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a genuine  and  lasting 
satisfaction.  There  is  only  one  subject  which  it  is  dangerous,  or  at 
feast  unpleasant,  to  introduce  in  his  presence;  it  is  the  injustice  done 
him  by  his  enemy,  Folly,  whose  name  he  never  hears  without  in- 
veighing with  bitterness  against  his  ungenerous  proceedings.  If  this 
\yarmth  be  a fault,  it  is  but  as  a drop  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
ajui  is  lost  in  the  variety  of  his  merits. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

One  of  the  BAS  TON. 

, June  11,  1B07'. 


KXT  It  ACTS  FROM  A MANUSCRIPT  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER,  SALOP,  HERE- 
FORD, AND  MONMOUTH. 

% a gentleman  oj  Literary  eminence — ( continued .J 

* • 

Near  the  sixth  stone,  leaving  this  forest  track,  we  observed  several 
large  heaps  of  marie  thrown  out  of  the  subterraneous  tunnel  over 
which  we  were  passing.  It  is  perforated  by  a cylinder  of  fifteen  feet  - 

. .....  ...  diameter . 
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diameter  for  the  space  of  3860  yards  under  Saperton-hill,  to  form  a’ 
junction  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Severn.  The  deepest  perpendicu-* 
lar  of  the  shafts  is  215  feet,  and  it  is  the  most  remarkable  public' 
work  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  ' That  at  Languedoc,  in  the  south  of 
France,  approaches  the  nearest  to  it.  By  the  ancients  nothing  equal* 
was  ever  performed.  A tunnel,  seven  furlongs  only,  in  the  island  of: 
Samos,  historians  relate  as  one  of  their  wonders';  but  their  aqueducts* 
may  be  considered  as  equally  stupendous,  for  several  of  those  at  Rome* 
were  conducted  by  channels  of  masonry  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  dis-* 
lance. 

We  were  now  travelling  over  the  lower  district  of  the  Coteswold 
through  square  inclosures,  of  stone  walls,  an  offence  against  the  pic- 
turesque which  the  eye  cannot  reconcile..  The  distant  country  looked 
cheerful. 

After  crossing  a wide  plain  of  heathy  verdure,  the  view  from  the' 
summit  of  Rodborougb-hill  presents  a scope  of  country  singular  from? 
its  excessive  cultivation.  These  lofty  hills  spread  into  plains;  the 
acclevities  are  covered  with  beech  wood,  and  the  frequent  vallies  are* 
full  of  houses  and  busy  scenery.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  clothing  manu  - 
facture. On  the  right  we  observed  the  town  of  Stroudwater,  which  ’ 
gives  a name  to  the  contiguous  vale,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Se- 
vern. As  it  rises  against  a steep  promontory,  and  so  many  of  the 
houses  are  seen  without  intervention  of  others,  the  persj>ective  is- 
pleasing.  In  the  delightful  valley  on  the  left  is  the  village  of  Wood-: 
Chester.  When  Britain  was  a province  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  superior  amenity  of  the  place  induced  the  em*  • 
peror  Hadrian  to  select  it  for  a palace.  The  superb  mosaics  lately, 
discovered  there,  and  given  to  the  learned  world  with  so  much  science : 
and  taste,  are  of  sufficient  extent  and  magnificence  to  encourage  that : 
conjecture.  The  long  rows  of  cloth  exposed  on  rucks  give  the  pros- 
pect a garish  effect,  totally  unpicturesque,  as  well  from  the  number 
of  right  lines  as  the  multiplicity  o(  colours.  So  many  w hitened  houses 
strewed  about  at  small  intervals,  and  the  navigable  canal  intersecting 
the  vale,  when  contrasted  by  the  bold  sweeps  of  the  Severn,  may  jus-; 
tify  this  assertion.  Yet  for  richness  of  composition,  consisting  of 
objects  which  are  the  result  of  industry  and  commerce,  few  prospects? 
have  excited  more  general  admiration  ; for  the  greater  number  of. 
tourists  are  politicians,  not  painters. 

Excepting  a promontory  of  conic  form,  richly  wooded,  in  the  middle 
tint,  there  is  no  object  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  ; no  city  is  seen  clus- 
tering in  the  centre,  nor  single  massive  building,  for  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  Castle  are  both  excluded  by  the  hills. 

The  point  of  time  when  this  vast  picture  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad-, 
vantage,  is  a few  hours  only  after  sun-rise.  In  general  we  are  disap ^ 
pointed,  for  the  mid -day  sun,  acting  on  the  humid  surface  of  the. 
ground,  produces  exhalations  which  render  the  extreme  parts  of  the, 
prospect  very  imperfect. 

On  the  southern  continent  of  Europe  the  universal  deficiency  of 
verdure  is  compensated  by  the  cloudless  transparency  of  the  sky.  For 
a single  view  (if  a single  view  only  >v«re  afforded  us)  the  foreign  is 

preferably 
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preferable  to  our  own.  The  surprising  clearness  through  which  the 
most  distant  objects  are  brought  so  near  the  eye,  and  the  luminous 
colouring  of  every  part  of  the  landscape,  especially  of  the  distances, 
fill  the  mind  with  surprise  and  delight.  But  were  such  scenes  always 
' in  our  view,  we  might  feel  fatigue  in  the  sameness  of  grandeur,  and 
mere  surprise  is  not  a source  of  lasting  pleasure.  The  English  pro- 
spects, therefore,  instantly  varying  from  accidents  of  light  and  shade, 
are  the  more  agreeable;  as  in  the  female  countenance,  while  the  fixed 
majestic,  or  the  constantly  smiling  air,  have  a temporary  effect  either 
of  admiration  or  attraction ; it  is  to  those  looks 
* 

Lampeggiar  gli  occhi,  e folgorar  gli  sguardi 
Dolci  ne  I’ira,  hor  che  sarian  nel  riso? 

Tasso  GUr . Lib.  c.  iii.  1.  42. 


^rhich  occasionally,  pensive  or  vivacious,  are  informed  aiid  lighted  up 
by  sentiment,  that  we  willingly  yield  our  fascinated  hearts. 

I have  heard  many,  who  have  seen  landscapes  by  the  great  Italian 
masters  only  in  England,  object,  that  however  excellent  the  other 
parts,  the  skies  were  unnaturally  blue;  an  observation  not  just  in  it- 
s^f,  but  tending  to  evince  how  much  more  pleasing  our  own  are,  be- 
cause so  much  more  harmonizing. 

All  widely  extended  prospects,  as  seen  from  hills,  have  a great  si- 
milarity, dotted  over  with  small  and  scarcely  perceptible  objects,  or 
marked  by  a single  one  of  consequence. 

• Before  the  eye  rests  on  the  Severn,  this  view  cannot  be  allowed  any 
great  degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  Beyond,  there  is  a grand  distance 
erf  the  forest  of  Dene,  and  the  horizontal  line  is  closed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Monmouthshire  and  Brecknock.  At  sun-set  their  effect  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

After  a few  miles  through  close  hedgerows,  upon  leaving  these  high 
grounds,  the  town  of  Painswick  appeared  in  front,  and  its  well-pro- 
portioned spire,  with  the  hills  rising  gradually  behind  it.  They  are 
soon  drawn  to  a sharp  conic  point,  where  are  perfect  remains  of  a 
Homan  entrenchment,  being  one  of  the  chain  of  Specula  extending 
through  the  lower  division  of  the  province  of  the  Dobuni,  which  has  been 
long  since  occupied  by  the  ill-fated  Charles,  during  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester, in  1643.  We  heard  a tradition,  that  when  the  young  princes 
enquired  of  him  <c  when  they  should  go  home,*'  the  melancholy  mo- 
narch replied  with  tears  of  affection,  “ that  they  had  no  home  to  go 
to/9 

A mile  beyond  opened  to  us  a view  so  extensive  as  to  elude  our  far- 
thest ken.  On  the  left,  the  forest  of  Dene,  dark  and  umbrageous;  the 
broad  water  of  the  river  Severn  glistening  around  its  confines ; the  blue 
mountains  of  Malvern  softened  into  almost  imperceptible  distances; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  the  whole  chain  of  Coteswold  promontories, 
the  sweetly  cultivated  hills  of  Robinhood  and  Churchdown,  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  an  immense  and  most  fertile  vale;  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester, crowned  with  its  elegant  gothic  tower;  all  these  fine  features, 
in  one  grand  whole,  compose  a truly  magnificent  landscape. 

Of 
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Of  this  landscape  it  is  the  peculiar  character  that  each  distance  1$ 
marked  by  some  object  of  consequence,  and  that  each  part  separately 
taken  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  though  the  whole  be  on  too  large  a scale 
for  a single  picture. 

From  the  celebrated  nunnery  of  St.  Luke,  above  the  city  of  Bologna, 
I was  shewn,  as  an  object  of  extraordinary  admiration,  the  view  which 
it  commands  of  the  great  vale  of  Lombardy  and  the  course  of  thePo. 
It  is  an  endless  flat,  with  objects,  excepting  the  city  immediately  be- 
neath, soon  rendered  indiscernible;  and  I could  only  compare  itto  the, 
rich  but  confused  tissue  of  a Turkey  carpet,  even  at  the  middle  dis- 
tance. It  is  a picture  wanting  the  relief  of  a frame,  and  is  in  that 
jfespect  only  inferior' to  our  present  view,  so  magnificently  inclosed  as 
it  is  by  the  Cotesvvold  and  Malvern  mountains. 

Descending  several  steep  hills  in  succession,  we  reached  the  level 
road  to  Gloucester,  and  as  we  turned  round,  Painswick  point  adopted - 
a volcanic  appearance,  and  the  bright  yellow  rocks  being  thrown  into 
£hade,  the  effect  was  not  disturbed. 

At  the  base  of  Robinhood’s-hill,  which  here  assumes  a more  pic* 
turesque  form,  as  it  is  green  to  the  summit,  and  planted  with  taste, 
an  interesting  object  is  Mattesden,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Selwyn.  He  found  it  the  former  but  neglected  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment repaired  and  improved  it,  without  altering  the  original  designf 
In  the  apartments  were  then  some  fine  English  portraits,  and  a bust  of 
Charles  I.  by  Rysbrack,  rivalling  that  by  Bernini.  The  bust  in 
bronze  by  Bernini  was  either  melted  or  stolen  in  the  great  fire  which 
consumed  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  1697.  He  received  1000  Roman 
crowns  for  it,  about  5001.  sterling.  In  the  sale  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion in  1652  it  was  purchased  for  8001.  Like  that  it  was  formed  by 
inspecting  portraits  of  that  monarch,  by  Vandyck.  But  Mattesden  is 
more  known  as  having  been  the  court  of  king  Charles,  when  his  array 
lay  before  Gloucester  for  six-and- twenty  days,  and  lie  was  at  last 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  secure  his  retreat. 

This,  as  it  was  the  first,  was  probably  the  greatest  mortification  he 
met  with  in  his  contest  with  his  people.  Such  was  the  patriotic  ar- 
dour of  the  inhabitants,  that  with  their  city  in  a defenceless  state  they 
defied  a numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  with  their  king  com* 
manding  them ; and  under  the  conduct  of  General  Massie,  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  undertaking  as  hopeless.  A minute  journal  of 
the  occurrences  of  each  day  of  the  siege  is  still  extant,  in  which  the 
incredible  exertions  of  the  citizens  is  detailed.  The  women  and  boys 
were  constantly  employed  in  repairing  the  ramparts  or  supplying  the 
ammunition. 
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For  the  Athenaum . 

* ' 

SYN0N1M1C  ELUCIDATIONS. 

Dumb . Silent,  Mule, 

HE  is  dumb,  who  cannot  speak;  he  is  silent,  who  does  not 
speak;  he  is  mute,  wrhose  silence  is  compulsory.  Mute  is  a participle 
which  means  rendered  dumb  from  w hatever  cause.  Eastern  slaves, 
whose  tongues  have  been  cut  away  that  they  may  be  safe  confidants, 
are  called  mut.es.  Those  only  are  called  dumb,  who  are  so  from 
birth.  The  poets  should  personify  observation  as  silent;  sepresy  as 
xuute ; ignorance  as  dumb. 

Benediction.  Beatitude.  Blessing.  Bliss. 

Benediction  bears  that  relation  to  beatitude  which  benevolence  bears 
to  beneficence:  the  one  is  the  wish,  the  other  the  realization.  The 
benediction  of  the  priest.  The  beatitude  of  heaven. 

Blessing  and  bliss  are  Saxon  words,  answering  nearly  to  the  Latin 
w'ords  benediction  and  beatitude.  • The  blessing  of  the  priest.  The 
bliss  of  heaven. 

Vet  there  is  this  difference  between  benediction  and  blessing;  that 
whereas  benediction  is  only  used  pf  good  wishes  (being  derived  from 
bene  dice  re,  to  say  good)  blessing  is  used  of  good  things.  The  bless- 
ings of  a plentiful  harvest.  The  blessing  of  sunshine. 

And  whereas  beatitude  is  only  used  of  those  who  have  been  ren- 
dered happy  (being  derived  from  the  participle  beatus , made  happy) 
bliss  is  used  of  those  w ho  make  themselves  so.  The  bliss  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  bliss  of  love. 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king.  Pope. 

If  the  Latin  word  had  taken,  which  Cicero  coined  and  could  not 
naturalize,  bealilas , we  should  probably  have  imported  it,  and  have 
had  two  more  synonyms,  beatily  and  blessedness , to  include  in  this  list. 
These  two  words  would  have  been  identical  in  meaping. 

Choaked,  Throttled.  Strangled.  Stifled . Smothered.  Suffocated. 

Here  are  six  words,  describing  stoppage  of  breath.  He  is  choaked,' 
whose  respiration  is  interrupted  from  within , whose  wind-pipe  is' 
irritated  or  closed  by  food  swallowed  amiss,  or  by  such  internal  affec- 
tion as  produces  an  effort  at  coughing.  He  is  throttled,  whose  respi- 
ration is  checked  in  the  throat,  whether  from  without  or  within.  He 
is  strangled,  whose  respiration  is  interrupted  from  without  by  squeez- 
ing the  neck,  w hose  wind-pipe  is  compressed  by  a noose,  or  a bow-' 
string.  He  is  stifled,  whose  respiration  is  stopped  by  repeated  efforts. ; 
He  is  smothered,  whose  respiration  is  interrupted  at  the  orifice  by  co- 
vering the  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  is  suffocated,  whose  respiration 
is  attacked  in  the  lungs  by  the.  introduction  of  irrespirable  or  azotic 
jurs. 

Clouds  of  dust  did  choak 

Contending  troops.  Waller. 
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The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints.  Dryden * 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a strangled  man*  Shakspeare. 

• The  air  we  drew  out  left  the  more  room  for  the  stifling  steams  of 
the  coals.  Boyle . 

Children  have  been  smothered  in  bed  by  the  carelessness  of  nurses.  . 

Truster , 

Miners  are  often  suffocated  by  damps. 

Aceocan  ( whence  to  chonk)  is  to  swell  out  the  cheek,  to  cough* 
Throttle , more  properly  throltel , is  the  throat-instrument,  the  larynx, 

. or  uvula;  from  this  substantive  derives  the  verb,  which  has  corruptly 
assumed  a frequentative  form,  It  for  el. 

.At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larynx  or  throttel  to  qualify  the 
sound . Brown 's  Vulgar  Errors. 

' Strangle  is  the  frequentative  of  stringere , to  compress,  to  grasp. 
Stifle  is  the  frequentative  of  to  stop;  the  French  etoujf'er  and  elouper, 
whence  our  stifle  and  stop  are  both  derived  from  eloupe  or  esloupe 
(Latin  stupa ) a bunch  of  moss  or  tow,  with  which  the  chinks  of  ves- 
sels are  caulked  or  stopped.  Smut , whence  to  smother , is  the  silth  of 
a chimney,  the  soot  and  ashes. 

44  Smother  the  embers,  that  they  may  not  burn  out  before  our  re- 
turn. " 44  Smutty  herrings,  smutty  hams,  are  such  as  are  smoke- 

dried.  ” 44  The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke,  that  neither 

the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works  show  themselves.”  Addison • 

Have  you  but  mark'd  the  fall  of  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it.  Jonson. 

To  smother  is  to  cover  as  with  soot  and  ashes.  To  suffocate  is  to 
put  under  Jire  ( sub  foco)  and  thence  to  destroy  as  fire-damps  destroy. 

Flesh . Meat . Victuals. 

‘ Flesh  is  the  natural  composition  of  an  animal ; meat  is  any  kind  of 
food,  although  commonly  used  of  flesh-meat,  or  butcher's  meat;  vic- 
tual is  a ratio  of  provision,  meat  served  in  portions.  4 4 The  flesh  of  a 
woodcock  is  an  exquisitely  delicate  meat.”  44  Grain  i3  the  meat  of 
birds.”  44  Fish  and  vegetables,  according  to  the  Catholics,  are  the 
proper  meats  during  Lent.”  44  He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place 
three  days  for  lack  of  victuals.”  44  You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he 
holp  to  eat  them.” 

- Flesh  is  a word  common  to  all  the  Gothic  dialects.  Wachter  thinks 
it-  etymologically  connected  with  Leiky  body  ; in  which  case  animat 
otigin  is  the  essential  idea.  Ihre  thinks  it  etymologically  connected 
with  Flek , bacon;  in  which  case  cutting  up  is  the  essential  idea- 
Flitch  Ttivdjlesh  may  have  been  one  word;  yet  it  is  less  harsh  to  sup- 
pose it  connected  with  the  verb  to  Jlush , and  to  place  in  redness  the 
essential  idea.  Meat  signifies  nourishment:  in  the  following  passage 
milk  is  called  a meat. 
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Le  linge,  orn£  de  flcurs,  fut  couvert  pour  toui  m£ts, 

D'un  peu  de  lait,  de  fruits,  et  des  dons  de  Ceres. 

Lajonlaitit . 

Victual  is  from  the  French  vicluaille , which  is  from  the  Italian  vil- 
tuaglia , and  this  from  the  Latin  vectigaL , which  is  apparently  derived 
from  vcscorf  to  feed,  and  meant  first  a requisition  of  provisions,  then  a 
requisition  of  money,  then  tribute. 

Austerity . Severity . Rigour,  % 

“ Austerity  (says  Blair)  relates  to  the  manner  of  living;  severity, 
of  thinking  ; rigor,  of  punishing.  To  austerity  is  opposed  effeminacy  ; 
to  severity,  relaxation ; to  rigor,  clemency.  A hermit  is  austere  in  his 
life;  a casuist,  severe  in  his  decision;  a judge,  rigorous  in  his  sen- 
tence.” 

. In  this  attempt  at  discrimination  there  is  little  exactness.  Austerity 
is  applied  not  only  to  habit,  but  to  doctrine,  and  to  infliction.  Soli- 
tary confinement  is  a severe  form  of  life,  and  a severe  punishment.  , 
Rigid  observances,  rigid  opinions  are  oftener  spoken  of  than  rigid  sen- 
tences. 

A hermit  is  austere  who  lives  harshly;  is  severe,  who  lives  solita- 
rily ; is  rigid,  who  lives  unswervingly.  A casuist  is  austere  who 
commands  mortification;  severe,  who  forbids  conviviality;  rigid, 
whose  exactions  are  unqualified.  A judge  is  austere  who  punishes 
slight  transgressions ; severe,  who  punishes  to  the  utmost;  rigid,  who 
punishes  without  respect  of  persons  and  circumstances. 

Why  this?  Austerity  is  an  idea  of  the  palate;  it  means  crabbed- 
ness. V inuni  austerius.  The  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  keeps 
this  in  view.  Those  modes  of  life  which  are  painful  to  the  moral 
taste,  are  called  austere.  To  shun  luxury,  to  incur  mortification,  to 
fly  from  cheerful  social  enjoyments,  is  to  live  austerely.  Those  doc-  * 
trines  which  are  painful  to  the  moral  taste,  are  called  austere.  Tore- 
probate  fornication,  to  command  flagellation,  to  stimulate  perpetually 
the  ruminations  of  remorse,  is  to  preach  austerely.  To  lay  informa- 
tions for  sabbath-breaking,  for  swearing,  for  gambling,  is  to  execute 
the  laws  austerely.  Austerity  is  opposed  to  suavity. 

Severity  is  not  easily  traced  back  to  the  sensible  idea  in  which  the 
word  originates.  Se  and  vereory  to  bend  down  apart,  are  the  proba- 
ble component  ideas.  To  bend  down,  to  sink,  is  the  result  of  fear  or 
awe.  Metuebant  eum  serviy  verebuntur  liberiy  says  Cicero.  A pious 
fear,  a holy  awe,  is  implied  in  reverence.  The  reverence,  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  croud,  is  severity  in  its  primary  sense.  Severa  virgini - ' 
las.  To  severity  is  opposed  remissness : both  were  used  of  the  wea- 
ther by  the  Latins. 

“ There  is  a difference  between  an  ecclesiastical  censure  and  seve- 
rity ; lor  under  a censure  we  only  include  excommunication,  suspen- 
sion, and  an  interdict;  but,  under  an  ecclesiastical  severity,  every  other, 
punishment  of  the  church  is  intended:  but  according  to  some,  a ceu-» 
sure  and  a severity  U the  same.” — AytiJJ'e . 
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.“  Sever ita tan  in  seneclule  probo*  Cicero.  Falso  nomine  severiialem 
pro  setvUia  appellat.  Tacitus. 

. The  idea  of  lying  prostrate  apart  is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  pray- 
ing anchoret,  of  public  penance,  and  of  affected  strictness,  but  of  cruel 
iuiliction;  and  to  ail  these  cases  severity  is  accordingly  applied.  v ^ 

* Sanctitude  severe  and  pure.  * Milton.  * * 

What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so  severe  with  Origen? 

Slillingfleet. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

The  soldier  was  severely  flogged. 

If  this  be  the  true  theory  of  the  signification  of  severe,  it  ought  not 
to  be  followed  by  the  preposition  with , as  in  Slillingfleet,  but  rather 
by  the  preposition  against , which  is  consistent  with  the  metaphor  im- 
plied. The  word,  however,  is  often  employed  unaccountably,  as  by 
Drydcu.  *. 

Hydra  stands  within, 

Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 

• ^ 

Rigor  is  stiffness : rigid  means  frozen,  stiff  with  cold : aqua  in 
grandines  rigeseunt , rain  hardens  into  hail.  Thawless  unmelting  ob- 
stinacy is  the  metaphor  implied  in  rigor.  Ftrri  rigor • 

The  stones  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel.  Dryden, 

To  rigor  is  opposed  pliancy. 

* Religious  competition  renders  sects  austere,  priests  severe,  and 
establishments  rigid.' 

(To  be  continued .) 


A REMARKABLE  SUPERSTITION. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Atherueum. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  narrative  worth  adding  to  the  cu- 
rious account  of  popular  superstitions  given  in  your  last  number,  it 
is  at  your  service. 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons  iii  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  hit 
son,  has  the  following  passage  in  his  book  “ DeCrandine.”  “la 
these  districts  almost  all  persons,  noble  and  plebeian,  townsmen  and 
rustics,  old  and  young,  believe  that  hail  and  thunder  may  be  produced 
at  the  will  of  man,  that  is,  by  the  incantations  of  certain  men  who 
are  called  TempeslariiP  He  proceeds — “We  have  seen  and  heard 
many  who  are  sunk  in  such  folly  and  stupidity,  as  to  believe  and  as- 
sert that  there  is  a certain  country,  which  they  call  Magonia,  whence 
ships  come  in  the  clouds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  back  the  corn 
which  is  beaten  off  by  the  hail  and  storms,  and  which  those  aerial 
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sailors  purchase  of  the  said  Tempestarii.”  Agobard  afterwards  af- 
firms, that  he  himself  saw  in  a certain  assembly  four  persons,  three 
men  and  a woman,  exhibited  bound,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  these 
ships,  who  had  been  kept  for  some  days  in  confinement,  and  were  now 
brought  out  to  be  stoned  in  his  presence;  but  that  he  rescued  them 
from  the  popular  fury.  He  further  says,  that  there  were  persouswho 
pretended  to  be  able  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  a district  from  tem- 
pests, and  that  for  this  service  they  received  a payment  in  corn  from 
the  credulous  countrymen,  which  payment  was  called  canonicum . 

If  air-balloons  had  been  invented  in  that  period,  what  a confirma- 
tion of  their  superstitious  notions  would  the  arrival  of  one  of  them  in 
that  country  have  been  to  the  inhabitants ! 

* N.  N. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

• Sir, 

IT  is  a circumstance,  I should  conceive,  pretty  well  known 
to  several  of  your  readers,  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  late  and  much  re- 
spected vicar  of  Newcastle,  had  in  contemplation  the  design  of  publish- 
ing an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  a new  and  much  improved 
form.  As  the  precise  extent  of  his  plan  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
known,  I presume  that  a particular  account  of  it  will  not  be  au  unac- 
ceptable addition  to  your  literary  information.  It  was  intended  not 
only  to  comprise  all  the  various  readings  collected  by  former  editors, 
together  with  those  of  a numerous  selection  of  MS.  which  he  had  him- 
self made  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Grecian  Islands, * and  which  at 
the  period  of  his  death  were  in  the  hands  of  several  gentlemen  who 
had  undertaken  to  collate  them,'  but  also  to  exhibit  the  variations  be- 
tween 

• In  a printed  paper  of  “ Hints  and  Observations,”  which  Mr.  Carlyle  circu- 
lated amonsst  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  engaged  to  collate  his  MSS.  he  thua 
enumerates  his  collect  ion:  “Mr.  C.’s  collection  of  MSS.  like  every  other  nume- 
rous one  formed  in  the  East,  is  composed  of  codices  of  five  different  kinds,  via. 
those  containing  the  gospels,  arranged  according  to  the  order  observed  in  onr 
canons;  of  these  t^ere  are  ten  Greek  codices  and  an  Arahicone;  those  contain- 
ing the  Acts  and  Epistles,  of  which  there  are  seveu  codices;  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations, of  which  we  have  only  one  codex;  Evangelistaria,  i.  e.  selections  from 
the  Gospels,  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  be 
read  as  lections  or  lessons  by  the  Greek  ritual,  of  these  theie  are  four  codices; 
and,  Praxapostoloi,  i.  e.  similar  selections  troiu  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  of  thesa 
we  have  five  codices.  These  two  last  specie#  of  codices  go  under  the  common 
name  of  Lectionaria.  The  whole  of  the  present  MSS.  were  either  brought  by 
Mr.  C.  from  Syria,  or  furnished  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jemsatem  from  his  library 
at  Constantinople,  or  lastly,  collected  by  iMr.  Hunt  aud  Mr.  Carlyle  in  tha 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  the  sea  of  Marmora.”  j 
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tween  the  different  printed  editions. * To  facilitate  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  his  comprehensive  plan,  it  was  his  design  to  have  arranged  < 
ail  the  printed  testaments  under  two  general  classes,  viz.  standard 
copies,  i.  e.  those  which  have  been  admitted  as  received  texts,  includ- 
ing all  those  which  have  strictly  followed  them;  and,  independent 
editions,  i.e.  such  as  have  followed  no  particular  established  text,  but 
have  been  formed  by  their  respective  editors  according  to  their  own 
judgment.  Under  this  last  class  he  proposed  to  arrange  such  editions 
as  those  of  Matthaei,  Alter,  YVoide,  and  Kipling,  on  account  of  their 
being  primed  from  some  uncnliated  codices.  By  this  arrangement  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  labour  would  have  been  avoided,  since  by 
collating  only  those  standard  copies  in  the  first  class  which  varied  from 
each  other,  the  necessity  of  collating  any  subsequent  editions  that  pro- 
fessedly followed  them  would  be  entirely  done  away.  The  editions  in 
the  second  class  professing  to  follow  no  previous  copy,  but  being  form- 
ed either  directly  from  9ome  unprinted  codex,  or  varying  from  the  re- 
ceived texts  by  the  admission  of  readings  presumed  to  be  superior  or 
more  authentic,  such  as  those  of  Colimeus,  BengU,  Bowyer,  Cries- 
bach,  See.  would  of  course  all  require  to  be  distinctly  collated. 

Much  and  deeply  for  the  interests  of  sacred  literature  in  particular 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  this  truly  eminent  and  indefatigable  critic 
should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  this  and  other  unaccomplished 
schemes  of  literary  usefulness. 4-  When  the  MSS.  were  returned  in 
consequence  of  his  death,  a very  small  proportion  of  them,  not,  I be- 
lieve, 

« • 

• In  the  paper  to  which  I have  above  referred,  Mr.  C.  without  entering  into 
a detailed  account  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  stales,  that,  “ if  his  proposals  meet 
with  encouragement  from  the  public,  he  means  to  give  all  the  various  readings, 
that  have  been  published  by  previous  editors  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
not  found  to  be  erroneous.  But  as  most  of  these  editors  have  made  use  of  a 
different  text  from  that  of  Mills  (by  which  he  proposed  to  collate  his  MSS.)  in 
adapt;og  their  various  readings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collate  the  text  of  each 
of  these  editions  with  that  of  Mills,  and  to  mark  down  every  variation  from 
Mills's  text  in  the  same  manner  as  the  various  readings  of  a MS.  Such  a colla- 
tion will  occasion  some  trouble,  but  it  will  also  be  attended  with  considerable 
advantage,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  at  one  glance,  different 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  each  other,  and  observing  the  several  al- 
terations that  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  by  the  respective  editors.” 

t Mr.  Carlyle  died  at  Newcastle-upon  Tyne,  April  IV,  1804,  aged  45  years. 
He  was  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  by  the  present  amiable  Bishop  of  which  diocese  he 
had  not  long  been  presented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Newcastle.  He  had  also 
been  recently  appointed  a chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Of  his  know, 
ledge  of  Oriental  literature  he  gave  an  elegant  specimen  in  his  translation  of 
Select  pieces  of  Arabic  poetry,  and  has  left  a monument  of  his  classical  taste  for 
poetry  in  some  posthumous  pocius,  chiefly  suggested  by  scenes  in  Asia  Minor.’ 
At  the  time  of  his  dissolution  he  was  engaged  in  the  prenaiation  of  a correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Arabic  bible.  During  the  snort  period  of  his  residence  at  New- 
castle, the  severe  sufferings  of  the  painful  disorder  which  terminated  his  exist- 
ence, prevented  his  ever  engaging  in  his  professional  duties.  But  those  who 
enjoyed  tne  opportunity  of  access  to  him  in  private,  and  could  thns  witness  his 
virtues,  and  appreciate  the  powers  of  his  mind,  will  long  and  deeply  regret  the 
loss  of  a man,  whose  premature  fate  has  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its  great 
aud  distinguished  ornaments. 
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llcve,  above  three  or  four,  had  been  completely  collated,  nor  any  one’ 
of  the  printed  editions  even  commenced.  As  one  of  those  to  whom  a' 
share  of  the  labour  had  been  assigned,  I cannot  but  lament  that  a 
work  of  such  obvious  importance  should  be  abandoned;-  I could  al-‘ 
most  hope  that  the  mere  expression  of  such  regret,-  equally  felt,  as  Is 
am  persuaded  it  is,  by  the  rest  of  Mr.  C.’s  coadjutors,  vV ho  had  the* 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  appreciating  the  full  value  of  his  labours, 
plight  act  as  a stimulus  to  induce  the  proprietors,  into  whose  hands  his  . 
MSS.  have  since  fallen,  to  resume  and  complete  the  undertaking.  • 
That  such  of  your  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in-  subjects  of  biblical’ 
criticism  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  MSS.  and  more 
fully  enter  into  Mr.  C.’s  views  respecting  them,  I subjoin  some  ex-1 
tracts  from  one  of  his  letters  relative  to  them,  which  I have  no  doubt' 
will  afford  them  considerable  pleasure. 

Upon  looking  over  and  arranging  the  different  MSS.  which  I 
brought  from  the  East,'  I find  the  Greek  ones,-  containing  the  New 
Testament,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  be  much  more  valuable  as  well 
as  numerous  (compared  with  those  already  known)  than  I had  appre- 
hended; for  I believe  they  amount  to  near  a lenth  pari  of  all  the  MSS.: 
of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  yet  examined  in  Europe. 
Some  of  these  MSS.  are  only  lent  me  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  at 
least  I am  bound  to  return  them  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  should 
he  ever  demand  them.  I am  very  desirous,  therefore,  of  having  the 
whole  number  of  codices  which  I possess  collated  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  order  tobriugthis  about,  1 have  determined  to  make  application  to 
my  different  clerical  friends  whom  I conceive  equal  to  the  task,  and 
who  would  not  dislike  such  an  employment,  to  lend  me  their  assist- 
ance in  completing  my  plan.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing5 
with  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  a scheme,  as  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  collation  is  the  true  basis  of  all  biblical  criticism. 

. “ The  MSS.  have  no  contractions,  and  are  in  general  written  in  a 
large  hand,  so  that  when  two  or  three  trials  have  familiarized  your* 
eye  to  the  few  letters  which  differ  in  form  from  our  common  alphabet, 
the  difficulty  in  comparing  the  MSS.  with  the  printed  copy  will  nor 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  comparing  two  printed  copies  with  each 
other.  * This  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  done,  except  making  every 
discrepancy  between  the  MSS.  and  the  published  text  with  accuracy. 
And  as  I should  not  .think  of  publishing  the  various  readings  lor  at 
least  a year,  I should  hope  the  intermediate  time  would  enable  you  to 
complete  the  collation  without  interfering  with  your  other  avocations. 
J shall  only  add,  that  when  the  work  appears,  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  assisted  me  in  it  will  be  given  in  the  preface,  with 
fvery  acknowledgment  that  their  kindness  has  deserved.” 

Had  Mr.  Carlyle  lived  to  complete  his  work,  he  would  have  proba- 
bly given  before  the  commencement  of  its  publication  a detailed  pro- 
spectus of  its  plan  and  extent.  The  part  which  occupied  his  own  im- 
mediate attention,  and  some  other  particulars  relative  to  his  design, 
will  form  the  subject  of  a future  communication.  * ■ 
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A GRAMMATICAL  DISCUSSION.-  . r> 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

Sir,  • • • . 

IN  page  468  of  the  Athenaeum,  I find  observations  on  the 
impropriety  of  using,  in  certain  instances,  what  has  been  named  a1 
double  perfect,  to  express  the  past  contemplation  of  a then  present,* 
or  a subsequent,  action,  depending  upon  a finite  verb.  To  the  pro- 
priety of  these  I give  my  fullest  assent;  but,  as  the  phraseology  has 
occasioned  a considerable  want  of  concord  among  grammarians,  and  as 
I have  not  yet  found  the  subject  explained  in  a way  level  to  the  capaci- 
ties of,  at  least,  your  junior  readers,  who  are  particularly  interested  im 
grammatical  discussions,  I shall  first  transcribe  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  critical  grammarians  against  such  a usage;  I s hall- 
then  copy  die  opinion  of  a late  ingenious  writer  on  grammar,  whosup-j 
ports  the  usage;  and  shall  conclude  with  a few  explanatory  remarks  of; 
xny  own,  written  many  months  ago,  and  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended to  be  intruded  on  the  public,  through  any  periodical  vehicle. 
In  regard  to  the  idea,  44  that,  as  one  of  the  verbs  was  in  the  preterite, - 
the  other  should  be  so  too,”  I shall  only  observe,  that,  when  different 
actions  are  spoken  of  contemporaneously,  congruity  in  the  tenses  is 
certainly  requisite,  but,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  44  He  designed  to 
have  written,”  the  time  of  the  intention,  and  dial  of  the  consequent 
action,  are  obviously  and  necessarily  different.  Strictly  speaking, * 
there  is  but  one  verb  or  affirmation  in  the  sentence,  namely,  designed , 
the  other  words  being  to  be  considered  as  constituting  merely  an  ob- 
jective case;  thus,  u He  designed — what  ? the  actual  possession  of  an 
action  not  yet  done,  and  yet  characterised  as  done  by  d»e  designer  him- 
self, and  the  future  doing  of  which  is  the  object  of  his  own  intention, 
i need  not  add,  that,  as  what  is  not  doue  cannot  be  {assessed  as  done,’ 
so  it  is  an  absurdity  to  design  or  to  contemplate  the  possession  of  such 
a contradiction.  As  well  might  it  be  necessary  to  say  in  Latin  debui 
legisst , instead  of  debui  lcgerey  for  “I  ought  to  have  read,”  an  error 
which  I am  confident  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent would  not  fall  into.  Lest  it  should  be  objected,  that,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  phrase,  there  is  a double  perfect,  I beg  leave  to 
premise,  that,  as  the  English  ought , which  once  denoted  past  duty, 
is  now  confined  chiefly,  perhaps  wholly,  to  the  expression  of  present 
duty,  it  is  necessary  in  English  to  mark  the  past  time  by  means  of  the 
dependent  infinitive.  Dr.  Crombie  writes,  “I  have  lost  this  game, 
“ though  I thought  I should  have  won  it.”  It  ought  to  be,  44  though 
44  thought  I should  win  it.”  This  is  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  as, 
“ I expected  to  have  seen  you,”  44  I intended  to  have  written.”  The 
44  preterite  time  is  expressed  by  the  tenses  44  expected,”  44  intended,” 
44  and,  how  far  back  soever  that  expectation  or  intention  may  be  re-* 
44  ferred,  the  seeing  or  writing  must  be  considered  as  contemporary, 
11  or  as  soon  to  follow;  but  cannot,,  without  absurdity,  be  considered 
as  anterior.” 
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The  other  grammarian  writes,  “ Several  grammarians,  particularly 
44  Lowlh,  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  opinion,  reprobate  such 
44  phrases  as  have  the  past  infinitive,  as  they  call  it,  after  a verb  of 
44  past  time;  as,  44 1 desired  to  have  written;0  but  their  criticism  is 
44  misplaced;  For,  44  to  have  written”  is  present  and  future  as  well 
44  as  past,  and  can  properly  be  associated  with  any  time.  There  is 
44  no  absurdity  whatever  in  such  expressions;  44 1 desired  to  have 
4>  written”  signifies,  I contemplated  the  completion  or  termination  of 
44  writing  with  pleasure,  whenever  it  might  take  place.  • If  we  can 
44  properly  say  we  desire  the  whole  of  any  act,  certainly  it  cannot  be 
44  absurd  to  say  we  desire  any  point  or  period  of  it.” 

In  answer  to  some  of  these  latter  observations  I shall  make  a few 
remarks.  Nine  days  ago,  I said  44 1 intend  to  write  to  my  friend” — 
but  1 did  not  write  to  him.  To-day,  in  speaking  of  this  intention, 
which  is  now'  past , 1 say  44  Nine  days  ago  I intended — what  * — look 
to  the  foregoing  example  for  the  intention,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  be  the  same  and  unaltered,  and  must,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pressed in  precisely  the  same  words , 44 1 intended  to  write  to  my 
triend,”  and  not  44  to  have  written.”  And  I do  assert,  in  opposition 
to  this  grammarian,  that,  if  we  intend  any  part  of  the  action  only  of 
the  verb  write , to  write  must  remain  unchanged  : thus,  44  I intend,  I 
have  intended,  1 had  intended,  &;c.  to  write.”  I do  uot  say  that  44  I 
intended  to  have  written”  is  ungrammatical  in  its  form,  but  that  it 
involves  a contradiction,  since  in  it  no  present  or  future  action  of  the 
verb  write  is  the  object  of  my  intention,  but  a past  action  as  done  by 
myself,  along  w ith  the  possession  of  it,  while  at  the  same  lime  I mean 
to  refer  to  an  action  not  yet  done , consequently  not  possessed  as  done , 
and  which  is  to  be  done.  As  to  the  idea  that  44  to  have  wTitten”  is 
present  and  future  as  well  as  past , I shall  only  observe  that,  per  se,  to 
have , denotes  possession  indefinitely  as  to  time ; that  the  accessary 
word  written  refers  to  an  action  already  completed,  and,  by  an  obvious 
and  necessary  inference,  in  past  time,  and  that  therefore,  it  is  not 
an  object  of  intention,  a w'ord  which,  in  its  very  nature,  is  prospective ; 
and  that  when  the  simple  to  write  follow's  a verb  in  any  time,  it  al- 
ways denotes  the  time  relatively  present,  or  the  time  following. 

If  it  be  proper  to  say  44  I intended  to  have  writteu,”  w-hy  may  w'e 
not  say,  and  why  do  we  not  find,  44 1 intend  to  have  written,”  which 
would  be  equally  proper,  since  it  is  certain  that  every  past  intention 
was  atone  tim t present,  and  since  the  action  which  we  intend  may  be 
the  same  as  that  which  we  intended,  and  must  consequently  be  couched 
in  the  same  words  ? And,  if  such  forms  as  44  to  have  written”  denote 
past,  present,  and  likewise  future  time,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
last  quoted  grammarian  they  do,  this  is  an  additional  reason  against 
considering  44  I intend  to  have  written”' as  an  impropriety,  for  noone 
can  assert  that  future  action  is  incompatible  writh  44 1 intend.”  1 am 
not  ignorant  that  there  is  in  the  English  language  one  compound  tense, 
the  perfect-future,  which  seems  to  give  a sanction  to  such  forms  ; but, 
since  this  tense,  as  a whole,  is  universally  known  and  allowed  to  de- 
note solely  and  exclusively  futurity  of  possession  (although  in  oue  of 
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its  parts  it  may  imply  present  intention  or  obligation)  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a future  action  previously  to  another  future  action  indicated  by 
another  verb,  expressed  or  understood,  to  which  action  the  completion 
of  its  own  particularly  refers;  and  since  this  form  is  never  used,  like 
the  one  now  condemned,  to  denote  the  bare  intention  of  performing 
merely  a simple,  future  action,  the  object  of  the  intention,  without  any 
necessary  reference  to  another  action;  arguments  drawn  from  its  exist- 
ence or  nature  will  not  tend,  I conceive,  to  confirm  the  propriety  of 
that  phraseology,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  which  is  so  generally  considered  as  reprehensible.  While  I con- 
demn “ 1 intended  to  have  written  a letter”  in  reference  to  the  future 
action  of  writing,  we  may  with  propriety  say,  in  a certain  sense,  “I 
intended  to  have  my  letter  written  ;”  for,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
the  one  form,  action,  and  past  action  too,  is  the  primary  idea,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  verb,  intended , the  possession 
being  but  a secondary  one,  while,  in  the  latter,  relatively  present,  or, 
by  inference,  future  possession  is  the  primary  idea,  which  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  leading  verb,  the  action  being  to  be 
considered  as  only  the  secondary  idea.  . 

“ Besides  (adds  the  last-mentioned  grammarian)  upon  their  princi- 
ple it  would  be  wrong  to  say  “ I desire,  expect,  8cc.  to  have  written,” 
as  well  as  “ I desired,  8cc.”  so  that  one  form  of  the  infinitive  mode 
must  be  wholly  laid  aside.”  He  much  mistakes,  if  he  thinks  that  the 
form  of  the  infinitive,  which  contains  to  h iave , must  be  wholly  laid 
aside.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that,  whenever  a past  action 
w'ith  the  possession  of  it,  and  not  a present  or  future  action,  is,  con- 
sistently with  the  nature  of  the  leading  verb,  dependent  upon  this 
last,  this  form  must  be  used.  Thus,  if  I refer  to  the  possession  of  a 
-finished  action,  I shall  say  “ He  appears,”  or,  “ He  appeared  to 
have  written  the  letter;”  “ He  seems,”  or,  “ He  seemed  to  have  slu - 
died  Homer,”  because,  in  such  expressions,  an  action,  referred  to 
either  as  past  or  present,  may,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  the  finite 
verb,  and  with  the  nature  of  things,  be  predicated  of  the  subject  or 
nominative.  But,  after  such  verbs  as  desire , design , intend , expect , 
denoting  mental  affections  plainly  referring  to  futurity,  and  which  are 
verbs  of  a prospective  nature,  such  a form  of  the  infinitive  is  requisite 
as  indicates  subsequent  and  not  past  action.  The  result  of  this  dis- 
cussion (which  is  longer  than  “ 1 intended  it  to  be)  is  simple,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  two  rules,  which,  1 believe,  will  in  most  instances 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  which  ought  to  be  used  after  an- 
other verb.  1st.  When  merely  the  action  of  the  subsequent  verb, 
either  present  or  future,  is  intended,  use  the  present  of  the  infinitive  of 
this  verb;  thus,  “It  pleases  me,”  or,  “It  pleased  me  to  give  good 
advice.”  2dly.  Wrhen  not  merely  the  action  of  the  verb  is  inteiidcd, 
but  the  past  action  and  the  possession  of  it,  use  what  is  named  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive,  provided  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
leading  verb,  a form  implying  a past  action  cau  be  the  object  of  its 
reference,  or  can,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  things,  be  dependent 
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upon  it;  thus,  “ It  pleases  me,”  or,  “ It  pleased  me  to  Have  given 
good  advice.” 

Mr.  L.  Murray’s  remarks  on  this  subject  are,  in  general,  correct; 
but,  from  not  having  clearly  seen  the  real  principles  upon  which  hii 
practice  depended,  he  has  fallen  into  error;  thus  he  says  “ In  the 
sentence  which  follows,  the  latter  verb  is  with  propriety  put  in  the 
“ perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood : “ It  would  have  afforded  me 
f‘  great  pleasure  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence.’* 
“ As  the  message  must  have  preceded  the  pleasure,  the  infinitive 
which  expresses  it,  must  also  be  precedent  in  lime.'1  According 
to  the  remarks  contained  in  this. paper,  both  “ to  be,”  and  “to  have 
been,”  are  perfectly  correct,  although  the  sense  is  thereby  varied; 
for,  if  the  circumstance  of  being  the  messenger  is  the  cause  of  the  plea* 
sure,  “ to  be”  must  be  used  ; if  the  possession  of  the  finished  circum* 
Stance  of  being  the  messenger  is  the  cause  of  joy,  have,  denoting  pos- 
session, and  been , the  finished  state,  must  be  used;  and  both  forms 
appear  to  me  strictly  correct.  To  make  this,  if  necessary,  a little 
plainer,  suppose  that  I am  a messenger  come  from  France  with  the 
tidings  of  an  honourable  peace,  and  that  I wish  to  express  the  plea* 
sure  I received  during  the  journey  from  this  circumstance,  I say  “ To 
be  the  messenger  of  such  tidings  afforded  me  pleasure.”  But  if  after 
my  arrival,  and  after  having  delivered  my  message,  I wish  to  refer  to 
the  pleasure  aHorded  me  (perhaps  lately)  by  being  in  possessionof  the 
finished  state  of  being  the  messenger,  I shall  say,  ii4to  have  been  the 
messenger  of  such  tidings  afforded  me  pleasure.”  Neither  can  I ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  “ I wish  to  have  written,”  “ I wished  to  have 
written,”  kc.  which  are  in  pointed  contradiction  to  his  own  remark, 
that,  “all  verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command, 
must  invariably  be  followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of  the 
infinitive.” 

I am,  Sir,  youn,  8tc.  J.  GRANTi  r 
Crouch  End,  June  2, 1807. . . , » 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Alhcnceum. 

‘ WHAT  CONSTITUTES  COUNTRY. 

Sir, 

IN  a volume  ’ lately  published,  entitled,  “ Dutensiana,* 
there  is  a paragraph  under  the  . head  IVhal  constitutes  country  ? In 
this  the  writer  contends,  that  although  a native  of  France;  he  is  not  a 
Frenchman;  for  (says  he)  being  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  my  pa- 
rents, which  was  protestantism,  I could  not  consider  France  as  my 
country,  since  it  was  a maxim  with  the  government  of  that  kiugdorii 
that  it  acknowledged  no  protestants  in  France.  He  proceeds — “At. 
the  time  I determined  to  quit  it,  the  protestants  were  excluded  from 
kll  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  subject  of  a state.  ’ A p rotes  taut 
could  not  contract  a valid  marriage;  his  -children  were  deemed  illegf- 
' * • ' ' timate; 
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'timatc;  they  could  hold  no  place  either  in  the  army,  at  the  bar,  or  ta 
the  church.” 

* If  this  reasoning  of  M.  Dutens  be  good,  how  is  it  possible  to  for- 
bear applying  it  to  the  numerous  class  of  subjects  of  England  who  art 
in  a similar  predicament?  An  English  non- conformist  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  whether  protestant  or  catholic,  lies  under  even  greater 
disabilities  than  those  mentioned,  with  respect  to  places  of  public  trust 
vr  emolument,  for  he  is  excluded  from  all ; and  should  he,  from 
scruple,  refuse  compliance  with  the  matrimonial-rite  of  the  church 
(except  lie  were  a quaker)  the  consequences  would  be  the  same  illegi- 
timacy of  his  children.  . Is  not  England  then  his  country?  This  is  a 
most  important  question,  and  the  time  apparently  draws  near  in  which 
it  mnsl  press  home  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
public  welfare. 

After  the  loads  of  pamphlets  that  have  been  written  to  justify  reli- 
gious tests  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  civil  privileges,  it  still  re- 
mains an  uncontrovertible  fact , that  there  are  in  this  country  a number 
of  persons,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  property  and  influence,  who 
think  themselves  treated  with  injustice,  and  to  whom  their  country 
appears  in  the  light  of  a partial  step-mother^  rather  than  that  of  a 
kind  and  equitable  parent.  That  it  is  worth  while  to  conciliate  such 
persons  will  scarcely  he  disputed  by  those  who  have  remarked  the 
urgent  call  for  unanimity  and  concord  in  the  present  alarming  state  of 
affairs,  from  the  highest  authority.  It  cannot  be  that  such  language 
is  used  as  a mere  unmeaning  cant,  without  the  least  intention  of  taking 
any  steps  to  abolish  those  differences  which  obviously  tend  to  destroy 
unanimity.  That  would  be  adding  insult  to  injury. 

What  can  now  be  intended  by  the  test  laws  ? To  produce  unifor- 
mity in  religion?  How  little  they  are  calculated  for  that  purpose  ex- 
perience has  sufficiently  proved.  * To  form  a bulwark  to  the  national 
church?  If. the  church  had  not  much  stronger  bulwarks  than  tests,  it 
would  indeed  be  in  danger.  To  promote  a spirit  of  piety?  On  the 
contrary,  they  conduce  to  the  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  rite  of  re- 
ligion in  a manner  that  is  lamented  by  all  serious  and  thinking  men. 
Wherefore,  then,  are  they  continued?  Merely  through  the  force  of 
prejudice,  and  a senseless  dread  of  innovation.  When  the  time  shall 
cotue — as  come  it  certainly  will — when  England,  no  longer  behind 
her  neighbours  in  true  policy  and  liberality,  shall  admit  the  principle 
that  difference  in  religion  is  no  ground  of  difference  in  civil  rights , it 
will  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  she  could  so  long  have  delayed  to 
recognize  a maxim  so  obviously  just  and  wise. 

In  reality,  it  is  the  system  of  toleration^  of  which  we  so  loudly 
boast,  that  has  made  us  insensible  to  the  evils  still  retained  under  it, 
because  we  have  only  looked  at  the  greater  evils  subsisting  under  an 
tntolertmt  system.  Toleration!  there  is  insult  in  the  very  word. 
My  neighbour  presumes  to  lolerale  or  endure  me  who  differ  from  him 
in  a matter  in  which  I have  fully  as  good  a right  to  judge  for  inyself  as 
be  has.  It  is  true,  he  is  stronger  than  1,  and  might  knock  me  down, 
dr  thrust  me  out  of  the  parish.  He  does  not  -do  this,  and  therefore 
Vox..  IJ.  S thinks 
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.thinks  himself  extremely  humane  and  forbearing,  though  he  treats  me 
with  every  other  species  of  indignity.  . 

--  To  revert  to  the  introductory  question,  What  constitutes  country? 
lit  is  that  place  which  is  the  seat  of  our  most  powerful  associations. 
Many  of  these,  in  a well-disposed  mind,  and  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, are  of  a most  endearing  kind,  and  strongly  attach  us  to 
place , even  in  spite  of  local  disadvantages.  But  there  may  also  be  as- 
sociations of  the  repulsive  nature;  and  when  these  overbalance  the  at- 
tractive, the  charm  of  place  is  dissolved , and  country  ceases  to  be  the 
same.  It  should  then  be  the  object  of  wise  and  enlightened  policy  to 
multiply  all  the  agreeable  associations  belonging  to  country,  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  avert  all  unpleasant  ones.  In  this  attempt  nature 
has  done  much  to  favour  governments,  for.  many  ties  of  affection  are 
already  formed  by  habit  and  the  charities  of  life  before  any  estimate 
•f  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  can  be  made.  It  can  only  he 
through  some  flagrant  abuse  in  the  rulers  that  the  natives  of  any  coun- 
try are  brought  to  consider  themselves  as  aliens,  and  are  driven  to 
seek  a preferable  settlement*  abroad.  Such  an  abuse  is  subjecting  a 
part  of ^htna to  disabilities  for  the  .sake  of  partial  and  subaltern  in- 
terests, which  must  also  appear  to  the  sufferers  unjust  aud  unneces- 
sary. 

* The  nation  that  cannot  see,  or  will  not  amend,  such  radical  errors 

in.  its  political  system,  must  expect  to  be  taught  wisdom  by  some  very 
severe  lesson.  ».  « 

A REMONSTRANT. 

* b.  . ; * f * / 

> l#  • 
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t To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

• . # • 

Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  your  last  number  observes,  that 
I- have  fallen  into  a very  common  error,  in  attributing  the  inventing 
the.  cotton -spinning  machines  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  . 1 confess 
f stated  Sir  Richard  as  the  inventor  entirely  from  the  authority 
of  common  report  in  Lancashire , and  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  cotton-spinning  forms  a considerable  branch  of  trade:  but  on 
referring,  to  that  excellent  work,  “ Aikin’s  Biography,*’  I find  that  the 
account  of  him  there  agrees  precisely  with  the  opinions  which  I have 
imbibed,. namely,  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was  the  first  man  who 
ever  brought  cotton-spinning  hy  machinery  to  such  a pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, as  to  pay  tlte  proprietor  a return  for  his  time  and  out-laid  money 
accompanied  with  a profetj  all  of  which  Sir  Richard  did  ultimately 
succeed  in.  The  work  alluded  toobserves,  that  several  had  attempted 
it  before  him,  but  none  had  succeeded.  However,  if  your,  corres- 
pondent's friend,  Mr.  Crompton,  did  (before,  or  as  soon  as  Sir  Richard ) 
invent  the  machinery, alluded  to,  1 am  certainly  wrong  informed;  the 
merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Crompton,  and  my  thanks  to  your  correspondent 
for  his  communication.  He  also  states,  that  a hank  of  cottou  yarn 

run* 
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runs  840  yards,  whence  my  calculation  would  appear  to  fall  short  of 
the  real  length  of  the  yam;  I therefore  will  beg  leave  here  to  remark, 
that  I reduced  the  length  of  the  hank  to  78 J yards,  which  is  a practice 
>ve  universally  adopt  at.  themanufactory,  when  calculating  the  quantity 
of  yarn  required  for  webs*  and  we  seldom  find  fine  yarn  will  run  morq 
than  that  quantity,'  in  consequence  of  the  loss  and  waste  in  winding, 
warping,  fee.  fee.  Nevertheless,  the  length  on  the  reel  is  what  your 
correspondent  states,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  correct,  although 
the  manufacturer  cannot  count  on  .so  much  from  the  circumstances  1 

_ ' * • • »'•  » r f * . ^ 

have  stated.  The  insertion  of  the  above  will  much  oblige, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  W.  T. 

^ . 9 4 „ 4r 

London,  July  3,  1807. 
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1 40.  The  Ophites,.  . 

THE  Ophites  must  have  been  just  «uch  jugglers  as  always 
have  existed,  and  still  exist  in  the  same  countries;  they  are  classed 
among  heretics,  because  when  Christianity  became  prevalent  in 
Egypt,  they  made  their  snakes  Christian  divinities,  as  they  had  before 
been  demi-gods,  and  are  now  sheiks.  St.  Augustine's  account  of 
them  makes  this  quite  clear.  “ they  have  a snake  (he  says)  whom 
they  feed  and  worship,  who,  at  the  incantation  of  the  priest,  comes  out 
of  his  cavern,  and  gets  upon  the  altar,  which  is  placed  close  thereto, 
and  licks  their  oblations,  and  turning  himself  round  them,  returns 
into  his  hole.  They  then  break  the  oblations  for  the  Eucharist^  as 
having  been  sanctified  by  the  serpent  Christ."  St.  Epipkanius  adds*, 
that  each  of  them  kissed  the  snake,  who  had  either  been  tamed  by 
charms,  or  by  some  operation  of  the  devil. 

41.  The  Oak  of  Mature, 

In  one  remarkable  instance  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  pagan 
Arabs  united  in  religious  feelings.'  This  was  in  their  reverence  for  the 
Oak  of  Mamre,  where  the  angels  had  appeared  to  Abraham;  for 
Abraham’s  sake  the  Jews  held  the  place  holy,  the  Arabs  for  the  angels, 
the  Christians,  because,  in  the  ignorance  of  their  own  scriptures,  they 
affirmed,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  accompanied  those  angels  to  destroy 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  An  annual  fair  was  held  here,  and  every  man 
sacrificed  after  the  manner  of  his  country ; nor  was  the  meeting  ever 
disgraced  by  any  act  of  intemperance  or  Indecency.  Nothing  had 
been  done  tq  injure  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  place.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  well  which  Abraham  had  dug,  and' the  buildings  which 
be  had  inhabited  beside  the  oak.  These  remains  were  destroyed  by 
order  of  Constantine,  in  abhorrence  of  the  impious  toleration  exhibited 
there  ! A church  was  built  upon  the  spot,  and  Mamre,  so  interesting 
to  the  poet  and  tht  philosopher,  became  a mere  den  of  superstition. 

it.  >'  r f f 
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42.  The  Simorg.  r j 

The  author  of  Thalaba  has  mistaken  the  sex  of  hrs  friend,  the  fei- 
tnorg.  She  is  a hen ; there  is  indeed  a cock  also,  but  he  is  of  some 
Jhferior  species ; a sort  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark;  the  Simorg’i 
consort,  not  the  cock  Simorg. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Shah-namah  which  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be  found  concerning  this  all- 
.knowing  bird,  who  is  there  represented  as  possessing  one  species  of 
knowledge,  of  which  she  would  not  immediately  be  suspected.  Zal« 
ztr\  the  rather  of  Rustam,  is  exposed  by  his  own  father,  Saum;  who 
takes  him  for  a young  deviling,  because  he  has  a black  body  and  white 
hair.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elburs,  where  the  Si- 
xnorg  has  her  nest;  she  takes  him  up,  and  breeds  him  with  her  own 
young,  who  are  very  desirous  of  eating  hiqa,  but  she  preserves  him. 
When  Zalzer  is  grown  up  and  leaves  the  nest,  the  Simorg  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers,  telling  him,  whenever  he  is  in  great  distress,  to 
burn  it,  and  she  will  immediately  come  to  his  assistance.  Zalzer 
marries  Rodahver,  who  is  likely  to  die  in  childing;  he  then  burns  the 
feather;  and  the  Simorgappears,  and  orders  the  Cesarean  operation  to 
be  performed.  As  these  stories  are  not  Ferdusi’s  invention,*  but  the 
old  traditions  of  the  Persians,  collected  and  arranged  by  him,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  fact  concerning  that  operation  which  is  to  be  met 
with ; earlier,  probably,  than  the  fable  of  Seraele.  Zalzar  was  ordered 
first  to  give  her  wine,  which  acts  as  a' powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing 
up  the  incision,  to  anoint  it  with  a mixture  of  milk,  musk,  and  grass, 
pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to  rub  it  with  n 
Simorg’s  feather.  ; 

In  Mr.  Charles  Fox’s  collection  of  Persic  books  is  an  illuminated 
copy  of  Ferdusi,  containing  a picture  of  the  Simorg,  there  represented 
as  an  ugly,  dragon- looking  sort  of  bird.  I should  be  loath  to  believe 
that  she  has  so  bad  a physiognomy ; and  as  in  the  same  volume  there 
are  bl^e  and  yellow  horses,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is 

not  a genuine  likeness  of 

. . • . ‘ 

The  all-knowing  bird  of  ages,  who  hath  seen 
The  earth  with  all  her  children  thrice  destroyed. 


When  the  genius  of  Aladin’s  lamp  is  asked  to  bring  a roc’s  egg 
and  hang  up  in  the  hall,  he  is  greatly  enraged,  and  says,  u Wretch, 
wouldst  thou  have  me  hang  up  ;my  master?”  From  the  manner  ia 
which  rocs  are  usually  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  tales,  the  reader  is  a$ 
much  surprized  at  this  indignation  as  Aladin  himself.  Perhaps  the 
original  may  have  Simorg  instead  of  roc.  To  think,  indeed,  of  robbing 
the  Simorg's  nest,  either  for  the  sake  of  drilling  the  eggs,  or  of  poach- 
ing them,  would,  in  a believer,  whether  Shiah  or  Sunni,  be  the  height 
of  human  impiety. - 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  we  bad  a faithful  version  of  the 
Shah-namah;  national  patronage  is  required  for  such  a work.  . 

■ ’ - 46.  Ia 
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43.  In  the  library  of  the  Liverpoof  Athenacdm  is  a book  in  French, 

printed  for  the  use  of  the  bliud;  the  letter?,- .;v?hfch>rt  very'Jaj^ 
are  raised  cameodike,  so  as  to  be  distinguished,  it  js  svipposed, 
practised  touch.  This  is  a very  useless  invention;  whatever  blind? 
man  could  afford  to  purchase  books  printed  lathis  manner,  could .a£ ; 
lord  to  keep  a person  to  read  to  him,  . ' 4 , A j.  ; j , * t-k  %.  a i 

. I have  no  where  met  with  a more  useful  hint  for  the  learned  blind,  i 
than  in  the  following  passage  from  Thevenot's  Travels. 

44  At  Ispahan  I saw  one  of  those  princes  at  his  house  whose  eyes  had 
been  plucked  out;  he  is  a very  learned  man,  especially  14  the  mathe- 
matics, of  which  he  has  books  always  read  to  Jtini;  aiq i as  th  astro- 
nomy and  astrology,  he  has  the  calculations  read  unto  him,  and  writes 
them  very  quickly  with  the  point  of  his  finger,  having  wax,  which  he 
prepares  himself,  like  small  twine  less  than  ordinal y packthread,  and 
this  wax  he  lays  upon  a large  board  or  plank  of  Wood,  ’such  as  scho- 
lars make  use  of  in  some  places  that  they  may  not  spoil  •paper  when' 
they  learn  to  design  or  write;  and  with  this  wax  which  he  so  applies 
be  forms  very  true  letters,  and  makes  great  calculations;  then  with  his 
finger’s  end  he  casts  up  all  that  he  bath  set  down,  performing  multi- 
plication, division,  and  all  astronomical  calculations,,  very  exactly;”  1 

44.  A ridiculous  instance  of  enforcing  words  by  symbols,  after  the 
Oriental  manner,  occurs  in  Arabian  history.  When  the  people  of 
Medina  revolted  against  Yezid  the  first,  they  assembled  in  the  mosque. 
One  of  them  rose  up,  took  off  his  turban, and  flingingit  on  the  ground/ 
exclaimed,  44 1 depose  Yezid  from  the  caliphate  in  the  same  manner 
as  I cast  away  my  turban.”  In  an  instant  all  who  were  near  enough 
to  understand  him  followed  his  example,  and  immediately  a multitude 
of  turbans  were  seen  to  be  thrown  down,  and  every  one  was  repeat- 
ing the  same  formula.  In  another  corner  of  the  mosque,  a modem 
took  off  his  slippers  and  threw  them  away,  and  cried,  u l depose; 
Yexid  from  the  caliphate  as  I throw  away  xny  slippers.”  They  who 
were  near  him  took  off  their  slippers  in  all  haste,  threw'  them  away, 
and  repeated  this  formula  also.  The  ceremony  went  no  farther,  or 
perhaps  the  whim  of  some  violent  symbolist  might  have  there  given 
rise  to  a set  of  Mohammedan  Adamites. 

m i m ‘ J-  ' * r 1 * 

>*.;  . 45.  Stilling  the  Sea  with  Oil.  ; 

* Dr.  Franklin’s  idea  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  sea,  to  still  the  waves,: 
has  often  been  put  in  practice.  There  is  scarcely  a commoner  miracle 
in  British  hagiology.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Erasmus,  among  other 
superstitions  practised  during  a tempest.  An  easy  method  of  effecting 
the  same  purpose  is  mentioned  by  Martin  in  his  account  of  the  Western 
Islands.  ; / 

**The  Steward  of  JTx/cfa,  who  lives  in  Pabbai/,  is  accustomed  in  timt 
of  a storm  to  tie  a bundle  of  puddings,  made  of  the  fat  of  sea-fowl,' 
to  the  end  of  his  cable,  and  lets  it  fall  into  the  sea  behind  the  rudder; 
this,  be  says,  hinders  the  waves  from  breaking,  and  cairns  the  sea;  but 
the  scent  of  die  grease  attracts  die  whales,  which  put  the.  vessel  in 
danger.*’ 
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46.  An  he  plastic  Vocable. 

• At  the  end  of  Littletoh’s  Dictionary  is  an  inscription  for  the  monu^' 
went,  wherein  thifc  very  learned  scholar  proposes  a name  for  it,  wor- 
thy for  its  length  of  a Sanscrit  legend.  It  is  a word  which  extends 
through  seven  degrees  of  longitude,  being  desfgned  to  commemorate 
the  names  of  the  seven  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  under  whose  respec- 
tive mayoralties  the  monument  was  begun,  continued,  and  completed. 

' I 

Quam  non  unit  aliqua  ac  simplici  voce,  uti  istam  quondam  Duilumam  ;*  • 

Sed,  ut  vero  earn  Nomine  Lndigites,  Vocabulo  constructiliter  Heptastego. 

\ 9 

Fordo — WAtermanho — Hansono — Hookero 
• ' Vi  neuo — Sheldono— Davisianam 

\ \ • ' r Appellites  oportebit 

.'  * ■ * • ■ • • r 

Well  might  Adam  Littleton  call  this  an  heptaslic  vocable y rather 
than  a word.  . ' 

47.  Sen' ice  for  Prisoners. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  we  have  a form  of  prayer 
for  prisoners,. which  is  printed  in  the  Irish  Common  Prayer-Book, 
though  not  in  our’s.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  in  whose  Preface  of  Prefaces  to 
her  son’s  poems  I first  saw  this  mentioned,  regrets  the  omission,  ob* 
serving,  that  the  very  fine  prayer  for  those  under  sentence  of  death 
migl}t,  being  read  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  at  least  keep  them  fron> 
the  gallows.  The  remark  is  just..  If  there  be  not  room  in  ouf 
prayer-book,  we  have  some  services  there  which  might  better  be  dis* 
pensed  with.  It  was  not  very  decent  in  the  late  abolition  of  holidays 
to  let  the  two  Charles’s  hold  their  place,  when  the  Virgin  Mary  ant} 
the  Sajnts  were  deprived  of  the  red  letter  privileges.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  state  .service,  * it  ought  to  be  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  their  history  which  England  ought  to  re- 
member with  sorrow  and  shame..  Guy  Faux  also  might  now  be  dis- 
missed, though  the  eye  of  Providence  would  be  a real  loss.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  know  the  effect  of  such  prints  as  these,  and, there  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  not  imitating  them  in  this  instance.  I woulej 
have  no  prayer-book  published  without  that  eye  of  Providence  in  it. 
The  experience  of  two  thousand  years  has  proved  that  fable  and  alle- 
gory are  the  best  vehicles  for  popular  instruction. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  he  who  thus  idly  deals  out  scrap  and 
omnium  in  the  Athenaeum  (gentle  reader,  would  that  he  had  scrip 
and  omnium  to  employ  his  thoughts  instead  ! J is  by  any  means  a far 
vourer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Few  men,  perhaps,  are  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  that  religion,  and  none  can  more  heartily  abhor* i& 

So  far  from  thinking  any  farther  indulgence  necessary,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  too  much  has  been  shewn,  and  that  the  bishops  are  highly  cul par 
ble  in  having  permitted  the  re-establishment  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  England.  This  question,  however,  is  not  the  question  at  issue  be* 
tweeu  the  new  ministry  and  the  old.-  . . . . . *.  t 

...  si  5*1.  JJod*  ^ 
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48.  Mode  of  ventilating  a Town. 

The  town  of  Montalvan,  in  Arragon,  is  ventilated  in  a very  simple 
and  easy  manner.  It  stands  in  a very  deep  valley,  surrounded  with 
mountains,  and  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat.  Much  wine  is  made  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  every  house  has  its  cellar  underneath,  dug  to 
a great  and  unusual  depth,  probably  because  of  the  hot  situation. 
Every  cellar  has  its  vent-hole  to  the  street,  and  from  each  of  them  a 
stream  of  cold  air  continually  issues  out,  and  cools  the  town.  There 
is  uo  doubt  that  this  advantage  was  not  foreseen.  Might  it  not  be 
usefully  imitated  in  all  hot  countries? 

The  inhabitants  used  to  say,  that  wine  drank  fresh  from  these  cel- 
lars never  intoxicated.  The  reason  they  assigned  was,  that  it  was  so 
cold  as  to  compress  the  vapours  in  the  stomach,  which  were  then  tem- 
pered when  they  ascended  to  the  brain  instead  of  being  in  a burning 
*tate.  The  weakness  of  the  wine  is  a more  obvious  solution  than  the 
excellence  of  the  cellar;  though,  undoubtedly,  hot  liquors  intoxicate 
sooner  than  cold. 

This  account  of  Montalvan  is  as  it  was  two  centuries  and  a half  ago  ; 
out  things  have  undergone  so  little  alteration  in  Spain,  that  it  probably 
may  still  be  accurate. 

f 49.  According  to  old  physicians,  perfect  melancholy  is  the  com- 
plex ion  of  the  ass.,  This  would  have  made  a good  allusion  in  the  days 
pf  Ben  Jonson,  when  it  was  the  humour  of  fools  to  be  melancholy* 
It  would  be  well  if  our  fools  could  be  persuaded  into  the  same  hu- 
mour, but  they  imitate  the  magpie  instead  of  the  owl.  We  shall  lose 
our  character  as  a serious  nation:  in  all  that  sort  of  conversation  w hich 
is  denominated  small-talk,  and  of  which,  like  small  beer,  most  use  is 
made,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  listener  always  laughs.  Young  la- 
dies would  do  well  to  remember,  that  if  laughter  displays  dimples,  it 
creates  dells ; and  young  gentlemen,  when  they  practice  at  the  glass* 
would  also  do  well  to  observe  how  far  more  becoming  a long  face  is 
than  a broad  one.  Broad  faces  are  vulgar,  and  of  ail  things  they 
should  avoid  vulgarity.  Laughter  also  is  a plebeian  emotion ; nothing 
beyond  a silent  and  transitory  simper  should  ever  be  indulged  in  by 
the  rehned  ranks.  Be  melancholy,  be  melancholy,  according  to  your 
complexion!  It  was  when  our • statesmen  had  long  faces  that  the 
phrase  long-headed  was  introduced  as  synonimous  with  thoughtful. 
If  the  national  physiognomy  goes  on  for  another  ceutury  receding  from 
the  oval  as  it  has  done  for  the  last,- the  next  new  mythology  will  make 
the  man  in  the  moon  our  progenitor,  and  prove  the  genealogy  by  the 
Rkeness.  ' 

' 50.  Oldtnixon  says,  that  “ Mr.  Weedon,  late  of  Lincoln’s- inn,  had 
a project  fora  Temple  of  Praise  to  be  erected  in  that  square,  where 
Hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  only  should  be  sung ; he  observing, 
that  we  are  always  taking  too  much  care  of  ourselves  in  our  daily 
prayers,  and  too  rarely  lift  up  ouf  grateful  souls  in  piaises  to  our 
heavenly  benefactor,  for  the  mercies  we  are  always  begging  and  re- 
ceiving of  him.” 
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If  tpj  r^arftr  a!  thA  Athenaeum,  could  communicate  an  account  of 
•<hi*  Mr;  Weedon,  and  of  his  project,  I should  be  greatly  obliged  to 


him. 

V 

III  Z 


51.  /Eclipses. 


*'  TJie  philosophy  of  eclipses  as  affecting  princes  is  thus  explained  by 
’an  fifd  author.  ‘ 

i:  ***  Eclipses  and  defects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  are  seen  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  heavens,  do  not  announce  the  death  of  princes, 
imr  reaffy'cause  it,*  and  that  by  the  great  impression  which  they  make 
Upon  inferior  things.;  as  may  be  understood  of  the  sun,  by  perceiving 
bow  fits  strength  and  vigour  influence  the  elements  and  their  com* 
Winds,  not  only  occasioning  the  production  and  generation  thereof*, 
but  also  theiV  preservation  and  support.  It  may  therefore  well  fol- 
low, that  when  the  moon  interposes  and  deprives  them  of  the  action 
and  virtue  of  the  sun's  influence,  and  of  the  sustenance  which  they 
derive  front  it*  they  may  sooner  decay  and  die,  that  virtue  failing 
them,  which  gave  them  life;  and  especially  those  compounds  whiefc 
:ffom  their  tenderness  and  delicacy  are  most  subject  to  the  celestial  in* 
ffuencieSj  'Sdch  as  the  bodies  of  - kings  and  princes.  Eclipses,  there- 
fore, of  the  *un,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  and  of 
ihe  ntoon,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  are  not  so  much 
llie  tokens  df  the  deaths  which  are  to  follow,  as  they  are  the  causes.’* 
lie  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  comets  are  the  tokens  which  are  sent  to 
these  tender  and  delicate  compounds,  and  concludes  with  a compliment 
to  that  tender  and  delicate  compound  Philip  2d.  Of  this  sagaciou* 
distinction  between  eclipses  and  comets  he  is  not  a little  proud. 


• 52.  Mosquitoes.  m , 

3 The  plague  of  Hies  is  of  all  plagues  the  most  intolerable.  Settle* 
clients  and  cities  have  been  deserted  in  consequence  of  it.  The  mos- 
quito, which  is  of  ail  the  race  the  most  noxiou6,i  breeds  in  the  water, 
Might  it  not  be  possible  at  the  seasons  when  they  emerge,  and  when 
they  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the, surface,  to  diminish  their  numbers  by 
pouring  oil  upon  great  standing  waters  and  large  rivers,  in  those  places 
Which  are  most  infested  by  them?  . : « 


53.  Coup  de  Soleil . 

, I have  seldom  seen,  especially  in  modern  writers,  so  gross  an  in- 
stance of  credulity  as  the  Following. 

• “I  have  forgotten  to  notice  in  the  body  of  my  work,”  says  P. 
I.abat  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  “ an  infallible  and  easy  remedy  for  those 
'Strokes  of  the  Sun  which  are  so  dangerous,  especially  since  both  men 
and  women  have  thought  proper  logo  bare-headed,  for  fear  of  derang- 
jpg  the  economy  of  their  hair.  Messrs . les  Medecins , of  whose  number 
IJiave  not  the  honour  to  be,  will,  I hope,  pardon  me  this  little  infringe- 
•fimnt  upon  their  rights.  Here  is  the  remedy.  When  a person' 
struck  with  the  sun,  he  must  as  soon  as  possible  point  out  with  his 
finger  the  place  where  he  feels  the  most  acute  pain;  the  hair  must 
then  be  shaved  there,  and  a bottle  of  cold  water  applied  to  it,  so  dex- 
terously 
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terously  inserted  upon  the  place  as  not  to  run  out,  the  bottle  being 
nearly  full.  Thus  it  must  be  held  till  the  water  begins  to  bubble  and 
toss  as  if  it  were  upon  a fire  ; and  then  a fresh  bottle  is  to  be  promptly 
substituted  from  time  to  time  till  the  water  ceases  to  contract  any  heat, 
when  the  patient  will  be  entirely  cured  and  out  of  all  danger.  This 
remedy  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  its  effi- 
cacy has  been  repeatedly  proved/* 


To  the  JEditor  of  the  Atherueum. 

REPLY  CONCERNING  AN  ERROR  IN  CALCULATION. 

“ Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra.’*  //or. 

* 41  ‘ ^ \ , 

AVERSE,  Sir,  as  I really  am,  to  the  tedium  of  protracted 
controversy,  I depend  on  your  regard  to  correctness  for  the  insertion  of 
a few  words  in  answer  to  a misrepresentation  of  A.E.  while  I admit  the 
truth  of  his  principle.  > 

• The  expression  of  one-tweljlh  alloy  was  referred  by  me,  not  to 
weight  but  space,  from  which  a portion  had  been  deducted,  and  the 
vacuum  filled  up-with  so  much  more  content  of  copper.  Although  this 
be  a misapprehension,  I rely  for  my  excuse  on  the  ambiguity  of.  the 
phrase,  nor  does  ray  supposition  betoken  ignorance  or  absurdity;  so 
that  the  case  which  A.  E.  has  created , for  he  found  it  not  in  my  calcula- 
tion, is  by  no  means  in  point,  i.  e.  s+  much  weight  of  one  metal  being 
added  to  another.  . . 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  although  I overlooked  the  proper 
method  of  finding  the  error,  it  stilt  exists , as  any  person  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  simple  arithmetical  rule  of  alligation,  will  see  by 
the  following  process,  with  more  than  the  outline  of  which  I desire 
not  to  swell  your  page.  - 

One-twelfth  of  18888  is  17314 

1574,  one- twelfth  more,  to  he  reckoned  as*  3435 


20749 


The  preceding  can  very  easily  be  verified  by  A.  E.  who  has  not 
Vol.  II.  , T himself 

• The  reason  is,  tlie  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  copper,  9000, 
and  that  of  pure  gold,  18640 ; and,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  if  18888  be  cor- 
rect, 20749  should  exceed  19640  as  much -as  the  latter  does  the  weight  of 
*4Mtwd  gold,  but 

20749  a 19640  : : 19640 

19640 


20749)385729600(18584. 

« » - . . in  lieu 

of  18888. 
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himself  descended  even  to  the  appearance  of  calculation,  and  1 trust 
that  it  will  now  be  obvious,  that  I did  not  embarrass  myself  in  a diffi- 
culty of  my  own  creation,  although  1 hastily  misapprehended  the 
proper  means  of  exposing  it. 

Many  typographic  errors  will  6feep  into  atrauthor  8 work,  n^r  did 
I affirm  that  any  author  imagined  18^8  inches  to  be  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot,  but  merely  that  the  specific  gravity, . as  I have  now  proved, 
was  incorrect,  because  it  pre-supposed  this  manifest  absurdity. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  D.  S. 


the  effects  -of  t^ettoces. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum.' 

' ' Sir,  * , ■ *. 

THROUGH  the  medium  of  your  valuable  miscellany  I am 

induced  to  ask  a question,  which  I make  no  doubt  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Athenaeum,  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  myself,  will 
willingly  answer;  and  I am  well  persuaded  that  you,  Sir,  will  on 
certain  occasions  admit  queries,  which  though  apparently  idle  in  them- 
selves, may  possibly  tend  to  a discussion  highly  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Having  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  a large  quantity  of  let- 
tuce, particularly  at  night,  I have  constantly  observed  that  I hava 
slept  most  profoundly  according  to  the  quantity  I have  eaten,  a remark 
which  I since  find  to  have  been  made  by  others  before;  and  whenever 
•I  have  missed  my  usual  sallad,  so  certain  did  i experience  the  watch- 
ful night  I had  long  been  accustomed  to;  I think,  therefore,  without 
the  smallest  doubt,  the  lettuce  must  have  a powerful  narcotic  quality, 
which  exists  in  the  milky  juices  oj  the  plant , for,  on  eating  a quantity 
of  it  when  in  its  very  young  stale , and  particularly  the  upper  pari  of  the 
leaves^  I did  not  find  the  effect  nearly  so  strong  as  when  I ate  the  same 
proportion  of  the  stalk  in  Its  maturer  state;  from  a long  series  of  ill 
health,  where  the  blessing  of  opium  was  my  only  refuge,  of  course  I 
speak  feelingly  on  the  subject.  Now  all  those  in  the  habit  of  taking 
laudanum  well  know,  from  experience,  that  a constipation  of  the 
bowels  is  generally  the  consequence  of  its  use,  a circumstance  which 
considerably  lessens  it i value ; but  f have  invariably  found  no  such 
.effect  to  accrue  from  the  lettuce,  at  the  same  time  its  narcotic  qualities 
were  most  active;  and,  for  the  "Sake  of  experiment,  I have  taken  thfe 
poppy,  from  which  the  opium  is  extracted,  in  its  fresh  state,  and  when 
.fcaten  in  sufficient  quantity  to  procure  rest,  it  has  always  acted  on  the 
intestinal  canal  as  it  does  in  its  prepared  state.  This  circumstance 
has  led  me  to  suppose,  that  the  juices  collected  from  the  matured  let-* 
luce  in  the  like  manner  as  front  the  poppy,  might  yield,  though  not  in 
so  powerful  a degree,  perhaps  art  extract  capable  of  giving  rest,  with- 
<mt  the  above-mentioned  drawback,  a constipation  of  the  bowels.  If 
any  of  your  readers  should  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  this  circum- 
stance, 
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stance,  and  should  be  able  to  giye  any  information  on  the  subject,  it 
will  very  much  gratify,  Sir,  your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant* 

. • . . LACTUCA.  • 

Kingston,  Jane  20, 1807. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Atherueum. 

A SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, 

IF  you  think  that  the  following  sketch  of  the  present  state  ol 
the  Scotch  metropolis  will  be  acceptable  to  any  of  your  readers,  it  i| 
very  much  at  your  service  for  insertion  in  the  Athenaeum.  As  local 
descriptions  and  remarks  are  consistent  with  the  plan  of  your  Maga- 
zine, apology  would  be  less  necessary  for  the  design  than  for  imper- 
fections of  execution.  It  is  not  my  intention  indeed  to  enter  into  any 
very  minute  descriptive  detail  of  streets  or  public  buildings,  but  rathelr 
to  make  a few  general  observations  upon  the  most  remarkable  object’s 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; to  pourtray,  as  far  as  my  opportunf- 
liesof  observation  will  allow,  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  inhabitants ; and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
the  present  state  of  those  literary  institutions  which  do  so  much  credit 
not  only  to  this  particular  town,  but  to  the  nation  at  large. 

, I know  no  place  which  interests  so  much  at  first  sight  as  Edinburgh. 
The  peculiarity  and  grandeur  which  mark  its  situation,  the  picturesqufe 
character  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  magnificence  of  the  publip 
buildings,  and  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
old  and  new  towns,  are  all  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  gra- 
tify the  observation  of  the  stranger,  whose  eye,  if  accustomed  to  the 
sameness  of  objects  occurring  in  most  of  the  large  English  towns,  wifi 
view  with  pleasure  and  surprise  the  varieties  of  scene  which  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  Scotch  metropolis.  The  superficial 
glances  of  the  summer  tourist  or  commercial  traveller  can,  however, 
give  them  but  slight  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  Edinburgh. 
They  have  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  peculiarities  which,  evep 
more  than  those  of  a local  nature,  distinguish  this  from  every  other 
tqwn  in  the  island,  and  which,  in  fact,  must  constitute  its  principal  in- 
terest with  every  liberal  and  cultivated  mind.  I allude  particularly 
tyjhe  state  of  society  in  the  place,  and  to  that  literary  and  scientific 
spirit  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  general  character  of  Its  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  latter  respect  Edinburgh,  perhaps,  stands  unrivalled. 
.The  celebrity  which  it  has  derived  from  the  names  of  Hume,  Blair, 
Robertson,  Black,  and  other  literary  worthies,  is  still  kept  up  by  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  whose  labours  have  contributed  to  extend  and 
enrich  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  The  importance  and 
value  of  the  many  publications  which  issue  annually  from  the  Edin- 
burgh press  afford  a public  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Much  of  the  effect  in  question  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence 
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sence  of  the  university;  at  the  same  time  the  connection  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  literati  of  the  place  with  this  institution,  tends  to 
reciprocate  the  advantage,  and  to  give  energy  and  rapidity  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  general  science. 

The  situation  of  Edinburgh,  as  was  observed  before,  is  peculiar  and 
striking.  The  principal  part  of  the  old  town  is  built  upon  a hill  of 
singular  form,  which  rising  gradually  from  east  to  west,  is  terminated 
towards  the  latter  side  by  a precipice  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
On  the  rock  forming  this  extremity  of  the  hill  stands  the  castle,  a 
fortress  which,  from  the  advantageous  nature  of  its  situation,  was  for- 
merly deemed  impregnable,  but  which  in  its  present  state  could  offer 
little  resistance  to  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  warfare. 
Along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  carried  a street,  which,  under  the 
several  denominations  of  the  Lawn-market,  High-street,  and  Canon* 
£ate,  extends  from  the  castle  to  the  place  where  the  rise  of  the  hill 
.commences,  a distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a mile.  It  is  termi- 
nated at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house.  On 
each  side  of  the  hill  which  thus  forms  the  central  part  of  the  town,  is 
another  ridge  of  ground,  inferior,  however,  in  elevation,  and  ternn* 
nating  much  less  abruptly.  The  southern  hill  is  covered  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  new  part  of  the  old  town,  which,  though  it  con«* 
tains  many  good  streets  and  buildings,  is  laid  out  writh  little  attention 
to  that  regularity  of  disposiiion  so  remarkable  in  the  New  Town.  It 

connected  with  the  central  ridge  principally  by  means  of  a bridge  of 
^nineteen  arches,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  visible.  This  ip 
pained  the  South  Bridge.  The  intervening  valley  is  occupied  by  a 
Jong,  narrow,  and  dirty  street,  called  the  Cowgate,  from  which  numek 
rous  streets  and  alleys  run  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  join  the  high- 
street. 

The  New  Town  is  the  peculiar  pride  and  boast  of  Edinburgh,  and  as 
jfar  as  regards  regularity  of  design  and  beauty  of  situation,  may  proba- 
bly be  considered  as  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  buildings  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  the  New  Town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a deep  valley,  formerly  a morass,  called  the 
^lorth  Loch.  The  communication  between  the  two  towns  is  preserved 
.oy  the  North  Bridge,  and  by  an  earthen  mound  thrown  across  the  val- 
ley a little  further  to  the  west.  The  latter  was  formed  entirely  from 
the  soil  and  rubbish  obtained  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Town.  The  North  Bridge  is  eminently  remarkable  for  the  lightnesi 
and  elegance  of  its  structure,  and  for  the  singularity  of  the  view% 
which  it  commands.  Its  whole  length  is  eleven  hundred  feet,  cHT 
which  about  three  hundred  are  occupied  by  the  piers  and  arches.  Thfc 
height  of  the  three  central  arches  is  nearly  seventy  feet  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

, The  plan  of  the  New  Town  in  its  present  state  is  extremely  simple. 
Three  principal  streets,  extending  nearly  a mile  in  parallel  lines  from 
east  to  west,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  and  at  equal  distances  by- 
six  cross  streets  about  a quarter  oY  a mile  in  length.  Much  loyally 
has  been  displayed  by  the  worthy  people  in  Edinburgh  in  the  assignation 
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of  names  to  these  different  ranges  of  buildings^  They  have  George’s-street* 
Queen-street,  Prince’s-street,  Hanover-street,  with  many  others  of  simi- 
lar import:  while  the  designation  of  a large  square  furnishes  a national 
memento  of  good  old  St.  Andrew,  and  his  pious  deeds.  This  square  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  St.  George's- street,  the  central  of  the 
three  principal  streets;  (Charlotte-square,  which  forms  the  other  extre- 
mity, will,  when  completed,  equal  in  elegance  and  beauty  any  other 
in  the  kingdom.  The  great  length  and  width  of  George’s-street,  the 
size  and  regularity  of  the  houses,  and  the  relief  afforded  to  the  eye 
by  the  situation  of  several  public  buildings  at  different  points  in  the 
distance,  produce  a grandeur  and  magnificence  of  general  effect  which 
lead  many  persons  of  acknowledged  taste  to  prefer  this  to  any  other 
street  in  the  New  Town.  The  two  other  principal  streets,  however, 
are  not  without  such  claims  to  admiration  as  may  induce  some  hesita- 
tion in  giving  this  preference.  Prince’s-street,  which  is  open  to  the 
south,  commands  a view  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  singularity. 
This  is  derived  principally  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Old 
Town,  the  buildings  in  which,  many  of.  them  ten  stories  in  height, 
are  seen  across  the  valley,  ascending  the  side,  and  cresting,  if  l may  so 
Express  myself,  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  hill.  A little  further  to  the 
west  the  view  comprehends  the  castle,  and  the  precipitous  front  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  situated;  and  beyond,  a champaign  tract  of  coun- 
try terminated  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  by  the  elevation  of  the 
Pentland  hills. 

The  view  from  Queen- street,  which  has  an  open  aspect  towards  the 
north,  is  of  a different  description,  though  equally  striking.  A gra- 
dual slope  of  two  miles,  ornamented  with  parks,  plantations,  and  vil- 
las, conducts  the  eye  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  course  of  which  may  be 
traced  even  from  the  place  where  it  first  begins  to  enlarge  its  river  di- 
mensions to  the  diffusion  of  its  waters  in  the  German  ocean.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  shores  which  bound  this  magnificent  expanse,  the 
rocky  islets  which  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  the  numerous 
vessels  gliding  along  the  surface,  the  hills  of  Fifeshire  forming  an  ele- 
vated back  ground  to  the  north,  and  the  still  more  distant  and  roman- 
tic mountains  of  Perthshire  to  the  north-west,  all  conspire  to  give  an 
interest  and  variety  to  the  scene,  which  might  rouze  even  the  dullest- 
soiil  to  rapture.  The  picturesque  effect  of  this  prospect  is  so  much 
heightened  by  the  tints  of  the  declining  sun,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
Queen-street  should  have  become  the  fashionable  summer  evening’* 
promenade.  The  inhabitants  of  other  large  towns  Would  gladly  com- 
pound with  a walk  of  many  miles  to  enjoy  those  beauties  of  scenery 
which  the  residents  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  have  before  their 
own  doors.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  erection  of 
new  streets  on  the  sloping  ground  in  front  of  Queen-street  should  bo 
intercepting  by  degrees  a view  so  perfect  and  pleasing  in  all  its  parts ; 
this  evil  has  already  proceeded  to  a considerable  length,  and  is  likely 
to  extend  itself  much  further. 

, Prince’s-street  is  likewise  much  resorted  to  as  a promenade,  more 
especially  in  the  wintry  months,  when  the  beams  of  a iqid  day  sunarq 

not 
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cot  unacceptable  to  the  bodily  feelings  of  the  pedestrian.  -On  a fmo 
day  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  form  one  of  the  group  is  notan  uninte- 
resting occupation  to  the  individual  who  thinks  with  the  poet, 

* * T 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

* ’ « . • , i 

• We  are  not,  indeed,  entitled,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiogno* 
mical  knowledge,  to  consider  the  external  as  an  infallible  clue  to  the 
internal  character;  but  to  a certain  extent  we  are  undoubtedly  war- 
ranted in  following  the  steps  of  the  ingenious  Lavater,  and  even  where 
We  fail  of  an  accurate  developeinent,  the  mistake  is  generally  innocent 
and  lies  with  ourselves.  For  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  observation, 
the  walk  in  Prince’s-street  certainly  furnishes  ample  scope.  We  here 
meet  with  all  the  most  prominent  varieties  of  external  character;  modern 
fashionables  of  each  sex  and  of  every  degree  of  rank,  antiquated  beaux 
and  belles,  remnants  of  ancient  nobility,  idle  militia  officers,  poets, 
reviewers,  hair-dressers,  nursery  maids,  and  footmen.  To  this  cata- 
logue must  be  added,  groupes  of  collegians  of  every  description;  some* 
warmed  by  the  impressive  eloquence  of  a Stewart  or  the  philosophy 
of  a Playfair,  enlarging  their  minds  in  the  activity  of  scientific  discus^ 
sion;  others  lounging  along  with  all  the  vacant  listlessness  which  af? 
fectation  can  suggest  or  natural  indolence  inspire.  An  opinion  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  society,  drawn  from  one  of  these  places  of  public 
resort,  would,  however,  in  all  probability,  be  exceedingly  imperfect# 
To  form  an  accurate  estimation  of  this  subject,  many  other  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

- I mentioned  before  my  intention  of  refraining  from  any  minute  de- 
scription of  the  streets  or  public  buildings  of  Edinburgh,  and  fshalj 
now,  therefore,  content  myself  w ith  a simple  reference  to  the  objects  of 
this  description,  which  are  more  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  ofthe 
stranger.  These  are,  the  castle,  the  palace  and  abbey  church  of  Holy-- 
rood-house,  Herriot’s  hospital,  the  parliament-house  and  courts  of 
law,  the  bank  of  Scotland,  the  college,  and  the  register-office.  It  may 
likewise  be  worth  while  to  visit  the  assembly-rooms  in  George’sr 
street,  and  the  interior  of  the  High-church  of  Edinburgh.  Ifthq. 
stranger  has  time  at  his  command,  and  is  gifted  with  a little  pedestrian 
dexterity,  he  will  do  well  to  ascend  to  the  summits  of  Salisbury  Craig, 
and  Arthur’s  seat,  two  lofty  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  whence  he  will  enjoy  a range  of  prospect  almost  unequalled  for 
extent,  singularity,  and  beauty.  The  objects  of  view  from  both  these 
eminences  are  in  a great  measure  the  same,  but  the  superior  elevation 
of  Arthur’s  seat  communicates  to  the  general  effect  a variety  wdiich 
is  far  from  uninteresting.  To  the  north,  the  eye  glancing  over  th$ 
central  part  of  the  city,  embraces  that  wide  expanse  of  scene,  which 
renders  Queen-street  so  attractive  as  a promenade.  Pursuing  the  view 
x gradually  towards  the^vest,  it  comprehends  three  several  distances  of 
pbjects;  the  majestic  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  situated;  beyond,  the 
fertile  and  well-wooded  heights  of  Costerphinc;  and,  in  the  more  re- 
mote prospect,  the  rugged  and  towering  summits  of  the  highlan<| 

mountains* 
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mountains.  ’ In  some  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  even  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  elevated  peak  of  Ben  Lomond,  though  the  direct  in- 
tervening distance  considerably  exceeds  sixty  miles;  this,  however,  is 
a rare  occurrence.  To  the  south,  the  eye  is  thrown  over  the  fertile 
district  of  Mid  Lothian,  bounded  by  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  JPent- 
land  hills,  and  by  the  Lammer-rauirs;  while  to  the  east,  the  expanded 
actuary  of  the  Forth,  the  winding  shores  of  Fifeshire  and  East  Lo- 
thian, the  rocky  isle  of  May  breaking  through  the  line  of  the  watery 
horizon,  and  the  precipitous  heights  of  the  Bass,  and  North  Berwick 
Law,  present  to  the. admiring  beholder  a magnificence  of  landscape, 
Which  would  baffle  the  most  lively  powers  of  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  views  which  they  command  is  not,  however,  the  , 
only  interesting  fact  connected  with  these  hills.  To  the  speculator  iu 
geological  science  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Salisbury  Craig  and  Arthur's 
Beat  offer  a wide  field  for  observation  and  reasoning;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  their  immediate  vicinity  to  Edinburgh  may  have  been 
one  of  the -principal  circumstances  leading  to  the  formation  of  that  geo- 
logical system,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  and  discussion 
of  the  scientific  world : I allude  to  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
The  mineralogical  facts  observable  in  the  structure  of  these  hills  are 
certainly  eminently  favourable  as  illustrations  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  theory.  The  rock  of  Salisbury  Craig  presents  to  The  west  a 
face  having  more  than  300  feet  of  elevation  above  the  subjacent  valley, 
of  which  about  90  feet  are  absolutely  perpendicular.  This  perpendi- 
cular portion  forms  the  extremity  of  a stratum  of  whinstone,  incum- 
bent upon  beds  of  secondary  sandstone  of  a schistose  structure,  and 
covered  above  by  beds  of  sandstone  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
beneath.  Where  the  junction  is  formed  between  these  strata,  and  to  a 
small  distance  from  the  point  of  contact,  the  sandstone  shews  evident 
marks  of  induration  or  extreme  consolidation;  its  granular  texture  in 
? great  measure  vanishing,  and  the  appearance  of  a species  of  jasper 
being  produced.  , This  consolidation,  the  followers  of  Dr.  Hutton  con- 
lend,. can  only  be  attributed  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  whin  when 
in  a state  of  igneous  fusion;  the  circumstance  of  its  being  equally  mar 
fiifest  m the  subjacent  and  superincumbent  layers  of  sandstone  clearly 
evincing,  according  to  their  ideas,  that  no  kind  of  percolation  could 
have  produced  the  effect  in  question.  Other  arguments  in  favour  of 
ihe  Huttonian.  hypothesis  are  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  strata 
-forming  the  cock,  which . have  a very  considerable  inclination  to  the 
horizon;  and  hot  a little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  precise  parallelism  of 
their  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  a circumstance  which  it 
«s -said  could  not  have  occurred  had  they  been  the  product  of  an  aque- 
ous deposition  upon  a plane  possessing  such  a degree  of  inclination. 
-.-.The  .Calton- hill  is  another  >or  those  objects  which  reader  the  situa- 
tion of  Edinburgh  so  singular  and  picturesque.  This  eminence  js-.situ- 
ated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  New  Town,  and  commands  a view 
somewhat  similar  to  those  from  Salisbury  Craig  and  Arthur's  Seat, 
though  considerably  less  extensive.  As  the  stranger  ascends  the  Cal- 
toa-hill  he  will  notice  in  a burying-ground  to  the  right  a small  turret- 
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like  building,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  adjoining  tombs.  This  is 
the  mausoleum  of  David  Hume,  the  historian  and  philosopher,  a man 
whose  character  and  writings  have  been  exposed  to  more  varieties  of 
public  opinion  than  those  of  almost  any  other  individual.  Admired 
and  extolled  by  some,  abused  and  depreciated  by  others,  they  still  re- 
main open  for  that  period,  when  the  more  enlightened  and  advanced 
state  of  human  science  shall  pass  its  final  decision  upon  their  merits* 
That  he  was  a man  of  extensive  intellectual  endowments  none  can 
deny;  that  his  disposition  was  strongly  tinctured  with  vanity  and  the 
love  of  display  is  a fact  equally  certain.  Seeming  to  fear  an  approach 
to  the  character  described  by  Horace, 

Serpit  bumi  tutus  nimiura  timidusque  procellae, 

, . f 

he  braved  the  common  opinions  and  sentiments  of  mankind,,  and  wove 
a web  of  metaphysical  subtleties  which  has  entangled  many,  and  which 
it  would  require  a more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  penetration  and  in*? 
dustry  entirely  to  unravel. 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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♦ 

' • * » 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atherueum.  » 

Sir, 

A GENTLEMAN  whose  whole  life,  and  that  not  now  2 
very  short  one,  has  been  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  would  observe* 
that  a magazine  into  which  queries  on  natural  history  and  literature  in 
general  might  be  speedily  admitted,  with  at  least  some  faint  hopes  of 
an  answer,  seems  to  be  a desideratum  not  at  present  fully  provided,  foi 
in  English  periodical  publications.  Under  this  idea,  notwithstanding 
your  apparent  rejection  of  such  a department,  he  would  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you,  or  to  some  of  your  correspondents,  to  favour  him  with 
answers  to  the  following. 

1.  What  is  the  Linuaean  name  of  the  bird  which  Dr.  Tennant  in  his 

Indian  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  calls  Eyrus ? This  name,  See.  is 
not  found  in  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  Edit.  Gmelin,  nor  in  Bomare,  nor  any 
work  on  natural  history  to  which  the  writer  can  have  recourse,  though 
these  are  not  a few.  He  would  also  ask  and  observe  the  same  re- 
specting 1 

2.  Cyrus,  another  name  of  a bird,  which  occurs  in  either  Forster’s 

Journey  from  India,  or  in  Turner’s  Embassy  to  Tibet.  Are  these  two 
names,  which  seems  at  least  probable,  of  the  same  byd  ? , 

3.  By  what  formula  were  the  cases  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  an- 
swered* before  the  invention  of  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  &c.? 

4.  To 

' • . * * » . . V 

• Numerically.  I have  yet  met  with  no.  mathematician  who  could  or  would 
answer  this  question. 
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*4.  To  what  historical  or  legendary  fact  does  that  fine,  severe,  though 
neglected  satyrist,  Oldham,  refer  in  * 

• • ♦ 

' “ How  Hosts  dhtrest  h«r  smock  (Virg.  Mary’s)lbr  banner  bore?* 

» . * • « 

Where,  and  by  whom  is  the  fact  recorded?  Thomson  has  done  no» 
thing  in  illustrating  the  learned  allusions  of  this  “ Marcelius  of  our 
tongue." . ....  \ ' . r • . . 

5.  One  of  the  most  difficult  allusions  in  Spenser’s. FairytQueen  has 
been  passed  over  in  silence  by  Upton,  VVarton,  Church,  and  Todd. 

It  is  the  “Egyptian  Phao.”  B.  C.2.  St.  20.  and  B.  4.  C.  11. 

S.  49.  In  what  Icgendary^author  is  this  Phao  and  her  tower  more 
fully  described  ? In  what  edition  and  page  is  an  illustration  to  be 
found?  The  Querist  has  often  fancied  that  it  is  Phtha , which  from 
oriental  letters  might  be  expressed  without  much  straining  in  English 
ones  as  in  Spenser.  He  would  observe  also,  that  representing  Phtha, 
the  elementary  principle  of  fire,  as  the  allegorical  mistress  of  the  phi- 
losopher Ptolemy,  gives  ^ome  degree  of  plausibility  at  least  to  this  con- 
jecture. Si  quid  novisti  rectius,  &c. 

6.  Homer  somewhere  calls  the  grave  the  Mouth  of  Death . 
Where?  The  Querist,  though  “ struck  with  the  love  of  song”  in  an 
extreme  degree,  is  a little  too  old  to  undertake  the  entire  perusal,  as  it 
might  happen,  for  the  sake  of  finding  this  single  expression,  though 
his  present  views  enforce  the  wish  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  with  preci- 
sion. 

• 7.  From  a passage  in  Ben  Jonson,  which  Whalley  at  least  has  passed 
over  without  notice,  it  seems  to  appear  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  his 
time  for  beaux  to  have  bells  appended  to  their  spurs.  In  the  only  copy- 
l ever  saw  of  Stunt’s  Dresses  there  is  nothing  of  this.  Is  there  any' 
other  testimony  of  this  fashion?  Where?  *• 

u Fvngoto.  I had  spurs  of  my  own,  but  tl.ey  were  not  jingler*." 

' Every  Man  outf  fyc.  Act  2.  sc.  5. 

. ’ - T " • 

8.  What  does  the  same  author  mean  by  “ Travels  of  the  Egg”r-\ 

u Daggers  in  the  Nose” — “ Wigh-hie” — “ Stramazoun” — “ Fatoun” 
— “ Receit  Reciprocal.” — Same  Play,  Act  4.  sc.  6.  . . # 

9.  Phin.  Fletcher,  in  Purp.  Ish  c.  8.  sc.  14.  uses  the  name  Iris, 
certainly  not  the  Iris  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  Does  he  allude  to 
Eira  of  the  northern  mythology  in  Mallet’s  North.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
Eng.  Tr.  ? or  to  Spenser’s  Tears  of  the  Muses,  v.  446.  (5  St.  of  Cal- 
liope) ? or  to  Horat.  Cant),  lib.  2.  Od.  iii.  v.  21-23.  W’ho.or  what 
the  are  we  to  understand  by  this  name? 

10.  Or  own,  in  Spenser’s  Eglogue,  v.  4.  Where?  With  autho- 
rities? .*.**.»  . . 

11.  M.  Drayton  is  represented  by  Pr.  Towers  in  the  8vo.  Brit. 
Biog.  as  having  published,  a poem  in  1593*  entitled,  “Rowland’* 
Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses.”.  The  editious  of  his  works  of  1748  and 
1753  have  not  this  piece. . Has  the  Doctor,  9s  I suspect,  been  guilty 
of  an  inaccuracy  of  expression  ? Is  the  piece  lost?  Or  was  it  esteem- 
ed unworthy  of  republication? 

Vol.  II. 


U 
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12.  Dr.  Lind  on  the  scurvy,  the  “ Grit  University-professor- 
ship of  Chemistry  was  established  at  Leipzic,  and  the  first  professor 
was  a Dr.  Martin. V page  forgot.  If  this  be  a real  fact,  required  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  and  the  name  of  the  founder,  with  sufficient 
authorities? 

13.  Is  “Dr.  Aikinon  Natural  History  in  Poetry”  a separate  work, 

or  an  appendage  to  some  other?  If  the  latter,  how  to  be  ordered? 
by  whom  published?*  ' * * ’ ' " ‘ ' •* 

M.  D.  &L.L.  D.  * 

\ * * # % 0 

* ! . * 

• It  is  a small  work,  in  crown  6vo.  published  by  Johnson,  St  PauFs  Church- 
yard, 1777.  Edit . 

• • * , ‘ •* 

« 

— «*■  ■■  * «r  — ■ ■■  ■ ■■  — - — — - — »-  - .171 . . ■ r.  - ■—  — ■ — ■"  l ♦ 

CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

* » — ■ tm 

P 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  EDITIONS  . 
, 4 'OF  HOMER. 

* • 

THE  remaining  manuscripts  of  Homer,  preserved  in  various 
public  and  private  libraries,  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  are  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  great  value.  The  most  ancient  must,  how- 
ever, fall  far  short  of  that  remote  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  and  are 

• all  subsequent  to  that  final  settlement  of  his  text,  which  was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  labours  of  the  grammarians  posterior  to  the  Christian 

* sera.  A few  of  the  more  valuable  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined  and  described  may  now  be  noticed,  commencing  with  those 

" of  our  own  country.  # 

Cambridge  possesses  a manuscript,  which,  if  the  antiquity  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  could  be  supported,  - or  rendered  probable, 

' might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  copies  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  contained  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
■ . Christi  college,  Cambridge,  bequeathed  to  that  society  under  peculiar 
restrictions  by  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
written  on  paper,  and  contains  the  Iliad,  the  Paralipomena  of  Quintus 
Calaber,  and  the  Odyssey.  Onthe  first  page  appears  the  name  Theo- 
dore, in  letters  ornamented  with  gold.  Hence  it  was  supposed  by 
jtofrker  and  others  to  have  been  the  property  of  Theodore,  of  Tarsus, 
arckbishopof  Canterbury  in  the  seventh  century,  who  is  said  to  have 
brought  various  manuscripts  into  this  country.  This  supposition  is 
sufficiently  improbable,  and  dots  not  seem  in  auy  degree  supported  by 
the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  book  itself,  which,  it  is  observed* 
by  Mr.  Nasmith,  the  editor  of  the  last  catalogue  of  the  library  in 
which  it  is  contained,  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  an  age  but  little  ante- 
cedent to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Au- 
gustine tponks  of  Canterbury,  and  is  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the 
Cambridge  or  the  Canterbury  MS. 

In 

» t • ^ • , 
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In  the  collection  of  bishop  More,  preserved  in  the  university  library 
of  Cambridge,  there  is  also  a valuable  copy  of  Homer. 

The  Bodleian  library  possesses  a few  manuscripts  of  Homer,  of 
which  Cod.  Barocc.  203,  is  described  as  the  most  valuable.  Barnes 
Speaks  of  a MS.  of  Queen’s- col  lege  (an  error  for  New-college)  so  in* 

jured  by  time  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  , 

In  Eton* college  library  is  preserved  a fragment  of  Homer,  contain* 
ing  a few  of  the  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  accompanied  with  a consider* 
able  number  of  scholia,  referred  by  Heyne  to  the  second  class. 

The  Harleian  collection,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  rich  in 
copies  of  Homer,  of  which  two  may  be  mentioned  as  of  peculiar 
value;  a MS.  of  the  Iliad,  numbered  56&3,  aud  one  of  the  Odyssey, 


The  former  of  these  is  not  a MS.  of  great  antiquity,  being  referred 
to  the  bfteenth  century.  It  contains,  however,  a valuable  text,  anqj, 
enriched  with  important  scholia.  It  is  written  on  paper,  in  a coarse 
but  legible  character.  At  the  beginning  are  represented  the  critical, 
signs  employed  to  illustrate  the  text  of  Homer,  and  their  use  is  de- 
scribed.  Some  grammatical  tracts  follow,  a part  of  which  has  been 
lost  then  the  Batrachoinyoruachia,  and  the  entire  Iliad,  with  intern, - 
niary  and  marginal  scholia,  to  many  of  which  the  name  of  Porphyry* 
is  prefixed.  The  MS.  forms  a large  volume  in  folio,  consisting  of  320 


The  MS.  of  the  Odyssey,  No.  5674,  was  formerly  collated  by 
Thomas  Bentley,  but  more  recently,  and  with  much  greater 
.skill*  by  Mr.  Porson,  for  the  edition  of  Homer  published  attbeCla* 
readon  press  in  Oxford  in  the  year  .1800.  h i*  ™hrred  m ^ Har' 
leian  catalogue  to  the  thirteenth  century,  to  which  estimate  of  its  age 
Mr.  Porsou  likewise,  assents.  This  MS.  is  a small  folio,  on  vellum. 
The  text  is  elegantly  written  and  well  preserved,  in  a character  nj»t 
very  dissimilar  to  the  specimen  of  the  Paris  MS.  of  Longmus,  repre- 
sented by  Pearce  in  his  preface.  ; The  scholia  are  written  on  the  mar- 
gins  in  a minute  character,  with  many  contractions,  aud  are  apparently- 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  though  it  may  b*  doubled  whether 
they'were  written  by  the  same  hand.  They  frequently  refcrjq,thp. 
authority  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  and  probably  form  the, 
most  valuable  extant  collection  of  scholia  ou  the  Odyssey.  Some  ex- 
tracts occur  in  Mr.  Person  s collation.  c,  , ' • - 

Heyne  has  recently  conjectured  that  these  two  MSS.  are  the  cel* 

brated  codices  Wiuiaiii,  which  were  sold  m Holland  about  thqb^jgj. 
ning  of  the  last  century,  and  which,  to  the  regret  ol  learned  men,  wp m 

sunuosed  to  have  been,  since  lost.  - « • . • - . - ■ 

"’^Tconjecture  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  inspection  of  the  vo- 


. • % 

•A  work  attributed  to  that  philosopher,  with  the  title  of  O^^ts-r^Tiis 
m aad  hi.  been  (recently  published.  He  is  supposed,  Uawevet.  to 

of  muchpeater  extent  upon  the  subjcc.ofwh.ch  thewea- 
w uow  exUnt  U perhaps  an  abridgment,  aud  fragments  ot  which  we  t»  Db 
ittni  in  the  different  collections  of  scnplia. 
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lumes  themselves.  Though  they  now  stand  separately  in  the  cata- 
logue, yet  they  appear  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  same  time  by  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  the  date  in  each  being  the  same,  Feb.  2,  1726-7. 
They  both  bear  the  subscription  of  Cardinal  Seripandi,  in  the  same 
fonta,  Antonie  Seripandi  el  amicorum.  That  the  MSS.  ofde  Wit  were  ~ 
formerly  in  the  library  of  Seripandi,  appears  from  the  account  of  Fa^t 
bricius, whose  words  are  the  following.  “Anno  MDCCI  JDordraci  in 
auctione  publica  bibliothecas  illustris  Jo.  de  Wit  venum  expositus  furt 
Homerus  MS.  cumobelis  Aristarchi,  et  scholiis  MSS.  quaeniargini  ad- 
scripta  bonam  partem  Porphyrium  uuctorem  agnoscunt,  adjuncrae 
Procli  commentario  ad  sex  libros  priores  Iliadis,  ex  bibliotheca  Anfo^ 
nii  Sefipandi  cardinalrs;  turn  Odyssea  cum  antiquis  scholiis  MSS’ 
copiosis*.” 

TFhe  Harleian  MSS'/ also  correspond  closely  with  the  account  given 
by  Stephen  Bergler+  of  the  manuscripts  employed  by  him  in  his  edi- 
tioft  of  Homer.  • “ Etiam  ut  accuratissima  nostra  editio  evaderet,  {say?? 
that  editor)  nullfs  ueque  sumptibus  neque  labor i bus  pepercitfHb 
Witstenius)  ham  paravit  sibi  mri-usque  operis  codices  MSS.  praestan- 
tissimos,  scholiis  nondum  editis  insignes,  sed  alterum  profundae  anti- 
qtiftatis  nomine  longe  excel ientissimum,  alter  in  froutispicio  etiam 
Rigna^Aristarchi,  et  Mm uti  ibiscriptum  habet.*’  This 
aceoimt  applied  to*  the  MSS.  in  question,  that  of  the  Odyssey  being 
distinguished  by  its  appearance  of  antiquity,  that  of  the  Iliad,  exhi- 
biting the  signa  Aristarchi  at  the  beginning,  and  containing  the  Batra- 
choroyoraachia.  This  word,  in  the  title  of  the  poem,  is  however  spelt 

the  usual  way*,  but  at  the  end  it  occurs  with  the  peculiarity  men- 

. I » i ^ i r.  Ij  iijwp  u-vo£i.T£!>xcpcix>r,  Tt>tof  icrxif.  which 
Strapge  line  has  been  absurdly- placed  among  the  fragments  ol  Homer 

The  MS.  of  the  Iliad  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Townley  is  likewise  • 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  was  procured  by  him  about 
the  year  1773,  along  w ith  some  other  manuscripts,  at  Route,  and  was 
referred  by  Asseman,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  to  the  9th  century.  It 
was  liberally  sent  over  by  its  possessor  to  professor  Hevne,  lor  the  use  ■ 
ol  the  edit. on  in  w hich  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his  description  the 
following  account  is  extracted.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum,  coni, 
sis  ting  of  288  leaves,  and  is  accompapied  by  a series  of  ancient  sch<v 
lia  which,  on  the  first  inspection,  appeared  tq  be  or  considerable  value 
and  importance.  Those  Of  the  1st,  19th,  20lh,  21st,  and  22d  books 
'Were  transcribed,  and  round  in  general  to  resemble  the  2d  Venetian 
scholia.  They  are  written,  if  not  by  the  same  hand  with  the  Iliad  at 
least  by  one  ol  equal  antiquity,  though  with  some  interlineations  of 
subsequent  date  and  inferior  value.  M.  Heyne  had  a short  time  nre- 
vious  to  his  inspection  of  this  MS.  obtained  a copy  of  the  scholia  which 
pass 'under  the  name  ql  Victorius,  and  was  struck  by  their  correspond- 


* • • * l . . 

• » 

JZJf*.  f"  ,her  Information  respecting  the  MSS.  of  be  Wit,  the  prolegomena 
©f  V{‘r,Son  bt*  consulted,  p.  xiV.  • 

^ The  MSS.  employed  by  Bergler,  Villoison  suspects  to  have  been  those  of 


* 
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ence  with  those  which  accompany  the  copy  of  Mr.  Townley.  A fur^ 
ther  comparison  convinced  him  that  Jthis  manuscript  was  the  original 
source  of  the  scholia,  copied  by  Victorius,  and  known  by  his  name, 
a specimen  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1620,  and  may  be  seen 
annexed  to  some  editions  of  Homer.  Heyne  likewise  supposes  the 
MS.  of  Mr.  Townley  to  be  that  described  by  Lucas  Holstenius  in  his 
life  of* Porphyry,  as  preserved  by  a noble  family  of  Florence,  and  pos- 
sessing scholia'  ascribed  by  some  to  Porphyry,  by  others  to  aa  author 
still  more  ancient.  In  common  with  some  other  MSS.  it  wants  the 
catalogue.  ■ . i k 

The  royal  library  at  Paris  before  the  revolution  contained  sixteen 
manuscripts  of  the  Iliad,  and  seven  of  the  Odyssey,  chieHy  of  recent 
date.  It  now  possesses  the  celebrated  Venetian  manuscripts,  from 
which  Villoison  prepared  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Iliad.  * 

In  the  public  library  at  Leyden  is  a celebrated  manuscript,  with 
scholia  of  the  second  class,  some  specimens  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Valckenaer  and  YVassenbergh.  The  publication  of  Valcke- 
naer  was  indeed  that  which  first  directed  general  attention  to  tlte  ia-  * 
edited  scholia.  In  the  library  at  Leipsic  is  preserved  a manuscript 
with  similar  scholia,  which  was  collated  for  the  edition  of  Ernesti. 
The  public  library  at  Breslau  possesses,  or  did  possess,  six  manuscripts 
of  Homer,  collated  for  the  edition  of  Heyne.  There  are  seven  manu- 
scripts of  no  great  antiquity  in  tbe  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  text 
of  one  of  which  (No.  39)  has  been  published  by  Alter.  There  are 
a few  manuscripts  of  Homer  at  Moscow,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be 
valuable. 

The  libraries  of  Italy  have  been  despoiled  of  their  best  treasures,  yet 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome  still  possess  many  manuscript*. 
An  account  of  the  MSS.  of  Homer  in  theMediccan  library  at  Florence^ 
may  be  seen  in  Banditti's  laborious  and  valuable  catalogue. 

In  the  library  of  the  Escurial  are  three  MSS.  one  of  which  is  refer- 
red to  the  eleventh  century,  and  another  is  said  to  be  of  still  older  date. 
The  library  at  Madrid  contains  a few  copies  of  little  peculiar  value. 

The  works  of  Homer  were  first  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  .148fL 
Bibliographers  have  enlarged  with  pleasure  on  the  spleudour  and 
beauty  of  this  edition,  which,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  ux^* 
dertaktn,  is  indeed  a noble  monument  to  the  taste,  spirit,  and  industry  . 
of  those  who  projected  and  executed  it.  The  expence  was. supplied 
by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Nerlius  or  Nerius,  and  John  Acciaioli ; . 
the  superintendence  of  the  edition  devolved  on  Demetrius,  the  Cretan, 
and  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  an  Athenian.  The  work  is  in  two  vo-  • 
Juraes  folio.  Harles  observes,  that  some  copies  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum, on  which  Mr.  Dihdin  remarks,  that  he  has  examined  nearly  forty  - 
catalogues,  and  has  not  been  able  to  discover  such  a copy.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they. are  very  scarce.  There  are,  however, 
two  such  copies,  one  of  which  wants  the  Iliad,  preserved  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Medicean  library,  as  appears  from  the  catalogue 
of  Banditti.  The  beauty  and  rarity  of  this  edition  give  it  a high  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  the  .collector ; it  deserves  likewise  die  more  valu- 
able 


» 
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able  praise  of  correctness,  containing  many  good  readings.,  which  hart 
been  neglected  in  subsequent  editions,  and  is  in  every  respect  a pro- 
duction of  great  merit. 

Tiie  second  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer  is  that  of  Aldus,  printed 
•in  8vo.  1504.  It  is  taken  from  the  Florentine  edition,  copying  in 
many  places  even  the  typographical  errors. 

The  second  edition  by  Aldus  was  published  in  1517,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  more  valuable  than  the  preceding.  It  contains  many  alterations 
of  the  text,  though  the  preface  remains  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
edition,  nor  is  any  account  given  of  the  source  of  the  corrections. 
Aldus  published  a thifd  edition  in  the  yfe’ar  1524,  which  is  held  in 
less  esteem  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

The  first  Junline  edition  appeared  in  1519,  but  is  a work  of  no  pe-  • 
cuiiar  value,  except  for  its  antiquity  and  rarity,  being  a copy  of  the 
second  Aldine.  The  editor  was  Franciscus,  whose  dedications  accom- 
pany the  work.  • The  second  Juntine  edition,  published  1537,  by  the 
same  Franciscus,  is  more  valued,  though  Heyne  deducts  something 
from  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

There  are  four  editions  printed  at  Strasburgh,  by  Cephateus,  1525, 
34,  42,  50.  The  first  contains  a selection  of  various  readings  from  the 
.Florentine  and  Aldine  copies,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  rank  of-crU 
. tical  editions.  The  editor  of  the  second  professes  to  have  examined 
some  ancient  copies,  without  specifying  what  they  are.  There  is  a. 
fifth  Strasburgh  ediiion,  by  the  heirs  of  Cephalaeus,  1563.  Other 
early  editions  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Louvain,  of  little  intrinsic 
importance. 

A splendid  arid  important  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  1542— 
.1550,  containing  the  text  of  Homer,  and  the  commentaries  of  Eusta- 
thius. Some  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  constitut- 
ing the  text  of  this  valuable  edition.  It  was  reprinted  at  Basil,  in 
three  vols.  folio,  1559-60.  There  is  an  abridgment  of  Eustathius, 
.Basil,  1558,  folio. 

Several  editions  appeared  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cum 
schol,  hr.  which  present  nothing  memorable. 

In  1554,  Turnebus  published  at  Paris  an  edition  of  the  Iliad,  tHe 
text  of  which  was  derived  from  a diligent  collation  of  preceding  edi- 
tions, especially  that  of  Rome.  Some  other  editions  printed  about 
this  time,  and  valued  for  their  elegance,  we  otnit. 

The  splendid  publication  gf  H.  Stephens,  entitled,  Porta  Graci 
principes  heroici  carminis , containing  the  works  of  Homer,  appeared 
in  1566.  He  professes  to  have  consulted  various  editions,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  employed  a MS.  to 
the  authority  of  which  he  appeals  in  various  parts  of  his  Thesaurus. 

.Various,  editions  were  printed  at  Paris,  with  the  commentaries 
of  Spondanus,  1583,  1 600  ; with  the  translation  of  Castalio,  1561, 
1567, 

The  intervening  editions,  till  that  of  Schrevelius,  we  pass  over, 
though  some  of  them  are  distinguished  by  rarity.  Under  the  supers 
intenclence  of  that  editor  a beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer 

issued 
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issued  from  the  press  of  ElzevirrL.  Bat.  2 vols.  4to.  1656.  This 
edition  has  incurred  severe  reproach  ou  account  of  the  mutilations  and’ 
corruptions  of  the  scholia,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Meric  Casaubon, 
in  a diatribe  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  the  preface  of  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  of  the  Iliad,  1689,  who  bestowed  considerable  care  on 

• the  collation  of  the  text  with  early  editions,  and  on  the  correction  of 
the  scholia,  and  added  extracts  of  MS.  collations  by  Aloys.  Alaman- 
nus  from  the  margin  of  a copy  of  the  Florentine  edition. 

A small,  but  elegant  and  correct  edition,  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam, 1707,  2 vols.  l2mo.  The  printer  was  Henry  Wetstein ; the 
editors  were  J.  H.  Lederlin,  and,  after  his.death,  the  celebrated  Ste~* 
phen  Bergler,*  a native  of  Transylvania.  The  prefaces  are  by  the 
latter.  He  states  himself  to  have  collated  the  Florentine  edition,  and 
two  excellent  MSS.  one  of  the  Iliad,  the  other  of  the  Odyssey.  These 
manuscripts,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  are  the  Codd.  Hark 1 
669$,  5674. 

Joshua  Barnes  published  his  celebrated  edition  at  Cambridge  1711/ 
2 vols.  4to.  Though  the  judgment  and  critical  skill  of  Barnes  were  in- 
adequate to  the  task  which  he  undertook,  yet  the  services  which  he 

* rendered  to  Homer,  by  the  collation  of  various  readings  from  MSS. 
and  editions,  were  considerable.  Some  severe  animadversions  of  Dr. 
Bentley  on  this  edition  appear  in  a letter  to  Davies,  published  at  the 
dose  of-  the  last  edition  of  the  dissertation  of  Phalaris.  Barnes  died 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  on  which  he  had  expended  his* 
whole  fortune. 

In  172J  was  published  Clarke’s  splendid  edition  of  the  Iliad,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  The  notes  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  clear  illustrations* 
of  certain  principles  of  grammar  and  prosody,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously little  observed.  No  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  but  in  the  second  volume  some  imperfect  collations  of  an  Har- 
leian  (5693)  and  some  Italian  MSS.  by  Thomas  Bentley,  are  inserted 
by  the  younger  Clarke,  who  superintended  that  part  of  the  edition ' 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  Iliad  has  been  repeatedly  but  inac- 
curately reprinted  as  a school  book. 

A splendid  edition  of  the  text  of  Homer  was  published  at  Glasgow,1 
by  Foulis,  1756-8,  4 vols.  folio,  under  the  care  of  James  Moor,  Greek1* 
Professor  of  the  university,  and  G.  Muirhead,  in  which  remarkable 
attention  was  paid  to  typographical  accuracy,  each  sheet  being  seven 
times  revised. 

Emesti’s  edition  (1759,  5 vols.  8vo.)  is  a republicatiou  of  that  of 
Clarke,  with  various  improvements  and  additions  by  the  editor,  and 
especially  the  collation  of  a valuable  Letpsic  MS.  The  fifth  volume 
contains  the  hymns  and  smaller  poems. 

Villoison’s  most  valuable  editionof  the  Iliad  (Vcnet.  fol.)  appeared 
in  1788,  accompanied  by  the  Venetian  scholia,  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly 


» > * * * 

* Some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  scholar  may  4 
be  seen  in  the  prolegomena  of  Viiioison.  * 
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edly  had  occasion  tc  mention,  and  preceded  by  tbelearned  prolegomena 
of  the  editor.  * , . . 

Wolf,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Haile,  has  published  several  edi-  . 
tions  of  Homer.  The  first  appeared  in  1781^  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
with  Kuster’s  critical  history  of  Homer.  The  second,  with  a text  re- 
vised from  the  edition  ofVilloison,  was  published  in  1/ 94,  in  five 
volumes,  one  of  which  contains  the  celebrated  prolegomena,  which 
still  remain  imperfect.  A third  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Iliad  was  , 
given  by  the  same  editor,  Lips.  1804,  with  a new  preface,  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  principles  of  a critical  rcvisal  of  Homer’s  text,  and 
gives  various  instances  of  their  application.  ...  . . 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer  was  printed  in  a splendid  form 
at  the  Clarendon  press  ( lSOO)  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grenville 
family.  The  Odyssey  is  rendered  particularly  valuable,  by  the  col  la-  . 
lion  of  the  celebrated  Harleian  MS.  (5674)  furnished  by  Mr.  Porson,  . 
who  has  likewise  given  various  specimens  of  the  important  scholia  by. 
which  it  is  accompanied.  , 

Heyne’s  elaborate  and  long  expected  edition  of  the  Iliad  appeared  ■ 
at  Leipsic,  1 802,  8 vols.  8vo.  The  two  first  volumes  contain  the. 
Greek  text  with  short  notes;  the  Latin  translation,  with  an  account  of  * 
editions  and  critical  subsidia,  occupies  the  third;  the  remaining  five . 
comprehend  the  various  readings,  annotations,  and  excursus,  and  cer- 
tainly form  the  richest  collection  yet  extant  of  materials  for  the  correc-  * 
lion  and  illustration  of  Homer. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer,  with  a text  constituted  from  the.' 
hest  authorities,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  digamma,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Kidd,  whose  well  known  qualihcations  for  this  object 
lead  us  to  expect  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  his  work. 

In  this  enumeration  many  editions  have  been  omitted,  which  are 
little  more,  than  reimpressions  of  those  which  preceded  them.  The 
following  may  he  considered  as  the  chief  early  editions  of  critical  autho- 
rity: the  editio  princeps  of  Florence,  1488,  the  second  Aid hie  edition, 
the  first  Strasburgh,  that  of  Rome,  with  the  commentaries  of  Eustathius, 
those  of  Turnebus  and  Stcphanus,  the  latter  of  which  is  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  the  common  text.  Of  these  the  principal,  in  critical  value, 
are  the  Florentine  and  Roman. 
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' No.  4.— AJAX. 

THIS  play  represents  the  madness  of  a hero  jealous  of  liis 
honour,  and  smarting  from  , an  indignity  at  the  refusal  of  bis  claim  to 
the  armour  of  Achilles,  and  the  preference  given  by  his  counlrymeu  to 
a hatedrival.  • - . ...  * . * 

The  effects  of  opposition  on  a mind  obstinate,  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able, like  that  of  Ajax,  arc  pourtraved  to  the  life  in  the  “ method  of 
his  madness,”  and  the  dark  and  mysterious  portent  of  his  words  in  in-. 

* N ' tervals 
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tervals  of  serenity.  He  had  been  presented  with  a sword  by  Hector, 
his  mortal  enemy.  With  this  weapon  he  slaughtered  a herd  of  cattle 
which  his  feverish  imagination  pictured  as  his  enemies.  On  return- 
ing to  his  senses  he  is  bent  on  self-destruction,  from  which  Tecmessa, 
a Lycian  princess,  whom  he  had  led  into  captivity,  and  afterwards 
married,  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  in  a speech  overflowing  with  ten- 
derness, and  melancholy  presages  of  the  misfortunes  that  will  befall 
his  surviving  wife  and  child,  when  deprived  of  their  protector.  The 
expostulations  of  a female  in  a barbarous  age  met  with  but  little  at- 
tention ; and  the  poet  required  all  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  which 
he  was  master  to  make  the  impression  described  on  the  resolution  of 
Ajax  probable  or  agreeable  to  a Grecian  audience.  , But  the  genius  of 
Sophocles  courted  difficulties,  which  it  could  so  easily  surmount.  The 
point  of  time  and  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  speeches  of 
Tecmessa,  Ajax,  Electra,  and  Philoctetes,  are  so  momentous  and  un- 
expected, that  most  poets  would  have  withdrawn  from  sight  those 
scenes  which  he  ventures  to  represent.  The  gentle  appeal  of  Tecmessa 
in  behalf  of  herself  aud  infant,  for  some  time  reconciles  her  husband 
to  life.  He  answers  by  shewing  how  vain  are  the  predeterminations 
and  even  oaths  of  man,  which  are  subject  to  the  controul  of  time,  or 
the  over- ruling  sway  of  superior  eloquence;  and  thus,  ungraciously 
indeed,  implies  his  resolution  to  live,  and  to  protect  his  family.  In 
doing  this  resolves  to  bury  the  sword  yet  reeking  with  blood.  At 
the  mention  of  this  ominous  weapon  his  reason  again  becomes  clouded, 
and  in  gloomy  and  mysterious  language  he  hints  to  all  but  his  w ife  his 
resolution  to  commit  suicide,  lie  hastens  to  the  shore,  where  his 
body  is  discovered  after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed. 


TECMESSA  TO  AJAX, 

. Dissuading  him  from  putting  an  end  to  his  lift • * 

. * 

TECMESSA. 

. Oh,  my  lov’d  lord,  in  vain  we  strive  to  force 
The  will  of  fortune,  and  arrest  her  course; 

I too  was  free — a little  season  bow’d 

My  head,  and  mix’d  me  with  the  menial  crowd; 

The  daughter  of  a prince,  by  thee  subdued, 

I chang’d  my  titled  rank  for  servitude; 

But  yet  I boast  as  worthy  of  «ny  line 
A noble  heart — and  all  that  heart  is  thine : — 

Oh ! then  I pray  thee  by  the  powers  above* 

By  every  past  cndearmetU  bf  our  love, 

Forsake  me  not  to  live  a liFe  of  pain, 

And  unregarded  drag  the  galling  chain.  . 

For  that  sad  day,  when  thou  shalt  cease  to  he, 
Beholds  me  led  in  base  captivity, 

By  some. stern  lord  dishonour’d  and  revil’d 
To  eat  the  bread  of  slavery  with  thy  dhild. 

VA.IL  • X 
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Then  shall  some  foe  exclaim,  with  bitter  hate, 

Wounding  a heart  desferted  by  its  mate, 

“ Our  champion  is  no  more— behold  his  bride 
“'Sunk  to  a servant  from  her  former  pride.”  • 

SueHrank  abuse  when  thou,  my  prince,  art  gone, 

Awaits  thy  consdrt  and  unfriended  son.  • 

• Relent  in  pity  to  thy  father's  years — • ' 

• Be  merciful  and  spare  thy  mother’s  tears; 

Who  waits  to  greet  her  child  with  anxious  eyes, 

And  listen  to  his  voice  before  she  dies. 

But  most  of  all,  this  infant  boy  to  save, 

Blot  out  thy  fatal  longing  for  the  grave, 

• Whom  ruin  waits  upon  the  world's  wide  stage, 

Beneath  some  mean  betrayer  of  his  age; 

These  are  the  blessings,  noble  chieftain,  left 
To  him,  to  me,  of  thy  protection  ’reft. 

Where  shall  I turn?  where  seek  a friend’s  redress?  . 

Where  fly  from  foes,  ahd  shield  my  feebleness?- 
1 have  ho  country  now — my  mother  bled 
Beneath  thy  sword — my  sire  is  with  the  dead— 

Thou  only  dost  remain — And  oh ! I see . 1 
Friends,  parents,  riches,  country — all  in  thee. 

Live — I command  thee — live — and  bring  to  mind 
All  that  for  thee  a loving  wife  resign’d  ; 

All,  that  for  thee  I have  endur’d,  recall, 

And  only  live — and  thou  repay’st  me  all. 


AJAX. 

Time  steals  unheard  away,  and  brings  to  light 
Things  dark,  and  hides  vvhate’er.was  known  in  night. 
All  things  may  be — a future  day  shall  break 
Our  sacred  oaths,  and  make  the  strongest  weak. 

I,  who  bur  late  had  steel’d  my  heart,  am  bent 
E'en  by  this  woman’s  voice,  and  now  relent 
In  pity  to  my  child,  and  gentle  bride, 

Here  left  to  insult,  and  my  rival’s  pride. 

But  now  I hasten  to  the  sleepy  shore, 

To  cleanse  these  tell-tale  hands,  and  then  implore 
The  power  that  stirs  me  thus  ’gainst  human  kind, 

To  calm  with. reason  my  disorder’d  mind;  * * 
And  in  some  spot  from  public  haunt  remote  .‘ . 

Bury  this  sword,  where  never  eye  shall  note, 

Deep  in  the  ground;  and  may  the  powers  of  night 
Keep  it  forever 'kid  from  mortal  sight ; 

And  be  that  day  accursed  in  my  life-  • 

When  this  dire  token  of  eternal  strife 
Came  from  the  hand  of  hrm  I hated  most,  t 
And  brought  dishonour  from  our  Grecian  host. 


Well 
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Well  had  I never  worn  it — for  the  wise 
Suspect  a bane  in  gifts  from  enemies:.. 

' Rest,  rest  my  heart — submit,  thou  princely  soul, 

To  heav’n’s  high  will,  and  mightier  man’s  controul; 

Bow  to  the  chiefs  who  hold  superior  sway, 

Attend  their  sovereign  mandates,  and  obey;  < 

As  things,  that  shew  the  most  unbending,  force 
Their  stubborn  wills,  and  yield  to  nature's  course. 

For  see  how  churlish  winter  quits  his  reign 
When  summer  comes,  and  clothes  the  fruitful  plain; 

And  the  black  circle  of  the  sullen  night 
Flies  the  grey  freshness  of  Aurora’s  light; 

Flow  the  loud  storm  that  lately  swell’d  the  deep, 

Quell’d  by  a softer  breath,  is  hush’d  to  sleep ; 

• And  all-subduing  slumber  flies-  at  last, 

Bursting  the  chains  that  held  our  senses  fast;  - 
Man,  only  man,  yet  stubborn  and  untaught, 

Breaks  nature's  laws,  and  sets  her  power  at  naught. 

In  youth  (e’er  yet  my  wayward  fits  began, 

Ere  yet  by  heav'n  deserted  and  by  man,) 

If  any  friend  had  play'd  the  torturer’s  part, 

I rag'd,  but  soon  restor’d  him  to  my  heart, 

Yet  so  restor’d  him,  dial  his  changing  will 
Should  lose  the  opportunity  of  ill;  * 

For  even  in  strictest  friendship  we  shall  find 
A faithless  haven  from  a world  unkind. 

But  wherefore  talk  I thus?  within  thy  tent 
Haste,  my  Tecmessa— pray  that  heav’n  relents 
. Its  aid  for  blessings  on  my  head  implore, 

To  clear  my  mind,  and  wandering  sense  restore— 

And  you,  the  comrades  of  my  dangers,  tend 
This  gentle  lady,  mindful  of  your  friend; 

And  tell  my  brother,  since  I haste  alone 
In  quest  of  calmness  to  a place  unknown, 

To  love  whom  best  I lov'd,  a brother's  part, 

And  wear  my  image  ever  in  his  heart. 

And  so  farewel — my  woes  will  shortly  cease, 

Aud  ye  shall  hear  that  all  with  me  is  peace. 

‘ • ; tfAfcVA.  • 
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CURIOUS  BOOKS. 
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encyclopedical  survey,  &c. — (continued.) 

m 

% 

On  the  Delights  of  Knowledge . 

Every  thing  is  deemed  excellent,  either  upon  its  own  account,  or  for 
the  sake  of  something  else.  Knowledge  unites  these  two,  for  in  itself 
}t  affords  us  pleasure,  and  is  sought  on  account  of  its  utility. 

* On  the  Utility  of  Knowledge , 

Happiness  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  real  advantages,  and  the  re- 
' inoval  of  all  evil.  It  has  reference  to  both  worlds,  and  the  whole 
divides  into  4 sections. 

, Section  1. 

Of  the  Spiritual  Advantages  of  Knowledge , 

These  advantages  are  either  manifest  or  secret.  The  first  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Prophet  when  he  says,  Learn  knowledge , for  whoever 
learntlh  her,  fear eth  God. 

And  the  second  when  he  says,  And  whoever  is  instructed  in  her 
giveth  alms , 8cc.  _ 

! Of  its  earthly  Advantages . • 

These  are  either  real  or  conventional. 

The  first  may  he  divided  into 

1»  Tranquillity.-  2.  Active  power.' 

1 . Restlessness  arises  from 

a.  Actual  mental  suffering, 

h.  Mere  negation  of  pleasure. 

Each  of  these  conditions  may  be  external  or  internal. 

When  the  Prophet  says,  knowledge  is  a friend  in  the  desert , he 
means  the  first,  and  gives  this  as  the  means  of  raising  us  above  fear  and 
anxiety.  When  the  divine  teacher  calls  wisdom  a companion  in  tra - 
yets , he  means  the  outward  joyless  condition,  for  the  traveller  with  this 
assistance  maintains  an  evenness  of  mind,  dissipates  his  melancholy, 
and  patiently  supports  his  absence  from  friends  and  country. 

The  Prophet  further  says,  she  is  a companion  in  solitude , alluding 
to  the  internal  uneasy  condition  of  mind;  for  knowledge  by  her  inven- 
tions preserves  the  intellects  of  the  recluse  unimpaired,  and  supplies 
in  some  degree  the  want  of  cultivated  society. 

He  adds,  she  is  a guide  through  joy  and  grief  , through  the  past  and 
the  future , because  knowledge  sharpens  the  judgment,  and  guides  the 
possessor  of  it  rightly  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Ignorance  makes 
the  soul  joyless,  and  the  heart  pines  away  for  want  of  necessary  light. 
Knowledge  extinguishes  these  sensations,  and  restores  tranquillity,  the 
first  of  earthly  blessings* 

• Active 
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Active  power . 

1.  Power  to  annihilate  evil  and  avert  injury,  allyded  to  by  the  Pro- 
phet when  he  calls  it  armour  against  the  enemy. 

2.  Power  of  acquiring  and  doing  good.  She  is  an  ornament  for  a 
friend,  because  a cultivated  mind,  through  its  knowledge,  attracts 
friends. 

Of  the  advantages  of  respect  and  merit  acquired  through  knowledge. 

1.  Merit  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

2.  Respect  from  the  higher  classes  of  beings. 

3.  Respect  from  the  lower. 

The  Prophet  says,  Through  knowledge  the  A! mighty  ex  alt?  men  % 
that  is,  he  magnifies  their  power  and  consequence,  and  makes  them 
serrercigns  in  the  empire  of  truth  and  goodness.  They  obtain  power 
thereby  to  do  good  and  promote  truth,  either  by  public  consequence 
as  judges  and  governors,  or  by  inward  dignity  as  preachers  and 
imams,  whose  works  are  imitated,  w hose  actions  are  set  up  for  models. 
The  Prophet’s  w’ords  allude  to  the  higher  class  of  created  beings,  when 
he  says,  angels  long  for  their  friendship , and  overshadow  them  with 
their  wings ; that  is,  angels  willingly  take  up  their  abode  in  those 
hearts  that  have  conquered  their  predominant  passious  ; they  long  for 
the  love  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  perfect  masters  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  bless  tb^m  and  overshadow  them.  The  conclusion 

refers  to  the  dependence  of  the  animal  creation  on  man. 

<• 

Of  the  spiritual  Evils  prevented  bij  Knowledge . 

These  are,  1.  Commissions  of  sin.  2.  Omissions  of  duty. 

To  the  first  alludes  the  saying,  The  study  of  wisdom  is  a substitute 
for  fasting , because  abstinence  is  the  ordinary  method  of  taming  wicked 
lusts.  • f 

Omissions  proceed  from  indolence  or  a bad  disposition;  therefore, 
says  the  ambassador  of  God,  the  extension  of  wisdom  is  the  substitute 
of  prayer,  because  prayer  is  the  mode  of  correcting  and  stimulating  the 
soul. 

Of  earthly  Evils  prevented  by  Knowledge. 

These  are  twofold.  1 . The  removal  of  hatred:  therefore,  says  the 
Prophet,  she  makes  all  the  world  friends , because  virtue  and  goodwill 
are  the  result  of  real  knowledge. 

2.  The  removal  of  sucli  evils  as  arise  from  confounding  vice  and 
virtue. 

Glory  to  the  first  possessor  of  knowledge,  the  ambassador  of  God. 

Haji  Khalfa  next  considers  the  origin  of  the  sciences,  which  he  dis- 
covers in  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  made  by  a beneficent  Creator,  a 
rational  and  immortal  being.  As  man  was  designed  for  society,  lan- 
guage was  indispensable  to  him,  that  he  might  express  his  owrn  feelings 
and  know  the  feelings  of  others;  therefore  divine  inspiration  led  him 
to  discover  the  use  oi  the  organs  of  speech ; and  men  of  warmer  feel- 
ings and  higher  genius  struck  out,  and  in  time  completed,  the  art  of 
conveying  their  meaning  to  the  absent. 
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Of  the  division  of  mankind,  according  to  their  religious  systems. 
— 1.  The  Sceptics.  ?.  The  Materialists.  3.  The  Philosophers, 
who  consider  wisdom  as  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  and  place  happi- 
ness and  virtue  in  knowledge.  4.  The  Sabaeans,  who  differ  from  the 
Philosophers  chiefly  by  allowing  natural  national  laws : some  of  them 
believe  in  the  earliest  revelations,  but  pay  ho  respect  to  the  later;  thus 
they  acknowledge  the  two  Hermeses,  i.  e.  Seth  and  Enoch,  as  Pro- 
phets. 5.  Those  that  acknowledge  all  revelations  but  the  Mohamme- 
dan. 6.  The  Moslems,  who  are  split  into  73  sects,  of  which* 
there  are  8 principal  ones.  1.  Motasalites.  2.  Shiites.  3.  Khawa- 
rejites.  4.  Rajebites.  5.  Najerites.  6.  Jaberites.  • 7.  Moshbe- 
hites.  8.  Najites,  and  the  Sunna,  or  the  true  church. 

Of  the  divisions  of  mankind,  according  to  their  studies.  These  he 
divides  into  the,  1.  Hindoos.  2.  Persians.  3.  Chaldaeans.  4.  Greeks. 
5.  Romans.  6.  Egyptians.  7-  Arabs,  to  each  of  whom  he  devotes 
a small  section.  Of  the  Hindoos  he  observes,  that  the  Almighty  has 
branded  them  with  a black  complexion,  cm  account  of  their  bad  qua- 
lities. Of  the  Persians,  that  their  system  of  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
called  the  great  Persian  epoch  of  twelve  thousand,  is  the  most  correct. 
Jbnal-Mokna  says,  the  Persian  dialects  were  the  Pchlewi,  so  called 
from  the  district  of  Felilet,  which  comprehended  the  five  states  of  Isfar 
han,  Rei,  Hamadan,Nehawend,  and  Azerbijin;  the  Deri,  or  court  dia- 
lect spoken  at  Medain,  the  capital  of  the  Sassanides,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Khorasan;  the  Farsi,  or  language  of  Persia;  the  Chusi,  or  the 
private  language  of  the  nobility;  and  the  Suriari,  ©r  Assyrian.  Of 
the  Romans,  that  they  wrote  from  left  to  right,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
motion  of  the  spleen  or  heart.  Of  the  Arabians,  that  their  language 
is  the  most  cultivated  and  polished  of  all,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tends; and  that  the  sciences,  of  which  they  may  be  proud,  are  gram- 
mar, poetry,  eloquence,  and  biography.  This  observation  applies  to 
their  age  of  ignorance,  as  they  call  the  period  previous  to  Mohammed. 
In  the  beginning  of  Islam,  says  he,  the  Arabs  only  cultivated  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  language,  law,  and  medicine.  The  other 
sciences  were  neglected,  lest  attention  should  have  been  drawn  aside 
from  religion  before  it  was  firmly  established.  It  is  related  that  the 
Moslems  burnt  all  the  books  that  they  found  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  that  they  were  forbidden  to  read  the  Pentateuch  and  gospel; 
In  the  life  time  of  the  Prophet  and  his  disciples,  it  would  have  been 
Superfluous  to  have  committed  the  Koran  to  writing;  and  it  is  even 
recorded,  that  Savval-hasri  in  vain  asked  permission  of  the  Prophet  to 
write  down  his  revelations.  It  is  said  that  Ibni  Abbas  forbade  writ- 
ing, and  was  accustomed  to  say,  “all  that  preceded  you,  and  knew  the 
art  of  writing,  lived  in  error.”  A man  once  said  to  him,  “ Sir,  I 
have  written  a book,  which  I will  dedicate  to  you.  Ibni  Abbas  took 
the  book  and  threw  it  into  the  Water;  and  being  asked  why  he  had 
done  so,  replied,  u Writers  trust  to  writing,  and  cease  to  preserve 
things  in  memory.”  These  men  maintained,  not  without  reason,  that 
writing  sometimes  magnifies,  sometimes  diminishes,  and  may  al- 
ways be  altered.  Such  alteration  is  impossible  in  oral  tradition,  be- 
cause 
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cause  it  relies  upon  the  memory  and  speaks  from  knowledge,  while  the 
book-learned  speaks  from  obscurity  and  only  from  what  he  has  read. 
It  is  not  ascertained  who  was  the  Hrst  Mussulman  that  wrote  a book ; 
but  some  say  the  Imam  Abdulmelik  Ben  Abdul asis  Benjarihal  Kasri, 
who  died  in  the  year  156  of  the  Hegira;  but  his  work,  and  all  those 
written  for  a long  time  after,  were  merely  explanatory  of  the  Koran; 
the  other  sciences  remained  neglected  during  the  whole  period  of  the- 
Ommiades,  but  with  the  house  of  Abbas  they  too  mounted  the 
throne.  ‘ • 

There  are  several  sorts  of  scientific  books  according  to  the  several 
designs  of  authors;  but  considered  with  respect  to  their  contents, 
there  are  no  more  than  two  classes:  the  first,  which  is  historical  or 
political , and  the  second,  which  is  properly  science . . Scientific  works 
are  divided  into  seven  classes,  for  the  author  either  discerns  something 
new  ( original  works ) or  finishes  what  was  left  imperfect  (continua- 
tions) or  explains  dark  passages  ( commentaries J or  shortens  long 
works  ( abridgments ) or  collects  scattered  information  ( collections J or 
methodizes  what  is  confused  ( arrangement  ) or  finally  rectifies  errors 
(improved  editions  J.  There  are  five  methods  of  teaching, 
evtStcit)  ataXvo *<,  but  the  latter  can  only  be  strictly 

used  iu  the  mathematics.  An  author  ought  to  write  so  clearly  as  never 
to  require  a commentator;  yet  there  are  three  things  which  render  a; 
commentary  indispensable.  1.  The  mysterious  excellence  of  the 
writer,  whose  expressions  are  only  perfectly  understood  by  a similar 
genius.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  theological  commentaries.  2*  The 
omission  of  the  premises.  3.  Allegory,  and  the  use  of  peculiar  words 
and  phrases. 

The  sciences  cultivated  in  Islamiah  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  The  na- 
tural or  philosophical  sciences,  and  2.  The  traditional  or  positive, 
which  originate  Irom  revelation. 

* The  student  must  first  leam  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  duties* 
that  are  deduced  from  them.  These  are  contained  in  the  Koran  and 
tbeSunnah.  He  must  examine  whether  they  require  any  verbal  ex- 
planation, i.  e.  he  must  study  criticism.  He  must  be  able  to  assign 
traditions  to  their  real  reporters,  and  to  judge  of  their  authenticity 
(knowledge  of  traditions).  He  mu9t  reduce  the  religious  precepts' 
from  their  source  (dogmatic)  and  apply  them  to  civil  society  (law).' 
A knowledge  of  etymology  and  grammar  is  necessary  for  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  Koran.  Some  of  the  earliest  divisions  of  these' 
sciences  are  prohibited ; it  is  no  longer  lawful,  for  instance,  to  study 
the  Pentateuch  or  gosoels.  These  sciences  have  in  Islamiah  reached 
the  highest  attainable  perfection.  * * 

(T o be  continued.) 


l’aMADHH  PI  BERNARDO  sTASSO. 

(Concluded  Jrom  YoL  I.  p.  387. ) 

• if.  Mirindais  conducted  hy  Lucina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  whom' 
she'has  rescued,  to  her  palace,  where,  while  she  is  unarming  and  at- 
tiring 
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tiring  herself  in  the  dress  of  her  sex,  Ardelio  also  arrives,  the  lady 
having  sent  for  him.  Lucina  shows  her  the  pictures  of  many  beau- 
tiful women,  made  by  her  mother's  art,  and  being  the  portraits  of 
those  who  are  as  yet  unborn.  By  this  clumsy  contrivance,  after 
Ariosto,  Bernardo  compliments  some  of  his  noble  and  royal  contem-. 
poraries;  the  two  last  who  figure  in  this  last  exhibition  are  Mary  of 
England,  who  has. restored  her  people  to  the  true  faith,  from  which, 
they  had  been  itd  astray,  now  the  worthy . wife  of  Philip  of  Spain ; 
and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  is  worthy  to  be  regarded  by  such  a king; 
as  his  own  child,  and  to  whom  heaven  has  indulged  all  that  it  ever 
vouchsafes  to  the  most  bel&ved  soul.  The  lady  then  tells  Mirinda 
that  she  knows  her  anxious  wish  to  discover  her  parents  and  will  gra- 
tify it.  You  are,  said  she,  the  daughter  of  king  Perion,  who,  seeking 
adventures,  came  to  the  court  of  Hungary,  at  such  time  as  the  king  was 
absent;  the  queen  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  left  her  pregnant.* 
One  damsel  only  knew  the  secret,  and  was  present  at  her  delivery  ; 
and  while  they  were  deliberating  how  tosend  away  the  infant,  an  eagle- 
pounced  down  and  carried  it  away.  A noble  enchantress,  who  dwells 
near  Buda,  upon  the  Drave,  had  sent  him;  she  it  was  who  hrought 
Mirinda  up,  and  after  her  mother’s  death  Lucina  assures  her  she  will 
succeed  to  the  throne.  The  youth  whom  she. has  seen  in  dreams  is 
Alidoro,  and  he  also  is  enamoured  of  her;  she  will  soon  meet  him, 
but  great  dangers  are  they  both  doomed  to  undergo  and  |o  overcome,/ 
and  many  times  is  the  clear  water  to  be  dyed  with  her  blood.  Sher 
then  gives  her  a damsel,  by  name  Alfesibia,  to  accompany  her,  who 
will  heal  her  wounds  and  assist  her  with  good  counsel ; and  with  her 
and  Ardelio  Mirinda  departs.  . : » i- 

Alidoro  travels  on,  still  looking  every  where  for  Mirinda;  he  comes 
to  a goodly  meadow,  planted  round  with  rosiers,  and  then  he  sees  an* 
ivory  horn  hanging  from  a pillar  by  a chain  of  gold. ' Upon  the  pillar-* 
is  written,  4i  here  may  a servant  of  love  display  his  valour."  He 
winds  the  horn;  immediately  two  damsels  come  down  the  hill  and 
two  squires  carrying  two  lances.  They  tell  him,  that  at  the  end  of  that, 
meadow  is  a narrow  pass  between  two  rivers,  through  which  is  the 
straight  road  to  England,  and  there  two  excellent  knights  have  erected 
a temple  to  Disdain,  and  will  suiter  none  to  pass  unless  he  confess  that 
Love  is  ungrateful  and  a tyrant,  and  women  without  faitli  or  affection, 
otherwise  fie  must  do  battle  with  one  of  them,  and  if  he  be  vanquished, 
leave  his  arms  and  horse.  -This  custom  they  have  continued  so  long- 
and  so  successfully , that  the  temple  is  full  of  their  trophies.  Alidoro. 
willingly  undertakes  this  adventure,  for  the  honour  of  womankind.- 
Floridante  meets  an  old  man,  late  in  the  evening,  and  euquires  of  < 
him  the  way  to  the  perilous  forest.  The  old  man  tells  him  it  is  mad- 
ness to  wish  to  know,  for  if  he  had  8000  knights  in  his  company  they 
would  lose  their  lives  in  the  adventure,  and  their  souls  fur  the  despe- 
rate folly  of  attempting  it.  While  they  are  talking  they  discover 
a knight  leaning  against  a tree  to  avoid  the  cold  moonlight;  he  has. 
lost  his  armour  at  the  three  bridges  where  Alidoro  lost  his  shield. 
FJoridipHe,  as  soon  as  it  is  day-light,  goes  to  try  his  fortune- there. 
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He  wins  the  first  pass,  and  is  crowned  with  a golden  garland;  he 
the  second  also,'  and  receives  the  magic  mirror,  in  which  lie  instantly 
' looks  for  his  lady,  whom  he  sees  working  the  story  of  Jupiter  and 
Europain  silk  and  gold.  The  third  statue  sounds  the  horn,  and  the 
giant  appears  upon  the  third  bridge.  * Floridante  kills  him.  . Then  the 
statue  salutes  him  with  music  as  sweet  as  a Syren’s  song,  and  a shower  ' 
of  roses  descends.  * He  now  sees  a tablet  of  white  marble  on  the 
bridge,  whereon  is  written- — that  he  who  atchieves  that  adventure 
shall  kill  the  tyrant,  and  deliver  all  thaucountry  from  the  oppression 
in  which  he  has  held  it  since  he  won  the  Caledonian  forest.  That  this 
would  be  so  was  not  to  be  doubted,  for  Argea  made  the  enchantment, 
and  she  knew. 

12.  Amadis  requests  leave  of  his  father  to  depart,  and  goes  to  Ca- 
lais. Almost  the  whole  of  this  book  is  filled  with  a lecture  on  the 
art  of  war,  delivered  by  king  Perion.  Part  of  his  advice  is,  that  in 
pitching  a camp  he  should  dispose  of  the  different  nations  separately, 
and  not  quarter  a Spaniard  with  a Frenchman,  nor  a Scot  with  a Dane 
or  an  Englishman.  . 

IS.  Amadis  delivers  Urganda’s  friend  from  the  castle  of  Bradoyd, 
and  knights  a child  who  beheld  the  exploit.  • Alidoro  conquers  the 
two  knights.  Mirinda  comes  to  the  banks  of  a river  which  are  planted 
with  myrtle;  she  sees  a fair  knight,  royally  attired,  lying  in  a boat 
under  a bower  of  roses;  two  damsels  in  white  garments  were  rowiqg. 
He  was  stretched  upon  a couch,  and  his  countenance  was  as  one  who 
suffered.  Mirinda  asked  of  the  damsels  who  he  was,  and  whither  he 
was  going. 

14.  Floridante  now  proceeds  to  receive  the  last  guerdon  of  his 
victory,  and  asks  of  the  statue  who  is  the  lady  of  whom  he  is  enamour- 
ed. She  is  daughter  of  Argea,  the  fairy  queen,  who  dwells  sometimes 
iathe  Happy  Islands,  sometimes  in  a wild  mountain  nigh  at  hand. 
Thestatue  then  gives  him  instructions  how  to  find  the  perilous  forest, 
and  then  disappears,  the  rivers  and  bridges  disappear  also,  and  no- 
thing remains  but  the  spoils  of  those  who  have  failed  in  the  adventure. 
From  these  he  picks  up  Alidoro’s  shield  of  the  picture,  thinking  it  too 
beautiful  to  be  left  there.  He  now  looks  about  for  some  habitation 
where  he  may  have  his  wounds  drest,  for  they,  says  the  poetr  were  no 
joke.  . Towards  evening  he  espies  a tent,  spread  by  four  dwarfs  and  a 
damsel,  who  comes  and  invites  him  in,  telling  him  that  Argea,  the 
royal  fairy,  has  sent  her.  Here  he  is  cured:  lie  giyes  the  damsel  the 
crown  of  gold  which  he  had  won;  bids  her  tell  Argea,  that  wherever 
fie  may  be,  he  is  at  her  service,  and  departs.  Presently  he  meets  a 
knight  in  black  armour;  it  is  Alidoro,  who  sees  his  shield,  and  for- 
getting liow  he  had  lost  it,  attacks  the  possessor.  But  Alidoro  is  over- 
come,-and  falls  senseless  at  the  feet  of  Floridante,  whose  squire  Salibero 
binds  up  his  wounds,  and  then  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  own 
dwarf,  they  proceed  in  quest  of  the  perilous  forest. 

- Amadis  comes  to  Dardau’s  castle;  the  story  proceeds  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal romance,  till  the  combat  is  begun  in  the  presence  of  king 
Lisuarte., 
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15.  The  knight  whom  Mirinda  has  met  in  the  boat,  is  son  and  heir 
of  the  king  of  Norbellanda.  He  has  been  two  years  desperately  in 
love  with  a lady  who  slights  him,  and  is  now  going  in  pursuance  of  a 
Vow  to  seek  relief  at  a famous  temple  of  love  near  at  hand.  No  ont 
can  enter  this  temple  if  he  have  committed  any  error  in  love,  till  he 
has  atoned  for  it  in  a place  called  Love’s  Purgatory,  where,  though 
there  is  no  purifying  fire,  there  is  no  joy  or  comfort,  and  certain  mi- 
nisters of  the  god  there  purge  them  of  their  offences.  When  this  is 
performed,  a dame  more  leaivthan  Famine  herself,  leads  the  votary  to- 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple,  which  is  full  of  urns.  Two  beautiful 
youths,  who  are  the  priests,  then  plunge  him  thrice  in  a bath,  after 
which  they  lead  him  before  an  idol  of  Cupid,  formed  of  Parian  marble { 
a damsel,  clad  in  white,  and  of  heavenly  beauty,  brings  him  a trans- 
parent urn,  its  size  is  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  the  penitent’s  of* 
fences,  and  he  must  fill  it  with  tears  before  his  pain  can  abate  or  he  can 
receive  any  aid  from  the  god,  but  as  soon  as  the  urn  is  full  he  is  free 
from  pain.  Sometimes  Love  tempers  an  over  ardent  passion  by  touch- 
ing the  sufferer  with  one  of  his  leaden  darts,  and  sometimes  sends  his 
fire  to  kindle  the  heart  of  an  ingrate.  Ardelio  hearing  this,  deter- 
mines to  go  thither  for  relief,  and  leaves  Mirinda.  She  proceeds  with 
her  damsel,  and  finds  Alidoro  still  senseless  after  his  combat  with  Flo* 
ridante,  his  head  lying  on  the  lap  of  his  dwarf;  she  draws  nigh,  and 
recognizes  the  image  of  her  dream.  As  soon  as  she  hears  how  he  had 
been  brought  into  this  state,  leaving  Alfesibea  to  look  to  his  wounds, 
she  spurs  on  to  overtake  his  conqueror  and  revenge  him.  She  finds 
him  and  his  squire  Salibero  sleeping,  and  the  shield  hanging  by  them, 
on  which  to  her  wonder  she  recognizes  her  own  picture.  * She  takes  it 
and  awakens  Floridante,  and  defies  him,  but  seeing  that  he  is  wounded; 
offers  to  meet  him  a month  hence  and  do  battle,  saying  that  she  has  a 
better  right  to  the  shield  than  he.  A long  battle  ensues,  in  which 
Mirinda  is  evidently  inferior,  but  a damsel  comes  up  and  stays  Flori- 
dante’s  hand,  who  knows  her  to  be  the  same  that  had  formerly  been 
sent  him  by  his  lady.  She  persuades  Mirinda  to  raise  her  beaver,  and 
then  Floridante  seeing  that  the  picture  on  the  shield  is  her’s,  acknow- 
ledges her  right.  They  make  themselves  known  to  each  other,  and 
find  that  they  are  cousins,  and  Floridante  tells  her  that  the  child  of  the 
sea  is  her  brother.  She  then  leaves  him,  and  the  damsel,  whose  name 
is  Olinzia,  tells  him  that  his  mistress  Filidora  has  sent  him  by  a dwarf 
a suit  of  armour  of  adamantine  strength,  and  a surcoat,  her  own  work, 
representing  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa.  * 

\6.  While  Alfesibea  is  administering  help  to  Alidoro,  a troop  of 
dames  and  damsels  come  up,  and  carry  him  to  a place  where  he  may  be 
Jjealed;  they  then  send  out  in  search  of  Mirinda. 

• During  the  battle  between  Amadis  and  Dardan  a black  car  comes 
up,  drawn  by  black  horses,  all  the  attendants  being  in  black  also;  a 
lady  is  lying  in  it,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  shedding  floods  of  rears*. 
When  the  battle  is  over,  and  Dardan  has  killed  himself  (as  in  the  ro- 
mance) it  appears  -that  this  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  wh? 
sixteen  years  ago  left  her  to  succeed  him.  Her  guardian  was  ambi- 
* tious 
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tious  that  she  should  marry  his  son,  and  had  contrived  treacherously  to 
produce  him  into  her  bed,  but  she  alarmed  the  court,  and  for  this 
treason  put  him  and  all  his  suit  to  death,  except  one  sister.  This  sister 
being  an  enchantress  avenged  them,  for  she  laid  a spell  upon  her  that 
jbe  should  never  cease  weeping  day  nor  night  till  the  best  knight  in  the 
world  should  w’ipe  her  tears  with  the  veil  of  the  loveliest  damsel. 
.This  hour  they  trust  is  now  come,  /or  they  have  lately  met  Urganda, 
who  has  told  them  so,  and  giving  them  in  the  golden  caskets  the  por- 
traits of  those  who  are  to  disenchant  her,  they  prove  to  be  the  por- 
traits  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  the  tears  of  the  queen  are  dried.  . 

Mirinda,  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  Ali- 
doro and  Alfesibea  loses  herself.  She  hears  a voice,  and  presently  the 
£ound  as  of  a huntsman’s  horn. . • * 

17.  Mirinda  knows  not  that  she  is  in  the  wood  of  wonders.  She 
comes  to  a column  upon  which  there  is  an  inscription,  which  tells  her 
chat  they  who  lie  down  to  sleep  beside  it  shall  see  the  person  whom 
they  love  best.  Her  dreams  are  of  course  of  Alidoro,  whom  she  hears 
accusing  her  of  cruelty,  in  having  so  soon  left  him.  In  the  morning 
she  sees  a golden  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  over  die  plain,  cover- 
ed with  silk  and  gold,  but  without  a driver.  She  rides  towards  it; 
paid  her  horse,  when  he  comesf  within  two  paces  of  it,  can  go  no  farthery 
but  a white  hand  is  put  fordi  from  the  car,  which  beckons  her.  Again 
she  follows,  and  again  the  horse  is  checked  by  the  spell ; she  dismount? 
.to  follow  it  on  foot,  her  horse  runs  away,  and  she  herself  buds  the 
same  effect  of  enchantment.  Still  the  hand  beckons  her,  and  she  throws 
away  helmet  and  shield  to  follow  it  with  less  fatigue,  being  determined 
to  see  the  end  of  the  adventure. 

Alidoro,  who  is  now  recovered,  departs  with  Alfesibea  in  quest  of 
Mirinda:  they  meet  with  a beautiful  lady,  with  six  knights  for  her 
guard.  He  thinking  of  other  things  did  not  heed  them,  and  they  in- 
sist upon  his  jousting  with  them ; he  overthrows  them  all ; one  of  them 
demands  the  sword  combat,  and  Alidoro  in  wrath  at  last  is  about  to  cut 
off  his  head,  when  the  lady  intercedes.  She  takes  the  conqueror  home 
to  be  her  guest,  and  falls  passionately  in  love  with  him. 

While  Olinzia  is  talking  with  Floridante,  the  dwarf  comes  up. 
without  the  armour  or  the  surcoat.  A knight,  he  says,  has  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  taken  them  from  him,  though  with*  no  other  inteut 
than  that  be  for  whom  they  are  designed  may  come  and  do  battle  with 
him.  Floridante  immediately  rides  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be 
found,  and  after  a few  preliminaries,  equally  courteous  on  either  side, 
they  begin  their  combat. 

18.  Amadis  has  his  interview  with  Oriana  at  the  window. 

Ardelio  and  the  prince  of  Norbellanda  arrive  at  the  temple  of  love* 

and  pass  through  the  ceremonies,  which,  unskilfully  enough,  have 
been  described  before  they  get  there.  The  god  touches  them  with  his 
leaden  arrow,  and  their  hearts  are  instantly  at  rest. 

Mirinda  follows  the  car  till  it  enters  a rock-  Two  tygers  attack  her 
at  the  entrance,  whom  she  kills.  A voice  threatens  her  for  this,  and 
she  is  covered  with  a cloud ; on  its  dispersing  she  beholds  that  he  who 
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menaces  her  is  an  old  man,  with  a long  beard  and  angry  countenance, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a sumptuous  palace;  she  beholds  Aiidoro 
within,  disporting  among  knights  and  ladies,  but  when  she  would  have 
entered  to  him,  a fire  rises  and  fills  up  the  golden  gate,  but  she  passes 
through  it;  the  company  at  her  approach  fly  into  a grove;  she  pur- 
sues, and  takes  off  all  her  armour,  because  she  cannot  overtake  them.  ’ 

While  she  is  thus  following  the  phantom  of  Aiidoro,  he  is  with 
Lucilla.  She  is  the  sister  of  that  knight  who  has  been  the  successful 
lover  of  the  princess  of  Seville,  and  is  condemned  to  death  with  her; 
her  present  journey  was  to  the  court  of  king  Lisuarte,  to  seek  for  one 
who  would  undertake  the  combat  on  his  behalf.  Aiidoro  promises 
this,  before  he  knows  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  sea;  he  passes, 
however, ^ve  days  first  in  seeking  for  Mirinda;  then  dismissing  his  * 
friend  Alfesibea  upon  that  search,  he  embarks  with  Lucilla,  who  be- 
comes hourly  more  and  more  enamoured  of  him. 

‘ 19.  They  are  overtaken  by  a tremendous  storm.  Floridante  and 
liis  unknown  antagonist  fight  so  desperately,  that  though  he  is  some- 
thing less  hurt  than  the  other,  it  is  plain  both  must  die  should  the  bat- 
tle be  continued.  A damsel  arrives  at  Lisuarte’s  court,  and  tells 
Amadis  how  his  brother  has  conquered  the  giant  of  the  rock  of  Gal- 
tares,  on  w'hich  occasion  he  relates  to  the  queen  how  Galaor  had,  whea 
an  infant,  been  lost.  Amadis  leaves  court  to  seek  him ; he  kills  Dar- 
dan's  cousin,  and  meets  with  Ardian  the  dwarf. 

20.  The  whole  enchantment  vanishes  from  Mirinda’s  eyes ; she 
then  looks  for  her  arms,  which  she  had  thrown  away,  and  finds  every 
thing  except  the  shield  with  her  own  picture.  A lion  meets  her,  but 
instead  of  attacking  her,  leads  her  to  a tent,  where  Lucina,  the  lady  of 
the  lake,  awaits  her.  She  tells  her  that  what  she  has  seen  is  nothing 
strange,  for  all  travellers  are  deluded  with  such  deceptions  in  the  wood 
of  wonders;  that  Aiidoro  is  finally  to  he  her  husband,  and  it  is  vain 
and  impious  to  hope  this  can  be  before  the  time  appointed;  and  that 
she  must  go  to  the  sea-coast  of  Ireland,  where  she  will  find  a bark 
ready,  wfith  fit  armour  and  all  things  needful. 

Aiidoro  and  Lucilla  meantime  reach  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  He  and  the  lady  land  ; they  meet  tw  o damsels  in  a gilded  boat 
upon  a little  river,  and  learn  from  them  that  there  is  a great  adventure 
to  be  atchieved  here.  Four  years  ago  a youthful  lord  oF  Spain  ran 
■away  with  a princess  of  Lamagna,  and  brought  her  to  this  island, 
where  they  lived  happily,  till  the  emperor  entreated  the  fairy  Dragon- 
tina  to  punish  them.  Accordingly  she  made  here  three  enchanted  gar- 
dens, and  inclosed  the  husband  in  a crystal  tomb  alive,  giving  the 
princess  a golden  key,  with  which  she  has  ever  since  been  trying  to 
open  it  in  vain,  nor  will  it  be  opened  till  a knight  arrives,  wrho  by  his 
valour  shall  win  his  way  there,  and  shall  bring  with  him  a lady  of 
surprising  beauty.  They  proceed  to  try  the  adventure,  and  approach 
the  gateway,  over  which  two  little  loves  stand,  each  holding  a trum- 
pet, which  they  sound.  Immediately  a beast  rushes  out  and  the  golden 
■gate  closes.  This  beast  is  truly  a terrible  one;  he  breathes  fire,  he  has 
two  horns  so  sharp  and  strong  that  they  could  pierce  through  steel  as 
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easily  as  wax ; at  each  ear  he  has  two  balls  of  iron  (such  as  were  swung 
from  maces)  hanging  by  chains  of  iron,  which  he  can  manage  with 
his  ears  to  his  wish,  and  at  the  end  of  a long  tail  he  has  a sword. 
His  back  is  covered  with  scales,  like  natural  armour.  Alidoro,  how- 
ever, cuts  off  horns,  ear-balls,  and  the  sword  at  his  tail,  and  the  xnuti-r 
lattd  monster  then  runs  away.  The  loves  again  sound  their  trumpets, 
and  a damsel,  clad  in  green,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  spring,  opens  the 
garden  gate,  and  admits  them. 

21 . A huge  dragon  interrupts  the  battle  between  Floridante  and  his 
unknown  antagonist.  It  is  the  serpent  ship  of  Urganda  borrowed  from 
Esplandian,  and  here  made  to  travel  by  land.  The  door  in  the  side 
opens,  and  a dame  sent  by  Urganda  comes  out  on  horseback,  puts  an 
end  to  their  strife,  and  introduces  Floridante  to  his  cousin  Galaor,  of 
whose  prowess  he  has  had  such  good  proof.  They  are  healed  in  the 
chambers  of  The  serpent  by  a damsel  of  the  fairy  queen  Argea;  take 
leave  of  each  other,  and  go  their  way. 

The  first  adventure  of  Atnadis  with  Arcalaus,  the  enchanter. 

22.  Alidoro  and  Luciila  drink  in  these  gardens  of  a fountain,  which 
makes  him  as  passionately  enamoured  as  her,  and  puts  every  thing 
else  out  of  mind. 

Floridante  meets  Felidora’s  dwarf,  who  desires  him  to  be  at  a great 
tournev  in  Cornwall,  at  wh 
sent,  and  they  send  him  a 
upon  death. 

The  adventure  of  Amadis  with  the  chariot  and  marble  monument  of 
priolenia’s  father,  and  afterwards  in  her  castle,  where  he  undertakes 
to  be  her  champion  against  Abisers. 

23.  As  soon  as  Mirinda  arrives  upon  the  sea-coast,  she  finds  a little 
boat,  which  a bird  larger,  whiter,  and  more  musical  than  the  swan, 
draws  by  a chain  of  gold.  Alfesibea  is  in  the  boat;  Mirinda  embarks 
with  her,  and  becomes  jealous  when  she  hears  of  Lucilla’s  beauty. 

Galaor  meets  a knight  sitting  pensively  beside  a fountain,  who  tells 
him  that  in  a wood  near  at  hand  is  a red  sword,  with  a handle  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  hanging  to  a marble  pillar,  and  an  inscription  by  it, 
saying,  that  whoever  can  carry  it  round  the  wood,  shall,  if  its  colour 
does  not  change,  aichieve  the  rarest  of  all  adventures.  He  and  many 
knights  had  tried,  but  could  not  draw  the  sword.  Morgante  le  Fay 
had  made  it,  knowing  by  her  art  that  from  one  of  her  daughters,  and 
from  a prince,  a son  should  be  born,  who  by  his  wisdom  and  valour 
should  make  himself  dreaded  by  all  the  world;  but  as  she  could  not 
discover  who  this  prince  was,  she  had  enchanted  this  sword,  which 
none  but  a prince  could  draw’.  Galaor  draws  it  easily,  and  begins  his 
journey  round  the  wood.  He  finds  a golden  horn  hanging  to  a pillar, 
and  he  sounds  it.  Presently  a damsel  comes  up,  and  asks  him  why 
he  has  done  this.  Gentle  damsel,  he  replied,  I supposed  it  was  hung 
there  to  be  sounded,  and  wished  to  sec  what  adventure  would  follow. 
She  leads  him  to  a palace,  where  he  is  disarmed  and  entertained  at 
supper  by  a lovely  lady:  this  lady  tells  him  her  name  is  Morganetta, 
and  that  she  is  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Morgante  le  Fay.  The 

damsel, 


ich  Argea  and  her  daughter  will  be  pre- 
device  for  his  crest,  of  honour  trampling 
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damsel,  she  says,  will  tell  him  the  rest,  and  then  she  leaves  him. 
This  damsel  then  bids  him  arm  himself,  but  when  he  has  done  this, 
instead  of  leading  him  to  any  danger,  she  opens  the  door  of  another 
chamber,  and  locks  him  in;  here  he  sees  an  earthly  goddess  in  bed, 
and  finds  her  nothing  coy:  in  the  morning  he  is  led  out  by  an  unseen 
hand,  when  he  finds  his  horse  and  squire,  and  looking  at  the  red  sword 
perceives  that  it  is  grown  black.  An  old  man  meets  him,  and  telling 
him  he  has  by  his  own  fault  failed  in  the  adventure,  takes  the  sword 
and  disappears  with  it.  Poor  Galaor  rides  after  him,  but  in  vain;  he 
passes  the  next  night  under  the  trees  very  differently  from  the  former; 
lie  comes  again  to  the  golden  horn,  and  goes  joyfully  to  sound  it  again, 
but  it  is  red  hot,  and  he  comes  again  to  the  sword,  which  is  in  its 
former  place,  and  restored  to  its  former  colour,  but  he  cannot  again 
draw  it. 

Fioridante  and  Olinzia  meet  another  of  Filidora’s  damsels  near  the 
place  of  the  tournament.  Presently  they  saw  a palace,  not  indeed 
rising  like  Pandemonium,  but  erected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
lighted  by  colossal  statues,  holding  torches  in  their  hands.  A joyful 
company  advance  towards  it  from  the  forest ; two  hundred  damsels,  two 
and  two,  precede  a litter,  which  is  suspended  by  chains  of  gold  from 
the  necks  of  four  gigantic  birds,  whose  colours  are  vermillion  and  gold, 
and  in  this  litter  is  Filidora. 

24.  The  prize  at  the  tournament  is  the  shield  which  Phidias  made 
for  the  statue  of  Pallas  in  Athens.  A magician  stole  it  and  sold  it  to 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  son  brought  it  to  England,  where,  for  the 
Jove  of  the  princess  of  Lamagua,  he  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  the 
king  of  Cornwal.  The  tournament  begins,  and  Fioridante  enters  and 
does  wonders. 

The  battle  between  Amadis  and  Galaor. 

25.  The  two  brothers  and  Balays  of  Carsante  find  the  dead  knight 
at  the  Cross  Roads.  Amadis  follows  the  damsel  who  is  stolen  from 
him  when  he  sleeps,  and  comes  to  a castle  in  her  pursuit. 

Alidoro  and  Lucilla,  overcome  by  the  enchanted  fountain  of  which 
they  have  drank,  pass  the  night  together  in  a bed  prepared  for  them  5 
but  the  moment  they  leave  the  garden  every  thing  which  has  past  is 
utterly  forgotten.  This  is  imitated  from  the  adventure  of  Amadis  of 
Greece  and  Zahare.  (Amadis  de  Grecia,  p.  2.  c.  116.)  They  then 
come  to  the  crystal  tomb,  which  Lucilla,  taking  the  golden  key  from  * 
the  princess,  opens,  and  ends  the  enchantment.  Dragontina,  instead 
of  being  offended  that  her  spell  is  broken,  receives  the  successful  ad- 
venturers with  great  courtesy,  and  releases  all  her  prisoners  whom  she 
had  kept,  not  in  dungeon,  but  in  a delightful  garden.  Among  them 
was  Aicanoro,  king  of  Frisa,  who  is  now  doomed  to  wear  the  heavier 
chain  oi  love. 
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Notice  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jeremy  Janies  Oberlin , professor 
and  librarian  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg , 6-c.  abridged  from  the 
Memoir  ofTheoph.  Frederic  Winckler. 

Jeremy  James  Oberlin,  bora  at  Strasburg,  Aug.  7th,  1735,  was 
the  son  of  John-George  Oberlin,  a master  in  the  gymnasium  or  pub*-  -, 
lie  school  of  that  city.  After  a preliminary  education  in  that  semi- 
nary, he  was  entered  in  1750  among  the  students  of  the  university. 
Before  engaging  in  the  academical  course,  he  passed  eight  months  at 
Montbelliard,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  French  language,  then  little  used  at  Strasburg.  On  his  re- 
turn he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  all  the  studies,  philological  and 
scientific,  which  were  pursued  in  the  university,  but  his  particular  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Schcepilin,  who 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  ardour  for  instruction,  that  he  permitted 
him  the  use  of  his  excellent  library,  and  his  cabinet  of  monuments  of 
antiquity  of  all  ages.  Thus  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  archeology  which 
became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  In  1757,  in  conformity  w ith 
the  academical  laws,  he  publicly  sustained  a disputation  on  a subject 
connected  with  his  favourite  study — the  ancient  rites  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead ; and  on  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 

During  three  subsequent  years  he  attended  upon  the  professors  of 
theology;  but  he  pursued  this  study  rather  philologically  than  dog- 
matically. When  Kennicott  was  procuring  the  variations  of  the  He- 
brew* text  of  the  Old  Testament  from  all  Europe,  Oberlin  undercook 
the  collation  of  the  four  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Stras- 
burg, of  which  he  afterwards,  in  his  “ Miscella  Argentinensia,”  pub- 
lished a description  with  specimens.  He  finished  his  theological 
course,  apparently  without  auy  purpose  of  assuming  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  thenceforth  entirely  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
antiquarian  studies.  In  1755  he  was  made  adjunct  to  his  father  at 
the  school;  and  15  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  him  in  his  post; 
but  tbe  employment  of  teaching  children  the  Latin  grammar  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography  could  not  but  be  irksome  to 
him.  He  afterwards  was  promoted  to  the  regency  ol  a higher  class  in 
the  same  seminary;  but  a professorship  in  the  university  was  the  ap- 
propriate object  of  his  ambition.  For  this  he  wa$  obliged  to  wait  a 
considerable  time;  but  meanwhile  his  reputation  (or  erudition  was  ex- 
tending, and  professor  SchcepHin  gave  him  a substantial  proot  of  his 
esteem  by  employing  him  in  the  description  ol  his  cabinet,  and  putting 
into  his  hands  the  materials  for  the  4th  volume  ol  iiis  Alsatia  iilus- 
trata.”  He  also  obtained  for  him  as  private  pupils  several  of  the 
young  men  of  fortune  who  were  attracted  to  the  university  of  Stras- 
burg by  his  own  reputation,  and  had  brought  recommendations  to  him. 
To  these  pupils  Oberlin  not  only  explained  the  principal  Latin  clas- 
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sics,  but  gave  instructions  in  various  points  of  knowledge  not  usually 
entering  into  an  university  course. 

In  17^3  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  university,  a 
post  highly  agreeable  to  him  on  account  of  the  advantages  it  afforded 
him  in  his  literary  pursuits,  although  it  augmented  his  labours.  In 
the  same  year  permission  was  granted  him  of  opening  a public  course 
of  lectures  on  Latin  style,  a subject  for  which  he  was  perfectly  quali- 
fied, from  his  habits  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  purity  and 
facility.  It  was  not  till  1770  that  he  was  annexed  to  the  professorial 
body  in  the  university,  in  which  year  he  was  nominated  adjunct  to 
M.  Loranz  in  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence.  In  that  station  he  not  only 
continued  the  lecture  above  mentioned,  but  opened  courses  on  anti- 
quities, ancient  geography,  diplomatics,  See.  which  w'ere  attended  by 
considerable  audiences.  He  then  began  to  compose  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  manuals  or  elementary  introductions  in  a tabular  form,  exhi- 
biting at  one  glance  every  thing  belonging  to  the  same  topic,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred  in  his  lectures.  These  w'ere  found  so 
useful  and  complete,  that  they  were  adopted  by  professors  of  the  same 
sciences  in  other  universities.  For  a considerable  time  he  only  dic- 
tated them  to  his  classes,  or  gave  them  to  be  copied ; and  w-hen  they 
were  at  length  printed,  he  did  not  cease  to  improve  them  in  subsequent 
editions.  Of  these  works  were  his  “ Rituum  Roraanorum  Tabulae;'* 
’•*  Orbis  antiqui,  inominientis  suis  illustrati,  primae  lineas;**  “Artis 
Diplomat icae  primae  linede;’*  & “ Literarum  omnis  aevi  fata;*’  all  of 
them  correct  and  valuable  performances. 

* In  his  professorial  capacity  he  composed  several  academical  theses, 
which  were  publicly  sustained  by  his  pupils  wrhen  candidates  for  de- 
grees. Among  these  were  four  curious  dissertations,  containing  *an 
historical  view  of  the  attempts  made  in  all  ages  to  unite  seas  and  rivers 
by  means  of  canals.  These  were  published  collectively  in  1775,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Jungendoruin  marium  Huminumque  omnis  aevi  mo- 
Jimina.”  Another  of  his  printed  dissertations  was  upon  the  subject  of 
the  extreme  barbarism  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  middle  ages.  A 
collection  of  his  dissertations  had  before  appeared  in  1770,  under  the 
title  of  “ Miscella  literuria  maximum  partem  Argentoratensia,"  4to. 
in  which  the  principal  piece  was  a treatise  on  the  value  of  money 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  which  he  entered  into  a rigorous  ex- 
amination of  Eisenscbtnid's  calculations  ol  the  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  of  antiquity. 

i The  laborious  li(e  of  this  learned  man  was  little  varied  by  excur- 
sions of  pleasure,  and  even  in  those  be  wras  attentive  to  objects  of  lite- 
rary curiosity.  Passing  one  of  his  vacations  at  his  brother’s  house  in 
ithe  mountains  of  Lorrain,  he  amused  himself  with  studying  the  patois  , 
of  the  natives.  He  afterwards  published  his  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  an  “ Essai  sur  le  Patois  Lorrain  des  environs  du  Comt£  du 
Ban  de  la  Roche,”  1*2 mo.  1775,  in  which  he  showed  its  derivation 
from  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
patois  and  to  the  old  French.  His  circumstances  not  permitting  him 
to  travel  far  at  his  own  charge,  it  wag  with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
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received  a proposal  from  the  magistracy  of  Strasburg  to  make  a tour  at 
its  expence  through  the  south  of  France.  That  tract  of  country,  so  rich 
in  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  and  grandeur,  and  possessing  so  many 
valuable  collections  of  books,  manuscripts*  medals,  and  relics  of  anti- 
quity, and  moreover  the  seat  of  so  many  different  provincial  dialects, 
offered  objects  of  interest  to  all  his  most  favourite  tastes.'  This  jour- 
ney,'.there  fore,  which 'he  undertook  in  1776,  was  a memorable  epoch 
inhis  life.  His  route  lay  through  Besanqon,  Dijon,  Lyons,  Vienne,  . 
Orange,  Avignon,  Carpentras,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Arles,  Nismes,  Mont- 
pellier, Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Tours,  to  Paris.  At  all  these  places 
he  examined  every  thing  within  his  line  of  enquiry,  with  all  that  ardour 
and  diligence  that  might  be  expected  from  one  whose  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  * 

In  1778  he  obtained  a release  from  the  labors  of  the  Gymnasium, 
which  he  had  hitherto  continued,  by  being  appointed  a professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  university,  with  a salary  that  indemnified  him  for  the  loss 
ofhis  other  place.  InMarch  1782,  a vacancy  having  happened  inthcchair 
of  logic  and  metaphysics,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  it,  and  he  preserved  it 
as  long  as  the  old  university  existed.  Whilst  he  gave  the  courses  be- 
longing to  those  departments,  he  did  not  intermit  any  of  his  former 
lectures.  In  1787  the  body  of  professors  nominated  him  to  the  office 
of  gymriasiarch,  or  director  of  the  public  school  to  which  he  had  so 
long  been  attached  as  a master.  ' In  the  same  year  he  had  a share  in 
the  revenues  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Thomas,  a foundation  devoted  by  the 
magistracy  of  Strasburg  to  provide  salaries  for  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  senior  professors  of  the  university.  His  publications  about 
this  period  of  his  life  were  an  edition  of  “ Vibius  Sequester  de  flu- 
minibus,  fon ti bus,  8cc.”  with  an  ample  commentary;  an  edition  of 
Ovid’s  “Trisha,”  and  some  other  pieces,  for  the  use  of  students; 
“Glossarium  Germanicum  medii  aevi,  potissimum  dialecti  Suevicae,”  ’ 
2 vols.  From  the  papers  of  professor  Sherz,  with  illustrations  and  ad-  * 
ditions,  and  several  dissertations  on  subjects  of  German  antiquity, 
either  in  his  own  name,  or  by  his  pupils  under  his  direction.  He  also 
conducted  through  the  press  the  publications  of  some  of  his  learned 
friends;  and  he  undertook  the  literary  part  of  a magnificent  edition  of 
Horace,  printed  at  Strasburg  by  Rolland  and  Jacob.  That  city  had 
hitherto  been  without  one  of  those  almanacks  which  are  annually  pub- 
lished in  many  of  the  great  towns  on  the  continent.  In  1780  Oberlin 
first  printed  his  Strasburg  almanack,  the  design  of  which  he  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  comprehend  all  Alsace,  on  which  account  he  gave  it 
the  title  of  that  province.  He  also  published  an  almanack  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

‘ The  tranquil  life  of  this  industrious  scholar,  entirely  devoted  to  lite- 
rary labours,  did  not  preserve  him,  in  his  advanced  years,  from  suffer- 
ing in  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution.  The  popular  fury  at 
Strasburg  began  with  the  pillage  of  the  town-house,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  papers  and  registers  deposited  in  it.  Oberlin  was  one  of 
the  first  Who  thought  of  saving  those  records  from  destruction,  and  by 
due  attention  they  were  recovered,  and  placed  in  security.  He  after- 
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wards  thought  it  his  duty  to  stand  forwards  as  the  friend  of  order  and  . 
justice;  .and  the  general  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  caused  him  several 
times  to  he  called  to  preside  at  the  public  assemblies  convoked  for  the  . 
election  of  magistrates.  He  also  had  a seat  among  the  administrators 
of  the  district  of  Strasburg;  and  later,  among  those  of  the  depart-  , 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  These  marks  of  the  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  those  who  during  the  reign 
of  terror  rendered  the  French  republic  a scene  of  lawless  violence,  jua 
November  1793*  Saint  Just  and  Le  Bas,  commissioners  of  the  conven- 
tion, caused  him,  together  with  the  major  part  of  his  fellow-admidl- 
strators,  to  be  arrested,  and  carried  to  the  prisons  of  Metz.  Without 
the  least  pretext  they  were  accused  of  a design  of  delivering  Strasburg 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  treated  with  extreme  indignity  and  bar- 
barity. Oberlin  supported  his  misfortune  like  a true  sage.  After 
three  months  of  rigorous  confinement  he  was  allowed  the  city  for  his 
prison,  and  being  well  known  and  respected  in  it,  he  met  with  many 
civilities,  and  was  gratified  with  the  use  of  a library.  A large  collec- 
tion relative  to  the  history  of  the  district  of  Metz  enriched  his  diction- 
ary of  ancient  dialects,  and  afforded  him  some  of  his  favourite  em- 
ployment. Upon  his  liberation  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  he  visited 
his  brother,  the  respectable  pastor  at  Waltersbach,  in  the  Ban  of  la 
Roche,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Strasburg.  He  there  resumed  his  . 
office  of  instructing  young  students,  though  the  troubles  of  the  time 
rendered  their  number  small. 

. During  some  years  he  was  occupied  solely  in  letters,  though  his 
fellow-citizens  still,  whenever  they  assembled  for  the  nomination  of 
magistrates,  elected  him  president.  About  six  years  since,  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  then  first  consul,  created  him  a member  of  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Strasburg,  and  likewise  president  of  the  electoral 
college  of  Strasburg,  in  which  capacity  he  was  to  have  been  present  at 
the  emperor's  coronation,  had  not  his  age  and  the  rigour  of  the  season 
caused  his  attendance  to  be  dispensed  with.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  central  schools,  he  was  made  librarian  of  that  of  Strasburg,  which 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  different  libraries  which  had  belonged  to 
the  religious  bouses  suppressed  ^t  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
This  appointment  was  a great  addition  to  his  labour,  but,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  son,  he  soon  brought  the  library  into  order  for  public 
use.  ‘ 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1772,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettreshad  nominated  M.  Oberlin  one  of  its  correspondents; 
and  soon  after,  the  academies  of  Rouen  and  Cortona,  and  the  societies 
of  antiquaries  of  London  and  Cassel,  as  well  as  various  other  literary 
bodies,  had  admitted  him  among  their  members.  From  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  National  Institute  he  was  enrolled  among  its  corres- 
pondents within  the  kingdom,  and  several  learned  societies  since  form- 
ed in  the  cities  of  France  aggregated  him  to  their  list  of  members. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  of  the  most  assiduous  members  of  the 
Free  Society  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters  of  Strasbuig,  and  was  long 
its  president.  He  communicated  to  it  several  papers  which  will  shortly 
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appear  in  its  memoirs.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  completion  of  his 
literary  history  of  Strasburg,  and  he  read  before  the  last-mentioned 
society  three  memoirs  on  the  poets  of  Alsace.  4 With  the  same  pur- 
pose he  published  in  1801  u Annals  of  the  life  of  John  Guttemberg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,**  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  all  the 
objections  that  had  been  brought  against  Schcepflin's  assertion,  that 
Guttemberg  was  the  first  who  employed  moveable  types. 

A great  gratification  was  reserved  for  his  old  age,  in  a second  visit 
to  Paris,  which  he  made  in  1800  during  his  autumn  vacation.  He 
spent  his  time  in  that  capital  partly  in  examining  libraries  and  cabi- 
nets, and  partly  in  seeing  his  old  friends  and  pupils,  who  received 
him  with  great  joy,  and  studied  to  procure  him  every  satisfaction. 
After  his  return  he  finished  a new  edition  of  Emesti’s  Tacitus,  on  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  for  Weidmann,  of  Leipsick,  and  . 
followed  it  by  an  edition  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  account  of  the 
same  bookseller.  When  in  1803  the  university  of  Strasburg  had  by 
an  imperial  decree  been  consecrated  to  the  education  of  pastors  for  the 
churches  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,.  Oberlin  was  deputed  by  his 
colleagues  to  pronounce  a discourse  at  the  sitting  in  which  this  esta- 
blishment entered  upon  its  new  functions.  This  discourse  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  history  of  public  instruction  at  Strasburg;  and  when 
it  was  afterwards  printed,  he  added  various  elucidations  on  the  subject. 
Though  now  arrived  at  advanced  age,  his  health  was  good,  and  his 
capacity  for  learned  labours  was  not  impaired,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
several  projected  works,  he  was  carried  off  by  a sudden  disease.  On 
October  8,  1806,  he  went  to  rest  without  the  least  mark  of  indisposi- 
tion, but  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found  extended  on  the  floor, 
without  speech  or  sense,  and  entirely  paralytic  on  one  side.  He  sur- 
vived till  the  10th,  and  then  quietly  expired,  at  the  age  of  71  and  two 
months. 

f * . * 

’ M.  Oberlin  was  a man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  chearful, 
benevolent,  rationally  pious,  and  uniformly  virtuous.  His  whole  life 
was  a course  of  unintermitted  occupation,  which  he  rendered  easy  to 
himself  by  a spirit  of  order  in  the  minutest  concerns,  and  the  regular 
distribution  of  his  time  and  business.  No  one  was  more  obliging  in 
rendering  all  the  services  in  his  power,  and  he  studiously  employed  all 
his  influence  with  persons  in  authority  in  promoting  the  public  good 
and  the  cause  of  literature.,  Hatred  was  a passion  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  readily  forgave  all  the  injuries  he  had  sustained.  He  was  never 
opulent,  but  by  a prudent  economy  was  enabled  to  live  in  a decent 
competence.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  twice  became  a widower. 
His  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  brought  up  to  medicine,  died  just 
as  he  was  giving  fair  hopes  of  future  success.  Of  the  two  sons  by  his 
second  marriage,  one  died  at  an  early  age;  the  other,  Georgc-Jeremy, 
is  living,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy.  He  assisted  his  father  several  years  in  the 
office  of  librarian,  and  is  appointed  to  a professorship  at  Strasburg. 

The  funeral  of  "Mr.  Oberlin  was  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  a numerous  attendance  of  persons  connected  with  the  university 
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and  in  the  magistracy.  The  whole  city  of  Strasburg  seemed  sensibly 
affected  with  the  loss  of  a man  who  had  conferred  honour  upon  his 
native  place,  and  always  interested  himself  in  its  welfare.  - Theraak 
he  held  among  the  learned  men  of  Germany  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tributes  paid  to  his  memory,  consisting  of  two  printed  biographies,  one 
in  Latin,  the  other  in  German,  besides  various  eulogies,  epitaphs,  apd 
other  commemorative  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Besides  the  writings 
<jf  Oberlin  above  enumerated,  he  was  long  a correspondent  of  the 
“ Magasin  Encyclopedique,’’  and  communicated  to  it  a number  of  cu- 
rious articles, 

\ * . 
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A WREATH  FOR  MRS.  OPIE/ 

• • # 


CROWN’D  with  a verdant  Wreath  of  Bays, 
The  meed  of  true  poetic  lays, 

Yet,  free  from  that  repulsive  gloom,  , 

Which  pride  and  pedantry  assume — 

See,  Opie,  in  the  social  scene 

Of  wit,  of  song,  of  dance  the  Queen  ! * 

Attention  steals  each  attic  tone,  " 

Ere  from  her  lip  the  sound  be  flown ; 

Taste,  all-enraptur’d,  greets  her  song,  : * 
The  graces  lead  the  dance  along, 

And  Fashion’s  airy  feather  plays 
Amid  the  blooming  Wreath  of  Bays  ! 

O gaily  may  the  feather  gleam, 

In  pleasure's  pure  and  brilliant  beam; 

It  here  displays  no  noxious  hues, 

Baleful  to  Virtue,  or  the  Muse  ; 

Its  tints  may  charm  the  passing  day, 

Then  like  the  Iris  fade  away; 

But  Judgment  twin’d  perennial  Bays, 

The  tribute  of  her  Country’s  praise, 

Due  to  that  sweet  harmonious  strain, 

Where  elegance  and  fancy  reign, 

Where  pathos,  with  unrivall’d  art, 

Asserts  dominion  o’er  the  heart, 

And  ever  claims  the  frequent  sigh 
And  pearly  tears  of  Sympathy ! 

Time  will  a brighter  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  honours  of  her  head ; 

And  ages  will  their  voices  raise, 

To  hail  the  Tear-gemm'd  Wreath  of  Bays 9 

Dcc;9tfa,l80 6.  / ‘ V,  , , ’ 
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ODE  TO  LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

» • . • ' *>  , • , 

* , m 4 « « . . » 

PROUD  pile  that  rear’st  thy  hoary  head, 

In  ruin  vast,  in,  silence  dread,  . s . * . 0 

O’er  Teme’s  luxuriant  vale,  . 

Thy  moss-grown  halls,  thy  precincts  drear. 

To  musing  Fancy’s  pensive  ear 
Unfold  a varied  tale. 

* ^ * 

When  terror  stalk’d  the  prostrate  land 
With  savage  Cambria’s  ruthless  band, 

Beneath  thy  frowning  shade,  , 

Mixed  with  the  grazers  of  the  plain,  •• 

The  plundered,  thelpless  peasant  train, 

In  sacred  ward  were  laid. 

f * 

From  yon  high  tower  the  archer  drew 
With  steady  hand  the  stubborn  yew,  -» 

While,  fierce  iu  martial  state, 

The  mailed  host  in  long  array, . 

With  crested  helms  and  banners  gay. 

Burst  from  the  thundering  gate. 

In  happier  times,  how  brightly  blazed 
The  hearth  with  ponderous  billets  raised,  . 

How  rung  the  vaulted  halls, 

When  smoaked  the  feast,  when  care  was  drown'd, 

When  songs  and  social  glee  went  round, 

Where  now  the  ivy  crawls. 

’Tis  past ! the  marcher’s  princely  court, 

The  strength  of  war,  the  gay  resort, 

In  mouldering  silence  sleeps; 

And  o’er  the  solitary  scene, 

While  Nature  hangs  her  garlands  green, 

Neglected  Memory  weeps* 

The  Muse  too  weeps: — in  hallowed  hour 
Here  sacred  fylilton  own'd  her  power, 

And  woke  to  nobler  song; 

The  wizard’s  baflled  wiles  essayed, 

Here  first  the  pure  majestic  maid 

Subdued  th*  enraptured  throng.*  , v 

But  see ! beneath  yon  shattered  roof 
What  mouldy  cavern,  sun-beam  proof, 

With  mouth  infectious  yawns?  . • 

O!  sight  of  dread!  .O!  ruthless  doom!: 

On  that  deep  dungeon’s  solid  gloom,  * > 

Nor  hope  nor  dayr light  dawns.  >.  « 

r 

. , ■» 

•Comus  was  first  represented  in  a hall  of  Ludlow  Castle,  by  the  children  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  Lord  Warden. 
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Yet  there,  at  midnight’s  sleepless  hour, 

While  boisterous  revels  shook  the  tower, 

Bedewed  with  damps  forlorn, 

The  warrior  captive  pressed  the  stones,'  * 

And  lonely  breathed  unheeded  moans, 

Despairing  of  the  morn. 

That  too  is  past— unsparing  Time, 

Stern  miner  of  the  tower  sublime, 

Its  night  of  ages  broke, 

Freedom  and  peace  with  radiant  smile 
Now  carol  o’er  the  dungeon  vile 
That  cumb’rous  ruins  choalc. 

Proud  relic  of  the  mighty  dead  \ 

Be  mine  with  shuddering  awe  to  tread 
Thy  roofless,  weedy  hall, 

And  mark,  with  Fancy’s  kindling  eye. 

The  steel-clad  ages  gliding  by 
Thy  feudal  pomp  recall. 

r » • 

Peace  to  thy  stern  heroic  age  ! 

No  stroke  of  wild  unhallowed  rage 
Assail  thy  tottering  form  1 — 

We  love,  when  smiles  returning  day, 

In  cloudy  distance  to  survey 
The  remnant  of  the  storm. 

L.  A. 


WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  BEECH  COTTAGE,  BUCKS. 

“ Coulcz,  enfans  de  ma  paresse : 

“ Mais,  si  d’abord  on  vous  caresse, 

“ Refuse*  vous  & ce  bonheur — 

• . • • • 

“ Vous  mlritez  peu  cet  honneur. La  Fare . 

ADIEU  to  the  village!  adieu  to  the  cot! 

Ah  me ! shall  I never  revisit  the  spot 

That  clings  to  remembrance  with  fondest  delay, 

Through  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  cares  of  the  day? 

Oh  yes ! I could  hope  to  behold  it  again, 

Though  my  prospects  were  gloomy — though  hopes  were  in  vain. 
For  the  rose’s  sweet  odour  remains  when  ’tis  dead. — 

When  its  blushes  are  gone  and  its  splendour  has  fied. 

And  still  will  I hope  that  again  I shall  hear 
The  voices  of  friends  to  remembrance  so  dear; 

And  still  will  I hope  that  again  I may  see  . • 

Those  smiles  that  can  give  a sweet  welcome  to  me : 
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And  yet  how  I dread  to  revisit  the  spot — 

To  stroll  through  the  village — to  gaze  on  the  cot, 

For  the  pleasure,  the  rapture  that  swells  in  my  heart, 

Cannot  equal  the  anguish  I feel  when  we  parti 

ARUNDEL. 

* t 


SONNET  I. 

AROUND  me  Evening’s  deepest  shades  descend; 

Hushed  is  the  songster’s  warbling  on  my  ear: 

But  still  attracted,  still  I linger  here, 

'While  lonely  o’er  the  tottering  wall  I bend: 

For  busy  fancy  yet  a charm  can  laid, 

Amid  this  hour  to  fixed  attention  dear, 

As  darts  her  eye  on  yon  worn  ruin  near, 

That  with  the  dusky  twilight  seems  to  blend. 

, She  brings  to  view  the  distant  days  of  yore; 

Amid  the  bannered  hall  the  warriors  placed : 

And  pleasure  smiles  the  mantling  stream  to  pour* 

While  the  old  minstrel’s  kindling  songs  arise : — 

Vet  nought  is  heard,  save  the  low  mouritlul  blast, 

That  through  the  trembling  ivy  shivering  sighs! 

G.  W.  C. 

SONNET  II. 

THE  MOTHER, 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  ITAMAN  OF  FILICAJA. 

t 

« 

SEE  the  fond  mother  with  her  offspring  round; 

How  melts  her  soul  with  pious  tenderness! 

As  she  surveys  them,  all  her  looks  express 
Maternal  love  and  happiness  profound. 

One  to  her  breast,  where  the  calm  joys  abound, 

She  eager  clasps ; another  strives  to  bless 
With  words  of  sweet  import ; a third  a kiss 

Boothes,  while  another  sports  upon  the  ground. 

• 

, By  all  their  little  ways  their  wants  she  knows ; 

To  each  dispenses  what  its  wants  demand, 

Or,  feigning,  frowns : the  Almighty  so,  who  throws 
His  glance  from  high,  to  man  each  need  supplies; 

. And  if  a prayer  rejects,  his  bounteous  hand 
Withholding,  but  to  bless  the  more,  denies. 

c.  w.  c. 
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LITERARY  and  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

« 

The  Rev.T.F.  Dibdin/  author  of  " An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics/’ is  about  to  publish 
by  subscription  a new  edition  of  A mess  Typographical  Antiquities , by  Herbert f 
in  five  volumes  4to.  In  this  laborious  undertaking  Mr.  D.  has  three  objects  in 
view.  1st.  To  give  an  outline  of  the  History  of  English  Literature  in  this  Coun- 
try, for  the  history  of  printing  may  well  be  considered  the  history  of  knowledge . 
2nd.  To  give  many  biographic at  and  bibliographical  anecdotes  of  an  amusing  na- 
ture, the  greater  part  of  which  have  never  been  before  the  public:  and,  3dly. 
To  afford,  by  a number  offac  simile  engravings  of  old  wood  cuts,  types,  printers’ 
devices,  6tc.  &c.  an  illustration  of  the  Progress  qf  Engraving  in  this  Country. 
As  Herbert’s  edition  is  quite  defective  in  these  two  latter  particulars,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  intended  edition  of  Ames  may  be  found  to  be  an  interesting 
work  to  the  artist  and  common*  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  professed  lover  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  collector  of  rare  and  curious  books.  It  is  intended  to  print 
a few  copies  on  lartre  paper  in  imperial  4to.  with  extra  plates. 

A new  edition  is  in  tne  press  of  Quarle’s  M edit  it ions,  called  Judgment  and 
Mercy  for  ajfiicted  Souls  This  edition  will  be  printed  from  the  first  impression 
of  1646,  with  many  errors  of  the  press  corrected.  Prefixed,,  there  will  be 
much  prefatory  matter, containing,  besides  the  editor's  preface,  a Life  of  Quarles, 
written  by  his  Widow,  Ursula,  and  criticisms  on  the  style  of  both  his  poetry 
and  prose,  with  specimens  of  the  former.  The  whole  will  make  a handsome 
crown  octavo  volume,  printed  in  a large  type,  and  ornamented  with  a fine  stip- 
line  engraving  6f  Quarles,  by  Freeman,  from  the  original  of  Marshal. 

Mr.  Nightingale  has  made  considerable  progress  in  a work,  which  he  intends 
shortly  to  put  to  press,  to  be  entitled,  44  A Portraiture  of  Society ; as  taken 
from  g.  view  of  the  assemblies,  associations,  institutions,  societies,  meetings, 
and  elabs  in  and  near  the  metropolis;  whether  religious,  charitable,  literary, 
philosophical,  political,  commercial,  convivial,  or  recreative;  interspersed  with 
criticisms,  anecdotes,  and  biographical. sketches.  Carefully  compiled  from  ori- 
ginal and  authentic  sources ; designed  id  introduce  the  countryman  and  the  fo- 
reigner to  whatever  in  society,  is  useful,  important,  and  amusing.  We  under- 
stand that  this  work  is  to  be  embellished  with  select  views  of  the  most  beautifnl 
and  magnificent  hhlfe  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster;  and  abo  with  portraits  of  several  well-known  public  characters, 
clergymen,  statesmen,  and  orators.^  ’ « ■ 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  a Series  of  Lectnr«s 
on  Painting,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  apd  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  by  the  late  John  Onie,  Esq.  They  will  be 
printed  in  quarto,  accompanied  with  a Mezzotinto  Engraving,  by  Reynolds, 
from  a Portrait  of  the  Author  painted  by  himself.  . , 

Mr.  Young,  a‘ respectable  printer  and  bookseller  at  Inverness,  with  a degree 
of  public  spirit  which  docs  him  the  highest  credit,  has  just  announced  his  de- 
sign of  publishing  a weekly  paper,  which  he  means  to  call  The  Inverness  Jour-  * 
nal  and  Northcrq  Advertiser.  The  undertaking  is  novel,  being  the  first  ever 
attempted  in  that  remote  part  of  the  island;  and  front  the  many  advantages 
which  it  promises  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortliern  counties  of  Scotland,  ra ore 
particularly,  by  thp  dissemination  of  useful  information  of  various  kinds  upon 
agricultural  and  other  subjects,  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  unquestionably  merits. 

In  our  last  number  we  observed  that  Mr.  Ramsey  was  engaged  on  a Life  of 
General  Washington*  we  have  now  to  announce  that  a manuscript  copy  of  the 
work,  with  several  alterations  by  tlte  author,  designed  chiefly  foi  the  benefit  of 
the  British  reader,  has  been  siuce  received  in  this  country,  and  will  very  shortly 
be  ready  fdr  publication. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmouth,  will  in  a few  week*  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  44  The  History  of  the  Fuci;”  he  designs  to  include  in  this  work.*  which 
will  be  in  royal  4to.  coloured  figures  of  ail  those  plants  which  have  by  Linn<eu* 

and 
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and  subsequent  botanists  been  arranged  under  this  gen«s,  as  far  as  proper  spe- 
cimens can  be  procured,  wit^.  descriptions  in  Latin  and  English : for  this  pur- 
pose the  author  has  already  received  great  assistance  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  from  Ur.  Smith,  from  T.  F.  Forster,  Esq.  the  present  possessor 
of  Ellis’s  Herbarium,  from  professor  Mertens,  of  Bremen,  from  Ur.  Mohr,  of 
Kiel,  and  from  man)  others  of  his  botanical  friends  ; so  that  by  a particular  at- 
tention to  the  physiology  and  fructification,  as  well  as  history  of  the  plant,  as 
much  light  as  possible  may  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  tribe  of  vegeta- 
bles, no  less  attractive  from  their  beauty  than  interesting  from  their  singu- 
larity. 

A Sunday  Newspaper,  called  The  Albion,  on  a new  and  highly  improved 
plan,  will  commence  toward  the  end  of  this  month.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be 
conducted  by  gentlemen,  who  from  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Continent,  and  the  access  they  have  to  the  best  sources  of  intelli- 
gence, will  make  it  an  original  publication.  It  proposes  also  to  give  an  accu- 
rate and  full  account  of  the  state  of  manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  united 
kingdom,  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  important. 

A new  work  has  lately  been  announced  as  in  preparation,  entitled,  VisVeri- 
tatis,  or  the  Progress  of  Truth  ; containing  the  Elements  of  Government,  in  a 
description  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  moral  agency,  and  its  effects  on  the  go^* 
veimnent  of  families,  associated  bodies,  provinces,  kingdoms;  with  hints  at  the 
causes,  and  means  of  alleviating  the  present  critical  situation  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Burnet,  Master  of  the  Grammar-school  at  Bungay,  in  Suf- 
folk, has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  in  one  volume  in 
octavo,  various  English  and  Latin  Poems,  Translations,  &c.  To  which  will  be 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  Composition  and  Structure  of  Latin  Verse. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Ash,  author  of  Tracts  on  Non-descript  Animals,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  a work  of  sonic  extent,  which  he  entitles,  Exploratory  Travels 
and  Voyages  from  the  Western  Part  of  the  Allegany  Mountains  to  the  Mexican 
Golph  down  the  Monongahela,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  great  rivers,  and 
through  the  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana 
territories  and  states.  It  will  contain  an  account  of  whatever  is  interesting  or 
important  to  be  known  respecting  these  districts,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
great  rivers  by  which  they  are  intersected. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  an  engraving  of  Ur. 
Johnson,  from  a picture  painted  from  the  Life  by  James  Barry,  Esq.  R.  A.  . 

Mr.  George  Uouglas,  author  of  a Translation  of  Euclid's  Elements,  has  in  the 
press  a Compilation  of  Mathematical  Tables,  witli  directions  tor  their  use  and 
application.  These  tables  will  iuclude  Logarithms  of  Numbers  from  1 to 
10,000,  and  by  an  auxiliary  table  to  100,000,000,  or  more  if  necessary  ; Tables 
of  Natural  and  Artificial  Signs,  Tangents,  &c.  and  of  Natural  and  Artificial 
versed  Signs,  to  every  degree  and  minute,  &.c.  &c. 

Miss  Pluniptre  is  preparing  for  the  press  a Translation,  in  five  volumes  4to. 
of  the  History  of  Germany,  by  the  late  Michael  Ignatius  Schmidt,  keeper  oi  the 
Imperial  Archives  at  Vienna. 

John  Stewart,  Esq.  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Love,  has  just  completed,  in 
five  books,  his  Poem,  entitled,  The  Resurrection.  Its  publication  will  take 
place,  we  understand,  without  delay. 

A new  edition  of  Mr.  Parke’s  Chemical  Catechism,  the  first  having  been  sold 
long  before  the  author  could  make  the  alterations  and  additions  of  which  he 
was  desirous,  is  now  iu  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  a few 
weeks,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 

Mr.  Wrangham’s  Buchanan  Sermon,  on  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Oriental  Languages,  which  he  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
last  May,  will  make  its  appearance,  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
very  shortly. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  a Print  of  Achilles  frantic  for  the 
Loss  of  Patroclus,  rejecting  the  Consolation  of  Thetis.  From  a picture  by  G% 
Davre,  to  which  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  1803. 

Wje  understand  that  Ur.  Halladay,  of  Halesworth,  has  in  the  press  Obser- 
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vations  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Emphyrema,  which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  month. 

A new  edition  of  Professor  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutton's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  very  considerable  additions,  is  preparing  for  the 
press. 

A public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  nnder  his  care  for  impedi- 
ments of  speech,  took  place  on  June  19th,  at  his  lecture-rooin  at  No.  40,  Bed- 
ford-place,  Russell- square,  in  the  presence  of  a respectable  audience  of  nearly 
i*00  persons,  in  which  various  recitations  weie  performed,  which  evinced  au 
extraordinary  progress  towards  the  removal  of  defects,  and  the  forming  of  an 
impressive  mode  of  elocution,  and  were  received  with  general  applause  and 
satisfaction. 

Two  volumes  of  Sermons,  from  the  pen  of  John  M.  Masou,  D.D.  pastor  of 
the  Scotch  presbyterian  church  in  New  York,'  will  very  soon  appear  in  this 
country. 

A Body  of  Theology,  principally  in  a series  of  Lectures,  by  Robert  Fdlowes, 
A.  M.  is  just  ready  for  publication.  These  Lectures  amount  to  fifty-eight,  and 
will  furnish  the  Clergy  with  a Course  of  Sermons  for  the  year. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  A Manual  of  Piety,  calculated  for  the  improvement, 
and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  all  sects  of  Christians;  extracted  from  the 
Holy  Living  and  Dying  .of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  by 
Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  with  a preface  and  additions,  by  the  editor. 

; The  friends  of  Vaccination  are  informed,  that  the  late  report  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  is  printed  iti  a cheap  form  for  general  circulation,  and  may  be  bad 
at  three  pence  each,  or  twenty-five  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  being  the 
cost  price,  of  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme,  Paternoster-row.  If 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  were  to  carry  this  little  tract  with  them  iu  their  pro- 
fessional visits,  to  distribute  them  among  such  persons  as  are  yet  unconvinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  mu  h good  would  no  doubt  be  done  to  the 
cause. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  will  be  published,  Memoirs  of  the  Voyages, 
Adventures,  and  extraordinary  long  Life  of  David  Salmon,  now  living  in  Liver- 
pool, the  only  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Centurion,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Anson,  with  whom  he  sailed  round  the  world.  This  narrative  will  contain 
the  vicissitudes  and  tcils  of  a series  of  104  years,  ou  sea  and  laud,  iu  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  The  vicissitudes  and  wonderful  Life  of  Mary  Ralph- 
son,  aged  109.  This  ancient  dame  was  born  at  Lochaber  in  January  1693,  and 
Is  now  Irving  in  good  health  in  Liverpool. 

Efforts  ate  making  to  revive  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  king  of  Holland  has  created  a director-general  of  the  fine  arts,  who  is  to 
superintend  the  royal  museum  and  those  of  tile  departments.  He  is  also  to  be 
president  of  the  academy  of  arts,  to  direct  a monthly  journal,  and  to  use  all  his 
efforts  to  attract  celebrated  artists  to  the  Hague.  Every  year  the  academy  is  to 
give  a prise  of  3000  florins  tor  the  best  picture  of  national  history,  another  of 
the  same  value  for  the  best  sculpture,  a prize  of  9000  florius  for  the  best  fancy 
picture,  and  the  same  for  the  best  landscape  and  the  best  engraving.  Eight 
students  are  to  be  maintained  at  Palis  and  at  Rome,  who  are  to  reside  two 
years  at  each  of  these  capitals. 

Tli e catastrophe  at  Leyden  was  fatal  to  one  of  its  first  men  of  letters,  Adrian 
Kluit,  professor  of  antiquities,  diplomatic  history,  and  statistics  in  its  university. 
He  had  displayed  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  subjects  by  various  publica- 
tions. His  works  on  the  Rights  of  Man  in  France,  and  on  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces,  did  him  great  honour;  but  it  was  from  his  “History'  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  year  1796”  that  he  derived” the 
highest  reputation.  The  academical  disputatious  held  under  his  presidency, 
and  which  were  all  extracted  from  his  different  courses,  are  in  part  collected 
and  translated  into  Dutch.  They  are  memoirs  ou  the  most  important  topics  on 
the  history  and  law  of  that  country.  He  was  engaged  on  a general  statistical 
account  of  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  explosion,  in  which  his  wife  also 
perished. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Rittner,  at  Dresden,  has  just  published  a print  to  the  honour  of  Klop- 
stock,  consisting  of  a large  oriental  landscape,  in  which  is  placed  the  monument 
of  that  poet.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  three  others  to  Schiller,  Herder,  and 
Kaat. 

Wieland  is  at  present  at  work  on  a complete  translation  of  Cicero’s  Epistles. 

The  Baron  de  Daffierg,  minister  of  state  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
brother  to  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  died  at  May 
beim  iu  last  September,  aged  86.  The  arts  add  sciences  lose  in  him  a zealous 
friend  and  protector.  As  long  as  the  Gennafi  Society  of  Matiheim  subsisted  he 
was  its  first  president.  The  theatre  of  Manbeim,  which  he  superintended  till 
180.3,  owes  to  him  its  origin  and  preservation.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
dramatic  works,  several  of  which  have  appeared  under  his  name. 

There  is  no  imaginable  subject  on  which  books  are  not  written  in  Germany. 
M.  Meiners  has  lately  published  a history  of  the  principal  insurrections  which 
have  taken  place  among  the  students  in  the  different  universities  of  Europe. 

M.  Kadowskv,  a learned  botanist  atta<hed  to  the  Russian  embassy  to  China, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  Otchoto,  near  Otchotz,  in  the  province  of 
Ifontz.  M.  Klaproth,  with  the  botanist  M.  Helm,  has  departed  from  Kiachta, 
upon  a tour  along  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  and  Russian  Tartary. 

M.  Ivcdenstierna  has  published  at  Stockholm  a relation  of  a tour  which  he 
made  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1804,  at  the  expence  of  tfie  proprietors  of 
the  great  irou  works  in  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  ot  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  processes  used  in  the  iron  mines  and  founderics  of  Great  Britain.  The 
baron  d’Hermelin  has  also  published  iu  Sweden  an  Essay  ou  the  Miueralogical 
History  of  Lapland. 

M.  Wedel  is  publishing  at  Copenhagen  in  numbers,  an  account  of  his  travels 
iu  the  interior  of  the  Danish  provinces,  containing  a very  detailed  description 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  rural  and  domestic  economy, 
and  the  natural  and  artificial  products  of  the  country. 

Hungarian  literature  continues  to  be  cultivated  with  great  assiduity,  and 
several  translations  of.  foreign  works  into  that  language  have  been  published. 
A Hungarian  theatre  has  also  been  organized  ; the  pieces  represented  have  been 
chiefly  translations  from  the  German.  • 

The  chevalier  de  Koegmuller,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  military  studs  of 
Hungary,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  make  a tour  in 
the  east,  in  order  to  carry  on  new  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the 
Horse. 

M.  Meissner,  a very  fertile  German  author,  died  lately  at  Fulda.  His  favou- 
rite walk  of  composition  w as  historical  romance,  of  which  he  produced  a great 
number,  from  dialogues  of  a few  pages  to  works  of  several  volumes.  Tho  best 
known  of  these  is  bis  Alcibiades,  which  has  been  translated  into  French. 

Mad.  Sophia  de  la  Roche  died  at  Offenbach  on  Feb.  28th,  at  the  age  of  77. 
She  was  known  by  a number  of  writings,  of  which  the  first,  entitled  **  Memoirs 
de  Mademoiselle  de  Starnkeim”  was  published  in  1771  by  Wieland;  and  her 
last  work,  in  j 799,  had  a preface  by  the  same  venerable  author,  so  constant  w as 
their  friendship.  The  life  of  this  lady  was  a more  iuteresting  and  instructive 
romance  than  most  which  have  been  invented  by  her  countrymen. 

Much  curiosity  has  been  excited  iu  Italy  by  the  publication  of  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Sig.  Alfizri  at  Florence,  with  the  date  of  London.  Among  them 
are  some  severe  satires,  especially  against  the  French  nation.  Their  sale  has 
been  prohibited. 

M.  Buchez,  a physician  and  naturalist,  died  at  Paris  in  January,  at  the  age 
of  80.  He  was  known  by  a number  of  works  on  indigenous  and  foreign 
plants. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquities  of  Westminster,  the  old  Palace,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  946 
Eugnmngs,  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  4to.  61.  6s.  in  boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  LL.  D.  by  Sir  Wm. 
Forbes,  3 vols.  8vo.  ll.  ?s.  in  boards. 

DRAMA. 

The  Family  Shakespear,  4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  ll.  10s.  in  boards. 

EDUCATION. 

Book-keeping  Modernized,  or  Merchants’  Accounts  by  Double  Entry,  by 
John  Mair,  A.  M.  3 vols.  8vo.  9s.  bound. 

Elements  of  German  Grammar,  for  Beginners,  by  George  Henry  Noehden, 
12mo.  6s.  in  boards. 

A New  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  English  Lan- 
guage,  by  ‘Wm.  Scott.  5s.  bound. 

The  Nabob,  a Moral  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Rice.  Is.  6d.  half-bound. 

. Chronological,  Biographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Exercises,  on  a new  plan  ; 
designed  for  the  daily  Use  of  Young  Ladies;  by  William  Butler.  The  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  price  7s.  in  boards,  or  7s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils,  or  Dialogues,  Exercises,  and  Examinations  on 
Grammar  in  general,  and  the  English  Grammar  iu  particular.  By  George 
Crabb.  12mo.  boards,  3s.  6d. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  a new  method  of  teaching 
that  science  with  facility,  and  of  enabling  learners  to  instruct  themselves  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a master,  12mo.  boards,  3s.  6d. 

Charles  and  Charlotte,  ou  premiere  Education  de  l’Enfance,  i8mo.  half- 
bound, with  frontispiece,  2s. 

L’lle  des  Enfans,  histoire  veritable,  par  Mad.  de  Geulis,  half-bound,  w ith  fron- 
tispice,  18mo.  2s. 

HISTORY. 

Londinum  Redivivum;  or  an  Ancient  History  and  Modem  Description  of 
London.  By  James  Peller  Malcolm.  Vol.  4.  4to.  21.  2s.  iu  boards. 

History  of  the  World,  from  the  Reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  by 
John  Gillies,  LL.  D.  2 vols.  4to.  41.  4s.  boards. 

An  Abridgment  of  Roman  History,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  of  Rome 
to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire,  by  Sophia  J.  Zeigenhirt.  2 vols. 
price  1 6s.  in  boards. 

A brief  Account  of  the  Subversion  of  the  Papal  Government,  by  R.  Duppa. 
Esq.  ll.  5s.  in  boards. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Practical  Electricity  and  Galvinism,  containing  a Series  of  Experiments,  by 
John  Cuthbertson,  10s. 

Medical  Admonitions  to  Families,  by  James  Parkinson,  octavo,  5th  Edition. 
10s.  in  hoards. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Dictionary,  containing  an  Explanation 
of  the  Terms  of  Art  in  Anatomy,  Ace.  &c.  as  employed  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  Medical  Science,  by  R.  Morris,  M.  D.  and  others.  2 vols.  4to,  41.  4s. 
in  boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Flowers  of  Literature  for  1806,  by  T.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq.  6s.  boards. 

The  Scottish  Minstrel ; a Selection  of  Songs  of  Caledonia.  2s.  6d.  iu  boards. 

Pros  and  Cons  for  Cupid  and  Hymen ; a Series  of  Satiric  Dialogues.  By 
Jenkiu  Jones.  2s.  in  boards. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  George  Burnett,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 
v The 
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The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  in  Verse  and  Prose,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Bowles,  10  vols.  royal  8vo.  81.  boards. 

Ditto,  demy,  51.  5s. 

Ditto,  Vol.  4,  quarto,  41.  4s.  / 

Ditto,  ditto,  octavo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate,  or  Select  Specimens  from  Parlia- 
mentary Speakers,  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  in  boards. 

NOVELS. 

The  Catholics,  an  Historical  Romance,  by  W.  If.  Ireland,  3 vols.  12mo.  15s. 
in  boards. 

The  Mystic  Sepulchre,  a Spanish  Romance,  by  John  Palmer.  2 vols.  l2mo. 

8s.  boards. 

Ellen,  Heiress  of  the  Castle,  by  Mrs.  Pilkington,’3  vols.  12mo.  13s.  6d.  boards. 

Fatal  Revenge,  or  the  House  of  Montorio,  3 vols.  12mo. 

POETRY. 

The  Triumph  of  Temper,  by  Wm.  Haley,  Esq.  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  in  boards. 

The  Pleasures  of  Love,  being  Amatory  Poems,  by  G.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Esq. 
foolscap,  6s.  in  boards. 

Poems  by  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Esq.  4th  edition, 7s.  in  boards.  • 

The  Practical  Works  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  3 vols.  8vo.  ll.  11s.  fid. 

Hours  of  Idleness,  a Series  of  Poems,  by  George  Gordon  Lord  Byrom.  4s. 
in  boards. 

Affection,  and  other  Poems,  by  H.  Smithers,  ll.  Is.  in  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Plea  for  Religion  and  theSacred  Writings,  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Simp-  * 
son,  A.  M.  4th  edition,  8vo.  8s. 

Ditto,  12mo.  4s. 

Sermons  on  different  Subjects,  3 vols.  by  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D.  ll.  5s. 
boards. 

Mistakes  in  Religion  exposed,  an  Essay  on  the  Prophecies  of  Zacharias,  by 
the  late  Rev.  H.  Venn,  M.  A.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  5th  edition,  2 vols. 
containing  the  Life  of  the  Author.  18s.  6d.  boards. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Letters  from  England,  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella,  3 vols.  12mo.  18s. 
in  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  by  F.  D.  Kerwen,  Esq.  8s.  in  boards. 

Corunna,  or  Italy,  by  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein,  3 vols.  12mo.  11.  in  boards.- 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  translated  by  A.  Pope.  Duroveray’s  edit.  6 vols. 
imperial  8vo.  plates,  121.  12s.  in  boards. 

Ditto,  6 vols.  royal  octavo,  fil.  6s.  in  boards. 

Ditto,  6 vols.  crown  octavo,  31.  3s.  in  boards. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Publicis  Ovidius  Naso,  in  English  Blank  Verse,  by 
J.  J.  Howard,  2 vols.  8vo.  11.  is.  in  boards. 

TRAVELS. 

The  Stranger  in  France,  or  a Tour  from  Devonshire  to  Paris,  by  Sir  John 
Carr,  2d  edition,  12s.  in  boards. 

Travels  in  South  America  during  the  years  1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804;  con- 
taining a description  of  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Caraccas,  and  an  account 
of  the  Discovery,  Conquest,  Topography,  Legislature,  Commerce,  Finance, 
and  natural  Productions  of  the  Country ; with  a view  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Native  Indians.  By  F.  Depons,  late  agent  to 
the  French  Government  at  Caraccas,  2 vols.  8vo. 
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30.  10 

69 

44 

. 17 

1st.  Q.  13 

w 

30.10 

30.05 

69 

46 

.20 

14 

sw 

30.  05 

29.  90 

70 

46 

. 13 

/.  15 

Var. 

29.90 

29.62 

78 

48 

.21 

e.  h,  16 

w 

74 

• 46 

g.  17 

NW 

29.95 

29.62 

68 

49 

.44 

18 

NW 

30.  16 

29.95 

67 

43 

. 14 

19 

NW 

30.  17 

30.  16 

66 

42 

.12 

Full  KJ.  20 

NW 

30.28 

30.  09 

69 

47 

.16 

i.  2 1 

NW 

30.  18 

30.  10 

72 

53 

- . 16 

• 

22 

NW 

30.02 

30.  00 

74 

53 

k.  23 

Var. 

30.  00 

29.  92 

67 

51 

.35 

• 

24 

Var. 

2 9.  92 

29.76 

71 

47 

.21 

„ 

25 

NE 

29.81 

29.76 

75 

54 

26 

NW 

29.  88 

29.  76 

79 

54 

.36 

. , ♦ 

. /.  27 

NW 

29.  92 

29.  90 

74 

54 

. 17 

L.  Q.  28 

NW 

29.  90 

29.  86 

69 

43 

. 14 

* 

m,  2 9 

NE. 

29.86 

29.  81 

69 

46 

. 13 

» 

n . 30 

N 

29.81 

29.79 

65 

52 

. 10 

1 

W 

29.  85 

29.81 

65 

48 

9 

/.  2 

SW 

29.81 

29.81 

71 

54 

.26 

3 

w 

2 9.  86 

29.  81 

64 

54 

.11 

4 

Var. 

29.  93 

29.  86 

66 

45 

8 

29.95|29.  84 

69. 00 

48.  82 

4.57.  In. 

M.  29.  69'  M.  59.00  In.  0.99  [ 


N.  B.  The  Notations  comprised  in  each  Line  relate  to  a period  of  24  hourt 
reckoned  from  9 a.  nor.  on  the  day  of  the  date.  A dash  denotes  that  the  period 
ko  marked  is  to  form  a part  of  that  allotted  to  the  next  observation. 


NOTES. 
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REMARKS. 

a.  Thunder  at  intervals. 

b.  Some  lightning  in  the  evening. 

c.  c.c.  Much  wind  by  night. 

d.  Slight  solar  halo. 

f.  Hoar  frost. 

/.  A beautiful  display  of  the  cirrus  cloud  all  day. 

. g.g.  Some  indications  of  a tendency  to  thunder.  The  rod  was 
charged  neg.  but  the  clouds  at  length  passed  off  to  N.  E. 

i.  i.  Brisk  winds. 

k.  The  wind  went  from  N.  W.  by  E.  to  S.  W. 

L Clouds  highly  coloured  at  sun-set.  The  wind,  as  usual  after 
this  appearance,  veered  Eastward. 

m.  a stratus  on  the  river  and  meadows  this  morning,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  sudden  depression  of  the  nocturnal  Temperature. 

n . Abundance  of  honey  on  the  elms  and  limes,  as  well  as  ou 
the  fruit  trees. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Mean  elevation  of  Barometer  29.69  In. 

Mean  Temperature  - - 59° 

Evaporation  - - - 4.57  Inches 

Rain,  ------  0.99  Inches 

Character  of  the  period  fair  and  dry : the  rain  with  which  it  began  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  last  moon.  There  has  been  a remarkable 
approximation  tp  the  mean,  both  in  the  extremes  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  daily  rate  of  evaporation.  The  electricity  has  been  nearly 
quieseent. 

• Some  notice  of  the  origin  cf  this  sweet  fluid,  which  has  abounded  so  ns  to  drop  from  the 
trees,  of  late,  may  be  interesting  to  most  renders.  It  is  well  known  to  naturalists,  that  it  neither 
falls  on  the  leaves  from  the  air,  as  its  name  implies,  nor  transpires  from  them;  but  that  it  is  ex- 
cerned  by  insects  of  the  genus  Aphis,  which  inhabit  the  under  sides  of  leaves,  and  shed  this 
liquor  on  the  surface  of  those  below.  This  little  creature  seems  to  subsist  by  drawing  the  juices 
from  the  sap  vessels,  and,  by  a peculiarity  of  constitution,  rejects  the  richer  saccharine  part; 
which  afterwards  affords  nourishment  to  many  other  insects.  Ants  are  so  fond  of  it,  tliat  a whole 
colony  may  be  found  travelling  to  the  highest  branches  of  a tree  in  search  of  it;  and  wre  have 
seen  them  seize  the  clear  drop,  while  yet  attached  to  the  body  of  the  Aphis,  which,  ulthough 
defenceless,  was  not  molested  further  by  these  predacious  wanderers.  Hence  the  Aphis  itself  is 
probably  but  indifferent  eating,  or  the  ant  would  as  readily  feast  ou  it  as  on  a butterfly ! 

Ploistowy  10th  of  f mo.  1807. 

RESULTS  of  Meteorological  Observations  in  June  1807. 

The  prevailing  wind  this  month,  N . W. — Mean  pressure  of  the  barometer 
29.81. — Highest  30.22 — Lowest  29.26, — Range  00.96. — Mean  temperature 
57.52. — Highest  70°. — Lowest  47°. — Range  23°. — Dew-point — Highest  56° — 
Lowest  41° — Range  15°. — Ruin  2.000  In. — Total  this  year,  12.655  Inches. — The 
strongest  winds  happened  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  22d. — On  the  9th,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  there  came  ou  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  that  can  be  remem- 
"bered;  several  people  were  hurt  in  consequence  of  the  electric  fluid ; but,  pro- 
videntially, no  lives  were  lost. — A similar  storm  was  witnessed  in  Manchester  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  thunder  aud  lightning  was  comparatively  less  than  at  the 
above  place. — The  general  appearance  of  this  month  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  cloudy,  with  much  rain  at  the  commencement;  the  pressure  of  the  air  has 
exceeded  tliat  of  last  month,  but  it  has  been  more  stationary ; the  temperature 
has  also  been  more  uniform,  and  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  months  of 
Jhis  year. 

Mvnchutcr,  July  3, 1807.  THOMAS  HANSON. 
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Description  of  the  Optigraph,  (invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden ) as  improved 

by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  .Mount -street. 

The  intention  of  this  instrument  is  similar  to  that  of  the  camera  obscura,  in 
affording  means  of  copy  ing  with  accuracy  the  outlines  of  buildings,  machinery, 
or  any  other  objects. 

It  consists  ot  a telescope  of  peculiar  construction,  suspended  vertically  by 
an  universal  joint,  from  an  arm,  that  proqfeeds  at  right  angles  from  an  upright 
pillar  rising  from  the  side  of  a drawing  board  : the  telescope  has  at  its  top  a 
plain  mirror  inclined  obliquely  to  it  and  to  the  horizon,  whose  angle  of  incli- 
nation is  adjustible  at  pleasure : at  the  lower  part  the  telescope  is  bent  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction,  and  at  this  angle  another  plane  mirror  is 
placed  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees : beneath  the  telescope,  and  in  con- 
tinuation of  its  vertical  part,  a tube  descends  writh  sliding  joints,  containing  a 
pencil,  that  moves  up  and  down  in  it  perfectly  free,  but  without  shake.  The 
upright  pillar  which  supports  the  telescope  also  contains  a sliding  tube,  w ith  a 
screw  to  fix  it  at  the  height  desired : the  vertical  tube  of  the  telescope  is  moved 
up  or  down  by  turning  a milled  head,  which  adjusts  it  to  distinct  vision  : in 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  telescope,  a vertical  plane  of  glass  is  placed  with  a 
small  dot  marked  on  its  centre,  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  eye  glass. 

By  altering  the  inlination  of  the  upper  mirror,  the  small  dot  may  be  made 
to  appear  on  any  part  of  the  field  of  view  desired  ; and  by  moving  the  pencil, 
which  of  course  moves  the  bottom  of  the  telescope,  the  dot  will  appear  to 
move  over  every  part  in  succession  at  pleasure,  the  pencil  marking  it  at  the 
same  time  on  the  paper  as  it  proceeds. 

The  draft  may  be  made  larger  by  draw  ing  out  the  tube  of  the  pillar  to  in- 
crease its  length ; and  its  size  may  on  the  contrary  be  diminished  by  shortening 
the  pillar;  the  sliding  tubes  which  support  the  pencil  are  of  course  to  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  to  correspond  with  the  pillar.  This  latter  adjustment 
for  altering  the  size  of  the  drawing  is  an  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  9 
the  rest  of  the  instrument  was  contrived  by  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden. 

It  seems  likely  that  some  inconvenience  would  arise  in  the  use  of  this 
instrument  from  the  motion  of  the  part  of  the  telescope  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  part ; for  when  this  was  much  inclined,  as  would  happen  in  tracing 
parts  of  the  object  remote  from  the  centre,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
keep  the  head  in  a proper  position  to  obtain  a distinct  view. 

In  taking  views  of  landscapes  this  inconvenience  would  be  most  sensibly 
felt ; but  in  copying  single  figures  it  would  probably  not  be  perceptible. 


Patent  Method  for  equalizing  the  Motion  of  the  Sails  of  Windmills , by  Mr.  WiU 
Ham  Cubitt  of  Norfolk.  Rep.  of  Arts , No.  62. 

0 

The  vanes  of  Mr.  Cubitt’s  proposed  windmill,  instead  of  canvas  sails,  have 
thin  fiat.boards  hung  across  them  by  hinges  at  one  side,  like  the  weather  board 
of  the  w indows  of  malthouses : these  thin  boards  or  valves,  are  by  short  levers 
connected  to  a bar  that  runs  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  vane ; which,  by  other 
levers  placed  in  different  directions,  is  so  joined  to  another  bar  which  passes 
longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  that  when  it  is  impelled  forward 
the  valves  lie  flat,  and  when  drawn  back  they  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms  of  the  vanes  : the  farther  end  of  this  last  bar  turns  in  a box,  to  which  a 
rack  is  attached,  moved  by  a pinion  that  is  turned  round  by  an  endless  rope 
* that  descends  within  the  reach  of  the  miller,  by  drawing  which,  in  the  proper 
direction,  the  angle  which  the  valves  form  with  the  arms  is  regulated,  and 
thereby  the  quantity  of  the  surface  they  oppose  to  the  wind.  Another  method*  . 
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of  making  the  bar,  which  passes  through  the  shaft,  give  motion  to  the  valves,  if 
described  in  the  specification  3 in  which  the  valves  are  all  furnished  with 
pinions,  moved  by  a long  rack 3 that  by  another  rack,  and  pinion,  and  a lever, 
communicates  the  motion  of  this  bar  to  them ; but  this  evidently  must  be 
much  more  expensive  than  the  first  method,  and  also  must  add  considerably  to 
the  weight  Of  the  vanes,  without  producing  any  advantage  in  return. 

This  method  of  equalizing  the  motion  of  the  sails  of  windmills  is  not  a new 
contrivance,  though,  we  believe,  the  patentee  w;is  not  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
at  least  lias  the  merit,  of  reinventing  it.  A model  of  a w indmill,  the  suiface  of 
whose  vanes  might  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Cubitt,  and  the  motion  of  whose  sails  or  vanes  could  of  course  be  equa- 
lized in  the  same  manner,  remained  upwards  of  twentv  years  among  the  col- 
lection of  models  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and  probably  is  there  still ; 
whoever  has  seen  this  collection  must  probably  have  noticed  this  model,  as  it 
was  constructed  in  a singular  manner,  being  formed  entirely  of  metal,  prin- 
cipally copper  3 which  it  is  supposed  was  done  merely  with  a view'  to  render  it 
more  durable. 


Patent  Method  of  preparing  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Alkali , by  Mr,  Phelps  of 

Lambeth,  Rep.  qf  Arts , No.  62. 

Mr.  Phelps  directs  that  the  vegetable  substances,  fromwhich  his  alkali  is  to  be 
procured,  are  to  be  cut  down,  slightly  dried,  and  mixed  with  straw,  light  dung, 
or  hay,  to  give  a greater  tenacity  to  the  mass 3 which  is  then  to  be  formed  into 
stacks,  like  hay,  or  covered  to  defend  it  from  rain.  In  which  state  the  whole 
is  to  lie  till  it  lias  passed  through  the  putrid  fermentation j after  which  it  is  to 
be  burned  with  wood,  or  any  fuel  of  a vegetable  nature  3 and  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  fire  is  to  be  raised  to  fuse  the  saline  residue. 

Mr.  Phelps  observes,  that  the  product  of  alkali  in  wet  seasons  is  much  less 
than  what  is  obtained  from  the  plants  when  not  exposed  to  rain  3 which  he 
supposes  is  caused  by  the  alkali  exuding  from  the  plant  and  being  washed  off : 
and  he  thinks  that  his  method  of  stacking  the  plants,  and  making  them  undergo 
the  putrid  fermentation,  prevents  this  waste  of  the  alkali,  and  that  the  general 
method  of  management  proposed  by  him  he  e,  will  produce  a greater  quantity 
of  alkali  from  a given  quantity  of  plants. 

Hie  plans  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phelps  to  be  chiefly  used  for  the  production 
of  the  mineral  alkali  are,  kali,  salicornia,  or  sea  wrack : and  for  the  vegetable 
alkali,  fumitory,  wormwood,  or  heath. 


‘ It  has  long  been  known  that  the  drainings  of  dunghills  furnished  a consider- 
able quantity  of  vegetable  alkali ; but  Mr.  Phelps  is  the  first  we  know  of,  who 
actually  proposed  the  use  of  the  putrid  fermentation  in  procuring  this  substance 
by  itself.  The  method  has  been  of  ancient  date  indeed,  for  obtaining  it  in 
combination  with  nitric  acid,  or  in  the  state  of  saltpetre.  Glauber  has  de- 
voted a considerable  part  of  his  w ritings  to  this  subject,  particularly  in  bis 
Treatise  on  the  Prosperity  of  Germany  j where  many  useful  directions  maybe 
found  for  the  procuring  saltpetre  by  means  little  thought  of  now  3 most  of 
which  Would  apply  equally  well  for  the  production  of  vegetable  alkali  3 which, 
at  its  present  high  price,  would  certainly  afford  more  profit,  all  things  being 
considered,  than  saltpetre  procured  in  the  same  way. 


Directions  for  the  Use  of  Coffee , taken  from  the  Dissertation  on  Coffee}  by  M.  A.  A. 
Cadet  De  Caux,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique^  T.  53. 

M.  Cadet  De  Vaux’s  Dissertation  extends  to  the  history,  properties,  and  che- 
mical analysts  of  Coffee,  it  is  the  most  complete  of  any  we  have  on  the  subject ; 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  at  large  in  an  English  translation,  may  find  it  iu  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  and  in  tlie  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  72.  The  method  of 
Voi,  II.  2 B preparing 
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preparing  coffee  for  use,  recommended  by  the  author,  wc  supped  to  be 
that  part  of  the  Dissertation  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  and 
have  therefore  extracted  it  for  their  perusal. 

♦ ' * 
i 

DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Choose  coffee,  that,  when  dry,  has  no  taste  of  mouldipess,  and  which  & 
not  damaged  by  salt  water. 

2.  Divide  tlie  quantity  to  be  roasted  into  two  equal  parts. 

3.  Roast  one  portion  till  it  is  of  the  colour  of  dry  almouds,  or  bread  raspings, 

and  has  lolt  one  eighth  of  its  weight.  * 

4.  Roast  the  other  portion  till  it  is  of  a brown  chesnut  colour,  and  has  lost 

one  fifth  of  its  weight. 

5.  Mix  both  these  together,  and  then  grind  them. 

6.  Let  the  coffee  be  both  roasted  and  infused  that  day  on  which  it  is  to  be 
drunk. 

7.  Pour  four  cups  of  cold  water  on  fidir  measures,  or  two  ounces  ot  coffee* 

and  when  the  water  has  ran  oft’,  set  it  by. 

8.  On  the  same  coffee  pour  three  cups  of  boiling  water,  and  mix  the  water 
that  runs  off  with  the  preceding,  yon  should  thus  have  six  cups  of  coffee. 

9.  The  moment  you  are  going  to  drink  the  coffee,  heat  it  over  a brisk  fire, 
but  no  not  let  it  boil . 

• 10:  The  infusions  should  be  made  in  china,  earthen  ware,  or  silver  pots. 

The  object  of  the  ninth  direction  is  that  the  aroma  may  be  retained,  which 
is  dissipated  by  a strong  heat,  or  by  mnch  boiling.  In  a note  the  following 
two  processes  are  mentioned  for  retaining  the  aroina : the  first,  which  is  prac- 
tised in  India  and  by  some  persons  in  France,  consists,  in  putting  into  the 
cylindrical  roaster,  a little  fresh  butter,  when  the  coffee  begins  to  be  coloured. 
No  more  butter  must  be  used  than  what  will  slightly  varnish  the  surface  of  the 
berries.  The  butter  retains  a part  of  the  essential  oil,  that  would  have  eva- 
porated. It  is  not  a bad  method,  but  sometimes  it  imparts  to  the  coffee  a> 
peculiar  flavour,  which  every  body  docs  not  like. 

The  second  process  consists  in  spreading  the  roasted  coffee,  while  yet  hot 
and  sweating,  on  writing  paper,  and  powdering  it  slightly  with  sugar.  The 
sugar  absoi  hs  the  oil  of  the  coffee,  ami  retains  its  croma-,  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  the  author  torncreasc  the  pleasantness  of  the  coffee,  and  besides  renders  it 
uncertain  how  mnch  sugar  should  be  put  to  each  cup. 

In  another  work  on  the  same  subject  it  is  mentioned,  that  coffee  triturated 
in  a mortar  is  superior  to  that  ground  in  a mill.  A translation  of  the  whole  of 
this  dissertation  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  7£.  , 

M.  Cadet  Dc  Vaux  is  apothecary  in  ordinary  to  the  French  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  plentiful  use  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  make  of  coffee,  probably 
caused* Cadet  De  Vaux  to  turn  his  attention  so  minutely  to  the  subject.  Hte 
directions  may  therefore  be  supposed  the  best  at  present  known. 

A principal  impediment  to  the  use  of  coffee  arises  from  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring it,  which  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  French  direct  ions.  It  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  a very  agree- 
able infusion  may  be  drawn  from  coffee,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  tea,  by 
merely  pouring  bofling  water  on  it  when  ground,  and  leaving  it  so,  a few 
minutes  before  using  it.  In  this  stute  it  is  full  as  strong  as  that  which  is  boiled* 
which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  aroma  being  more  fully  retained  in  it. 
Its  taste  is  somewhat  different  from  coffee  managed  as  usual,  aud  though 
pleasing  to  some,  is  disagreeable  to  others.  It  acquires  however  the  same 
taste  if  it  is  held  over  the  fire  fora  minute  or  two,  so  as  tube  thoroughly  heated 
without  permitting  it  to  boil ; or  at  le.«at  taking  it  oft' the  instant  it  appears  ta. 
do  so,  to  prevent  the  aroma  from  being  dissipated. 

• * 
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Account  •/  the  Method  qf  Carbonising  Turf  used  by  M.  A . Thiltayc  Phtel,  from 

the  Annates  deChemie.  r.  IS.  p.  1*8. 

M-  Thillaye  Platcl  carbonises  the  Turf  in  au  apparatus  similar  to  that  used 
for  procuring  the  inflammable  gas  from  coals ; it  is  enclosed  in  au  oven,  or  case 
formed  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  furnished  with'tubes  passing  to  condensing  vessels ; 
from  wheuce  other  tubes  proceed  to  the  fire-place  beneath  tlie  oven,  where 
the  incondensible  gases  are  burnt ; an  inferior  turf  is  first  used  for  heating  the 
Oven,  but  after  some  time  the  heat,  furnished  by  the  burning  gas,  is  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  thie  process,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  so* 
The  oven  is  furnished  with  a door  to  admit  the  turf*,  which  is  closed  by  a 
hook  ; after  which  the  passage  to  it,  through  the  wall  of  the  furnace,,  is  closed 
up  by  dry  bricks,  and  plastered  over  with  wet  clay. 

The  turf  is  prepared  for  this  process  by  being  exposed  to  a regular  con* 
tinned  pressure,  which  forces  out  the  water,  and  accelerates  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  condensers,  two  kinds  of  oil  and  an  acid  liquor  are  found ; one  kind  of 
the  oil  may  be  nsed  for  the  same  purposes  as  tar  ■ the  other  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  acid  water  serves  for  preparing  iron  Jiqnor  and  other  matters  for  the 
dyers,  and  will  also  answer  for  manufacturing  white  lead  aud  verdegris. 

Tlie  carbonised  turf  answers  all  the  purposes  of  charcoal  from  wood,  and 
in  many  places  it  may  be  procured  in  this  manner  at  a much  less  expence.  The 
product  of  coal  from  a given  quantity  of  turf,  is  dVom  0,30  to  0,40  in 
genera  I.  

Though  the  general  plenty  of  Coals  throughout  England,  renders  the  use  of 
turf  of  less  consequence  here,  yet  there  are  sojne  parts  of  England  where  thg 
described  process  may  be  found  beneficial  ; and  in  many  parts  of  Shetland, 
and  in  most  places  in  Ireland  it  may  be  of  very  material  advantage. 

. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  author  did  not  describe  bis  method  of  com- 
pressing turf ; tor. if  it  were  simple  and  cheap,  it  might  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage both  in  preparing  the  turf  tor  carriage,  (by  bringing  it  into  a less  bulky  and 
more  convenient  compass  ;)and  fdso  in  forming  it  in  the  first  instance,  in  placet 
where  it  is  found  : for  by  the  pressure,  the  drying  would  be  so  much  acce- 
lerated, that  probably  the  process  of  making  it  fit  for  fuel  might  be  performed 
in  a fourth  of  the  time  it  now  requires,  which,  in  wet  seasons,  would  be  of  the 
most  material  importance.  A good  contrivance  for  pressing  turf  would  also 
enable  them  .who  prepare  it  for  sale  to  convert  much  of  tlie  small  materials, 
and  broken  pieces,  which,  at  present,  are  useless  and  troublesome,  into  us 
good  turf  as  the  rest.  . . 

Glauber  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the  uses  that  might  be  obtained  from  the 
and  liquor  drawn  by  fire  from  wood  or  turf : he  supposed  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  compositions  for  the  production  of  saltpetre.  He  gives  au  ac- 
curate description  of  a furnace  for  charring  wood  and  procuring  the  acid 
•liquor,  in  his  Miracuium  Mundi,  which  furnace  would  be  preferred  in  some 
situations  for  this  purpose  to  that  of  M.  Thillaye  Plate!. 


Some  Account  of  the  Experiment  made  at  Golden-Lane  to  illuminate  Streets  by 

Coal-Gas  Lights. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Golden-Lane  Brewery  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  fighting  a street  by  Coal-Gas  Lights,  which  has  been  so  long  expected 
Irom  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Windsor,  that  he  would  have  performed,  but 
which,  from  the  length  of  time  lie  has  judged  fit  to  procrastinate  it,  another 
has  bad  the  honour  of  trying  before  him. 

The  furnace  which  supplies  the  gaB  i9  in  the  brewery  in  Golden-Lane, 
'from  whence  a pipe  proceeds,  that  runs  along  the  svalls  of  the  houses  of  Gol- 
den-Lane, a little  below  the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  and  in  tlie  same 
manner  passes  round  the  corner  a considerable  distance  along  the  houses  in 
* Beech- 
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Beech-Street ; from  thin  main  pipe,  other  pipes  proceed  at  right  angles,  to 
the  lamps,  each  of  which  has  an  aperture  in  its  lower  extremity  to  receive 
the  pipe  appropriated  to  it ; after  entering  the  lamp,  two  or  three  small  holes 
made  in  the  end  of  the  pipe,  convey  the  gas;  which  being  kindled,  gives  a 
very  brilliant  light.  The  pipes  are  furnished  with  cocks  at  different  places, 
by  which  the  supply  of  the  gas  may  be  regulated  as  thought  fit.  Eleven  lamps 
are  supplied  in  this  manner,  seven  of  which  are  in  Golden-Lane,  and  the 
other  four  in  Beech-Street. 

The  lamps  are  at  an  average  about  twenty  yards  asnnder,  so  that  the  last 
lamp  is  about  700  feet  from  the  furnace ; the  light  of  this  last  lamp  is  in  gene- 
ral considerably  weaker  than  that  of  the  rest ; but  is,  however,  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  common  oil  lamp  that  burns  near  it ; from  this  circumstance 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gas  cannot  well  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
much  beyond  the  distance  mentioned  by  the  apparatus  used. 

In  Golden-Lane  the  light  is  so  great,  that  the  single  row  of  lamps  fully  illu- 
minates both  sides  of  thfc  lane. 

When  the  gas  is  first  let  into  the  pipes,  and  some  time  after  the  lamps  are  light- 
ed, its  smell  is  rather  disagreeable,  but  this  nearly  ceases,  after  they  have  been 
burning  some  time ; so  that  most  of  the  scent  is  probably  caused  by  the  gas 
that  escapes  before  it  is  inflamed  : at  that  period,  the  bad  scent  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  even,  if  means  should  not  be  devised  to  destroy  it  entirely,  a 
little  custom  would  probably  make  people  take  as  little  notice  of  it  as  they  do 
of  that  of  the  coals,  which  country  people  perceive  so  strongly  when  they 
first  come  to  London,  but  qf  which  the  residents  are  nearly  insensible*  It 
appears  from  this  experiment,  that  a single  furnace  can  supply  lamps  with 
this  gas  a length  of  about  1600  feet;  or  from  700  to  800  feet  at  each  side  of 
it : from  which,  some  calculation  may  be  made  of  the  probable  expence  of 
lighting  any  extfent  of  streets  in  the  same  manner. 

« The  expence  of  attendance  on  the  furnaces  to  keep  them  properly  lighted, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  situations  for  their  erection,  will  pro- 
bably prevent  gas  lights  from  being  generally  used  for  lighting  the  city  * 
though  in  particular  places,  where  other  tires  are  necessary,  by  which  the  ex- 
pence of  attendance  may  be  diminished,  and  where  the  room,  which  gas  fur- 
naces may  occupy  will  be  no  material  object,  those  lights  may  prove  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  common  oil  lamps. 

Mr.  Windsor  has  advertised  in  the  Morning  Herald,  that  he  has  had  no  part 
in  conducting  this  experiment,  which  he  mentions  as  a very  bungling  attempt: 
but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  an  external  view  of  the  apparatus,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  rather  better  performed,  than  his  at  the  back  of  Carlton- 
House  :-i  which  being  in  an  open  park  cannot  fairly  be  called  an  experimentfor 
lighting  streets ; and  therefore,  this  here  described,  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed the  first  experiment  performed  in  London  to  light  streets  in  this  ' 
manner. 


Extract  from  a Paper.— On  the  Advantages  of  grafting  Walnut,  Mulberry , and 
Chesnut  Trees , by  ' Thomas  Andrew  Knight , Esq.  F.  K.  S.  Trans,  qf  Horticul- 
tural Soc.  v.  1.  p.  1. 

. In  the  spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Knight  planted  some  Walnut  Trees  of  two  years 
old  in  pots,  and  raised  them  up  to  the  bearing  branches  of  an  old  Walnut 
Tree,  by  fixing  them  on  the  top  of  poles  placed  in  the  earth  ; and  grafted  them 
by  approach,  with  parts  of  the  bearing  branches  of  the  old  tree.  An  union 
took  place  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the  grafts  were  detached 
from  the  parent  stock.  The  plants  thns  obtained  were  planted  in  a nursery, 
and  without  any  peculiar  care  or  management,  produced  both  male  and  female 
blossoms  in  the  third  succeeding  spriug,  and  have  since  afforded  blossoms  every 
season.  • 

A similar  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  manner  on  the  Mulberry  Tree, 
but  under  many  disadvantages,  notwithstanding  which,  one  of  the  young 
grafted  trees  succeeded,  and  bore  fruit  on  the  third  year,  and  has  continued 
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Kxlnctive  annually  ; it  was  introduced  afterwards  into  the  vinery,  where  its 
it  ripened  in  the  greatest  state  of  perfection. 

Walnut  and  Mulberry  Trees,  Mr.  Knight  fonnd  to  succeed  so  ill  by  any 
other  mode  of  grafting,  but  that  by  approach,  that  he  cannot  recommend  at- 
tempts to  propagate  them  in  any  other  manner ; though  if  they  should  sue. 
ceed,  the  same  advantages  may  be  obtained,  the  beariug  branch  is,  however, 
least  disturbed  by  grafting  by  approach. 

The  Spanish  chesnut  succeeds  readily*  when  grafted  in  almost  any  of  the 
usual  ways  ; and  when  grafts  are  taken  from  the  bearing  branches,  the  young 
trees  produce  blossoms  Jn  the  succeeding  year:  Mr.  Knight  is  inclined  to  think, 
that,  by  selecting  varieties,  which  ripen  their  fruit  early,  aud  by  propagating 
with  grafts  or  bnds  from  young  and  vigorous  trees,  of  that  kiod  which  have 
just  attained  the  age  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  fruit,  this  tree  might 
be  cultivated  in  this  country  to  advantage  both  for  its  fruit  and  timber. 

From  similar  experiments,  which  Mr.  Knight  has  tried  successfully  on 
many  species  of  trees,  he  thinks  the  effects  of  time  may  be  thus  anticipated 
in  the  culture  of  any  fruit,  which  is  not  produced  till  the  seedling  tree  ac- 
quires considerable  age.  And  he  is  thoroughly  confident  from  very  extensive 
and  long  experience,  that  the  graft  derives  nutriment  only,  and  not  growth 
from  the  young  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted  ; and  that  with  the  life  of  the 
parent  stock,  the  graft  contains  its  habit,  and  its  constitution.  , 


Errata  in  No.  7, — P.  66,  line  13,  for  three  inches  high,  read  three  feet 
high.  * P.  70,  first  title,  for  Guadal  canal,  read  Guadalcanal. 
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Dr.  Hulme. 

Nathaniel  Hulme,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  died  March  $8,  1807,  at  his  home 
in  Charter-house-square,  London.  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  able  phy- 
sician and  excellent  man,  which  are  here  given,  have  been  collected  from  mate- 
• rials  furnished  by  himself  His  works  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  solid  judg- 
ment, the  talent  for  careful  observation,  and  the  unwearied  industry  which  he 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  an  honourable  profession:  those  who  were  happy 
in  a personal  knowledge  of  him,  can  best  bear  testimony  to  his  severe  integrity 
as  a public  man,  his  warmth  and  constancy  as  a friend,  and  his  humanity  and 
skill  as  a medical  adviser.  Doctor  Hulme  was  born  at  Htdme  Torp,  in  York- 
shire, on  the  17fh  of  June,  1732,  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children.  He 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  medical  science  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Hulme, 
an  eminent  physician  at  Halifax,  and  afterwards  became  a pupil  at  Guy  s hospi- 
tal in  London,  aud  in  1735  entered  into  the  British  navy  in  a medical  capacity. 
In  1763  he  received  the  degfree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Edinburgh.  He  then 
settled  as  a physician  in  London,  and  in  1768  published  **  Libellus  de  natura, 
causa  cumtioneque  Scorbuti,”  to  which  is  annexed  a proposal  for  preventing 
the  scurvy  in  the  British  navy  j his  employment  in  the  navy  having  afforded  him 
opportunities  of  observing  that  disease  in  all  its  stages.  In  1768  he  was  elected 

Stysician  in  ordinary  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  which  office  be  resigned  in  1794. 

is  next  publication  was  a “ Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever/*  wherein  the 
nature  anil  cause  of  that  disease,  so  fatal  to  lying-in  women,  are  represented  in 
a new  point  of  view,  illustrated  by  dissections,  and  a rational  method  of  cure 
proposed  and  continued  by  experience.  Dr.  Hulme  was  the  first  person  who 
considered  the  puerperal  fever  as  a disease  arising  from  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, that  is,  chiefly  from  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  and  omentum.  His 
views  on  this  subject,  on  which  the  conjectures  of  physicians  from  the  time  of 
■Hippocrates  to  his  own  had  been  wasted,  are  received  as  just  aud  complete. 
He  was  next  appointed  sole  physician  to  a new  charity  denominated  the  Gene- 
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nd  Dispensary,  situated  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  instituted  in  the  year  l??o. 
This  was  the 'first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  this  country,  which, 
from  its  extensive  utility,  has  given  rise  to  others  in  most  of  the  principal  ton vs 
of  Great  Britain,  and  has  extended  this  mode  of  medical  assistance  to  other 
countries.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy&ici  ins  of 
London  in  the  year  1774,  and  in  the  same  year  had  tba  honour  of  being  elected 
physician  to  the  Charter-house.  He  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Loudon  on  the  18th  of  January,  1777,  of  which  he  was  a primary 
member.  He  published  it  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  ef  u Ora  tie  de  se 
snediea  cognoscenda  et  promovenda  cni  accessi t via  tpta  et  jucunda  calcuhim 
eolvendi  in  vesica  avmaria  inhwrentem  ab  historia  calrulosi  bominis  centir- 
mata.”  In  the  year  1787  he  was  presented  with  a gold  medal  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris  for  his  treatise  on  the  following  prise  question — 
“ Rechercher  quelles  sont  les  causes  de  L’Eudurcisscnient  du  tissu  cellul-iire 
anqucl  plusieurs  Enfans  nouveaux-nfo  sont  sujets,  et  quel  doit  en  etre  le  Iraitc- 
ment  soit  preservatif  soit  curatif?”  Hi*  account  of  the  disease,  which  at  that 
time  was  almost  unknown  to  physicians  in  {general,  and  only  slightly  noticed  by 
a few  medical  writers,  is  inserted  in  the  Histoire  dela  Society  Koval  de  Mede- 
cine  Anne£s  1787  and  1788.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
^London  in  1794,  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1800  contains 
his  “ Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Light  which  is  spontaneously  emit- 
ted with  some  degree  of  Permanency  from  various  Bodies.”  Iu  the  year  1801 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  another  paper,  “ A Continuation  of  the 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Light  which  is  spontaneously  emitted 
from  various  Bodies,  with  some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Solar  Light 
when  imbibed  by  Canton’s  Phosphorus.”  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don elected  him  a fellow  in  the  year  1795 ; and  in  vol.  xiv.  p.  55,  of  the  Arclm*- 
ologia,  published  by  that  Society,  he  lias  given  an  account  of  a brick  brought 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  On  Feb.  21st,  in  attempting  to  lasten  a door 
opening  to  the  top  of  his  bouse,  Doctor  HuIiih*  fell  from  a considerable  height. 
He  survived  the  accident  until  March  28th,  continuing  exempt  from  violent 
pain,  and  in  a state  of  mind  entirely  composed  and  devoutly  resigned.  He 
was  interred  by  his  own  desire  in  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  Charter  - 
house,  and  the  following  inscription,  composed  by  himself,  is  engraved  on  a 
xuarble  tablet  over  his  grave. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  Nathaniel  Hulme,  M.  D.  who  was  born  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1732,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1807.  He  was  elected  physician 
to  the  Charter-house  on  the  17  th  of  March  1774,  and  continued  so  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  practised  during  a long  course  of  years  with  advantage  to  hi* 
patients  and  honour  to  himself. 

His  last  Pkaye ft. 

O God,  the  creator  of  all  tilings,  whose  mercy  is  infinite,  and  whose  wisdom 
is  incomprehensible  ! Before  thee  do  I humbly  prostrate  myself  to  the  earth, 
ami  to  thee  commit  ray  spirit,  because  I well  know,  and  do  trust  that  the  same 
kind  providence  which  brought  me  into  this  world,  and  provided  milk  out  of  my 
mother's  breast  for  my  immediate  nourishment,  will  as  certainly  preside  over 
my  death,  and  dispose  of  my  immortal  part  in  such  a manner  as  will  be  most 
suitable  to  its  future  existence.  Ail  thy  works  silently  praise  thee,  O great 
and  beneficent  Creator ! Even  we  in  the  grave,  who  are  sown  in  corruption  to 
be  raised  in  glory,  as  revealed  to  mankind  by  thy  son  Jesus  Christ.  For  thy 
power  is  above  all  thought,  and  thy  goodness  exceedeth  all  measure,  and  they 
endure  lor  ever  and  ever.  Amen . 
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AND  MIDDLESEX. 

Sir  S.  Readily  has  presented  a Petition  to  l aiiiamcnt  from  130  debtors  con- 
fined in  the  Ling's  Bench,  stapnz  that  their  united  families  amount  to  344,  atyd 
that  they  are  rendered  destitute  of  support  by  their  confinement.  It  is  undei  - 
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stood  that  this  amiable  lawyer,  and  excellent  man,  is  occupied',  with  Lord* 
Moira  and  Holland,  in  devising  a plan  by  which  the  ferocity  of  our  debtor  laws 
may  be  mitigated,  and  a system  of  institutions  swept  from  our  national  code, 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  every'  principle  of  justice,  and  feeling  of  humanity,  - 
confound,  by  equal  punishments,  misfortune  and  fraud ; which  allow  an  indivi- 
dual,  irritated  by  a private  loss,  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  magistrate,  and  dis- 
pense his  own  measure  of  punishment ; to  call  down  upon  debt  the  penalties  of 
tetany,  and  revenge  the  pain  he  feels  by  the  pain  which  he  inflicts. 

Marriages.  At  St.  George's , Hanover-square,  the  Kev.  Anthony  Hamilton, 
son  of  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Farquhar,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar, 
flart. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  John,  of  Bletsoe,  to  Miss  Rouse  Houghton, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  W.  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart. — Mr.  Pope,  of  Co- 
veut  Garden  theatre,  to  Mrs.  Wheatley,  relict  of  Francis  Wheatley,  Ksq.  R.  A. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they  took  their  departure  for  Ireland,  where 
Mr.  Pope  has  for  the  summer  a professional  engagement. — At  Mary-le-Bim* 
church,  John  Licantosh,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  John  Licantosh,  Esq.  of  Chichester, 
to  Miss  Bettes  worth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bettes  worth,  Esq.  ofCar- 
hais,  in  Cornwall. — Henry  Clements,  Esq.  of  Holles-street,  Cavendish-square,  to 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  late  of  Dorset  gardens,  Brighton.— -George  Hay  Dawkins,  Esq, 

to  the  Him.  Sophia  Maude,  sister  of  the  late  Viscount  Hawarden. — Shard, 

Esq.  of  Lovells’-hill,  Berkshire,  to  Sarah,  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Stone, 
rector  of  Hovcnden,  Bucks. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Wells,  D.  D.  of  Havemdield 
Lodge,  Bucks,  to  Miss  Colwich,  of  Welbeck-street. — At  Whitehall , by  special 
licence,  tire  Hon.  Lindsay  Meyrick  Burrell,  second  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  l/n  tt 
Gwydir,  to  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Daniel!,  Esq. — At 
St.Jttnus’s  church,  by  special  licence,  the  Hon.  Lieut.  Col.  FulkGreviUc  Upton; 
to  Miss  Howard,  only  (laughter  of  Richard  Howard,  Esq.  of  Castle  Riving.  Non- 
folk. — At  Si.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Stephenson  Kitching,  Esq.  of  Needham,  ’ 
Suffolk,  to  Miss  Bedingheld,  of  Needham  Market. — At  St.  George’s,  Blooms-' 
bury,  Richard  Bogue,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Mis* 
Haticon,  daughter  of  John  Hancon,  Esq.  of  Russell-sqnare. — At  St- James's, 
Clerkenwell,  Capt.  White,  of  the  24th  foot,  to  Miss  Steele,  late  of  the  island  of 
Rarbadocs.  At  St.  Sariour's , Southwark,  Alfred  Thralc  Perkins,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  Miss  Jane  Bailey,  of  Peckham.— At  Stanwell,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles  May,  of  Brearaore,  Hants,  to  Miss  Gibbons,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Win.  G.bbons,  Bart  of  Stanwell-place. — At  Hendon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
of  Southminster,  Essex,  to  Miss  Ryder,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ryder,  Esq. — At 
Paddhtgfim  church,  Mr.  Isaac  Shaw,  of  Kenmngton,  to  Miss  Crouch,  youngest  ’ 
daughter  of  Wm.  Crouch,  Esq.  of  Tavistock.place,  Russel- square. 

Deaths.  In  Goscer-street , Bedford-square,  Sir  R.  Jefferson,  Knt.  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Island  of  Antigua.— In  H impole-street,  aged  59,  J.  Hillersdon,  Esq. 

In  bly-pUice,  aged  71, Johnson,  Esq. — In  Dover-street , the  Hon.  MissThel- 

iosson,  daughter  of  Lord  Rendlesham. — At  Wake?*  Hotel , in  Brook-street,  Lient. 
Col.  Wheat,  of  Barton-house,  Somersetshire. — In  Alilhnanstreet , John  Short, 
5*.  of  Edlington,  Lincolnshire. — In  Charlotte-street , Portland-place,  Noel 
Desenfans,  Esq.  This  gentleman  possessed  knowledge  and  abilities  which  qua- 
lified him  for  a higher  situation  in  society  than  he  was  ever  disposed  to  assume. 
He  was  a native  of  France,  where  he  received  his  education.  He  and  Mons. 
Be  Calonne  were  fellow  students,  and  a friendship  was  formed  betwixt  them 
very  early  in  life,  which  “ grew  with  their  growth  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength.'’  Mr.  D.  when  he  died,  was  only  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  had 
been  in  this  country  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  If  MLr.  D.  had  been  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  to 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  politician,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
a conspicuous  figure  in  the  state.  He  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  mankind, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  did  not  produce  the  least  tendency  to- 
wards a misanthropic  spirit.  On  the  contrary  he  was  always  active  in  the 
cause  of  humafaity,  ready  to  patronize  unfriended  geuins  and  mitigate  distress. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  particular  appeal  to  his  benevolence  when- 
ever there  was  an  opportunity  for  him  to  promote  the  happiness  or  relieve  the 
want*  of  his  feUow  creatures.  Upon  all  such  occasions  lie  went  silently  and 
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immediately  in  pursuit  of  his  object ; and  the  first  proof  of  his  libetality  gene- 
rjiiy  was  found  in  the  grateful  acknowledgment*  of  those  whom  he  had  assisted. 

Hi*  ta9te  for  the  arts  has  long  raised  his  name  in  the  estimation  of  all  good 
judges.  Painting  was  the  favourite  object  of  his  attention,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  or  its  kindred  arts  merely  as  opening  a field  for  the  efforts  of  genius  j 
he  behold  in  them  the  sources  of  national  opulence  and  honour,  affording  scope 
for  still  higher  purposes,  by  elevating  the  human  character,  illustrating  the 
truths  of  religion,  promoting  the  interests  of  morality*  and  conferring  the  most 
gratifying  recompence  on  those- who  dedicate  their  powers  to  the  improvement, 
happiness,  and  security  of  civilized  life.  In  the  year  1799  he  published  a short 
work,  in  which  he  presented  a plan  for  advancing  the  British  arts  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a national  gallery,  iu  order  to  give  encouragement  to  rising  talents. 
According  to  this  plan  the  gallery  was  to  contain  portraits  of  all  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country,  as  well  as  representations 
of  the  achievements  in  which  their  heroism  might  be  signalized.  This  plan  al- 
together is  the  work  of  a mind  animated  by  the  most  enlightened  and  capacious 
designs,  and  was  fim  mod  upon  such  principles,  that  while  it  was  intended  for  the 
rational  honour  it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  any  burthen  upon  the 
public.  The  only  ground  of  complaint  that  lias  ever  been  alleged  against  Mr. 

D.  implied,  that  in  his  partiality  to  the  ancient  masters  lie  overlooked  living 
mer.t.  This  complaint,  however,  could  never  have  arisen,  if  his  character  and 
conduct  had  been  properly  known.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  work  alluded  to, 
Mr.  D.  sp  aks  very  highly  of  the  merit  of  English  artists,  and  declares,  that 
u this  country  now’  possesses  the  first  painters  and  the  best  engravers.”  Bat  his 
respect  for  British  talents  w.is  not  manifested  in  complimentary  language  only, 
for  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  which  he  must  have  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  pictures,  which  lie  has  left,  and  which  for  ts  extent  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Europe,  it  can  be  proved  that  he  absolutely  expended  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  in  die  patronage  of  British  artists.  In  the  year  1802  Mr.  D. 
published!,  descriptive  catalogue,  of  a collection  of  pictures  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  purchase  for  the  late  amiable  and  unfortunate  king  of  Poland,  who 
had  honoured  him  with  the  appointme-it  of  Consul  General  of  Poland  in  Great 
Britain.  This  collection  was  chosen  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  and  con- 
sisted of  admirable  works  from  all  the  different  schools  of  most  celebrity.  The 
catalogue  is  qot  only  a jost  and  candid  account  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
wort  $v  but  besides  all  its  instructive  comments  and  sagacious  reflections,  is 
reudered  very  entertaining  by  anecdotes  of  tlie  several  masters,  historical  no- 
tices, ingenious  st.okes  of  humour,  strong  marks  of  good  sense,  and  unaffected 
piety. 

In  private  life  Mr.  0.  was  distinguished  for  a liberal  hospitality,  firm  friend- 
ship, and  affable  and  courteous  maimers,  the  natural  result  of  an  excellent  heart 
and  an  expans  ve  mini. 

The  fi*reaoiug  tribute  to  departed  merit  is  a mere  outline  of  an  individual, 
whose  memory  is  entitled  to  esteem  and  regard,  and  whose  character  could 
only  receive  adequate  jastice  from  a congenial  spirit,  equally  intelligent,  en- 
lightened, ami  comprehensive. 

Of  a paralytic  attack,  George  Saville  Carey,  the  well-knowm  lecturer.  Ha 
was  announced  fot  an  exhibition  on  the  evening  on  which  he  died. 

At  his  house  on  laid  gate-hill,  where  he  had  kept  shop  foi  fifty-six  years,  aged 
up  wants  of  eighty,  Mr.  Uiiintin  Kay,  a well  known  upholsterer,  cabinet-maker, 
and  undertaker.  This  singular  character  was  a native  of  Dimcaster,  where  lie 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  coming  sqon  afterwards  to  London,  he  worked 
for  twelve  shillings  a week,  out  of  which  lie  saved  a small  sum  of  money,  which 
euabled  him  to  commence  business  ib  a small  way.  He  afterwards  became 
die  partner  at  Mr.  Sey,  Whom  he  survived.  In  the  various  branches  of  bis  manu- 
factory he  employcd.a  great  number  of  tiie  best  workmen,  and  was,  without 
exception,  the  ki. -dust  and  best  of  masters,  for  h was  an  invariable  rule  with 
him  to  pay  them  more  than  they  expected  every  Saturday  night,  and  to  mauy  ' 
of  them  he  gave  comfortable  houses,  rent  free,  for  a number  of  years.  Our 
readers  would  perhaps  i. far  from  this  that  he  was  otherwise  benevolent,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  his  benevolence  proc  eeded  more  from  pride,  for  iusiaucc  his 
. want  . 
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Want  of  fueling  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  few  relatives  he  Bad.  * 
One  of  the  nearest,  a hue  little  boy,  his  grand-nephew,  about  six  months  ago 
returned  from  sea,  and  being  in  want  of  both  food  and  raiment,  was  advised  to  • 
eail  ou  his  grand-uncle,  which  he  did,  but  the  old  man  received  him  with  in- 
difference, aud  all  he  gave  him  was  half  a crown.  He  used  to  say  that  he  never 
wished  to  see  his  poor  relations,  forgetting  that  himself  had  endured  the 
greatest  poverty  in  the  early  period  of  his  life.  He  never  was  married)  nor  * 
ever  was  in  love  with  any  tiling  but  money,  for  he  always  considered  the  fair  • 
sex  as  necessary  evils  about  his  house.  He  was  never  known  to  have  been  in 
the  inside  of  a church,  nor  to  frequent  places  of  amusement.  The  Sundays  he 
spent  with  two  or  three  of  his  workmen,  in  a dirty  shirt,  picking  up  pieees  of 
rugs,  venier,  dec.  in  his  workshops  ; but  though  he  did  not  during  his  lifetime 
trouble  himself  about  religion,  yet  we  find  he  left  something  in  his  will  for  the  . 
purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  amounts  • 
to  more  than  100,0001.  he  left  between  his  relatives,  Mr.  Ladbroo«e  the 
banker,  and  to  some  charities : to  his  clerk,  a poor  old  man,  who  had  been  his 
faithful  drudge  and  companion  for  more  than  five  and  forty  years,  he  be- 
queathed only  the  pityftil  sum  of  1501.  He  had  been  ill  for  abont  a month  be- 
fore his  death,  but  apprehending  his  dissolution,  he  sent  for  an  undertaker, 
(not  the  one  he  usually  employed)  with  whom  he  bargained  for  his  funeral  iu 
the  manner  he  wished  to  be  buried ; and  died  as  tie  had  lived  without  any  sense 
of  religion. — In  Bedford-square , aged  85,  John  Cooke,  Esq.— -On  Saturday,  July 
11,  w is  interred  in  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Westminster,  George  Attwood,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  He  died  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  sincerely  lamented,  as  he  was 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  for  mathematical  science,  and  hououred  with  the  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  was  author  of  several  treatises,  which  prove  his  iuven- 
five  powers  as  well  as  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  erudition.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  was  for  some  time  a tutor,  and  for  many 
years  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  read  to  the  whole  Univer- 
sity Lectures  upon  several  branches  of  experimental  philosophy,  which  were* 
orach  attended  and  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Pitt  having  been  one  of  his  auditors, 
was  induced  to  form  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  finding  tliat 
his  talents  would  be  eminently  useful  to  the  public,  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1784,  a sinecure  office  (which  is  extinguished  by  his 
death ) that  he  might  be  enabled  to  devote  a large  portion  of  bis  time  to  finan- 
cial calculations,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  employed  him  to  his  own  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  revenue.  The  high  opinion  Mr.  Pitt 
entertained  of  liiin,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him  were  strengthened 
by  experience,  and  Mr.  Attwood’s  labours  were  continued  with  the  most 
zealous  perseverance  until  his  declining  state  of  health  rendered  him  incapable 
of  severe  application. — In  Argyle-street , aged  90,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone, 
Bart. — At  his  apartments  in  the  F.dg  near  e-road,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Jones,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1779,  M.  A.  1782.  The  loss 
of  this  truly  excellent  man  will  be  long  felt  and  deplored  by  every  ir  iividual 
of  that  college,  of  which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  a distinguished  orna- 
ment. No  man  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  University  for  deep  and 
comprehensive  learning;  no  man  was  more  beloved  iu  private  live  for  the  . 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  amiable  and  social  qualities  of  his  heart. 
The  following  testimony  to  his  merit  is  given  from  a sermon  which  was  deliver- 
ed two  years  since  on  the  Commemoration  day  at  Trinity  College  : — “ I could  . 
with  conscious  satisfaction  point  to  mauy  among  us  who  adorn  these  societies 
by  their  acquirements;  and  maintain  and  advance  our  interests  by  their  assi- 
duity  and  zeal,  if  it  were  not  invidious  to  relate  one  in  particular,  if  it  were 
permitted  me  to  speak  of  the  present,  as  if  absent,  there  is  a name  so  strongly 
associated  with  excellence,  so  eminent  in  all  that  can  adorn,  so  distinguished 
in  the  prosecution  aud  .fulfilment  of  long  and  arduous  duties,  that  I could 
repeat  it  with  every  testimony  of  unfeigned  respect  and  admiration,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  own,  l should  but  utter  the  general  feelings,  but  in  pranunneing 
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life  worth,  it  would  be  neediest  in  this  assembly  to  mention  bis  name  ; may  he 
lone  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  praise  and  esteem  of 
every  honest  and  discerning  mind.  He  has  truly  estimated  the  value  of  the 
blessings  we  here  enjoy,  lie  has  done  his  part  to  render  them  productive. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  original  designs  of  these  institutions,  and  promoting 
them  by  his  example  as  well  as  instruction,  he  may  with  confidence  look  for- 
ward to  the  sentence  oflapprobation,  “ well  done  Riou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 
—At  Hampstead,  aged  73,  Timothy  Lane,  Esq.  T.  R.  S.  At  ShspktnU  Busk , 
James  Johnson,  Esq.  late  architect  to  the  Barrack  department,  from  which  situ- 
ation he  retimed  about  two  years  ago  in  consequence  of  bad  health. — At  Hii- 
. Hnsdon,  aged  73,  Robert  Freeman,  M.  D.— At  Fitzroy  Farm , the  Right  Hon. 
Dowager  Lady  Southampton.— At  Islington , aged  78,  Mrs.  Ann  Toller,  relict, 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Toller.— At  Egham,  aged  69,  Robert  Pick  wood,.  Emu 
—At  Highgate , Thomas  Rodwell,  Esq.— At  < helsea,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Lluabeth 

Denton,  relict  of  Osbert  Denton,  Esq.  late  ofLynu  Regis. 

* * * 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  stock  at  Woobnm  Abbey  abont  seventy  graziers 
and  amateurs  assembled,  who  partook  each  day  of  a snroptuous  dinner  at  the 
Abbey,  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Ta* 
vistock  very  hospitably  and  convivially  presided.  Returning  thanks  on  the 
health  of  the  Duke  being  drank,  the  Marquis  informed  the  company  that  it  was 
his  Grace’s  intention  to  revive  the  agricultural  and  other  prizes  the  next  year. 

* The  Duke’s  Southdown  sheep  were  the  favourite,  the  prime  pens  of  ewes  selling 

for  niucty  guineas  a score.  ' ’ 

Married.  At  Sti'ndham,  Robert  Bentley,  Esq.  of  Bedford-street,  London,  to 

Miss  Goodwin,  daughter  of  George  Goodwin,  Esq. 

BERKSHIRE.' 

It  is  in  contemplate  to  establish  a public  library  and  news-room  at  Reading, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  To  defray  the  expence 
attending  its  establishment,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a sum  of  60001.  by  transfer- 
able shares  of  301.  each,  and  the  following  gentlemen  are  appointed  a committee* 
to  carrv  it  into  effect : E.  Maitland,  Esq.  M.  P.  J.  Tappenden,  Esq.  J.  B. 
Monck^Esq.  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  Thomas  King,  Esq.  Dr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Fenton, 
and  Mr.  Harris.  An  institution  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  afford,  on  the  most 
easy  terras,  the  means  of  instruction  and  rational  recreation — acquisitions 
much  wanted,  and  well  suited  to  the  increased  and  happily  increasing  prosperity 
of  this  borough  and  neighbourhood. 

Died.  Suddenly  at  Newbury,  aged  6<>,  Miss  Naploton,  of  Hammersmith, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Napleton,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford. — At 
Reading,  aged  88,  J.  Howard,  Esq.  formerly  an  eminent  surgeon  and  apothecary 
at  "Walton  upon  Thames. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Messrs.  John  Buckland,  of  Trinity. college,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Loring,  of  Magda- 
len-coltege,  Oxford,  are  elected  Professors  in  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Marlow,  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  Fausset  and  Knollis,  resigned. 

Married.  At  Lavendon , the  Rev.  J.  Cole,  vicar  of  Long  Beckley,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  Miss  Marianne  Freeman,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Geo.  Freeman, 
Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  transferred  twelve  hundred  pounds  stock  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ-college,  and  directed  the  interest  of  it  to  be  laid 
out  annually  iu  the  purchase  of  three  gold  medals,  to  be  contended  for  by  the 
students  of  that  college ; one  of  fifteen  guineas,  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation 
on  some  evidence  of  Christianity ; another  of  fifteen  guineas,  for  the  best  Eng-  * 
lish  composition  on  some  moral  precept  of  the  gospel ; and  one  of  ten  guineas, 
to  the  most  distinct  and  eraccful  reader  in  and  regular  attendant  at  chapel;, 
aud  the  surplus,  it*  any,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  and  distributed  by  the  Master. 

The 
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The  subjects  will  not  be  given  out  till  October,  which  in  this  first  instance  it  is 
probable  the  Bishop  will  propose  himself. 

The  members  prizes  are  this  year  adjudged  to  Mr.  Wm.  Grant  Cantley,  of 
Pern  broke-hall,  Senior  Bachelor,  for  his  dissertation  on  the  following  subject ; 
**  Ltrum  mores  Chium  emendet  an  Corrumpat  Garikknercium and  to  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  Matthews,  of  Trinity-college,  and  John  Turner,  of  St.  John’s,  Middle 
Bachelors,  the  subject  of  whose  dissertation  was,  i(  Utrum  Literis  prosit  Libra- 
rum,  quanta  nunc  esteditorum  CopiaT* 

Mr.  Thomas  Inman,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  St  John’s-collegc,  is  appoiuted  Mathe- 
matical Professor  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Robert  Headiugton,  B.  A.  of  Cains,  and  Mr.  Richard  Burgh  Byam,  of 
King’s-coliegc,  are  admitted  Fellows  of  their  respective  societies. 

Mr.  John  Fiott,  B.  A.  of  St.  John’s-college,  is  elected  into  one  of  the  Tra- 
velling Fellowships,  founded  by  William  Worts,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jonesj  ot  Peterhouse. 

Married.  At  Bourn,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Maberly,  ofTrinity-college,  to  Miss  Anu 
Kimpton.— - -At  Whit  fiesta,  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  rector  of  Kelkhampton,  in 
Cornwall,  to  Miss  Eliz.  Ground. — At  Willingham,  Alexander  Powell,  Esq.  of 
Bnrdcott-liouse,  Wilts,  to  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Pre- 
bendary of  Carlisle. — At  Gretna  Green , Frederick  Mortlock,  Esq.  son  of  John 
Mortlock,  Esq.  banker,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  Finch,  daughter  of  John 
Finch,  Esq.  of  Shelford.  .* 

Died.  At  Newmarket,  aged  59,  Mr.  Johu  Fuller,  many  years  Clerk  of  the 
Course. 

CHESHIRE* 

Married.  At  Bowden , Mr.  Thomas  Hulme  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss 
Wahrwright,  of  Dunham  Massey. 

Died.  At  Chester , aged  82,  Mr.  Giles  Minshull,  formerly  an  eminent  linen- 
draper. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.  At  Nansloe , aged  57,  Miss  Frances  Robinson,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson. 

Died . At  Falmouth , aged  90,  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams,  widow  of  Mr.  Richard 
Williams,  and  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Daubuz,  the  author  of  a Paraphrase 
on  the  Revelations;  a lady  distinguished  for  her  exemplary  piety  and  extensive 
benevolence. — At  Penzance , Wm.  Clarges,  Esq.  Fellow  of  All  Souls-college,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  a gentleman  of  remarkable  abilities,  and  at  the  examination  for 
his  decree  is  said  to  have  displayed  a greater  share  of  literary  attainments  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The  unremitting  exertions  which  are  now  making  to  obtain  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  a canal  Iron)  Carlisle  to  the  West  Sea,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  public 
spirit  ot  this  county.  The  great  scarcity  of  coals  which  Was  experienced  at 
Carlisle  last  winter,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a canal  to  Mr.  Curwen  ; add  the 
pains  taken  by  that  gentleman  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  advantage 
of  such  an  undertaking,  both  in  a local  and  commercial  point  of  view,  entitle 
him  at  least  to  the  thanks  of  the  community.  The  liberal  and  candid  manner 
with  which  the  plan  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  C.  by  consulting  the  interests 
of  ad  the  great  land  proprietors,  has  been  the  means  of  removing  all  petty 
jealousies,  and  steps  have  in  consequence  been  adopted,  by  the  union-  of  the 
principal  characters  in  Cumberland,  which  promise  success  to  its  attainment. 
About  3001.  has  been  subscribed  to  defray  the  expeuces  of  a survey  made  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Newcastle,  who,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eden,  and  of  the  channel  of  the  Solway  Frith,  has  suggested  two  dif- 
ferent lines  of  canal,  one  from  Carlisle  to  Maryport,  which  he  supposes  will 
cost  about  95,0001.  and  be  sufficient  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden,  and  another 
from  Carlisie  to  a place  called  the  Binnacle  or  Knock  Cross,  which  for  vessels  of 
ninety  tons  he  supposes  may  cost  about  55,0001.  but  for  vessels  of  forty-five 
tons  would  only  <cost  about  40,0001.  Should  a communication  with  the  West 
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"Sea  be  carried  ftito  effect,  Cumberland  and  the  south-West  part*  of  Scotland 
will  be  the  first  to  reap  immense  advantages  from  the  undertaking  in  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  increase  .of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
•and  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  eventually  give  a stimulus  to  the  east  side  of 
• the  North  of  England  to  forward  a similar  measure,  which  would  evidently  be 
productive  of  almost  incalculable  advantages  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to 
that  district  in  particular. 

Died.  At  Carlisle , aged  75,  Mrs.  Mouncey,  relict  of  the  late  George  Mourn 
•eey.  Esq.- — At  Wythburn,  aged  90,  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  vicar  of  that  parish. 
— At  W alermillock,  aged  84,  John  Robinson,  Esq. — At  Whitehaxen,  aged  81* 
Mrs.  Gibson,  relict  of  the  late  Edmund  Gibson,  Esq. — At  Mount  Pleas  ant,  near 
Whitehaven,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  relict  of  Capt.  Joseph  Fletcher. — At  Eg - 
rerpont,  aged  25,  Mr.  Joshph  Grayson,  surgeon,  late  of  Ormskirk. — At  Lotcea , 
aged  86,  Mrs.  Catherine  Peele.-— At  Harrington , aged  88,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cur- 
wen. — At  Coekermouth,  aged  74,  Mr.  Wm.  Bowman,  tailor.  In  the  earlier  per 
riod  of  his  life,  finding  his  exertions  as  a journeyman,  aided  by  the  industry  of 
his  wife,  unequal  to  the  support  of  a numerous  family,  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  music,  and  in  a short  rime  became  noted  as  a performer  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, which  procured  him  the  situation  of  parish  clerk  of  Bridckirk, 
which  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  was  near  thirty  the  following 
trivial  circumstance  brought  the  dormant  powers  of  his  mind  into  action.  His 
wife,  who  sold  flour,  having  occasion  to  consult  him  upon  an  advance  of  2d.  a 
stone  to  what  she  pught  to  raise  the  price  of  one-half  quarter,  he  set  to  work, 
and  with  no  little  trouble  (for  the  sum  of  his  education  was  the  having. been 
taught  to  read  English  at  a country  school)  solved  the  query.  Trifling  as  this 
ynay  appear,  it  roused  him  to  apply  his  attention  to  mathematics ; and  he  was 
seldom  afterwards  seen  upon  the  shophoard  without  a book  of  the  deepest  re- 
search into,  some  of  their  various  branches  lying  by  him.  The  works  of  Euclid , 
Simpson , Emmcrson,  and  Newton  he  read  and  understood  with  ease,  atid  they 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  delight  and  amusement  of  his  declining  years.  He 
was  attended  to  the  grave  by  a great  concourse  of  people,  the  pall  being  snp- 

Erted  by  eight  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  his  remains  borne  by  four  tailors, 
old  acquaintance. 


1 - DERBYSHIRE. 

Died,  At  Tapton  Grove,  aged  24,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Meynell,  wife  of  Godfrey 
Meynell,  Esq.  of  Langley. — At  Dale  Abbey,  aged  97,  James  Hawkswill,  who 
had  been  clerk  of  that  parish  nearly  tlircescore  years.  He  was  by  trade  a 
wheeler,  and  sold  a pot  of  ale  in  a house  under  the  same  roof  with  the  church  . 
at  Dale  Abbey  (which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular  and  uncom- 
fortable parish  churches  in  England).  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  abont  seven 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  took  little  or  no  support  excepting  cold  ale,  to 
which  he  was  always  partial.  He  was  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive,  his 
appearance  venerable  and  respectable,  and  when  clean  and  saying  Amen  on  a 
Sunday,  seemed  not  to  be  more  than  verging  towards  the  age  of  man,  though  be 
had  lived  to  see  those  days  in  which  he  could  tnily  say,  44 1 have  no  pleasure  in 
them;”  and  after  so  long  a pilgrimage  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into 
that  state  in  which  44  a thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 

• Married.  At  Exeter,  Wm,  Prince,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Buckinghamshire  Mi* 
litia,  to  Miss  Parsons,  of  Heavitree. — At  Bratton  Fleming , Wui.  Tarnlyn,  Esq, 
of  Barnacott,  aged  85,  to  Miss  Eliz.  Pile,  aged  30. 

Died.  At  Heavitree , near  Exeter,  aged  25,  after  a lingering  illness,  Lady 
Mary  Catherine  Myers  (eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny)  wife  of 
Thomas  Myers,  Esq. — At  Exeter,  aged  70,  Simon  Kdsall,  Esq.  collector  of  the 
excise.— At  South  Allington , Francis  Sheath  Cornish,  Esq.  Lieutenant  in  the 
Kingsbridge  volunteer  cavalry’.  His  death  is  deeply  lamented,  and  his  memory 
fcill  long  be  cherished  by  a large  circle  of  friends,  especially  by  the  members  of 
his  corps.  His  remains  were  interred  with  military  honours. — At  Hnvtland , 
aged  aj,  Mr.  Jeprry,Colmar.^4t  Exnwuthy  Robert  Havdou  Pease,  Esq.  of 
T-  u ' ' ‘ * " "Kirkclla, 
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Kirkella,  in  Yorkshire.— At  Plymouth,  sincrely  lamented  by  his  family,  friends, 
and  acquaintance,  aged  85,  C.  Yonge,  Esq.  an  eminent  surgeon  and  apothe* 
jcary,  iu  which  profession  he  had  practised  with  cncreasing  reputation  and  sue* 
.©ess  for  nearly  sixty  years. — On  board  the  Sceptre  man  of  war,  in  the  East 
Indies,  Major  Thomas  Davey,  of  the  marines,  formerly  of  Riverton.  He  had 
honourably  served  his  country  for  thirty  years  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
fend  his  death  is  deeply  lamented. 

DORSETSHIRE.  • . 

Died . At  Whetstone,  Mrs.  Sowden,  wife  of  Thomas  Sowden,  Esq.  Her 
amiable  disposition  and  pleasing  manners,  which  ensured  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  her,  render  her  loss  truly  distressing  to  her  family  and 
friends. — At  Sherborne,  after  a lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Burnet,  wife  of  William 
Ruraet,  Esq. — At  Kingston  Russell  House,  Mrs.  Syndercombe,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  Gregory  Syndercombe,  LL.  D.  of  Symondsbury. — At  St,  Helena , Mr. 
Joseph  Lee,  eldest  son  of  Simon  Lee,  Esq.  of  Lyme. 

DURHAM. 

'Married,  At  South  Shields,  George  Townshend  Fox,  Esq.  to  Miss  Crofton. 
— At  St,  Andrew  Auckland,  Peter  Shield,  Esq.  of  Tynemouth-place,  to  Miss 
Harriet  Spencer,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph  Spencer,  Esq.  of  Bishop’* 
Aukland. — At  Bvdiopwearmouth,''RobcTt  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainst'orth,  to  Miss 
Ann  Robinson,  daughter  of  Ralph  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Middle  Hendon. — At 
Stockton , William  Grey,  Esq.  to  Johanna,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Win.  Scurfield,  Esq.  ofCoatham  Mandeville. 

Died.  At  Durham,  John  Potts,  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  city,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  He  served  the  office  of  may  or  in  1787  and  1798.  Hi* 
benevolent  disposition  and  constant  readiness  to  do  good  in  his  professional  line 
as  a surgeon,  secured  him  universal  esteem  while  living,  and  causes  his  loss  to 
be  justly  and  universally  lamented. — Aged  99,  Mrs,  Summers. — Thomas  A vrick, 
©ne  of  the  singing  boys  of  the  cathedral,  aged  14.  He  fell  from  one  of  the 
western  spires  of  the  cathedral  while  climbing  in  search  of  birds’  nests,  and  w as 
killed  on  die  spot.  At  Elstob-house , near  Sundet'land,  William  Kipsic,  Esq.— At 
Durham  Cottage,  deeply  and  deservedly  Lamented,  Henry  Airey,  Esq.  formerly 
©t  Newcasde-upon-Tyne. — At  Seaton,  Christopher  Maude,  Esq.  of  Ferry-hill.— 
At  Chester-lestreet , aged  87,  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  sen, 

ESSEX. 

Married.  At  Hanckh,  by  special  licence,  the  Rev,  Herbert  Marsh,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s-college,  Cambridge,  to 'Miss 
Marianne  Emilie  C harlotte  Lacarriere,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Lacarriere, 
merchant,  of  Leipzig — At  Walthamstow,  Arthur  Howe  Holdswortli,  Esq.  M.  P. 
for  DartmouUi,  to  Miss  Catharine  Henrietta  Eastbrooke,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Eastbrooke,  Esq.  of  Stone,  Devonshire. — At  Vlaistow,  Alfred  Lloyd, 
Esq.  of  Birmingham,  to  Miss  Anna  Lloyd,  of  Ixmdon. — At  the  Friends’  Meet- 
ing-house, at  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Richard  Barritt,  of  London,  to  Miss  Edwards, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Edwards. — At  Danbury , John  Payne,  Esq.  of  Maldon, 
to  Miss  By  grave,  eldest  daughter  of  John  By  grave,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Rockford,  David  Harris,  Esq. — At  Bams  ton,  aged  66,  the  Rev, 
Nicholas Toke,  rector  of  that  parish. — At  Stratford  Grove,  aged  74,  John  Strav, 

GLOUCESTER. 

Married . At  Cheltenham , the  Rev.  Henry  Delves  Broughton,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  T.  Broughton,  Bart,  of  Doddingtou-hall,  Cheshire,  to  Miss  Pigott, 
jonly  daughter  of  John  Pigott,  Esq.  of  Bevere,  jn  Worcestershire.; — At  Bristol, 
Jacob  Keyser,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Harriet  Jacobs,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Jacobs,  Esq. — At  Clifton,  William  Northey  Hopkins,  Esq,  only  son  of  Major- 
General  Hopkins,  to  Miss  Anne  E,  Fortescue,  of  Dromerkiu,  county  of 
Louth. 

Qied.  At  Gloucester,  Henry  Charles  Selwyn,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Moobt  Serrat. — Aged  50,  Mitt,  Franc!*  Barker,  one  of  the  people  called 
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Quakers.  At  Redlani- House*  aged  70,  Dr.  Ludlow,  late  of  Hevwood-houee, Wilts; 
formerly  an  eminent  physician  ai  Bristol. — At  Bristol,  aged  72, 15.  Rmrwn,  Esq.  a 
Capt.  in  the  Royal  N avy.  He  had  arrived  there  but  a few  minutes  before,  and  was 
cheerfully  conversing  with  a few  friends,  when  taming  round  he  suddenly  expired. 
His  extensive  information,  together  with  his  constant  affability  ahd  cheerfulness 
of  maimers,  make  his  death  most  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. — At  Millford , aged  59,  John  Howard,  Esq.-— At  the  Hot 
Wells,  Bristol*  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Berkeley,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Tuam. — At 
F*mey-hiU.  the  residence  of  her  eldest  son,  Mrs.  Cooper,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper,  of  Yarmouth,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Janies  Bramsby,  Esq.  of  Shottis- 
bam,  in  Norfolk.  Exemplary  in  every  stage  of  existence ; humble,  affable,  be- 
nevolent, and  devout ; happy  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  around  her;  ani- 
mated by  Christian  principles,  and  supported  by  Christian  hope,  she  placidly  ex* 
pired  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age',  leaving  the  memory  of  a bright  example  tojher 
children  and  her  friends.  She  was  the  author  of  several  publications  printed  many 
years  ago,  under  the  titles  of  Fanny  Meadows , The  Daughter*  The  School  for 
Wires*  and  The  Exemplary  Mother.  They  were  composed  with  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  promoting  the  cause  of  relgion  and  morality,  and  whoever  has  read  these 
productions  of  her  pen,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  her  heart,  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  she  exemplified,  in  every  station  of  life  these  charac- 
ters of  ideal  excellence  which  her  fancy  drew. 

# 4 • • 

, •*»«•*•  » • •• 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The  foundation  of  a Monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  the.  expence 
of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a subscription  of  the  officers,  sailors,  and 
marines  belonging  to  the  fleet  under  bis  command  at  the  glorious  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  was  laid  on  Saturday  4th  of  July,  on  Portsdowo-hill,  near  the  road 
lending  to  Borchurst.  This  honourable  token  of  their  attachment  to  him,  and 
their  nation’s  glory,  is  to  combine  with  it  national  utility,  it  being  so  situated 
from  nautical  observations,  made  on  purpose,  as  to  become  a sea  mark  for 
safely  conducting  vessels  into  Portsmouth  harbonr,  to  avoid  the  shoal  of  St. 
Helens.  It  will  be  a very  elevated  pillar,  although  the  subscription  is  a 
limited  one,  Government  having  freed  the  stone  of  the  expellee  or  the  duty, 
and  the  farmer  who  holds  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Thistleth waite  the  lord  of  the  manor,  having  offered  the  grant 
of  it  without  purchase.  The  design,,  which  is  by  the  architect  of  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Mr.  A.  Goldsmid,  at  Morden,  is  classically  simple  and  elegant. 

The  prises  annually  given  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  t# 
Winchester  college,  have  been  adjudged  this  year  as  follows: — a gold  medal 
to  Mr.  Wrightsou  for  composition  in  Latin  prose— /nru/ia  Comes  est  Virtutis. 
A silver  medal  to  Mr.  Lyon  for  Elocution  in  Latin — Galgaci  Oratio  e Tacit*. 
A gold  medal  to  Mr.  Hall  tor  composition  in  English  verse — The  Fall  of  Baby . 
/on;  and  a silver  medal  to  Mr,  Rolfe  for  Elocution  in  English — Gcunanicua  to 
his  rebellious  Soldiers.  . , - • 

Married.  At  Wickham*  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rashleigli,  rector  of  that  parish,  to 
Miss  Stanhope,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Admiral  Stanhope. — At  Beaulieu , 
Edward  Chinnery,  Esq.  of  Assingtou,  Suffolk,  to  Miss  Warner,  daughter  of  J, 
Warner,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Winchester * aged  67,  Mrs.  Woods,  relict  of  the  late  Richard 
Woolls  Esq.  of  Alersfbrd. — At  Portsmouth , Mrs  Grenway,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Grenway,  of  the  Plautagenet  man  of  war.  While  walking. on  thq  de<;k  her  foot 
slipped  and  the  fell  down  the  main  hatchway  into  the  hold,  when  her  head 
f tricking  against  the  iron  ballast,  killed  her  instantly,  her  neck  was  dislocated, 
end  her  skull  dreadfully  fractured.  The  situation  of  her  husband,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  dreadful  disaster,  can  better  be  couceived  than  described. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  * 

pied.  At  fit ttrnoll,  William  Lancy  Esq,  a Lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy*  v 
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t HERTFORDSHIRE..' 

The  town  of  Stevenage  has  suffered  severely  by  a fire,  which  began  at# 
wheelwright’s  shop,  and  communicating  to  the  out  building  "Which  wer«  co- 
vered with  thatch,  and  excessively  dry,  ran  like  wildfire,  and  Was  only  stopped 
by  the  pulling  down  of  a house,  after  having  consumed  upwards  of  forty  houses, 
and  fifteen  neks  of  fine  hay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cass,  of  the  Swan  Inn.  The 
bay  is  estimated  at  30001.  The  Swan  Inn  escaped  undamaged. 

Married,  At  Abbotts , Langley,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Beaconsfield,  to 

,<  Mrs.  Mary  Allan,  relict  of  Andrew  Allan,  Esq.  of  Walworth. — At  Benges,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Batten,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss 
Catharine  Maxwell,  third  daughter  of  Hamilton  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

Died,  At  Castle  Hedingkam,  the  Rev.  George  C as  wall,  many  years  rector 
of  Sacom^.  . 

» - . v HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

'Died.  '-  At  Hanghton,  aged  28,  Mrs.  Martyn,  wife  of  the  Rev,  John  King 
Martyn.— -At  St  Neots,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Esther  Uunch. 

*- v - . • ...  - KENT. 

i The  Kent  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Live  Stock , held  their  annual 

' meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  Ashford,  on  Wednesday  8th  July,  which 

* was- attended  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  of  the  first  respectability. 
Sir  Harry  Oxenden,  Bart,  in  the  chair.  The  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  : 
— The  best  long-wooled  year-old  ram,  a cup  value  ten  guineas — Mr.  F.  Whit- 
field. The  best  two  years  old  ram,  a cup  value  five  guineas — Mr,  Wall.  The 
best  three  years  old  long-wooled  ram,  a cup  value  five  guineas — Mr.  Walt 
The  best  pen  of  three  long-wooled  year  old  weathers  (no  competition)  a cup 
value  five  guineas — Mr.  Wall.  The  best  pen  of  three  two  years  old  ditto,  a 
cup  value  five  guineas — Mr.  Walt  The  best  short-wooled  year  old  rani,  a 
cup  value  ten  guineas — G.  F.  Hatton,  Esq.  The  best  two  years  old  ditto  (no  ' 
competition)  a cup  value  five  guineas — G.  F.  Hatton,  Esq.  The  best  pen  of 
five  short-wooled  ewe  tags,  a cup  value  five  guineas — Mr.  Boys.  The  best 
pen  of  three  short-wooled  two  years  old  weathers,  a cup  value  five  guineas— 
Mr.  Boys.  The  best  pair  of  two  years  old  heifers,  a cup  value  five  guineas — 
Mr.  G.  Monk.  The  shepherd  or  looker  who  i eared,  within  the  last  twelve 
monilis,  on  marsh  lands  ou  the  county  of  Keut,  the  greatest  number  of  lambs 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ewes  under  his  care  (not  being  less  than  one 
hundred)— -E.  Nie,  looker  to  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  Bart.  The  remainder  of  the 
prizes  were  not  determined.  The  wool  trade  was  rather  slack ; fleece  wool 
sold  for  14).  and  lamb  wool  101.  per  pack.  The  day  was  speut  with  the  usual 
harmony  and  conviviality.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Barker  of 
Wellesborough  challenged  any  man  in  Kent  for  one  hundred  guineas,  to  produce 
ten  weathers  next  Christmas  two  years,  at  Smithfield  great  market,  ted  on 
grass  only,  for  compleatness  of  form  and  fatness  j the  jinxes  of  the  Smithfield 
cattle  and  sheep  to  be  the  judges  after  killed,  weight  of  carcase,  oflal,  & c. 
taken. 

* Married . At  Rochester , Thomas  Crispe,  Esq.  of  Leeds,  to  Mrs.  Judewine, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Judewine,  surgeon  of  Hollingbouru.— At  Chatham,  Mr. 
William  Dawson  of  Stockbury,  to  Miss  Knell,  daughter  of  Abraham  Knell, 
Esq. — At  East  Mailing,  Lieut.  William  Morricc  of  the  Royal  Marines,  to  Miss 
E.  Morrice,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Morrice,  Esq.  of  Aberdeen. — At  Can* 
terbnry,  Captain  William  Elwin,*  ot  the  West  Norfolk  Militia,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Gurney,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gurney,  Esq.  of  Thaniogtou. — At  Leeds , 

* William  Crispe,  Esq.  to  Miss  Stedman. 

Died . At  Mougeham , in  the  prime  of  life,  adorned,  with  every  virtue,  And 
universally  lamented,  Mrs.  Dimock,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dimock,  rector 
of  that  parish.  In  her  death,  which  this  truly  amiable  and  exemplary  woman 
long  foresaw,  she  displayed  the  utmost  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation, 

* enduring  without  murmur  or  complaint  the  repeated  attacks  of  a painful  and 

....  lingering 
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lingering  disorder,  and  cahnly  resigning  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  him  who 
gate  it'-^At  Tenderden , aged  93,  Mr.  John  Dunnings. — At  Canterbury,  in  his 
69th  year,  after  a Lingering  illness,  greatly  and  deservedly  respected  by  a nume- 
rous circle  of  acquaintances,  Mr.  John  Callaway,  sen.  an  ingenious  and  for- 
merly eminent  s Ik  weaver,  from  whose  looms  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  fabrics  have  been  produced,  and  adorn  the  palaces  of  royalty.  On  the 
abundant  introduction  of  cottons,  and  consequent  decline  of  the  silk  trade,  he 
successfully  invented  that  mixture  of  those  materials  known  by  the  names  of 
Canterlmry  damns  Us,  Cliambery  and  Cantei'bury  muslins,  &c.  Of  a strong,  . 
though  uncultivated  mind,  he  was  iudefatigable  in  the  acquirement  of  science, 
and  being  equally  desirous  of  communicating  what  be  thought  good  to  others. 

He  founded  m 1768  an  Historical  Society,  at  first,  principally  among  that  class  ' 
of  ingenious  mechanics  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but  which  has  been  since  : 
extended  and  strenously  supported  by  his  mental  knowledge  and  personal 
abilities. — At  Sandwich , Mrs.  Slaughter,  wife  of  Isaac  Slaughter,  Esq.  collector 
of'  the  customs  for  that  port. — At  Sidmouth,  Mrs.  Jackson,  wife  of  John  Jack- 
son,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Dover. — At  Fowlers,  Mrs.  Frances  Kridger,  only  surviving  - 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Brnlger,  Esq  of  Combe-place,  Sussex. — At  Deptford , 
Mr.  George  Hutton,  who  laid  realized  a fortune  of  upw'ards  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  whilst  master  of  an  academy  there.  The  greatest  part  of  this  property  , 
(which  it  was  once  hoped  would  have  devolved  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, wherein  one  of  his  nearest  relatives  holds  a professorship)  he  has  •* 
bequeathed  to  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. — 

. — . — “ Ut  cuuqne  ferent  ea  facta  minores 
. “ Vicit  ainor  patiias,  laudumque  imniensa  cupido  l” 

LANCASHIRE. 

Richard  Shatham,  Esq.  is  appointed  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  John  Colquit,  Esq. 

JUatrkd.-*- At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  R.  Mashiter,  minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  ' 
Manchester,  to  Miss  Murray,  daughter  of  Edward  Murray,  Esq.  of  Liverpool. 

— James  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  to  Miss  Eliza  Houghton,  daughter  of  B. 
Houghton,  Esq.  ofKirkdale. — Mr.  William  Shelmei dine  of  Longsight,  to  Miss 
Ca ton,  daughter. of  the  late  Joseph  Caton,  Esq.— At  Manchester,  John  Bury, 
jun.  Esq.  of  Salford,  to  Miss  Entwisle,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Entwisle,  • 
Esq.  of  Rushulmehcme. — Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  to  Miss  Wrard,  daughter  of  T. 

A.  Ward,  Esq.  of  George -street. — At  Eccles , the  Rev.  Henry  Vincent  Bailey, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey,  Esq.  of  Hope,  to  Miss  Touched 
daughter  of  James  Touchct,  Esq.  of  Manchester. — Thomas  Entwisle,  Esq.  of 
Spriugfield,  to  Miss  Garnett  of  Manchester. — At  Adlington,  J.  H.  Hunt,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Manerty,  eldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  Manerty,  Esq.  the  British  Resident  at  Bussorah. — At  Ulrerstonc , the 
Rev.  Thomas  Tudor  Duncan,  of  Dumfries,  to  Miss  Brooks,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Brooks,  Esq. — At  Childwall,  Benjamin  Gaskcll,  Esq.  of  Thames-house,  near 
Wakefield,  to  Miss  Braudreth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Brandreth. 

Died. — At  Ijancasttr,  aged  75,  William  Bryer,  Esq.— At  Manchester , Thomas 
Darwetl,  Esq. — At  Grassington,  aged  104,  Margaret  Story. — At  Platbridge , 
near  Wigan,  aged  78,  Ralph  Peters,  Esq. — At  Rochdale , aged  86,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Buckley.— At  Broughhull,  iu  Yorkshire,  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted 
by  ail  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  Mrs.  Standish,  wife  of  Thomas  Strickland 
Standish,  Esq.  of  Standish. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married. — At  Louth,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Cave  Orme,  vicar  of  South 
Searle,  Nottinghamshire,  to  Miss  Robinson,  only  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  4 
Esri — Thomas  Middleton,  Esq.  of  Loughborough,  to  Miss  Patchett. 

• Died.  At  Louth , aged  85,  the  Rev.  Jolui  Goodwiu,  Rector  of  Atterby. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

*•  * * 

Married. — At  Melton  Mowbray,  the  Rev.  Charles  Townshend,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Calstone  Wilts,  to  Miss  Lucy  Jesse, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Jesse,  of  West  Browich,  Staffordshire. 

Died. — At  Mar/at  Har borough,  aged  7b,  John  W right,  Esq.— ^At  Oundle, 

Mm. 
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Mn.  Y orke^wife  of  James  Yorke,  Esq.  banker.— At  Melton  Mowbray,  J.Herch* 
will,  who  had  been  in  the  workhouse  there  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  if 
supposed  to  have  cost  the  parish  nearly  4001.  > •.  * 


t ■ 


NORFOLK. 


* < » « » * 

At  Mr.  Toilet's  sheep-shearing,  which  took  place  on  the  15th,  16th,  and 
|7th  of  last  month,  a great  number  of  Agriculturists^  &c.  attended.  The  wool 
was  sold  at  the  same  price  as  last  year,  viz.  Merino  at  4s.  that  of  the  mixed 
breed,  at  Ss.  per  lb.  , and  to  the  same  persons,  Messrs.  Woolley,  of  Mottrarn, 
neat  Manchester.  The  number  of  fleeces  was  9 62,  of  which  8£  were  pure 
Merino.  The  gross  weight  of  the  wool  was  3?851b.— the  gross  price  6051. 12s.-*i 
which  is  about  12s.  8d.  per  fleece  for  the  whole  flock. — A Spanish  Ram,  sotd 
by  Mr.  Toilet  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Sandiford,  yielded  101b.  2oz.  of  wool,  which 
was  sold  for  4s.  per  lb.  so  that  a single  fleece  brought  *1.  6d. — A yearling  Ewe 
of  Mr.  Stubbs’s,  produced  6lb.  4oz.  of  wool,  at  3s.  per  lb. — A fat  three-year 
old  Wether  afforded  more  amusement  to  the  company,  who  entered  into  a 
sweepstakes  to  guess  his  dead  weight.  He  weighed  26lb.  per  quarter,  hdQ 
SOfb.  of  rough  fat,  and  the  carcase  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a beautiful 
one,  and  the  quality  of  the  mutton  excellent. — This  sheep  has  afforded  mold 
than  a guinea’s  worth  of  wool  this  season,  and  above  30s.  worth  at  tlie  two  for* 
mer  clippings.  * 

Rd.  Herring,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Norwich,  with  a dignified  liberality,  has  pre- 
sented 1001.  to  the  City  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  new  pavement. 
r Married. — At  Ohy , the  Rev.  HenryBatburst,  to  Miss  Frances  Mackenzie, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Heathgrove,  in  the  county  of 
Ross.  •• 

Died. — At  Norwich,  aged  82,  Peter  Finch,  Esq.  formerly  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county. — At  Docking-Hall,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hare,  B.D. — 
At  Burnham,  the  Rev.  Robert  Crome,  M.A. — At  Yarmouth,  aged  97,  Mr. 
Robert  Woolmer,  formerly  an  eminent  attorney. — At  Coituhtdl,  aged  86,  Mr. 
Thomas  May. — At  Hoyden- House,  aged  53,  William  Earle  Bulwer,  Esq.  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  late  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. — At  East- Dere- 
ham, John  Frere,  Esq.  of  Royden,  late  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Norwich.  '*■**'  ' * 


r r 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married. — At  Kettering,  Fenwicke  Scrimshire,  M.  D.  of  Peterborough,  to 
Mfes  Cobb,  daughter  of  Timothy  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Kettering.  •'  1 
- Died. — At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Mills,  relict  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mills. — At 
Peterborough,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Beharrell. — At  Oumlle,  Mrs.  York,  wife  of  James 
York,  Esq. — At  Kettering , aged  88,  Mrs.  Benford,  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Benford,  manufacturer. < 

* * NORTHUMBERLAND. 

. * 

A great  number  of  respectable  tradesmen  of  Newcastle,  have  requested  the 
Mayor  to  call  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  for  the  pur- 
• pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  applying  .to  Government  for 
n new  silver  coinage. 

Died.— At  Redcar,t aged,  76,  Mrs.  Berkeley,  relict  of  Lionel  Spencer 
4 Berkeley,  Esq. — At  /Pooler,  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  second  son  of  the  late 
. Rev.  John  Hogarth,  vicar  of  Kirknewton. — At  Long  Eramlington , aged  75, 
Mr.  Robert  Lambert,  senior.— At  Alnwick , aged  87,  Mr.  John  Annett. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.  * * 

Married.— At  Nottingham,  Captain  Green,  of  the  61st  regiment,  to  Miss 
Whitehead,  niece  of  Edmund  AVright,  Esq.  of  Nottingham. — Mr.  F.  Allport, 
of  Birmingham,  to  Miss  Hough,  daughter  of.  tine  late  Adam  Hough,  Esq.  of 
Farnsfield. 

• OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford. — The  new  Statute  relative  to  the  examination  for  the  Degree  oc 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  at  length  received  the  decisive  probutum  got  of  Comroca- 
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tiod.  Public  examinations  will,  In  future,  therefore,  only  take  place  at  the 
Michaelmas  and  Act  Terms,  and  there  will  be  two  lists  of  the  names  of  those 
who  have  most  eminently  distinguished  themselves,  classed  according  to  their 
respective  merits.  The  method  of  conferring  honours  adopted  by  the  late 
Statute  being  done  away,  we  recognize  iu  the  mode  now -instituted  something 
similar  to  the  Cambridge  plan,  except  that  the  Mathematics  will  here  only  re- 
tain their  due  proportion  of  weight  with  the  rest  of  the  Sciences  and  Classical 
Literature.'  There  will,  moreover,  in  futnre,  be  no  examination  for  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts. — These  are  some  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  new 
Statute  which  has  several  times  been  debated,  and  was  finally  confirmed  by  a 
large  majority  in  full  Convocations 

The  munificent  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Ponnds,  which  was,  during  the  last 
year,  proposed  to  the  Members  of  this  University,  by  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.D.  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  for 
the  best  Composition  in  English  Prose  on  several  subjects,  relating  to  the 
propagating  Christianity  in  the  East,  has  been  adjudged  tp  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Pearson,  M.A,  of  St,  John's  College. 

The  Rev.  John  Collim,  M.A.  of  Worcester  College,  is  elected  Fellow  of  that 
Society.  » 

The  Rev.  John  Stevens,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  is  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Birchhanger,  in  Essex. 

The  number  of  Regents  in  the  Act  this  year  was  84.  Thirteen  Doctors  and 
seventy-one  Masters.  4 

In  ad  judging  the  Prize  given  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  for  the  best  English  Prose  Essay,  to  the  Batchelors  or  Members 
above  four  years  standing,  and  not  more  than  seven,  a very  extraordinary 
circumstance  has  taken  place. — These  Essays  are  sent  to  the  Register,  with 
the  Names,  sealed  up,  aud  the  Judges  having  proceeded  to  examine  them, 
unanimously  agreed  on  the  decided  superiority  of  one  out  of  nineteen,  which 
had  been  sent  to  them. — Upon  opening  the  name  they  found  it  had  been 
written  by  Lord  George  Grenville,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  started  for  this  prize  under  the  belief  that,  though  an  Under-graduate, 
yet,  it  was  competent  for  him  to  offer  bri  Essay  in  competition  with  those 
who  were  so  much  his  seniors.  The  question  being  new,  was  referred  to  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  who  have  decided,  that  the  Statute  does  not  permit  an 
Under-graduate  not  of  Batchelors  standing,  to  write  for  this  prize  in  compe- 
tition with  his  seniors ; and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Judges  pro- 
ceeded to  a second  examination  of  the  Essays,  aud  have  adjudged  it  to  the 
second  best  Exercise,  and  a correct  statement  of  a transaction  so  very  credi- 
table to  a young  man  of  eighteen,  has  been  delivered  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
as  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  abilities  displayed  in  this  composition,  which, 
although  adjudged  the  best,  has,  uuder  these  circumstances,  which  are,  entirely 
new  and  unexampled  in  the  University  history,  failed  of  the  usual  prize  or 
reward. 

Died. — At  Wheatfield,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rudge,  who  had  been 
-Rector  of  that  parish  fifty-seven  years.— At  the  Vicarage- House,  Shiptake , 
aged  85,  Mrs.  Cheveley,  relict  of  the  late  Jeniingham  Cheveley,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. — At  Oxford,  aged  77,  Thomas  Billings,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Old  Minden,  from  his  having  lost  a leg  in  that  battle,  where  he  served  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer. 


RUTLANDSHIRE?, 

»W  • . t ■*  ▼ , 

• « . 

Died.— At  Oakham , after  a lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Bullivant,  wife  of  Mr. 
Bultivant,  solicitor. — At  Teigh , aged  84,  Mr.  Harris,  senior,  an  eminent 
grazier. 

i , „ 

.SHROPSHIRE.  1 

Married. — At  Shrewsbury,  William  Tayleur,  M.  D.  to  Miss  Windsor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edwgrd  Windsor,  Esq. —John  Beachy,  Esq.  of  Chesterton,  to  IV^iss 
bhedman,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shedmau. — At  Ellesmere , Mr.  Samuo 

Lowe 
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Lowe,  chandler,  to  Miss  Maria  Dodd. — The  ages  of  the  bride,  bridegroom, 
•bndeVuiaid  and  groom’s  man,  together  amounted  to  25R  years, 
j — At  Whitchurch,  aged  49,  Mrs.  Payne,  wife  of  Edward  Payne,  Esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.  . .. 

* 

* An  important  Improvement  in  the  breed  of  Sheep  has  been  effected  by  Dr. 

Parry,  ot  Bath,  by  crossing  Merino  ewes  with  Herefordshire  rams.  He  asserts> 
jthat  the  wool  of  die  fourth  cross  of  their  breed  is  equal  in  fineness  to.  that  of 
the  male  parent  stock  in  England : that  by  breeding  from  select  Merino 
Kyland  rams  and  ewes ; sheep  may  be  obtained,  the  fleeces  of  which  are  su- 
perior both  to  those  of  the  cross-breed  parent,  and  those  of  the  original  pro- 
genitors of  the  pure  Merino  breed  in  England.  From  mixed  rains  of  this 
breed,  sheep  may  be  obtained,  having  wool,  at  least,  equal  in  fineuess  to  the 
.best  that  can  be  procured  in  Spain.  Wool  from  sheep  of  a proper  modifica- 
tion of  Merino  and  Ryland,  will  make  cloth  equal  to  that  from  the  Spanish 
.wool  imported  into  this  country.  ...  . . » . 

, Died.— At  Bath , General  Whyte,  late  of  Pcckenham-House,  Norfolk.—* 
At  Vicars- Hill,  near  Lyimngton,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Gilpin,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
William  Gilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre. — At  Box,  Mr.  John  Mullins  ; a man  whose 
life  was  as  amiable  and  exemplary,  as  his  sudden  dissolution  is  generally  de- 
plored.— Mrs.  . Mullins  being  taken  ill,  he  mounted  his  horse  to  call  a medical 
gentleman  of  Corsham  to  her  assistance  ; on  his  road  he  felt  himself  much  in- 
disposed, which  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corsham,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  for  him  to  return  in  a chaise  : he  had  reached  his  own 
Louse  but  a very  short  time  before  he  expired. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married . At  Walsall , Samuel  SHerratt,  Escp  of  Litchfield,  to  MissDaven 
port.— At  Horsley , William  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, to  Miss  Ann  Remington,  daughter  of  John  Remington,  Esq. — At  Bid- 
dulph,  Sinkler  Porter,  Esq.  of  Leek,  to  Miss  Whillock,  of  Overton.— At 
Tmmwwih,  Mr.  Paget,  surgeon  of  Leicester,  to  Miss  Byng,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Byng. 

* Died.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  of  Burslem,  an  occasional  preacher  at  the 
methodist  chapel,  in  Stamford.  In  the  midst  of  and  iscourse  without  any  pre- 
vious symptoms  of  illness  he  dropped  down  in  the  pulpit  and  instantly  expired,  to 
the  great  tetror  and  atoazement  of  the  congregation.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  his 
unaffected  piety:  He  has  left  a widow,  and  a numerous  family  to  bewail  his 
loss. 

SUFFOLK* 

The  Governors  of  the  Suffolk  Clerical  Charity,  held  their  first  General  Court 
at  Burv,  on  the  9th  of  July,  -when  it  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drd,  that  from  the  present  state  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary either  to  sell  out  part  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  corporation,  or  consi- 
derably to  diminish  the  annual  allowances  to  the  widows  and  orphans  who  are 
the  objects  of  its  charity : the  former  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  a very  liberal  subscription  was  eutered  into  in  order  to  prevefnt  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  such  a measure  in  future. 

Died.  At  Fenborough,  aged  73,  Richard  Rout,  Esq.  late  of  AbbottVhall, 
Stowmarket.— At  Botesdale , aged  82,  Mrs.  Frances  Meadows,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Meadows,  Esq.— At  Castle  Headingham , aged  70,  the  Rev,  George 
-Caswell,  curate  of  that  parish. — In  the  House  of  Industry,  at  Sltepnieadow,  the 
’widow  Brume,  of  Bcccles,  in  the  101st  year  of  her  age,  * ' . 

surrey. 

Married.  At  Uimheth  Chapel , by  special  licence,  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  to  Miss  Mundy.— At  Leatherheud , John  Henry  Pelly,  Esq.  of 
Upton,  in  Essex,  to  Miss  Enina  Boulton,  daughter  of  Henry  Boulton,  Esq. 
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of  Tfiorncroff. — At  Putney , Charles  Shillito,  Esq.  snrgeon  of  the  West  Essex 
militia,  to  Miss  Swift,  only  daughter  of  James  Swift,  Esq. — At  Battersea, 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  Nottingham,  to  Miss  Benwell,  of  Battersea.  At 
Cupel,  near  Dorcking,  Mr.  Robert  Fry,  of  Rochester,  to  Miss  Fanny  Gold- 
smith Wade,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Wade,  of  the  royal  engineers. 
—At  Kingston,  Charles  Gilchrist,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Miss  Baldwin,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Wandsworth,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Manaton,  relict  of  the  late  Francis 
William  Manaton,  Esq.  of  Chancery-lane.— At  Wallington  House , of  a decline, 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Brooke  Bridges,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
—At  Stockwell  Common , John  Darlington,  Esq. 


SUSSEX. 

Married . At  Lewes , A,  Harvey,  Esq.  Adjutant  of  the  Uth  Loyal  London 
Volunteer  Infantry,  to  Miss  Elgar,  of  Lewes. 

Died,  At  East  Hoathly , aged  68,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.  late  Captain  in 
the  North  Peveusey  Volunteers.— At  Burgkole  Farm , in  Cbiddingly,  aged  83, 
Mr.  Richard  Gay,  an  eminent  brickmaker. — Forty  children  and  grand  children 
of  the  deceased  attended  his.  funeral. — At  Hurspierpoint , aged  75,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dodson,  rector  of  that  parish.— At  Halnaker , aged  97,  Mr.  John  Moore, 
of  Washington — At  Chichester , aged  82,  Edward  Johnson,  Esq.  town-clerk. 


, . . WARWICKSHIRE. 

* » 

Married.  At  Birmingham , Thomas  Jones,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  Hodges, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Hodges,  of  Monmouth. — At  Barton," the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lee,  rector  of  that  parish,  to  Miss  Franks,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Died.,  At  Alcester , aged  9i,  Mrs.  Catherine  Chambers,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Edmund  Chambers,  Esq.  of  Studley. — At  Kenilworth , aged  64,  thp 
Rev.  Richard  Mundy,  formerly  rector  of  Clay  brook,  Leicestershire. 

" * WESTMORELAND. 

Died.  At  Holme , near  Burton,  in  Kendal,  aged  67,  Mr.  John  Holme,  for- 
merly an  eminent  paper-manufacturer  at  Kirkoswald. — At  Kendal , aged  83* 
Mr.  Francis  Dockter.  •*  ** 

t>  . • - WILTSHIRE.  * ' . 

Fifty  pounds  have  been  paid  into  the  hands  o^the  Treasurer  of  the  Salisbury 
Infirmary,  being  a legacy  to  that  excellent  institution,  from  the  late  Bishop 
Douglas.  • . • 

Died.  At  Marlborough , aged  80,  Mrs.  Ball. — At  Great  Bodwin , aged  87, 

Mr.  Heury  Sadler. — At  High-halt , aged, 66,  Henry  William  Fitch,  Esq. At 

Trowbridge , Thomas  Stilemau,  Esq. 

* > * t 

■ ► WORCESTERSHIRE.  - 

Married.  At  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Robert  Clifton,  one  of  the  senior  canons 
of  the  Cathedral,  to  Miss  Brownrigg,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Brownrfgg1; 
Esu.  of  Iidney,  in  Gloucestershire.— At  Stourport , Mr.  Brookes,  surgeon, 
of  Wenlocke,  to  Miss  Doughty,  only  daughter  of  J;  Doughty',  Eaq.  late  of 
Worcester. 

\ 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Bramham , Mr.  William  Levi,  of  Moulsoe,  Bucks,  to  Mi si 
Dorothy  Oldfield,  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  Oldfield,  Esq.  of  York. 

Died'.  At  York,  in  consequence  of  severe  wounds  received  at  the  storming 
of  Morne  Fortune,  aged  29,  Edward  James  Clmlqner,  Esq.  late  captain  of 
grenadiers  in  the  1st  or  Royal  Scotch  regiipent  of  foot. — The  Rev.  Stephen 
Moore,  A,  M.  vicar  of  Doncaster,  See.  and  prebendary  of  York.  A man  en- 
deared to  his  friends  by  the  open,  generous,  fnanly  qualities  of  an- excellent 
heart,  to  Ills  parishioners  by  whatever  was  amiable  and  praiseworthy  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a clergyman. — At  Hull,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Sherlock, 
relict  of  the  late.  Mr.  George  Sherlock,.  of  Red  burn. — Aged  43,  Edward 
Robert  Hodsou,  Esq.— At  Sheffield^  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barnard,  pastor  of  the 

church 
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church,  assembling  at  Howard-street,  chapel.  As  a preacher  and  a writer,  his  la. 
boors  have  ever  been  ineessant.  For  many  years  he  wasone  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  in  the  connexion  of  the  late  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  his  removal  to  Sheffield,  bad  been  pastor  of  a very  large  and 
respectable  congregation  at  Hull. — At  Caxwold,  the  Ret.  Thomas  Newton, 
perpetual  curate  of  that  parish,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1768,  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne.  He  was  formerly  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1757. — At  Skiptan  Castle,  John  HeeUs, 
Esq.— At  Doncaster,  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  C.  Hall,  Esq. — At  Wystan,  near 
Rotherham,  the  Rev.  Mr<  Carver,  rector  of  that  parish. — At  Wakefield,  aged 
83,  Richard  Lumb,  Esq. — At  Fulford,  aged  76,  Richard  Kitson.  He  served 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  city  of  York,  in  1786. — At  Askham  Bryan , aged 
56,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Schaak,  vicar  of  that  parish,  rector  of  Musgrave,  in 
Westmoreland. — At  A ew  Miller  Dam , near  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  John  Lons- 
dale,  vicar  of  Darfield,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Chapelthorpe. — At  Grassing- 
ton,  aged  104,  Margaret  Stowe,  she  rctaiued  her  senses  to  the  last.— At  Hack- 
ness , aged  95,  Sir  Richard  Bempde  Johnson,  Bart. — At  Nncbigging,  in  the 
parish  of  ^ysgarth,  Mrs.  Fryer,  relict  of  Mr.  John  Fryer. — At  Warmeworth, 
near  Doncaster,  aged  35,  Mrs.  Katherine  Aidam,  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers.  She  was  very  highly  respected  bv  a numerous  circle  of  her  relations 
and  friends,  by  whom,  and  her  poor  neighbours,  who  often  experienced  her 
beneficence,  she  is  sincerely  regretted. — She  is  the  last  of  the  name  of  a family, 
who  have  resided  upon  the  estate  at  Warmsworth,  and  who  have  been  owners 
of  it  in  a direct  line,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years. 

WALES. 

The  first  cargo  of  Copper  Ore,  raised  from  the  mine  of  Edward  Corbett, 
Esq.  of  YKysymaensjwyn,  in  Merionethshire,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  tons, 
was  purchased  by  the  English  Copper  Company,  at  Swansea,  at  eleven  guineas 
per  ton. 

R.  Mytton,  Esq.  of  the  Forest  near  Newtown,  is  appointed  Receiver  Ge- 
neral for  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Brecon,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  J.  Herbert,  Esq.  of  Doieforgan. 

Married . At  Keicton,  Montgomeryshire,  Richard  Humphry's,  Esq.  to  Mis8 
Elisabeth  Arthur,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Arthur,  of  Mauthrey. 
— At  Lansamlet  Church , Frederick  Bevan,  Esq.  to  Miss  Barbara  Leyson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Leyson,  Esu.  comptroller  of  the  customs,  Neath. — At 
LUtnderailog,  Brecon,  Walter  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Nant-y-gwartell,  to  Miss  Watkins, 
of  Castlemadoc. — At  Llandeloss , Montgomeryshire , Thomas  Thomas  Price,  Esq. 
of  Dallavelling,  Breeonshire,  to  Miss  Howells. — At  Cricriath , Carnarvon- 
shire, Richard  Jones,  Esq.  of  Pwllheli,  to  Miss  Evans,  eldest  daughter  df 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Evaus.  * 

Died.  At  Swansea,  Mrs.  Davies,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Davies,  vicar 
of  Llanrhidian.— Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  William  Jones,  Esq.  Portreeve,  of 
Swansea. — At  Broughton  Hail,  in  Flintshire,  aged  8%  Mi's.  Davies,  wife  of 
Peter  Davies,  Esq. — At  Stanstay,  near  Wrexham,  Robert  Langford,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Grange,  hear  Ellesmere. — At  Broughton,  Flint,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
Davies,  wife  of  Thomas  Davies.  Es  — At  Carriggludiun,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd, 
aged  63,  Mrs.  Edw'urds,  Wife  of  Edward  Lloyd  Edwards,  Esq.  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Welsh  royalty  . 

SUMMER  CIRCUITS.  . v .. 

• » # s 

Brecon. — The  Hon.  G.  Hurdinge  and  A.  Moisey,  Esq. — Prestcign,  Monday, 
July  27.  Brecon,  Saturday,  August  1.  Cardiff,  Saturday,  August  8.-^- 
Chkster.— R.  Dallas,  Esq.  and  F.  Burton,  Esq. — Montgomeryshire,  Saturday, 
August  1,  at  Poole.  Denbighshire,  Friday,  August  7,  at  Ruthin.  Flintshire, 
Thursday,  August  13,  at  Mold.  Cheshire,  Wednesday,  August  19,  at  the 
Castie  of  Chester. — South  Wales. — Serjeant  S.  Hey  wood,  and  Hie  Hon.  R. 
Ryder.— Carmarthen,  Monday,  August  3.  Haverfordwest,  Saturday,  August  8. 
Cardigan  Friday,. August  14. — North  Wales. — H.  Leycester,  Esq.  and  Sir 
T.  Plumer. — Merionethshire. — Thursday,  July  30,  at  Dolgelly.  Carnarvon- 
shire, Wednesday,  August  5,  at  Carnarvon.  Anglesey,  Tuesday,  August  11, 
at  Beaumaris. 
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* Scots  Colony. — An  article  in  the  foreign  papers,  dated  St.  Petersburg!!, 
May  4,  says  : — “ His  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a very  re- 
markable charter  to  the  Colony  of  Scotchmen  who  have  been  settled,  for  the  last 
•four  years,  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  The  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
to  these  Scotchmen,  who  form  a detached  settlement  in  a district  so  thinly 
■peopled,  and  bordering  on  the  territories  of  so  many  uncivilized  tribes  of  Ma- 
hometans and  Heathens,  are  intended  to  increase  their  activity  iu  extending 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  to  place  them,  in  respect  to  their  immunities,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Sarepta.  They  are  to  have 
the  requisite  additional  allotments  of  land,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  village 
which  they  have  already  founded.  Of  these  his  Majesty  secures  to  them  the 
perpetual  possession,  promising  that  no  part  of  the  tract  allotted  to  their  com- 
munity shall  ever  pass  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  bill  of  eniption,  or  on  any  other 
pretence,  into  the  occupation  of  strangers.  They  are  exempt  from  all  imposts 
or  burthens  for  thirty  yearn;  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  are,  instead  of 
poll  tax,  to  pay  15  copecks  of  rent  for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  land  tax,  but  to  remain  exempted  from  all  other  imposts,  from 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state,  and  from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in 
any  of  their  villages.  'Hie  free  exercise  of  their  religion  is  confirmed  to  them, 
and  the  internal  affairs  and  police  of  the  settlement  shall  for  ever  be  adminis- 
tered by  a magistrate  chosen  from  among  themselves.  His  passports  will  be 
a sufficient  authority  for  them  to  travel  antf  traffic  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
but  not  for  leav  ing  the  country.  The  Chief  Magistrate  is  not,  without  special, 
permission,  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a colonist  any  Russian  subject,  out  is 
at  liberty  to  receive,  as  settlers,  Kabardans,  Circassians,  and  every  other  de- 
scription of  Mahometans  and  Heathens,  being  freemen,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  These  may  also  become  converts  to  the  religion  of 
the  colony.  The  colonists  may  also  buy  and  keep  Kabardan,  Circassian,  am! 
other  Mahometan  and  Heathenish  slaves.  They  may  freely  exercise  every 
sort  of  trade,  art,  or  manufacture,  and,  within  their  own  limits,  distil  and  vend 
spirituous  liquors.  The  colony  is  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
civil  government  of  Caucasus.”  . 

Married . At  Edinburgh , Alexander  Wood,  Esq.  of  Gnuigehill,  to  Miss  Ca- 
tharine Spens,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Spens,  Esq.  of  Lathallan. — 
John  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  Harwood,  W.  S.  to  Miss  Patricia  Hodge  of  Awalls  — 
At  Cromarty,  the  Rev.  James  Mackintosh  of  Bow  more,  in  Islay,  to  Miss  Col-  . 
quhouu  M‘Kenzie,  daughter  of  Alexander  M‘Kenzie,  Esq.  of  Scatwell. — At 
Lanark,  Mr.  Hugh  Morricc,  jun.  merchant  in  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jane  Banna- 
tyue,  daughter  of  John  Bannatyne,  Esq.  of  Castlebank. — At  Caldcrbank,  James 
Joliu  Cadell,  Esq.  of  Grange,  to  Miss  Isabella  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Mowbray,  Esq. — At  GotfhUl,  Mr.  John  Wood,  merchant  of  Glasgow,  to 
Miss  Deunistoun,  daughter  of  James  Dennistouu,  Esq.- -At  Haddo,  Alexander 
Scott,  Esq.  late  of  the  84th  Regiment,  to  Miss  Catharine  Forbes,  Eldest  . 
daughter  of  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Upper  Boyndlie. — At  Airblass , Mr.  Alex- 
ander Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Heleu  Stoddart,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Stoddart  of  Hamilton. 

Died. — At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Jane  Campbell,  wife  of  John  M‘Neil,  younger  of 
Gigha,  Esq. — Mrs.  Helen  Dunbar,  wife  ot  William  Copland,  Esq.  ot  Colleston. 

Aged  90,  Mrs.  Chalmers,  widow  of  the  late  James  Clialmers,  ofFingland, 

Esq. — At  Cromarty , Mrs.  Anne  Swan,  wife  of  William  Swan,  Esq. — At  Aberdeen, 
aged  74,  Miss  Jane  Burnet  of  Saughen. — Aged  84,  Mr.  Francis  Peacock,  who 
’had  taught  the  principal  dancing  school  ot  that  city,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  magistrates  and  council,  fpr  upwards  of  60  years. — His  manners  and  con- • 
duct  joined  to  a distinguished  taste  for  music,  painting,  and  the  fine  arts  in 
general,  rendered  him  an  acceptable  member  in  the  best  societies  in  Aberdeen, 
where  l is  regu’ar  conduct  aud  many  good  qualities  will  be  long  remembered 
by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  worth,  and  of  conrse  holding 
his  character  iu  a high  degree  id'  estimation.— At  Culross,  Miss  Christian 
Wardian , third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wardlavt  of  PitreaYie. — At-' 
Qrduud,  Patrick  Bwllaotyue,  Esq.— At  Drumgiet h,  aged  80,  David Fvffe,  Esq.  ~ 
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— At  Huntly , aged  89,  Mrs.  Margaret  Goldie. — At  BaiUiestoun , George  Coats,' 

a. — At  Muirkirk , aged  101,  John  Paterson.  He  was  a shepherd  from  ah' 
y period  of  hi*  life,  till  within  these  few  years,  and  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health. — At  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Alexander  M‘Kenzie,  late  one  of  the  bailties  of 
that  burgh.  He  has  bequeathed  1001.  to  the  Kirk  Session  tor  the  poor:  1001. 
for  the  poor  of  the  five  incorporated  trades,  and  201.  to  the  public  library.— 
At  The  Bush , Robert  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Castlclaw,  postmaster  general  for  Scot- 
land. His  benevolence  and  urbanity  had  acquired  him  universal  esteem,  and 
his  loss  must  now  be  as  universally  regretted. — At  Buitte , the  Rev.  George 
Maxwell,  minister  of  that  parish. — At  Bathgate , aged  8S,  Mrs.  Janet  Ward- 
robe. At  Dumfries,  William  Clark,  Esq.  late  provost  of  that  burgh. — At 

Mutant  Bay , Jamaica,  John  Reid  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Leith-hall. 

» * 

* M . ’ • 

- . ' IRELAND. 

Married . — At  Fort  William,  Cork , Joseph  Leicester,  Esa.  to  Miss  Wiixon* 
daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Wrixon,  Esq.  of  Dublin. — At  Cork,  Edmond 
Knap,  Esq.  ofLckena,  to  Miss  Ann  Power,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr, 
James  Power. 

Died. — At  Dublin , the  Rev.  Hugh  Brady,  late  of  Baldoyle.  He  was  a i 
universally  respected  for  his  strict  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  function, 
as  beloved  for  his  amiable,  mild,  and  polished  manners — he  united  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  propriety  of  the  clergyman  with  the  urbanity  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  a numerous  acquaintance.- 
Aged  90,  the  Rev.  John  0‘Brien,  of  Clmreh-street  Chapel. — Aged  75,  William 
Coates,  Esq.  of  Berresford-street. — At  Antrim,  aged  54,  Mrs.  Jane  Maclaim, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaim,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Old  Dis- 
senting Congregation  of  that  town.— At  Ballyranken , hear  Ferns,  Mr.  John 
Rice. — While  standing  with  several  others  at  the  mouth  of  a lime-kiln,  he  im- 
prudently leaped  on  a cinder,  and  the  kiln  not  having  been  drawn  for  some 
time  before,  and  the  stones  mostly  burnt  into  lime,  he  instantly  went  down, 
and  before  any  assistance  could  be  given  was  burnt  to  death. — At  Aughnacloy , 
Richard  Stevens,  Esq.  late  pay-master  of  the  Dublin  militia.  Candour,  inte- 
grity, and  independence  of  conduct  were  h?s  characteristics;  sincere  and 
ardent  in  his  affections,  he  was  equally  warm  in  just  resentment.  He  was  a 
good  brother,  a safe  agreeable  companion,  and  an  honest  man. — At  Doonadoylc , 
Limerick,  aged  110,  Michael  M‘Namara  ; he  resided  in  the  same  house,  under 
Col.  Gough  and  his  family,  for  upwards  of  seventy  years. — At  Cannyreagh , 
Donaghadee,  aged  98,  John  Byes  ; he  had  been  a country  schoolmaster  for  76 
years. — At  Newry , Captain  Boyd,  of  the  21st  foot,  deeply  lamented  by  his 
brother  officers,  and  by  all  who  knew  him. — On  the  preceding  day,  while  at 
mess,  a difference  in  opinion  arose  between  him  and  Major  Campbell,  which 
terminated  in  a duel. — He  received  the  ball  of  his  antagonist  in  his  right  side 
and  expired  in  fifteen  hours  afterw  ards. 


FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 
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Extract  of  a Letter  from  Lisbon,  dated  June  12. 

* •’  ^ % • ' 

u At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last,  the  6th  instant,  a shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here,  qf  very  much  more  force,  and  longer  continue 
ance  ilian  has  been  experienced  since  the  dreadful  one  in  the  year  1755.  In 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  the  Ironses  were  abandoned,  and'  the  inhabi- 
tants on  their,  knees,  and  the  greater  part  in  the  most  piteous  and  lamentable 
tones,  supplicating  the  Divine  Mercy.  The  universal  impression  was,  that  a 
shock  so  alarming  would  be  presently  followed  by  others  more  fatal,  and 
whilst  some  with  a pious  resignation  awaited  the  expected  crisis,  others  <rave 
way  to  a frantic  despair,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  general  horror.  Hap- 
pily, however,  it  terminated  with  the  first  great  shock.  The  dread  which  it 
excited  caused  vast  numbers  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  pass  that  night  in  the 

open 
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open  field,  but  an  undisturbed  tranquillity  continued,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day  restored  order,  and  dispelled  the  agitations  which  more  or  les$ 
every  one  suffered.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  there  were  two  shocks  so 
instantaneously  connected,  as  to  be  in  effect  the  same  as  one.  They  were  pro* 
ceded  by  a terrific  subterraneous  noise,  such  as  thunder  might  be  supposed  to 
produce,  if  pent  up  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; and  when  the  shock  com- 
menced, its  violence  gave  repeated  and  perfectly  visible  motion  to  ?veiy 
building  in  the  city.  I have  conversed  with  several  who  were  living  here  when 
the  great  earthquake  happened  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755,  and  they  alt 
agree  that  tlic  violence  of  that  did  not  exceed  this,  but  it  was  of  much  longer 
continuance,  and  many  times  repeated.  Had  this  lasted  two  seconds  iopger, 
half  Lisbon  would  have  been  in  ruins.  As  it  is,  there  are  few  houses  that  do 
not  exhibit  some  proofs  of  its  effects,  though,  except  some  old  dwellings  that 
were  thrown  down,  and  which  caused  two  deaths,  and  several  fractured  limbs, 
the  injury  has  not  been  great.  The  convents  and  churches  have  suffered  most. 
The  house  we  occupy  is  uncommonly  strong,  with  walls  two  feet  and  a half 
thick,  but  it  is  shattered  from  one  end  to  the  other,  .more  or  less,  and  in  some 
parts  the  fractures  extend  from  top  to  bottom.  The  ships  in  the  river  expe- 
rienced a sensation  similar  to  what  is  felt  when  striking  and  passing  over  a ridge 
of  rocks. 

“ According  to  the  best  authenticated  opinious  as  to  its  duration,  it  lasted 

from  seven  to  ten  seconds.  Dr.  C and  Mr.  M , at  the  distance  of  two 

miles  from  each  other,  are  enabled  to  speak  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  die 
circumstance  of  their  having  observed  that  the  shock  continued  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  running  from  their  chambers  into  the  street,  which  each 
6f  them  had  reached  before  it  subsided.  They  suppose  about  two  seconds  to 
bave  elapsed,  before  they  quitted  their  scats,  and  they  have  ascertained  by 
subsequent  and  repeated  experiments,  that  they  could  not  have  been  less  than 
five  seconds  getting  down  stairs. 

“ It  was  equally  felt  at  Cintra  and  at  Mafia,  where  the  Royal  Family  were. 
The  Princess,  who  possessed  great  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  snatched 
iip  her  infant,  and  ran  with  it  in  her  anus  into  the  garden ; the  Prince 
Regent  sank  under  the  alarm,  and  remained  insensible  for  a considerable 
time. 

" Of  the  many  shocks  that  have  been  felt  here  since  1755,  two  only  have 
been  distinguished  as  materially  alarming ; but  neither  of  them  are  con- 
sidered as  equal  by  any  means,  either  in  point  of  violence  or  duration,  to  that 
of  which  I write. 

“ A subsequent  shock,  but  of  so  slight  a nature  as  not  to  be  felt  by  the 
generality  of  the  people,  is  ascertained  to  have  occurred  about  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th  instant.  It  was  felt  more  sensibly  at  Mafra 
and  other  places  than  here.’’ 

The  splendid  Embassy  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
has  been  refused  admittance  into  the  Capital.  On  its  arrival  at  the  great 
Wall,  the  Ambassador  was  met  by  an  Officer  from  the  Chinese  Court  with  a 
let  ter,  and  presents,  from  the  Emperor  to  his  brother  of  Russia,  and  desiring 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back,  his  Imperial  Majesty  being  unwilling, 
after  so  long  a journey,  to  allow  him  to  extend  it  beyond  what  was  neces- 

sary  ? . • . i 

'Die  following  is  the  number  of  wilful  and  accidental  deaths  which  took 
place  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  as  published  by 
- the  Coroner : — Drowned,  29  ; died  suddenly,  23 ; died  of  ill-treatment,  8 $ 
by  laudanum,  4;  by  cutting  their  throats,  3;  by  being  exposed  to  rtvere 
weather,  3 ; by  accidents,  5 ; by  shooting  himself,  1 ; by  strangling  tltem- 
selves,  2 , by  jumping  out  of  a window,  1 ; by  stabbing  himself,  1 ; murdered, 
1.— Total  81. 

Died. — At  Pochambevv,  near  Vendome,  in  his  82d  year,  M.  Rochambean, 
formerly  a Manual  of  France. — At  Mittair,  the  Abb6  Edgworth,  who  accom- 
panied Louis  XVI  to  the  scaffold.  In  visiting  some  Frcuch  prisoners  he  caught 
a fever,  which,  in  a few  days,  put  a period  to  his  existence. — In  Worth  Caro- 
lina, aged  115,  Mr.  Samuel  Dalton.  He  had  never  lost  his  appetite  by  indis- 
position 
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position  a single  honr ; he  was  but  once  married,  and  there  are  now  living  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  of  his  offspring. — The  dysentery  terminated  his  life  sud- 
denly.—In  December  last,  at  Delhi,  aged  78,  Shaw  Allum,  the  Emperor  of 
Indostan,  commonly  called  the  Great  Mogul,  who  was  restored  to  his  throne 
by  Gen.  Lord  Lake,  a short  time  ago,  after  having  his  eyes  put  out,  and  being 
imprisoned  many  years,  by  the  Mahrattas.  He  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
Tamerlane.  Ackber  Shaw,  his  second  son,  succeeds  to  the  throne. — At 
Calcutta,  in  the  prime  of  life,  James  Murray,  Esq.  late  a Major  in  the  service 
of  Holkar,  a most  amiable  man  and  an  intrepid  soldier.  The  following  parti- 
culars respecting  this  gentleman  are  from  an  American  paper.  “ Major 
Murray  was  a native  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  his  real  name  was  Lilli- 
bridge ; why  he  assnmcd  the  name  of  Murray  is  not  known.  At  an  early  age 
he  left  his  relations  in  consequence  of  some  iU-treatment  he  had  receivfed'from 
one  of  them,  and  went  to  sea.  After  a number  of  voyages  he  arrived  at  Tran- 
quebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  about  the  year  1790,  where  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  going  into  the  interior,  and  entering  into  the  service  of  one 
of  the  petty  Princes,  who,  at  that  period,  w ere  particularly  desirous  of  having 
Europeans  as  officers  to  command  their  troops.  This  resolution  he  accom- 
plished in  company  w ith  another  person  (whose  name  is  not  known)  with  some 
difficulty,  as  they  had  to  pass  the  British  posts,  who  were  extremely  vigilant 
to  prevent  Europeans  going  into  the  country.  The  life  which  Lillibridge  now 
led,  required  a constitution  as  robust,  as  he  possessed  invincible  courage  and  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  no  danger  could  dispel.  It  is  well  known  what 
species  of  petty  warfare  has  for  many  years  existed  almost  unremittingly  in 
toe  vast  peninsula  of  India  : the  continual  jarring  of  interests,  the  jealousy  of 
various  small  powers  of  each  other,  joined  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Europeans, 
who  have  alternately  held  possessions  on  the  coast,  have  made  that  unhappy 
country  the  seat  of  rapine,  desolation,  and  war.  It  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Malirattas,  that  Lillibridge  became  noted  for  his  superior  bravery  : with  these 
people  he  continued  nearly  fifteen  years,  traversing  the  country  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 

In  the  service  of  Holkar,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Malirattas,  Lillibridge, 
who  was  now'  called  Murray,  became  first  known  to  the  British,  by  saving,  at 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  some  of  their  officers  who, 
having  fallen  into  Holkaris  hands,  were  ordered  by  him  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  business  that  he  quitted  the  service  of  Holkar,  and 
raised  a number  of  cavalry  in  his  own  name,  with  which  he  took  possession 
of  a district  of  country.  Before  he  attained  this,  he  had  experienced  every  re- 
verse of  fortune  that  such  an  undertaking  could  be  subject  to,  being  at  one 
time  at  the  head  of  only  7 or  8 men,  not  more  than  half  armed.  When  the 
war  broke  out  betweeu  the  British  and  Scindiah,  in  which  Holkar  assisted  the' 
fatter,  Murray  proclaimed  the  British  government  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  he  was,  and  joined  Lord  Lake  with  about  7000  horse.  It  was  at  that 
period  that  Marquis  Wellesley  issued  the  proclamation  recalling  all  British 
subjects  from  the  service  of  the  native  princes,!  Murray  could  not  he  esti- 
mated as  one  included  in  the  proclamation,  .which  was  obeyed  by  all  whom  it 
did  include,  who  could  escape  from  their  different  situations,  aud  several  in 
Holkar's  service  who  could  not  get  away  were  inhumanly  put  to  death. 

Murray  was  treated  by  the  British  General  with  great  consideration,  and 
there  was  seldom  a dangerous  service  in  which  he  was  not  employed  ; retain- 
ing still  the  command  of  the  cavalry  he  brought  w ith  him.  At  the  siege  of  Bliurt- 
pore,  where  the  British  army  lost  near  ten  thou -and  men  in  four  attempts  to  storm, 
he  was  in  continual  actiou,  and  obtained  the  character  of  the  best  partizan 
officer  in  the  army.  Holkar  was  on  the  outside  of  the  British  with  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  horse,  and  the  signal  of  assault  on  the  fortress  by  the  British,  was 
the  signal  for  the  attack  on  the  outside.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  having 
accumulated  a handsome  fortune,  he  determined  on  returning  home,  and 
laving  remitted  his  funds  to  Calcutta,  repaired  there  himself.  He  was  but 
little  satisfied  with  the  rewards  he  had  met  with  from  the  British  Government 
in  India,  for  services  which  were  certainly  of  the  greatest  utility.  He  had  been 
made  a nominal  Major  in  the  service,  and  received  permission  to  return  to 
Vql.  LL  2 E America 
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America  with  half  pay.  A few  days  before  he  was  to  embark  for  America, 
a fall  from  his  horse  caused  an  intestinal  rupture,  which  being  ignorantly 
treated,  ended  in  a mortification  in  his  bowels  and  in  death.  Major  Murray 
was  of  middling  stature,  his  countenance  was  good,  and  his  person  well  formed. 
His  agility  was  remarkable,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  horseman  in  India, 
and  unexcelled  in  the  use  of  the  broad  sword.  There  was  an  instance  of  his 
being  attacked,  when  alone,  by  seven  Mahratta  horsemen,  three  of  whom  he 
killed,  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  other  four.  He  was  extremely  mo- 
dest on  the  subject  of  his  own  exploits,  scarcely  ever  speaking  of  them,  and 
when  he  did  mention  any  of  the  scenes  he  had  been  engaged  in,  was  seldom 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale. — He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  country — the 
uamc  of  American  alone  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  many  of  his  countrymen, 
perfect  strangers  to  him,  experienced  his  liberality  in  the  loan  of  considerable 
sums.  The  ships  of  the  United  States  lying  in  the  river  had  their  flags  hoisted 
half  mast  during  the  day  on  Which  he  was  interred,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  their  brave  couutryman.” — On  the  12th  of  April  last,  at  the 
Ca]>e  qf  Good  Hope,  of  a fever  under  which  he  had  suffered  for  near  two  months, 
Broad  Malkin,  Esq.  first  Major  in  his  Majesty’s  21st  Light  Dragoons:  in 
which  regiment  he  had  served  with  credit  to  himself,  and  real  advantage 
to  his  king  and  country,  near  thirteen  years ; during  which  period 
he  had  experienced  much  severe  duty;  principally  in  foreign  climates.  He 
died  sincerely  lamented  by  his  brother  officers  and  friends ; and  his  remains 
(attended  by  Lieutenant-General  Grey,  the  whole  of  the  officers  in  that  garri- 
son, and  by  his  own  regiment)  were  interred  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  following 
day,  with  universal  sorrow  and  regret.  A few  months  previous  to  bis  regiment 
being  ordered  to  the  Cape,  Major  Malkin  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Josiah  Spode,  Esq.  of  the  Mount,  Staffordshire,  whom  he  has  left  writh  an 
infant  daughter  to  deplore  his  loss. — On  the  12th  of  April,  at  St.  Ijicia , in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  his  horse,  Lieutenant-Col. 
Montague  Thorley,  commanding  the  Royal  West  India  Rangers.  He  was  an 
officer  of  much  merit  and  promise,  and  of  considerable  attainments,  being 
master  of  several  languages.  His  zeal  for  the  service  was  such,  that  he  anx- 
iously embraced  every'  opportunity  for  active  employment,  as  the  various  scenes 
he  was  formerly  engaged  in  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Egypt,  bear  honourable  testimony,  as  he  fully  possessed  that  quality  of  cool 
and  determined  courage  so  characteristic  of  Britons. — As  a man  he  was  to  be 
admired  for  polite  maimers,  a warm  and  benevolent  heart,  and  his  character 
may  be  Advantageously  closed  by  pronouncing  him  a sincere  Christian. 


Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs., 

THE  particulars  of  the  last  unfortunate  affair  in  Egypt,  have  at  length  been 
'given  to  the  public  in  the  London  Gazette.  It  appears,  that  the  detachment 
sent  against  Rosetta,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Stewart,  took 
post,  on  April  9th,  opposite  the  Alexandrian -gate  of  that  town,  and  after  a 
summons,  which  w’as  treated  with  neglect,  began  to  erect  their  batteries. 
Several  days  w'ere  spent  in  firing  with  cannon  and  mortars,  and  in  occasional  ^ 
skirmishes,  during  which  the  enemy  received  some  reinforcements.  The 
hopes  of  the  British  commander  were  founded  on  a promised  co-operation  of 
the  Mamelukes,  who  were  daily  expected  to  make  their  appearance.  To  favour 
their  junction,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Leod  had  been  sent  with  a detachment  J1 

to  occupy  a strong  post  at  the  village  of  El  Hamet.  No  intelligence  arriving  |l 

from  the  Mamelukes,  a resolution  had  been  taken  of  retreating  on  the  night  of  1 

theStat;  when  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day  an  express  arrived  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M‘Leod,  that  60  or  ?0  large  germs  full  of  troops  were  seen 
descending  the  Nile.  There  was  no  time  now  to  be  lost.  The  general  dis-  \ 

patched  orders  to  M‘Leod,  but  they  unfortunately  did  not  reach  him.  He 
himself  immediately  began  his  retreat  with  the  main  body  formed  in  a hollow  * 
square,  and  with  aft  the  camion  and  ammunition  that  be  could  convey ; and  the 

troops 
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troops  kept  such  firm  order,  and  presented  so  formidable  a front  each  way, 
that  the  pursuers  could  uot  break  them,  and  they  sustained  a comparatively 
small  loss.  Through  some  unknown  fatality,  the  detachment  at  El  Hamet 
never  joined,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  totally  cutoff,  the  greater  number 
being  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  Cairo,  where,  it  is  said,  they  are  well 
treated.  The  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  General  Stewart’s  expedition,  amounts  to  about  1000.  It  is  since 
learned,  that  the  Mamelukes  have  made  their  peace  with  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  no  hopes  of  any  further  advance  iu  that  quarter  Reem  to  be  entertained. 

Advices  from  South  America  mention,  that  the  Spaniards  made  an  attack  on 
April  22,  upon  the  English  posted  at  Colomia,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
No  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  re-take  Buenos  Ayres. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  dated  from  Batavia 
Hoads,  which  state,  that  on  November  27,  he  entered  the  roads  with  his  squa- 
dron, and  immediately  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Dutch  vessels  lying  in  it. 
which  was  completely  effected.  One  national  frigate  of  36  guns,  and  several 
sm  tllcr  armed  vessels  were  burnt,  and  two  of  the  latter  taken  ; and  about  20 
merchant  ships  were  destroyed  and  two  taken.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
very  trifling. 

From  the  account  of  the  deposition  of  Sultan  Selim,  it  appears,  that  the 
principal  cause  of  'this  event  was  a mutiny  of  the  Janissaries,  who  were  dis- 
contented with  the  introduction  of  European  tactics.  The  scarcity  proceeding 
from  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles,  probably  concurred  to  render  the  go- 
vernment unpopular.  Several  of  the  ministers  were  in  vain  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of the  revolters  ; and  on  May  27th,  Selim  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
his  cousin,  Mustapha,  about  28  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 

The  great  game  of  war  upon  the  Continent  may  be  considered  as  finished, 
and  its  termination  has  been  such  as  could  not  surprise  any  who  were  capable 
of  calculating  the  odds  resulting  from  superior  numbers,  conducted  by  superior 
skill. 

The  bulletins  of  the  French  army  state,  that  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Russian 
army  put  itselfin  motion,  and  made  various  attacks  in  different  divisions  aioug 
the  French  line.  In  some  of  these  they  were  soon  repulsed ; but  the  strongest 
division,  with  General  BennigseH  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  succeeded  in  making  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  retire 
to  some  distance  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  following  day,  Marshal  Soult 
was  attacked  iu  his  cantonments  on  the  bank  of  the  Passargc,  but  maintained 
his  ground  after  a severe  action.  On  the  8th,  the  Emperor  Napoleou  arrived 
at  Marshal  Ney's  camp,  and  immediately  took  measures  for  advancing  on  the 
Russians.  That  and  the  following  days  were  spent  in  hard  fighting  ; aud  oil 
the  12th,  the  main  body  of  the  Russians,  quitting  its  intrenchments,  and 
abandoning  its  magazines  at  Heilsberg,  effected  its  retreat  across  the  Alle. 
The  losses  to  both  parties  in  those  several  actious  could  not  fail  of  being  great : 
that  of  the  retiring  army  must  of  course  have  been  the  greatest. 

This  was  only  the  prelude  to  more  decisive  success.  It  was  now  the  object 
of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  to  Konigsberg,  for  which 
purpose,  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body,  pushed  on  to  Friediand.  There,  on 
June  14th,  (the  anniversary  of  the , battle  of  Marengo)  the  concluding  action 
took  place.  The  possession  of  that  town  was  contended  for  on  both  sides  with 
great  obstinacy ; such,  however,  were  the  dispositions  of  the  French,  that, 
according  to  their  account,  victoiy  was  never  dubious  for  a moment  Friediand 
was  forced,  and  the  Russians  were  put  to  the  rout  with  a loss,  estimated  by 
the  French  at  15  to  18,000  men  left  on  the  field,  with  a number  of  Generals, 
and  80  pieces  of  cannon  They  were  closely  followed,  and  made  no  stop  at 
Welilau,  where  the  French  threw  a bridge  across  the  Pregel.  Konigsberg  was  • 
now  evacuated  by  the  Pnissians,  and  occupied  by  the  French,  who  found  in  it 
a great  quantity  of  corn,  ammunition,  and  arms,  the  latter  said  to  have  been 
of  English  manufacture.  The  French  afterwards  advanced  to  Tilsit,  a large 
town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niemen,  the  border  river  of  the  Russian  territory, 
behind  which  the  Russian  army  had  taken  post.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  an 
armistice  was  proposed  by  General  Beningsen,  and  agreed  to  by  Napoleon. 
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It  was  signed  on  the  21st,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  negotiations  for  peace.  The  Prussians  were  to  conclude  a separate 
armistice  in  a few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  nothing  was  to  be  attempted 
against  them. 

On  the  24th,  a conference  between  the  two  Emperors  took  place  in  a raft 
upon  the  Niemen,  which  continued  two  hours  in  piivate.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
whose  fate  was  doubtless  a part  of  the  discussion,  was  afterwards  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  his  conqueror.  Alexander  then  took  up  his  quarters  in  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Tilsit,  while  Napoleon  occupied  the  other  part;  and  a 
reciprocation  of  politeness  and  confidence  between  these  two  tnighty  potentates 
has  taken  place,  which  might  command  applause,  could  it  be  fifTrgotten  what  a 
mass  of  human  misery  is  buried  under  their  fair  seeming,  and  of  what  trifling 
consequence  the  people  are  considered  in  the  great  chess-play  of  royal  ambition. 
Intelligence  has  arrived  that  a peace  between  France  and  Russia  was  signed  on 
July  8th.  Peace  with  Prussia  was  to  be  signed  on  the  following  day. 

Marshal  Brune  has  published  an  address  to  his  troops,  dated  Stettin,  July 
10th,  signifying  that  the  King  of  Sweden  having  rejected  the  continuation  of 
the  armistice,  he  means  immediately  to  march  into  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Silesia  may  be  considered  now  as  entirely  in  the  hands  the  French.  Glatz 
capitulated  on  the  25th  of  June. 

The  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  has  been  permitted  by  Napolean  to 
resume  the  government  of  his  States,  after  they  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
contributions  imposed  by  the  victor. 

Alarms  have  been  excited  concerning  the  supposed  intention  of  Denmark  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  Sound  in  consequence  of  French  influence  ; and  the  ex- 
pectation of  impending  hostilities  with  England  was  so  prevalent,  that  the 
English  consul  at  Tonningen  issued  an  order  for  all  British  vessels  to  depart 
and  pat  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  men  of  war ; but  this  has  since 
been  revoked,  and  intelligence  has  arrived  that  three  divisions  of  the  English 
expedition  have  passed  the  Sound  without  any  opposition.  A strong  squadron 
of  men  of  war  has,  how  ever,  been  ordered  for  the  Balt.c,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  that  consequence  and  respectability  of  the  English  na- 
tion by  sea,  which  it  has  lost  by  land. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  Philipstabl,  with  a body  of  Sicilian  troops,  made  an 
incursion  into  Calabria,  in  May,  with  a view  of  exciting  the  inhabitants  to  a 
revolt  against  the  present  government.  He  fought  a battle  on  the  28th,  at 
JVfileto,  with  the  French,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  gained  a considerable 
advantage,  He  has  since,  however,  been  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss  of  his 
military  chest. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  during  the  last  month,  have  not  excited  much 
interest  in  the  public.  In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  several  acrimonious 
attacks  and  recriminations  respecting  places  and  pensions  passed  between  the 
late  and  the  present  Ministry,  which  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  that  confi- 
dence ill  public  men,  which,  at  the  present  awful  crisis,  might  be  desirable. 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  was  expected  to 
attord  interesting  matter  to  the  lovers  of  debate,  lost  all  its  consequence  through 
the  exclusion  of  auditors  on  the  motion  of  a single  member,  Mr.  Dennis 
Browne. — Mr.  Whitbread’s  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws,  has,  in 
its  progress,  encountered  the  opposition  of  those  (and  they  are  not  a few)  who 
are  systematically  hostile  to  any  plan  for  instructing  and  enlightening  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community. 

The  introduction  of  a strong  bill  in  parliament  for  the  suppressing  of  insur- 
rections in  Ireland,  which  measure  was  regarded  as  necessary  also  by  the  late 
Ministry,  gives  an  alarming  idea  of  the  internal  state  of  that  kingdom.  Mean- 
time we  may  judge  of  the  inti  nt:on  of  our  enemies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontents  prevailing  there,  from  an  extraordinary  ordinance  issued  by  the 
Bishop  of  Quimpcr,  in  Britany,  enjoining  the  faithful  in  his  diocese  to  pray  for 
the  cessation  of  the  persecution  which  the  catholic  church  in  Ireland  suffers. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  22d, 
his  plan  for  the  augmentation  of  the  militaiy  strength  of  the  nation,  which  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  25,000  men  from  the  militia  in  addition  to  the 
regular  army,  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  a new  ballot  of  36,000  men  for 
the  nplitia.  Other  regulations  respect  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  volunteers. 
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* A very  unpleasant  sensation  has  been  excited  by  the  intelligence  just  re- 
reived,  that  on  the  23d  of  June,  an  action  took  place  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
between  the  Leopard  English  man  of  war,  and  the  Chesapeak  American  na- 
tional frigate.  The  caose  of  the  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  the  American  captain 
to  suffer  a search  for  deserters  from  the  English  navy  known  to  be  on  board 
Jier.  After  a broadside  from  the  Leopard,  which  killed  and  wounded  several 
men  on  board  the  Chesapeak,  the  latter  struck.  On  examination,  the  deserters 
were  found  in  her : they  were  taken  out,  and  the  ship  was  suffered  to  proceed. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  affair,  in  which,  as  far  as  at  present  ap- 
pears, no  blame  attaches  to  the  English  officer,  will  not  be  attended  with  a 
serious  quarrel  between  two  nations  whose  interest  is  certainly  to  cultivate  & 
mutual  friendship. 
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THE  principal  arrival  which  has  taken  place  this  month  is  the  first  great  con- 
voy from  Jamaica.  Its  number  was  about  150  sail,  and  it  sailed  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  'Hie  passage  was  between  nine  and  ten  weeks,  which  is  the 
usual  period  for  a homeward  convoy  from  that  quarter.  The  island  was  healthy 
and  crops  favourable,  but  an  universal  despondency  prevailed  there  as  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  West-Indies,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  produce  at 
home. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  West-India  trade  is  expected  soon  to  make  its  report.  Rumour 
states  that  very  positive  evidence  has  been  'given  by  many  of  our  principal 
merchants  relative  to  the  expediency,  or  as  it  is  termed  the  necessity  of  inter- 
rupting the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Americans  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
islands.  As  this  matter  is  likely  to  come  very  soon  before  parliament,  where  it 
will  probably  lead  to  animated  discussions,  we  shall  briefly  explain  to  our  read- 
ers the  merits  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  French  colonies  were  formerly  obliged,  in  the  same  way  as  ours,  to  send 
the  whole  of  their  produce  to  the  mother  country.  Tite  law  by  which  this  ne- 
cessity is  enforced  in  Britain,  is  commonly,  but  not  with  strict  propriety,  called 
our  navigation  law.  The  fact  is,  that  independent  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  navigation  law,  we  have  had  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  specific  acts  of 
parliament  in  the  same  spirit,  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  operation,  in 
regard  to  the  colonies,  than  the  celebrated  navigation  laws  of  Croimvel.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  French  colonies  have  sent  home  their  produce  to  the  mother 
country'  exclusively,  for  more  than  a century.  In  war  this  was  a matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,,  but  as  there  was  no  other  means  of  disposing  of  it,  the  only  al- 
ternative was  to  let  it  remain  in  the  colonies  or  hazard  the  conveyance.  In  the 
present  war  however,  Talleyrand  discovered  that  America  was  a very  convenient 
medium  for  carrying  on  this  commerce,  and  accordingly  a month  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  the  renew  al  of  hostilities  in  1806,  when  Bonaparte  issued  a decree 
opening  the  French  colonies  to  the  Americans.  This  trade  has  since  been  ear- 
ned on  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Enrope  is  by 
these  means  supplied  with  West-India  produce.  No  treaty  indeed  could  have 
been  more  advantageous  for  both  parties.  America  produces  in  plenty  the  pro- 
visions and  lumber  which  are  wanted  in  the  West-Indies.  The  West-Indies  pay 
her  with  sugar,  mm,  coffee,  and  other  articles  of  tropical  grow  th,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  her  own  productions,  and  which  are  equally  useful  for  her 
own  consumption,  or  for  traffic  with  other  countries.  Such  a liberal  export 
does  she  make  of  West-India  produce,  that  in  the  year  1806  no  fewer  than  211 
.American  ships  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  importing  above  45,000  hogs- 
heads of  sugar.*  In  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance  by  neutrals, 
and  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  comjnerce  by  Bonaparte’s  pro- 
, bibitory  decrees,  there  is  no  demand  whatever  on  the  continent  for  British  pro- 
duce, except  on  terms  at  which  it  is  quite  ruinous  to  sell.  Matters  have  been 

going 

9 See  a new  pamphlet  entitled  Concessions  to  America  the  Bane  of  Britain. 
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going  oh  at  this  rate  above  two  years,  but  they  are  now  come  to  a state  at  winch 
the  merchants  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exert  ail  their  influence  to  induce 
ministry  to  put  a stop  to  the  American  intercourse  with  the  enemy's  colonies. 
A measure  of  this  nature  was  110  doubt  in  contemplation  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1805, 
but  his  successors  viewed  the  matter  in  a very  different  light.  Their  sentiments 
on  tliis  head  were  stated  at  length  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
published  iu  March  last  year.  At  that  period,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  intercourse  in  question  had  not  yet  done  so  mnch  mischief;  nor  had 
Bonaparte  then  attempted  to  exclude  us  so  completely  from  the  contiuenL 

The  only  objection  to  interrupting  tliis  intercourse  is  the  dread  of  a war  with 
America,  or  rather  of  the  suspension  of  a trade  which  takes  off  a yearly  value 
of  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  our  manufactures.  Any  interruption  of 
so  important  a traffic  should  cci  tainly,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ; ^and  no  pros- 
pect of  aggrandizement  to  ourselves,  or  of  injury  to  our  enemies,  would  justify 
a measure  calculated  to  produce  a rupture  of  tliis  kind.  But  if  the  prosperity 
of  our  commerce  and  of  our  shipping  be  at  stake,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  hostile  act  would  obviously  be  directed  against  France,  not  against  Ameri* 
ca,  to  whom  we  have  no  antipathy.  In  earning  it  into  effect,  as  tar  as  regards 
America,  we  should  be  solicitous  to  avoid  an  offensive  or  peremptory  conduct  J 
and  with  these  precautions  (w  hich  by  the  bye  our  government  have  seldom  been 
very  skilful  in  observing)  it  is  probable  that  no  uuarrel  with  America  would 
ensue,  for  although  our  loss  in  such  a contest  would  not  be  small,  the  loss  of 
America  would  be  ten  times  greater. 

It  is  likely  that  general  Craufurd’s  expedition  would  reach  Buenos  Ayres 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear 
of  their  operations.  No  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  success. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  the  great  naval  armament  under  Admiral  Gam- 
bier,  as  intended  to  vindicate  the  neutrality  of  Denmark,  and  to  protect  her 
in  that  course  w hich  she  w ill  herself  be  desirous  to  hold.  Our  trade  to  the  Bal- 
tic has  experienced  no  impediment,  as  a convoy  is  just  on  the  point  of  sailing. 

The  conclusion  of  a peace  on  the  continent  has  caused  a fluctuation,  and  some 
depression  of  stocks  this  mouth.  How  it  should  have  this  effect  we  confess 
ourselves  at  a loss  to  explain,  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  that  in  the  purchase 
of  stock,  as  in  many  other  matters,  people  are  governed  more  by  feeling  than 
by  reflection.  The  Russians  have  thought  it  necessary  to  conclude  a separate 
peace.  Nowr,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  intrepidity  of  their  troops, 
what  other  result  was  to  be  expected?  Their  number  we  believe  was  not  half 
that  of  the  French ; it  certainly  did  not  amount  to  two  thirds,  and  although  the 
privates  in  the  Russian  service  are  evidently  much  superior  to  the  French  pri- 
vates, the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  advantage  in  experienced  and 
well  educated  officers.  A time  may  come  when  Austria  and  Russia  may  suc- 
cessfully assert  the  independence  of  Europe,  but  the  present  is  not  that  time, 
and  we  accordingly  rejoice  at  the  cessation  of  bloodshed.  It  paves  the  w’ay,  in 
our  opinion,  to  a general  peace,  and  to  such  a peace  as  we  have  no  doubt  will 
be  highly  honourable  to  Great  Britaiu.  Bonaparte  well  knows  that  he  can  gain 
nothing  by  war  with  England,  and  that  peace  with  us  is  the  universal  wish 
throughout  France.  These  substantial  causes  will  induce  him  to  make  us  favour- 
able offers.  We  must  indeed  be  on  our  guard  against  bis  diplomatic  artifices ; 
for  if  we  conduct  the  treaty  in  a low  tone  as  we  unfortunately  did  at  Amiens, 
his  presumption  will  be  intolerable,  but  if  we  assert  our  rights  in  firm  but  tem- 
perate language,  as  we  did  last  year  at  Paris,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he 
will  again  offer  us  Malta  and  the  Cape,  with  the  restitution  of  Hanover. 
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American  Pot-ash 
per  cwt*  • • * • 
Ditto  Pearl  . . 

Barilla ■ 

Brandy,  Comae  gal. 

Ditto  Spanish 
Camphire,  refined  lb. 
Ditto  unrefined  cwt. 
Cochineal,  garbled  lb. 
Ditto  East  India  ; . 
Coffee,  fine  . . cwt. 
Ditto,  ordinary . . . 
Cotton -wool, Surin.  lb. 
Ditto  Jamaica  . . . 
Ditto  Smyrna  . . ; 
Ditto  East  India  , . 
Currants,  Zant  cwt. 
Deals,  Dant*.  piece 
Ditto  Petersburg  n H. 
Ditto  Stockholm  . . 
Elephants’  Teeth  . . 

— Scrivcll 

Flax,  Riga  . . ton. 
Ditto  Pctersburgh  . 
Galls,  Turkey  cwt.  . 
Geneva,  Hollands  gal; 
Ditto,  English  . . . 
G.  Arabic,  Turk.  cwt. 
Ditto  Sandnich  . . 
Ditto  Tragacanth  . . 
Gum  Seneca  cwt. . . 
Hemp,  Riga  . ton. 
Ditto  Petersburgn . . 
Indigo,  Carracca  lb.  \ 
Ditto  East  India  . . 
Iron,  British,  bars  ton. 
Ditto  Swedish  . . 
Ditto  Norway  . ; 

Ditto  Archangel  

Lead  in  pigs fod. 

Ditto  red  ■ — ■ — * ton. 


0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

♦* 

U 


81 15s  Od 

3 5 0 

2 4 
1 0 
0 18 

0 4 
£1  0 

1 8 

0 3 
6 18 

4 15 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 

3 15 

1 16 
CO  0 
£0  0 
31  10 
80  0 

0 
0 
5 
0 
8 
0 
5 
0 
5 
0 
0 


to  31.8s.0d, 

— 3 15  0 

— 2 16 
— 1 1 

— o 19 

— 05 

— 24  0 

— 1 11 
— 0 6 

— 7 10 

— 5 15 

— 02 


69 

72 

5 
1 
0 

6 

7 

81 

5 

66 

65 


0 11 
0 4 


Ditto  white 


16 

85 

84 

25 

34 

33 

53 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


0 

0 

0 

4 


i 19 

o o 


— o 

— 36 

— 26 

— 70 

— 73 

— 7 

— l 

— 0 12 

— 11  15 

— 80 
— 00 

— 6 io 

— 00 

- 66  o 

— 0 12 
— 0 10 

— 17  10 

— 26  0 

— 25  0 

— 26  0 
— 00 

— 34  0 

— 54  0 


0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
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0 

9 

3 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Logwood  Chips  . ton.  14l.5s.0d 
Madder,  Dutch  crop  cwt  4 5 0 

Mahogany  — ft.  0 1 2 

Oak  Plank,  Dantz.  last  11  0 0 
Ditto  American  — - — none 

Oil,  Lucca  25  gal.  jar  16  0 
Ditto  spermaceti— ton  72 
Ditto  whale 


to  151 10s.  Od. 

— 5 5 0 

— .02* 
— 12  0 0 


26 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 


Ditto  Florence  1 chest 
Pitch  Stockliolm  cwt. 

Quicksilver lb. 

Raisins,  bloom,— cwt. 

Rice,  Carolina  . 

Ditto  East  India  ^ • 
Rum,  Jamaica  — gal.  ' 
Ditto  Leeward  Island  * 
Saltpetre,  E.  In.  cwt.  2 

Sheilach ; — 5 

Silk,  Thrown  Italian  lb.  1 

Silk,  Raw  Ditto 1 

Ditto  China 1 

Ditto  Beng. novi  1 

Ditto  Organzine  — — i 1 
Tallow,  English  Cwt.  2 
Ditto  Russia,  white — 2 

Ditto yellow  — 2 

Tar,  Stockholm  - bar.  1 

Tin  in  Blocks cwt.  6 

Tobacco,  Maryl. —lb.  0 

Ditto  Virginia 0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.  7 

Whale-fins ton.  15 

Wine,  Red  Port  pipe  86 

Ditto  Lisbon 88 

Ditto  Madeira <jq 

Ditto  Vidonia  - 72 

Ditto  Calcavella 84 

Ditto  Sherry butt  84 

Ditto  Mountain 72 

Ditto  Claret hogs.  86 

Yarn  Mohair lb.  0 


0 

0 

15 

14 
'3 
10 

8 

t 

3 
2 

15 

15 
12 

6 

16 
14 

9 

18 

13 

16 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

— 16  15 

0 

0 

— 75  0 

0 

0 

— 28  0 

0 

0 

— 2 18 

0 

6 

t-  0 15 

6 

8 

— 03 

9 

0 

— 55 

0 

0 

— 22 

0 

lone 

4 

— 03 

10 

10 

— 03 

6 

0 

- 2 17 

0 

0 

— 12  0 

0 

0 

— 29 

6 

0 

— 1 9 

0 

0 

— 1 18 

6 

0- 

— 20 

0. 

0 

— 1 18 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 2 17 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— 

— 01 

1 

4i 

— 0 0 10 

— 10  10 

o 

0 

— 25  0 

0 

0 

— 94  0 

0 

0 

— 90  0 

0 

0 

—130  0 

0 

0 

0 

«© 

i' 

1 

o 

0 

— 95  0 

0 

0 

—105  0 

0 

0 

— 80  0 

0 

0 

— 9»  0 

0 

3 

— 08 

1 , 

COURSE  of  EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam,  c,  £ 
Hamburgh 
Altona 
Paris 

Ditto  2 us. 
Bourdeaux 
Cadis 
Madrid 


July  10th  July  14th  July  17th 


35  10 

36  0 

36  2 

35  2 

.35  4 

35  6 

11  4 

11  5 

11  6 

34  3 

34  5 

34  7 

34  4 

34  6 

34  8 

24  6 

84  6 

24  6 

84  10 

84  10 

24  10 

84  10 

24  10 

24  10 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

Bilboa 

Leghorn 

Naples 

Genoa 

Venice,  N.  C. 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Dublin 

Cork 

Agio  on  the  Bank 


■Ok 

JulytOth  July  14th  July  ijt 


37  3^}. 

37  3-q. 

37  3-q. 

50 

50 

50 

42 

42 

42 

45  1-q. 

45  1-q. 

45  1-q. 

52 

58 

52 

63  3-q. 

63  3-q. 

63  3-q. 

64  3-q- 

64  3-q. 

64  3-q. 

10  3-q. 

10  3-q. 

10  3-q. 

11  1-h. 

11  1-h. 

11  1-b. 

of  Holland  5£  per  cent 


PRICES  of  BULLION. 

Portugal  Gold,  Coin  and  Bars  . . . 

New  Dollars j 

Silver  in  Bars,  standard 


per  oz. 


4!.  0s.  Od. 
0 5 5 
0 5 6 


PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 

3 per  Cent.  Reduced 6H  > 1 

4 per  Cent * t 

Omnium  ..... 

Imp,  3 p.  c,  .... 

Exch.  Bills  2 Disc.  1 pr. 

Lottery  Tickets 
Contois  for  ac.  • 


79U  i } 

1 i ldis. 

61  60}  61 


> > a 


201.  7s. 

62 } 63  62} 
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NEW  LLOYD’S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  20th  -Jolt,  1S07. 


PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


LONDON  to 
the  Blast  Indies 
out  and  home 


. . . 61.  per  gt. 
...  12  — 


Jamaica  ......  8 gs.  retr.  41.  Os. 

Leeward  Islands.  . . . ditto 
Mqsquito  Shore  . . . . 10  do. 

America  (their  ships)  . . 3 do. 

Ditto  (British  ships) . . 10  do.  retr.  51.0s. 
'Newfoundland  ....  6 do. 

Greenland  (out  and  home)  8 do. 

Southern  Fishery  (do.)  . 20  do. 

Mediterranean  ....  10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ...  6 — — SO 

Stockholm,  &c.  ....  4 — — 20 

Gottcnburgh  ....  3 — — 1 10 

Tonnengen  (Neutrals)  * . 2 do. 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 

Newry,  or  Belfast  * . 2j  do. 

Limerick  or  Galway  . . 3 do. 

Bristol,  Wales.  Chester, 

Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 

dec 2 do. 

AM  uarts  of  Scotland  . . l£  do. 

H uli  or  Gainsborough  . . li  do. 

• t . 

» f „ . 

• > A 


JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States  . . ..  10  gs.  per  ct. 
Quebec  or  Montreal . . . 12  do. 
Newfoundland  . ...  12  do. 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Dublin,  &c 20  do.  retr.  51. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
Quebec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, &c.  ...  ditto 

American  States  . . . . 12  gs. 

Cork,  Waterf.  or  Dublin  . 8 do.  retr.  41, 


Bristol,  Chester,  Liverpool  do. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
American  States  ...  . . 5 gs. 

Jamaica  & Lecward,Island  25  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ...  10  do.  retr.  51. 
Plym.  Dartm.  Exeter,  See.  8 do.  — 4 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c.  .8  — — 4 • 

Dublin,  Cork,  &c.  . • . do. 

Portsmouth,  London,  &c.  do. 

QUEBEC  to  irelaud  . . . 10  gs.  retr.  51.  0. 

Great  Britain do. 

DENMARK  or  SWEDEN 
to  Bengal  and  China  , . - 5 gs. 
out  and  home  .....  7 do. 


The  Average  Price*  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares,  Dock  Stock , Fire  Office  Shares, 
SfC.  in  July ; 1 807 ; at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  25,  New- Bridge-street,  London. 

The  Stourbridge  Canal , 2001.  per  share ; the  last  half-yearly  dividend  61. — Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  1761. ; dividend  81.  per  share  per  annum. — Grand  Junction,  901.  cx 
dividend  of  ll.  10s.  nett  for  the  last  half  year. — Kennet  and  Avon  old  shares  at 
20l. ; new  ditto  at  2l.  per  share  premium. — Lancaster,  at  201.  ex  dividend  of  ll. 
pet  share. — Tavistock  Mineral  Canal,  1201.  per  851.  paid. — West  India  Dock 
Stock,  At  1451.  per  cent,  ex  half-yearly  dividend  of  51.  nett. — London  Dock , 1131. 
per  cent,  ex  half-yearly  dividend  of  21. 15s.  per  cent. — East  India  Dock,  1251. 
per  cent. — Imperial  Assurance,  12l.  per  cent,  premium. — Albion  Assurance,  lL 
per  cent,  premium. — Rock  Ltfe  Assurance,  7s.  per  share  premium. — Southwark 
Porter  Brewery, 10b  to  12 1. 10s.  percent,  premium. 


The  following  Navigable  Canal  Shares  were  sold  by  Mr.  Scott  at  Garraway's,  by 

• Order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  Ashton  and  Oldham  Canal,  at  911.;  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury,  SOL  ; 
Ellesmere,  551. ; Worcester  and  Birmingham , 331.  to  34l.  including  the  new  calls 
paid  ; Huddersfield,  161 ; Brecon  and  Abergavenny , 341.;  and  Union,  311.  for  9ll. 
per  share  paid. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  JULY,  1807.  - 

THE  hay  crops  throughout  have  proved  short  in  quantity,  but  very  fine  and 
good  in  quality.  Immediate  rains  can  alone  produce  any  second  crops. 

The  long  continued  drought  has  had  a most  unfavourable  effect  upon  every 
kind  of  spring  crop.  The  pea  crop  is  ruined,  and  the  beans  and  hops  are  co- 
vered with  vermin.  Oats  and  barley,  upou  dry  and  burning  soils,  are  mate- 
rially injured,  in  many  parts  exhibiting  neither  a prospect  for  straw  nor  corn. 
A dry  summer  proverbially  makes  the  wheat  in  this  country,  but  the  prevalence 
of  N.E.  winds  must  still  ever  have  an  unfavourable  effect,  and  the  present 
wheat  crop  shews  it,  in  that  appearance  upon  the  plant,  which  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect a portion  of  smutted  or  discoloured  wheat;  however,  the  crop  of  wheat 
will  in  all  probability  be  great  and  yielding,  and  the  m^jor  part  of  it  of  fine 

quality; 
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quality ; tlie  latter,  a piece  of  good  fortune  which  we  have  not  enjoyed  for  te- 
veral  seasons.  Some  rains  fell  about  the  13th,  which  refreshed  the  earth,  and 
some  within  these  few  days ; it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  preceding  loug  drought 
be  not  followed  by  long  and  heavy  r.dns  in  the  critieal  time  of  liar  vest,  already 
begun  with  rye  and  barley:  the  wheat  harvest  in  forward  districts  will  com- 
mence about  the  27  th  instant.  Fruit,  one  or  two  articles  excepted,  is  a general 
large  crop,  and  the  quality  excellent.  Turnips  totally  destroyed  in  many  parts, 
but  the  present  rains  may  be  favourable  to  the  second  crops.  Potatoes  may 
yet  be  recovered  by  seasonable  rains,  and  produce  largely,  and  even  the  beans, 
particularly  those  which  were  backward  in  podding. 

Cattle  which  have  had  access  to  plenty  of  water,  have  done  remarkably  well, 
since  in  dry  times  the  herbage  is  ever  most  nutritious.  The  great  worth  of 
Tucern  lias  been  fully  experienced  wherever  cultivated.  The  warm  weather  in 
Course  has  reduced  the  price  of  fat  stock.  The  demand  for  wool  is  at  present 
very  slack,  but  the  new  wool  fairs  are  generally  approved,  and  will  in  time  be 
beneficial  to  that  important  branch  of  commerce. 

Smithfield.-^- Beef  4*.  to  5s.  Mutton  the  same,  Lamb  4s.  4d.  to  6s.  Veal  4s.  to 
£s.  Pork  4s.  4d.  to 5s.  6d.  Bacon  6s.  4d.  to  6s. 9d.  Irish  do.  4s.  to  5s.  Fat  3s.  4d. 


PROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  grain  of  every  description  on  strong  heavy  soils  has  suffered  much  from 
the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  and  from  the  continuance  of  rain  in  thespriug, 
the  operation  of  sow  ing  was  much  impeded,  and  when  sown,  the  tender  plants 
were  considerably  checked  in  their  growfhiiy  cold  and  chilling  winds.  Wheat 
on  such  soils  proves  short  in  the  ear ; barley  and  oats  thin,  scanty,  and  dwarfish ; 
the  beans  and  peas  are  equally  indifferent  crops,  and  on  some  lands  have  totally 
failed,  and  the  ground  in  preparation  for  wheat. 

On  rich  loams,  sandy,  and  tlinty  soils,  the  writer  of  this  report  is  happy  to  ob- 
serve,  that  the  crops  of  winter  and  spring  corn  are  in  general  good  and  abun- 
dant : the  wheat  well  headed,  strong,  and  not  lain;  barley  and  oats  of  much 
hulk.  In  some  early  situations  some  rye  aud  peas  have  been  already  cut,  and 
foe  harvest  in  a state  of  great  forwardness.  The  success  of  foe  turnip  crops 
has  been  various ; in  some  situations  the  early  sown  have  stood  well  for  a crop, 
and  in  others  they  have  partially  or  totally  failed,  and  the  sowing  has  been  re- 
peated. 

From  foe  dryness  of  the  weather,  the  pastures  have  been  much  burnt  up,  and 
the  eddishes  in  foe  meadows  are  in  a state  of  great  backwardness,  which  have 
occasioned  a considerable  reduction  in  foe  prices  of  lean  stock,  brought  in  im- 
mense numbers  to  the  late  great  Northern  fail's,  where  store  sheep  were  much 
lower,  and  well  bred  lambs  have  been  sold  from  25  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
last  season. 

(food  fresh  horses  are  still  dear  and  much  in  request ; indifferent  ones  very 
low  and  scarcely  saleable. — The  wool  trade  very  brisk,  and  fine  wool  maintains 
last  years  prices. — Long  wool  rather  lower. 

The  bay  harvest  has  been  every  where  finished,  well  got  together,  of  large 
bulk,  and  good  quality. 

PRICE  OF  GRAIN. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  SCOTLAND. 


s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Wheat  - - 

- - 73 

6 

- - - - 68 

10 

Rye  - - - 

- - 50 

0 

- - - - 35 

2 

Barley  - - - 

0 

- - - - 34 

5 

Oats  - - - 

11 

CO 

i 

4 

1 

• 

1 

9 

Beans  - - - 

9 

....  45 

6 

Peas  --- 

- - 49 

0 

- - - - 46 

6 

Oatmeal  - - 

- - 45 

9 

- - • - 23 

5 

Bigg  . - - 

— 

- - - - 28 

6 

Voi.  II.  ' 2 F 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SOME  valuable  communications,  which  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  this  month f 
mill  appear  in  the  next  number. 

The  Editor  has  received  a letter  signed  B.  E.  relative  to  the  paper  on  the  Inequa- 
lity of  Conditions  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Athenwum.  From  its  dogma- 
tical and  dictatorial  strain , it  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
rights  and  benefits  of free  discussion ; and  to  him  it  would  be  no  apology  for  the  pub- 
lication sentiments  which  lie  reprobates , that  the  same  channel  is  open  for  tempe- 
rate refutations  of  them.  Had  the  Editor , however , considered  the  paper  in  question 
as  designed  to  injure  morals , or  having  an  obvious  tendency  so  to  do,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  rejected  it ; but  he  is  of  opinion  that  a candid  and  discerning  reader  will 
discover  in  it,  not  a vindication  of  the  vices  of  mankind , but  a vindication  of  Provi- 
dence in  permitting  them  to  exist,  upon  the  ground  that  some  qf  them  operate  as 
ducks  and  balances  to  others. 

k The  letter-writer , though  appearing  as  an  unonymous  individual , thinks  fit  to 
say  that  “ he  expects  an  explicit  disavowal  qf  this  system  in  the  next  number /’  add- 
ing an  intelligible  menace  in  case  of  rqfusaL  This  is  speaking  with  a kind  of  autho- 
rity that  might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  B.  E.  is  not  the  name  sf  one  but  of  legion*. 
IV hat  kind  of  a disavowal  is  expected  from  the  editor,  of  the  sentiments  qf  a corr 
respondent,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  He  readily  disavows  any  intention  on  his 
part  to  promote  a system  of  morals  that  may  be  injurious  to  society ; and  further 
than  this,  the  dread  qf  an  Engtfik  iaquuitiou  will  scarcely  carry  him . 
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THE  ATHENjEUM. 

“ « 
k 

• • 

No.  9.  September  1st,  1807. 

. » 9 

• 4 

V • 


Sir, 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum, 


BEING  at  present  very  seriously  engaged  in  a new  edition 
of  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities  by  Herbert,  to  be  published  in 
five  quarto  successive  volumes,  with  numerous  plates  and  illustra- 
tions, I take  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  whether  any  of  your  anti- 
quarian readers  may  chance  to  know  in  whose  possession  are  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  u Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Ames,”  prefixed  to  Herbert's  edition,  p.  xxxii. 

■ Mn  Ames's  collection  of  title-pages  to  books,  from  1474  to 
1700,  in  three  volumes  folio,  with  several  bundles  more;  and  of  title- 
pages  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  place  where  printed, 
in  two  more  folio  volumes ; a written  title-page,  with  a curious  border, 
containing  some  thousand  letters  cut  in  wood,  a folio  volume,  bound 
m Russia— !-all  purchased  by  Mr.  Walpole.'*1  * 

I may  probably,  in  the  course  of  this  undertaking,  trouble  you 
with  a few  more  queries  relating  to  curious  or  scarce  books,  of  which 
the  owners  might  probably  not  object  to  their  being  brought  to  light 
in  a publication  so  peculiarly  calculated  for  bibliographical  anecdote. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


T.  F.  DIBDIN. 


, • Kensington,  July  8,  1807. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum . 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  INVENTIONS  IN  COTTON- 

SPINNING. 

Sir, 

YOUR  correspondent  R.  R.  in  his  eagerness  to  correct  what 
he  calls  “a  very  common  error,”  has  himself  fallen  into  a.  much 
i You  II.  2 0 greater, 
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[Sept. 

greater,  in  the  short  account  he  has  given  of  the  invention  of  spinning 
machines. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  all  the  yam  spun,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  every  other,  was  produced  by  the  single  spindle, 
either  on  the  distaff  or  one-thread  wheel.  The  machine  of  Paul,  for 
which  about  this  time  a patent  was  obtained,  was,  I believe,  the  first 
for  spinning  cotton  which  was  made  public.  Of  its  merits  I know 
nothing,  but  tliey  could  not  be  very  great,  as  it  was  never  in  general 
use,  and  was  laid  aside  some  years  after  its  introduction.  Various 
contrivances  were  successively  employed,  but  with  little  advantage, 
v till  the  invention  of  the  Jenney,  by  Janies  Hargreaves,  in  the  year 
1767.  Hargreaves  was  a weaver  at  Stanhill,  near  Church,  a few 
miles  distant  from  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  a plain,  indus- 
trious, but  illiterate  man,  with  little  or  no  mechanical  talent.  His  first 
machine,  which  is  still  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  made 
by  himself,  and  almost  wholly  with  a pocket-knife.  It  contained  eight 
spindles,  and  the  clasp  by  which  the  thread  was  drawn  out  was  the 
stalk  of  a briar  split  in  two.  It  was  a rude  but  successful  attempt, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  several  others  of  enlarged  dimensions,  in  tfte 
workmanship  and  contrivance  of  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his 
friends.  The  principle  of  the  machine,  however,  remained  the  same, 
and  has  never  been  altered  to  this  day.  The  riots  and  disturbances 
which  immediately  follow  ed  the  introduction  of  this  machine  drove 
Hargreaves  out  of  the  country.  He  removed  to  Nottingham,  the  seat 
of  the  stocking  manufacture,  and  assisted  in  the  erection  of  a cotton- 
mill  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Arkwright  first  settled  there,  after  ob- 
taining a patent  for  his  twist  frame.  Mr.  Arkwright's  machine  was  in 
principle  totally  different  from  that  of  Hargreaves,  and  displayed 
more  thought  and  talent  in  the  contrivance;  it  was  also  greatly  supe- 
rior, and  notwithstanding  what  your  correspondent  R.  R.  says  of  it, 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  great  superiority  in  every  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

: For  this  invention  Mr.  Arkwright  obtained  a patent  in  the  year 
1769.  This  patent  was  contested  about  the  year  1772*  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  the  original  inventor.  He  obtained  a verdict,  how- 
ever, and  enjoyed  the  patent  without  further  interruption  to  the  end  of' 
the  term  for  which  it  was  granted. 

After  this  decisiou,  and  not  earlier  I believe  than  the  year  1775, 
Mr.  Crompton  invented  the  mule,  on  which,  as  your  correspondent 
justly  observes,  all  the  fine  yarn  of  this  country  is  now  spun.  The  mule, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a kind  of  mixed  machine,  consisting  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright’s  system  of  rollers,  engrafted  as  it  were  upon  the 
jenney.  It  is,  in  fact,  a combination  of  the  two  machines,  the  jenney* 
and  the  twist  •frame;  and  after  Mr.  Crompton  had  invented  it,  he  had 
no  right  to  use,  nor  wras  it  used  publicly,  at  least  without  Sir  Richard’s 
permission,  till  the  expiration  of  his  patent,  for  the  rollers,  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  mule,  form,  also  an  essential  part  of  the 
twist-frame,  the  only  part  which  Sir  Richard  claimed  a9  original,  and 
the  only  one  on  which  his  exclusive  right  was  founded*-  . • ; • - J 

...  j The 
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The  jehney  of  Hirgreaves  differed  nothing  in  principle  from  the 
-thread  wheel ; the  train  of  thought,  therefore,  which  led  to  its  in- 
vention, was  obvious  enough  to  have  occurred  to  many;  but  the  rollers 
of  Sir  Richard  differ  in  principle  so  materially  from  every  other  known 
contrivance,  and,  1 may  say,  from  every  probable  contrivance,  for  efr- 
feeling  the  same  end,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  that  any  thing 
hot  accident  could  have  suggested  the  idea.  Accordingly  we  find  Sir 
Richard  himself  acknowledge  that  it  was  to  accident  he  was  indebted 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  improvement ; but  the  plan  was  long  in  ma- 
turing, and  it  was  several  years  before  he  was  able  to  render  his  ma+ 
chine  certain  and  effectual.  Had  the  invention  of  the  mule  preceded 
that  of  the  twist-frame,  as  your  correspondent  loosely  insinuates,  or 
even  had  it^been  coeval  with  it,  is  it  likely  that  Sir  Richard  could 
have  maintained  his  patent-riglit,  or  that  a fact  of  such  importance 
could  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  that  host  of  adversaries  with 
which  Sir  Richard  had  to  contend  from  the  very  first. . . 

The  term  mule,  which  is  applied  to  this  machine,  is  itself  charac* 
tens  tic  of  its  origin,  and  proves  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  twist? 
frame  and  jenney ; and  yotlr  correspondent  would  have  done  well  to> 
have  rendered  himself  more  minutely,  acquainted  with  its  form  and 
principle,  ere  he  had  described  it  as  a 44  machine  of  entirely  different 
structure,1'  4 4 invented  about  the  time,  or  perhaps  rather  before,  Sir 
Richard  obtained  his  patent,"  “not  a mere  improvement,  bat  a sept? 
rate  invention,"  possessing  44  all  the  merit  of  originality.*! 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Crompton,  to 
*11110111  every  praise  of  ingenuity  and  skill  is  due,  aud  who,  by  a judfe 
cious  combination  of  the  two  machines  of  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves* 
has  produced  a third,  in  principle  the  same,  but  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  either,  more  especially  for  spinning  the  fine  kind  of  yarn. 
Jhit  the  merit  of  invention  and  originality  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  alone; 
his  claims  have  been  sanctioned  by  a jury  of  his  countrymen,  and  were 
never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  disputed  either  by  Mr.  Crompton  or 
his  friends.  The  pretensions  of  Sir  Richard’s  early  associates  to  a share 
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of  his  invention,  by  which  his  right  was  even  attempted  to  be  set 
aside,  enter  not  into  the  present  question.  Your  correspondent  has 
made  a claim  in  favour  of  Mr.  Crompton  alone;  a claim  of  priority 
and  originality,  unsupported,  however,  by  any  kind  of  proof,  and  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  facts  which  I have  just  stated. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  your  correspondent’s  letter,  however,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is  himself  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  has  addressed  you,  and  has  fallen  into 
an  error  in  which  Mr.  Crompton  never  can  support  him ; otherwise  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  asserted  the  two  ma? 
chines  to  be  of  44 entirely  different  structure;"  44  the  one  not  an  im- 
provement of  the  other,  but  a separate  invention,"  since  they  arc 
manifestly  and  notoriously  so  similar  in  many  respects. 

* The  machines  for  preparing  cotton  for  spinning  have,  as  your  cor- 
respondent justly  observes,  kept  pace  with  the  spinning  itself ; but  I 
vras  ignorant  that  our  obligations  were  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Crompton  for 

these 
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these  improvements.  I have  always  regarded  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
as  the  inventor  of  that  beautiful  and  most  perfect  series  of  machines 
by  which  cotton  is  nowr  generally  prepared  for  spinning ; and  though 
he  lost  his  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  by  one  solitary  instance  of  an- 
ticipationj  yet  his  claim  even  to  that  contrivance*  is  still,  I believe, 
regarded  as  just  by  all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  litigation.  The  invention  of  cylinder  cards  is  claimed  by  many,  ' 
and  perhaps  with  equal  justice;  yet,  if  I mistake  not,  the  late  Robert 
Peel,  Esq.  father  of  the  present  Sir  Robert,  was  the  first  in  point  of 
time*  He  constructed  a machine  at  Blackburn  as  early  as  the  year 
I7!62r  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Hargreaves;  afterwards  the  inven- 
tor of  the  jenney,  and  who  had  before  this  time  greatly  improved  the 
common  hand  or  stock  cards.  Many  years  elapsed  before  this  machine 
was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  really  useful,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Crompton  on  the  list  of  its  improvers.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright’ that  it  received  its  last  finish,  w hose  genius 
rendered  it  one,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  contrivances  in  the 
whole  business.:-  * ■;  :*-♦ 

*1  do  not  clearly  understand  your  correspondent  when  he  speaks- 6f 
some  other  'inventions  of  Mr.  Crompton,  by  which  “the  moving 
power.eitlier  produced  by  steam  or  water  is  caused  to  do  the  greatest 
possible,  work  from  the  degree  of  force  given;0  nor  where  he  ascribes 
to  him  a'&fiare  in  the  merit  of  applying  steam  engines  to  the  purposes 
of  spinning.  Perhaps  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  and  par- 
ticularize these  inventions. 

• Your  correspondent  seems  to  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  this  machine  {the  mule)  is  as  well  known  upon  the  conti- 
nent as  it  is  here,  and  that  all  the  vigilance  both  of  the  government 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country  has  been  unable  to  prevent  either 
the  exportation  of  machines  or  the  emigration  of  mechanics.  I ha<e 
myself  seen  yarn  of  200  hanks  in  the  pound  which  wras  spun  in  Get?- 
many,  in  w.hich  country  and  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland  are  many 
considerable  cotton-mills.  In  France  a few  years  ' ago  . there  were 
erected  in -one  year  only  not  less  than  seventy  mills,  for  which  one  con- 
tractor alone  engaged  to. furnish  upwards  of  twenty  steam  engines. 
The  population  of  France  engaged  in  the  cotton-manufacture  amounted 
a year  or  two  ago,  according  to  the  report  of  Chaptal,  ex-minister  of 
the  Interior,  to  200,000  persons. 

.Your  correspondent  is  more  accurate  in  some  of  the  concluding 
statements  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Crompton  never  did,  and,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  never  could  obtain  a patent  for 
his  machine ; nor  has  he,  I believe,  derived  thkt  advantage  from  it 
which,  from  its  importance,  he' had  a right  to  expect.  A subscription 
was  begun  some  years  ago,  and  I understood  that  a sum,  a small  one 
indeed,  had  been  presented  to  him  by  some  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire,  but  the  information  of  your  correspondent  ran 
this  head  at  least  is  probably  more  accurate  than  mine. 

In 
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In  troubling  you  with  this -communication,  I have  no  other  wishthaa 
to  correct  the  mis-statements  qf  R.  li.  whose  zeal  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  one  maji  has  rendered  him  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  an* 
other — tp  a man  whp  has  long  and  deservedly  been  considered  as  the 
father  of  spinning  in  this  country 9-  and  whose  genius  has  “ enabled  us 
to  surpass  all  our  rivals,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  the  manufacture,  but 
in  our  ability  to  undersell  them  in  their  own  markets.'* 

- I arpj  Sir,  T. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A MANUSCRIPT  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER,  SALOP,  HERE* 
FORD,. AND  MONMOUTH. 

My  a gent Uman  of  Literary  eminence — f continued./ 

The  city  qf  Gloucester  can  boast  a Roman  if  not  a British  origin^ 
but  the  present  city,  has  been  built  nearer  to  the  great  monastery 
founded  in  Saxon  times.  It  retains  the  usual  form  of  Saxon  towns. 
Four  cross  streets,  once  crouded  wit!}  churches  and  markets,  are  now 

Eaved  and  regularly  built,  and  the  modern  improvement  of  old  towns 
as.  been  successfully  applied,  We  inspected  the  county  gaol,  which 
is  constructed  in  a style  of  singular  propriety,  suggested,  in  part,  by 
the  foreign  lazarettos.  It  evinces  the  skill  of  the  architect,  who  has 
shewn  that  the  punishment  of  malefactors  may  become  more  effectual 
as  more  systematic  and  refined. 

By  the  sumptuous  cathedral  we  were  readily  attracted.  As  the  are? 
in  whi^h  it  stands  is  equally  spacious  and  neat,  the  elevation  gains, 
every  advantage,  and  rises  with  appropriate  dignity.  Several  of  thy 
English  cathedral  churches  are  degraded  by  their  environs,  and  the  ar- 
chitectural pffect  of  them,  if  not  totally  obscured,  is  at  least  greatly  imr 
poverished.  . The  good  taste  with  which  some  of  them  have  been  re* 
stored  within  these  few  years,  has  been  farther  displayed  in  extending 
and  beautifying  the  area  in  which  they  are  now  centrically  placed. 
Of  this  advantage  a more  nohle  instance  does  not  occur  than  atSalis? 
bury,  of  a more  striking  one  from  its  deficiency  than  at  Winchester. 

The, rich  Benedictine  abbey  at  Gloucester  was  distinguished  by  its 
magnificent  church,  which  was  spared  at  {he  reformation,  and  applied 
as  .the  cathedral  of  the  newly-erected  see.  . During  successive  centuries 
it  was  still  gaining  additions  of  architectural  splendour,  and  there  ar.f 
few  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  England  which  will  so  completely  demon- 
strate the  precise  style  by  which  each  a»ra  of  Gpthick  in  this  kingdom^ 
in  its  deviations  and  varieties,  is  marked. 

.No  cathedral  in  this  kingdom  has  cloisters  qf  equal  beauty,  qr  no.w 
seen  in  a state  of  equal  perfection.  In  general,  from  the  observations 
whiqh  I had  opportunities  of  making  on  the  continent,  this  kind  o( 
building  in  particular  is  extremely  inferior.  Almost  every  convent 
has  its  cloisters,  and  those  annexed  to  the  great  churches  are  probably 
the  best,  but  they  are  chiefly  plain  unornamented  inclosures,  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  exercise  and  devotion.  The  most  extensive  I saw,  which 
Were  thosfe  at  Pisa,  while  the  contiguous  buildings  are  in  a style  ofth$ 
finest  Lombard  Gothic,  are  in  a great  measure  void  of  architectural 
embellishment,  which  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  works  of  Ghiotto 
arid  his  scholars.  Less  frequently,  indeed,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
fresco  painting,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  instances  are  of  that  at 
Florence,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Annunciate,  wltcre  is  the  Madonna 
Del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  that  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris* 
where  Le  Sueur  has  so  admirably  described  the  death  of  St.  Bruno. 

The  fifteenth  century, "iif 'which  the  Gothic  attained  to  its  greatest 
perfection,  and  hastened  to  its  decline,  was  the  sera  of  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  towers  now  remaining.  In  point  of  symmetry  this  at 
Gloucester  may  contend  with  those  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  Wells, 
if  not  for  height  and  ornament.  Its  open  battlements  and  pinnacles 
are  still  richer  than  of  those  above-mentioned,  which  must  be  seen  by 
moonlight,  that  the  full  effect  of  their  elevation  and  magnificence  may 
be  felt  to  the  greatest  advantage.  That  at  Taunton  is  of  the  same 
tera,  and  extremely  like  it,  particularly  in  the  finishing. 

Tliere  is  little  analogy  between  the  towers  on  the  continent  and  those 
6f  our  owncountry;  for  those  at  Pisa  and  Florence  have  neither  bat- 
tlement nor  pinnacle ; and  those  in  France  and  Germany,  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  western  front,  are  incrusted  with  minute  particles, 
and  drawn  up  to  a conic  form,  as  if  intended  to  have  beon  finished 
with  a spire.  We  may  therefore  claim  this  excellence  of  the  Gothic 
style  as  peculiarly  English.  A circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  is 
the  frequent  demolition  of  the  statuary  which  added  so  much  to  the 
external  enrichment  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Being  usually  made 
of  marble  on  the  continent,  at  least  in  Italy,  they  have  alike  escaped  . 
the  decomposition  occasioned  by  climate,  and  the  rage  of  fanatics. 

As  to  the  interior  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  every  spectator  will  be 
satisfied  with  its  neatness  and  appropriate  solemnity.  There  are  yet 
several  alterations  which  will  immediately  occur  to  the  man  of  taste, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  characteristic  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
the  whole.  The  first  object  to  be  removed  is  the  skreen,  so  caprici- 
ously designed  by  Kent,  which  is  more  Chinese  than  Gothic.  After 
what  has  been  done  at  Salisbury  and  Windsor,  we  inay  readily  con- 
jecture with  what  advantage  the  same  judgment  and  taste  might  be 
employed  in  other  churches,  which  have  suffered  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree  from  what  has  been  called  “ beautifying,”  as  from  barbarous 
mutilation. 

Of  monumental  sculpture  there  are  three  very  interesting  specimens. 
When  Edward  tlie  Second  was  murdered  at  Berkeley  castle,  none  of 
the  adjacent  monasteries  would  receive  the  royal  corpse  excepting. 
Gloucester.  His  son  and  successor  determined  to  do  honour  to  that 
inglorious  prince,  by  erecting  a tomb  to  his  memory.  It  now  stand* 
near  the  high  altar,  and  is  the  most  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  in  Eng- 
land which  exhibits  such  perfection  of  art.  Cavallini  had  been 
brought  into  England  by  Edward  the  First,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
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established  a school  of  sculpture  here,  yet  perhaps  none  of  his  pupils 
were  competent  to  such  a performance.  By  Rysbrack,  who  visited  * 
this  monument  with  professional  veneration,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  finished  by  some  sculptor  of  those  who  flourished  in  that  age  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  street  at  Verona  are  three  canopied  tombs 
of  the  Scaligeri,  which  very  nearly  resemble  this,  both  in  form  and 
workmanship. 

Another  worthy  observation  is  a table  tomb,  upon  which  are  ex-, 
tended  the  recumbent  figures  of  Alderman  Blackleach  and  his  wife, 
dated  1639,  in  white  marble,  and  apparently  very  accurate  copies 
from  portraits  by  Vandyke.  As  they  are  of  much  better  execution  \ 
than  any  of  those  acknowledged  by  Nicholas  Stone,  a conjecture  may 
be  allowed  that  they  are  the  work  of  Francesco  Fanelli,  whose  statues 
in  bronze  at  St.  John ’s-college,  Oxford,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey,' 
were  justly  admired  in  Ihe  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  during  which’ 
be  left  Florence  to  End  employment  in  England. 

The  third  is  a groupe  by  Flaxman,  which  claims  attention,  although’ 
not  without  its  defects,  as  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  a genius  in 
sculpture, ’whose  subsequent  advancement  in  his  art  will  do  honour 
to  tne  English  nation.  Several  monuments  which  have  been  lately 
placed  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichester  are  increasing  proofs  of  his 
genius  and  taste.  His  classic  simplicity  may  in  time  command  as 
general  approbation  as  the  theatrical  groupes  of  Rysbrack  and  Rou- 
biliac, beautifully  as  they  are  executed*. 

In  point  of  comparison,  the  cathedrals  in  England  admit  of  one 
much  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  any  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Those  of  Brussels  and  Ratisbon  are  the  most  like  our  own. 

. At  Bruges,  Aix  la  Chapclle,  and  Vienna,  although  in  the  ground 
plans  a similar  distribution  may  be  observed,  yet  the  arcades  and  the 
ornamental  particles  of  the  architecture  are  essentially  different.  The 
central  cupola  of  the  cathedrals  in  Italy  form  alone  a wide  discrimina- 
tion from  those  in  France  and  England.  But  a material  circumstance, 
which  increases  the  dissimilitude  in  the  eye  of  the  English  traveller, 
is  the  introduction  of  so  many  objects  which  belong  to  the  Romish 
worship,  and  which  having  taken  place  in  different  aeras,  are  peculiar 
to  each  of  them.  Such  accumulation  of  painting  and  sculpture  not  in 
unison  with  the  architecture,  creates  a splendid  confusion. 

Leaving  Gloucester  for  Cheltenham,  the  country  wears  the  appear*, 
ance  of  a cultivated  vicinity  to  a large  town.  At  the  third  stone,  the 
romantic  hill  of  Churchdown  spreads  more,  losing  its  conic  shape ; 
and  with  the  little  white  church  on  the  summit,  placed  there  by  labo- 
rious piety  in  lieu  of  a more  ancient  crass,  is  a pleasing  object.  In 
the  great  distance  on  the  other  side,  the  Malvern  mountains  rise  in 
majestic  elevation,  and  in  a*  series  continued  for  many  miles.  As  they 
are  totally  bare  of  wood,  they  acquire  a delicate  blue  tint,  which 
changes  by  degrees  of  approach  intaa.  russet  hue,  but  their  outline' is 
still  picturesque,  as  the  points  are  neither  too  spirally  drawn,  nor  are 
the  ridges  too  much  extended  in  right  lines*  
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The  Transylvanian  mountains,  invcloped  in  forest,  are  almost  black 
in  the  grand  distance,  whilst'  the  topmost  summits  of  the  Alps  are 
glaringly  white  with  eternal  snows*  In  either  of  these  instances  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  is  disturbed.  Of  these  hills  at  Malvern, 
tbe  nearest  resemblance  I can  recollect  is  that  of  the  lowest  Appe- 
nines,  as  seen  skirting  the  Gampagna  of  Rome. 

In  every  approach  to  Gloucester  from  the  great  vale  the  cathedral 
tfcwer  is  a grand  discriminating  object. 

The  long  street  of  Cheltenham  has  been  modernized  since  the  me- 
dicinal waters  have  gained  so  general  a fame.  ' To  the  valetudinary 
and  the  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  Cheltenham,  has  as  many  induce- 
ments to  offer  as  other  resorts  of  the  same  nature  in  England.  The 
great  avenue  leading  to  this  salubrious  spring,  when  peopled  by  ele- 
gant groupes  in  easy  motion,  presents  an  interesting  coup  d* ceil.  For 
such  exhibitions  these  streets  of  trees  have  many  advantages  over  ser- 
pentine walks,  in  which  the  view  must  necessarily  be  partial. 

Under  the  western  sun  the  broad  scars  of  Leckhampton  glow  with 
the  richest  tints,  and  present  a very  bold  head-land,  which  stretches 
itself  till  it  bounds  the  vale  of  Evesham. 

**  " . i.«  ♦»’  • < 
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ALTHOUGH  it  might  be  naturally  expected  that  daily  ex- 
perience would  teach  us  the  fallacy  of  outward  appearances,  yet  how 
frequently  do  we  not  become  the  dupes  of  our  credulous-  and.  heedless 
reliance  on  them,  and  condemn  that  of  which  a more,  mature  investi- 
gation would  have  led  us  to  entertain  the  .most  favourable  opinion? 
To  those,  therefore,  and  they  will  not  be  few,  who  imagine  die  pre- 
sent subject  too  ridiculous  to  merit  their  serious  attention,  I would  re- 
commend the  observance  of  that  sober  maxim  of  old,  u.  Blame  not 
before  thou  hast  examined  the  truth ; understand  first,  and  then  re- 
buke”— and  1 am  convinced  that,  if  they  will  patiently  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  design  of  the  u Order  of 
Fools,”  they  will  discard  the  contemptuous  opinion  they  may  at  first 
night  have  formed  of  it,  and’  find  it  deserving  of  their  wannest  admi- 
ration. i ; 

On  St.  Gunibert’s  day  (the  twelfth  of  November)  1381,  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Gleves,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Meurs  and  thirty- 
five  noblemen, of  Gleves,  instituted  this  order  under  the  appellation  of 
d’ Order  van' t Geeken  Gesellschap.”  iTbe  original  patent  of  crea- 
tion was  formerly,  preserved  in- the  archives  of  Sieves,  which,  how- 
4Vtr,  were  totally  destroyed  by.  the  French  revolutionists  upon  their 
first  irruption  into  Germany,,  and  the  only,  genuine  copy  of  it  which 
HOW  exists,  and  of  which,  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  I have 
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subjoined  a translation,  is  to  be  found  in  Von  Buggenhagen’s  Account 
of  the  Roman  and  National  Antiquities,  &c.  discovered  at  Cleves. 
To  this  document  are  affixed  thirty-six  seals,  all  imprinted  on  green 
wax,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  founder,  which  is  on  red  wax 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  rest,  having  on  its  right  the  seal  of  the  Count 
de  Meurs,  and  on  its  left  that  of  Diedrich  van  Eyl.  The  insignium 
borne  by  the  knights  of  this  order  on  the  left  side  of  their  mantles  con- 
sisted of  a fool,  embroidered  in  a red  and  silver  vest,  with  a cap  on 
his  head,  intersected  harlequin-wise  with  red  and  yellow  divisions  and 
gold  bells  attached,  with  yellow  stockings  and  black  shoes;  in  his  right 
hand  was  a cup  filled  with  fruits,  and  in  his  left  a gold  key,  symbolic 
of  the  affection  subsisting  between  the  different  members. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  order  ceased,  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
however,  its  pristine  spirit  had  become  totally  extinct.  The  latest 
mention  that  has  hitherto  been  found  of  it  occurs  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed by  Onofrius  Brand  to  the  German  translation  of  his  father 
Sebastian  Brand’s  celebrated  “A avis  Stuliifera  Mortalium ” by  the 
learred  Dr.  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  which  was  published  at  Strasburg 
in  the  year  1 520. 

Two- fold  was  the  purpose  of  the  noble  founders  of  this  order;  to 
relieve  the  wants  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  banish  ennui  during  the  numerous  festivals  observed 
in  those  ages,  when  the  unceasing  routine  of  disports  and  recreations 
which  modern  refinement  has  invented  in  the  present,  were  unknown. 
During  the  period  of  its  meeting,  which  took  place  annually  and  lasted 
seven  days,  all  distinctions  of  rank  were  laid  aside,  and  the  most  cor- 
dial equality  reigned  throughout.  Each  had  his  particular  part  allotted 
to  him  on  those  occasions,  and  those  who  supported  their  characters 
in  the  ablest  manner,  contributed  most  to  the  conviviality  and  gaiety 
of  the  meeting.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  be  strongly  prepossessed  in  its 
favour,  when  we  recur  to  the  excellent  regulations  which  accompanied 
its  institution,  and  were  admirably  calculated  to  preserve  it,  at  least  for 
a great  length  of  time,  from  degenerating  into  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance. 

We  must  not  confound  this  laudable  establishment  with  the  vulgar 
and  absurd  practices  which,  till  of  late  years,  existed  in  many  places 
under  the  names  of  Feasts  of  Fools  and  of  the  Ass,*  8cc.  These  were 
only  national  festivals,  intended  for  the  occasional  diversion,  or,  as  in 
those  days  they  were  termed,  rites  to  promote  the  pious  edification  of 
the  lower  classes,  which,  “ not  unfrequently  introduced  by  a supersti- 
tion of  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal  spedies,”  soon  became  objects  of 
depravity  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  Of  a totally  different  nature 
also,  and  analagous  only  in  quaintness  of  appellation,  were  the  societies 
established  by  men  of  letters  in.  various  parts  of  Italy,  slich  as  the 
society  of  the  “Insensate"  at  Perugia,  of  the  “ Stravaganti"  at 

Vol.  II.  2 H Pisa, 

• r 

• For  an  account  of  this  disgraceful  mummery,  vide  Robertson’s  History  of 

Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  285.  **  . 
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. Pisa,  and  the  <c  Eteroclyti”  at  Pesaro.*  Nor  can  I allow  myself  to 
pass  over  in  silence  on  the  present  occasion  the  Order  or  Society  of 
Fools,  otherwise  denominated  “ Respublica  Babincpsis,”  which  was 
founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  some  Polish 
noblemen,  and  took  its  name  from  the  estate  of  one  Psotnka,  the  prin- 
cipal instigator,  near  Leublin.  Its  form  was  modelled  after  that  of 
the  constitution  of  Poland;  like  this,  too,  it  had  its  king,  its  council, 
its  chamberlain,  its  master  of  the  hunt,  and  various  other  offices. 
Whoever  made  himself  ridiculous  by  any  singular  and  foolish  pro- 
pensity, on  him  was  conferred  an  appointment  befitting  it.  Thus  he, 
who  carried  his  partiality  to  the  canine  species  to  a ridiculous  extreme, 

• . was  created  master  of  the  hunt ; whilst  another,  who  constantly  boast- 
ed of  his  valorous  atchievements,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  field 
marshal.  No  one  dared  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  such  a vocation, 
unless  he  wished  to  become  a still  greater  object  of  ridicule  and  ani- 
madversion than  before.  This  order  soon  experienced  so  rapid  an  in- 
crease of  numbers  that  there  were  few  at  court  who  were  not  members 
of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  was  expressly  forbidden  that  any  lam- 
pooner should  be  introduced  amongst  them.  The  avowed  object  of 
this  institution,  was  to  prevent  the  rising  generation  from  the  adoption 
of  bad  habits  and  licentious  manners;  and  ridiculous  as  was  its  out- 
ward form,  is  not  its  design  at  feast  entitled  to  our  esteem  and  vene- 
ration? 

JRitenl  of  Creation  of  the  Order  of  foots. 

“ We  all,  who  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals,  make  known  unto 
all  men,  and  declare,  that  after  full  and  mature  consideration,  both  on 
our  own  behalf  and  on.  account  of  the  singular  good-w  ill  and  friend- 
ship which  we  all  bear,  and  will  continue  to  bear  towards  one  another, 
.we  have  instituted  a society  of  Fools,  according  to  the  form  and  man- 
ner hereunto  subjoined: 

<(  Be  it  therefore  known,  that  each  member  shall  wrear  a fool,  either 
made  of  silver,  or  embroidered,  on  his  coat.  And  such  member  is 
shall  not  daily  wear  this  fool,  him  shall  and  may  any  one  of  us,  as 
often  as  he  shafl  see  it,  punish  with  a mulct  of  three  old  great  tour- 
nois  (livres  tournois,  about  four-pence  halfpenny)  which  three  tournots 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  iu  the  Lord  ! 

Further,  will  we  Fools  yearly  meet,  and  hold  a conventicle  and 
Court,  and  assemble  ourselves,  to  wit  at  Cleves,  every  year  on  the 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  day;  and  no  one  of  us  shall  depart  out  of 
the  city,  nor  mount  his  horse  to  quit  the  place  where  wre  may  he  met 
together,  without  previous  notice,  and  his  having  defrayed  that  part  of 
the  expences  of  the  court  which  he  is  bound  to  bear.  And  noue  of  us 
shall  remain  away  on  any  pretence  or  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever 
thau  this,  namely,  that  he  is  labouring  under  very  great  infirmity; 
excepting  moreover  those  only  who  may  be  in  a foreign  country,  and 
at  six  days  journey  from  their  customary  place  of  residence.  If  it 
should  happen  that  any  one  of  the  society  is  at  enmity  with  another, 
then  must  the  whole  society  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  adjust  their 
v differences 
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differences  tnd  reconcile  them;  2nd  such  members  and  all  their  abet- 
tors shall  be  excluded  from  appearing  at  the  court  on  the  Friday 
morning  when  it  commences  its  sitting  at  sun-rise,  until  it  breaks  up 
on  the  same  Friday  at  sun-set/* 

M And  we  will  further  at  the  royal  court  yearly  elect  one  of  the 
members  to  be  king  of  our  society,  and  six  to  be  counsellors;  which 
king  with  his  six  counsellors  shall  regulate  and  settle  all  the  concerns 
of  the  society,  and  in  particular  appoint  and  fix  the  court  of  the  en- 
suing year;  they  shall  also  procure,  and  cause  to  be  procured,  all  things 
necessary  for  the  said  court,  of  which  they  shall  keep  an  exact  account. 
These  expences  shall  be  alike  both  to  knights  and  squires,  and  a third 

Ert  more  shall  fall  upon  the  lords  than  upon  the  knights  and  squires; 
t the  counts  shall  be  subject  to  a third  part  more  than  the  lords. 

And  early  on  the  Tuesday  morning  (during  the  period  of  the  court’s 
sitting)  all  of  us  members  shall  go  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at 
Cleves,  to  pray  for  tire  repose  of  all  (hose  of  the  society  who  may  have 
died ; and  there  shall  each  bring  his  separate  offering. 

“ And  each  of  us  has  mutually  pledged  his  good  faith,  and  solemn* 
ly  engaged  to  fulfil  faithfully,  undeviatingly,  aud  inviolably,  ail  thing* 
which  are  above  enumerated,  fcc. 

11  Done  at  Cleves,  1381,  on  the  day  of  St*  Cunibert. 

. . H.  W.  S." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheneum • 

• • » • . 

REMARKS  ON  VERSIFICATION. 

Sir,  . . * 

THE  theory  of  association,  as  applied  to  subjects  of  last*, 
appears  to  me  in  no  respect  more  commendable  than  as  it  is  a system 
of  toleration , and  directly  opposite  to  those  exclusive  dogmas  of  cri- 
ticism which  are  the  bane  as  well  of  sound  judgment  as  of  personal 
gratification.  When  a person  is  once  convinced  that  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  a production  of  literature  or  the  fine  arts  originates  in  cer- 
tain ideas  or  emotions  associated  with  it  in  the  mind,  he  is  prepared 
to  admit  that  his  neighbour's  taste  and  his  own  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent, yet  each  of  them  equally  just  as  far  as  respects  themselves; 
and  he  is  liberated  from  the  fruitless  and  perplexing  search  after  an 
universal  standard  of  taste,  and  from  the  eager  desire  of  making  pro- 
selytes to  his  own  opinions  in  these  matters.  It  is  then  enough  for 
him,  in  judging  on  the  merit  of  any  such  production,  to  consider  what 
it  was  designed  to  effect,  and  how  far  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 
It  is  true,  he  may  imagine  that  something  else  would  have  answered 
that  purpose  better ; but  this  must  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  train  of  associations  belonging  to  it  were  changed,  which,  in 
many  cases,  he  may  be  sure  is  not  to  be  effected. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  capable  of  very  extensive  application; 
but  1 shall  at  present  apply  it  only  to  one  particular  subject,  that  of 
, versification , 
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versification,  as  it  is  differently  practised  in  the  poetry  of  different 
countries.  You  have  favoured  your  readers,  Sir,  with  some  ingenious 
letters  relative  to  French  prosody;  and  the  question  has  especially 
been  agitated,  whether  or  not  the  measure  of  its  heroic  verse  is  of  the  * 
kind  termed  by  the  ancients  anapaestic.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  were  it  really  so,  it  would  deserve  the  imputation  * 
thrown  upon  it  by  English  critics  of  being  ill  adapted  to  sublime  and 
serious  topics.  But  when  I enquire  for  the  reason  of  this  opinion,  I * 
find  no  other  than  the  identity  of  this  measure  with  that  of  44  A cob- 
ler  there  was  and  he  lived  in  a stall,*’  and  other  ludicrous  and  vulgar 
ballads.  That  we  may  have  formed  associations  which  will  always 
remind  us  of  something  low  and'comic  when  this  strain  is  sounded  in 
our  ears,  is  indeed  possible;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  percep- 
tions of  a Frenchman? — and  I presume  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
in  writing  French  verse  he  is  obliged  to  consult  any  ears  besides  those 
of  his  own  countrymen.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  reason 
why  this  measure  has  with  us  been  appropriated  to  trivial  subjects,  is 
because  there  is  something  in  its  flow  which  naturally  corresponds 
with  trivial  ideas.  This,  however,  is  a mere  gratuitous  assumption, 
which  would  not  be  admitted  by  one  who  should  have  been  habituated- 
to  attach  to'it  ideas  of  another  class.  In  reality,  all  that  gm  be  af- 
firmed of  any  naluYal  property  of  this  measure  is,  that  with  an  easy 
and  melodious  succession  of  syllables,  it  joins  a certain  rapidity . 
But  this  last  quality  by  no  means  unfits  it  for  the  expression  of  emo- 
tions, or  the  description  of  imagery,  of  the  serious  and  elevated  kinds. 
Let  it  be  recited  with  the  tone  proper  to  the  subject,  and  I will  ven^ 
ture  to  affirm  that  no  unprejudiced  hearer  will  find  it  unsuitable  to  the 
pathetic  in  the  following  lines  of  Rowe,  on  his  wife’s  illness. 

, t 

To  the  nymph,  my  heart’s  love,  ye  soft  slumbers  repair, 

. , Spread  your  downy  wings  o’er  her,  and  make  her  your  care; 

Let  me  be  left  restless,  mine  eyes  never  close, 

So  the  sleep  that  I lose  give  my  dear-one  repose. 

% * >’ 

Of  its  alliance  with’  the  grand  and  lofty  a striking  example  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  his  fin^ode  of  44  the  Ocean,”  Who 
would  wish  a different  measure  in  these  couplets? 

* * _ . 

Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry, 

And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  hash  of  his  eye. 

. ....  ....  •> 

' The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to  day, 

Demauds  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

. r . * 

« Its  adaptation  to  the  moral  and  philosophical  is  sufficiently  displayed 
in  Dr.  Beattie’s  well-known  and  admired  poem  44  The  Hermit,” 

I make  it  a condition  in  ail  these  instances  that  the  lines  be  fairly 
and  properly  humoured  by  the  reader  according  to  the  import  of  the 
words ; for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pervert  or  degrade  the  finest  pas- 
sage in  poetry  by  a slovenly  or  ridiculous  manner  of  recitation.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  X know  not  whether  the  strongest  associations  of  vul- 
garity 
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garity  in  a measure  might  not  be  obliterated  by  a stately  and  energetic 
enunciation.  Pope  has  been  much  ridiculed  for  his  unfortunate  stanza 
in  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  u Thus  song  could  prevail  o’er  death 
and  o’er  hell but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  read  with  good 
effect,  were  it  not  for  the  burlesque,  not  in  the  sound,  but  in  the  seuse, 
of  “Tho*  Fate  had  fast  bound  her  With  Styx  nine  times  round  her.*': 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  measure  we  have  chosea 
for  our  heroic  verse,  namely,  the  iambic,  is  that  which  the  ancients 
appropriated  to  the  familiar,  as  being  to  their  perceptions  nearest  to 
prose.  In  fact,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  monotonous  than  the* 
strict  iambic,  if  read  in  a scanning  manner;  and  it  would  be  as  easy 
for  a foreigner  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 

Ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum,  ti-tum, 

of  our  Drydens  and  Popes,  as  for  us  to  laugh  at  the  derry-down  of 
Racine  and  Voltaire. 

To  conclude: — Whether  the  French  heroic  measure  be  or  be  not  in 
actual  recitation  analogous  to  the  anapaestic  verse  of  the  ancients  or  the- 
^English,  is  to  me  a superfluous  enquiry;  since,  when  I see  the  natives 
of  that  country  in  raptures  with  the  elevated  and  pathetic  strains  of 
their  epic  and  tragic  poets,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  their 
verse  produces  upon  them  all  the  effect  that  verse  can  be  expected  to 
produce,  and  that  it  is  therefore  possessed  of  as  much  relative  merit 
as  that  of  any  other  people.  I know,  moreover,  that,  independently 
of  association,  no  ear  but  one  long  habituated  to  the  metrical  recita* 
tion  of  any  language  can  acquire  an  adequate  perception  of  the  niceties 
of  its  prosody. 

On  the  whole,  I do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  following  critical  * 
maxim  as  absolutely  irrefragable. — The  versification  of  any  language 
is  to  be  duly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  a native's  Jam  iliarily 
with  that  language . 

Yours,  See.  Candidus. 

" * 
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Gentle . T ante . 

Gentle  animals  are  the  naturally  docile;  tame  animals  are  made  so 
by  the  art  of  man.  The  dog,  the  sheep,  the  horse  are  gentle  a/iimals ; 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lion,  are  sometimes  tame. 

Gentle  means  well-born,  as  in  gentleman;  tame  is  etymologically 
connected  with  zaum , bridle,  and  with  (earn,  yoke,  or  harness;  it 
means  broken- in  to  carry,  or  draw.  ' / ' * 

Haughtiness . Disdain . 

Haughty  is  rightly  deduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  French 
hautain , and  ought  therefore  to  be  speUed  without  theg^.-  Hautain 
is  a derivative  of  haul  high,  and  describes  that  disposition  of  mind 
|rhich  stimulates  an  erect  and  lofty  deportment, 


From 
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• From  the  Latin  dignari , to  worship,  and  the  privative  syllable  dis% 
derives  the  French  verb  dedaigner , or  the  Italian  substantive  sdegno , 
from  one  of  which  comes  our  disdain , which  signifies,  to  withdraw 
worship,  to  desist  from  reverence. 

“ Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  our- 
selves; disdain  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others.”  Blair, 

Weariness,  Fatigue,  Lassitude, 

Tiredness  is  an  idea  common  to  all  these  words;  the  tired  horse 
whose  skin  is  chafed  bare,  whose  hoof*  are  road-worn,  suffers  weari-  • 
ness;  the  tired  horse,  whose  hide  has  been  lashed,  whose  side  has 
been  gored  by  the  spur,  suffers  fatigue;  the  tired  horse,  who  while, 
intoxicated  with  corn  and  with  the  passions  of  the  chace,  performed 
prodigies,  but  who  is  coy  for  w'ant  of  stimulants,  suffers  lassitude. 
Wear,  fear,  and  whetting  cause  weariness,  fatigue,  and  lassitude.  * > 

Weariness  is  derived  from  wear , and  means  the  state  of  being  worn 
away;  it  is  not  applied  npw  to  iuaniinate  objects,  but  Spenser  writes, 
and  properly, 

His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale; 

nor  is  there  any  grammatical  impediment  to  our  calling  thread  bare 
clothes,  weary. 

To  fatigue  is  to  pierce  with  a goad,  Fasligium  meant,  I.  the 
point  or  needle  of  a goad  or  pike,  and  is  the  root  both  of  Jalisco  and 
Jaiigo ; 2.  a spire,  needle,  or  pyramidal  temple,  usual  on  great 
houses;  3.  the  blade,  or  ridge  of  any  house.  J aculo  cetvos  cut su- 
que  Jatigat,  Quadrupeditn  /errata  calce  fatigal.  DenUm  in  duiic 
jatigare . Ve  unique  jmencum  terga  faligamus  ha  si  a , 

Lassitude  rather  denotes  indirect  than  direct  debility,  Lassus  slo - 
machus.  That  barrenness  which  results  from  over-cropping  is  called 
by  Columella  lassitudo  soli,  Horace  describes  his  merchant  lassus 
maris.  Where  there  is  lassitude,  there  was  previous  exertion. 

The  soldier  is  weary  of  his  march,  fatigued  by  frequent  orders  of 
removal,  and  sinks  after  intemperance  into  lassitude. 

The  English  verb  to  tire  is  probably  an  orthographic  variety  or  to 
leary  which  means  to  lacerate  with  the  teeth;  but  the  English  verb  to 
jade , if  rightly  derived  by  Skinner  from  goad , is  the  very  metaphor  of 
Jatigare  analogously  employed. 

To  abhor • T o detest. 

To  abhor  is  to  start  back  from;  to  detest  is  to  bear  witness  against: 
he  may  abhor  infidelity  who  tolerates  it;  he  may  detest  smuggling 
who  practises  it ; but  the  terms  are  not  convertible.  A prudent  man 
ahhors  being  in  debt;  a creditor  detests  it.  The  loyalist  abhors,  the 
juformer  detects,  treason.  There  are  crimes  which  it  is  indecent  not 
to  abhor,  and  which  it  is  indecent  to  detest. 

“The  first  tendency  to  any  injustice  that  appears  must  be  suppressed 
\vith  a shew  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  the  parents  and  governors.** 

' * Locke  on  Education . 

r ‘ Both 
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“ Both  armies  consisted  of  Christians,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  de- 
testable than  shedding  of  blood.”  Hayward . 

Parents  find  it  necessary  to  abhor  what  they  do  not  detest;  and 
Christians  find  it  necessary  to  detest  what  they  do  not  abhor. 

What  is  over  valued  should  be  detested;  what  has  any  value  should 

not  be  abhorred.  . i\ 

» * 

* 

Accent . Emphasis.  Strain • Stress. 

A11  these  words  denote  an  increased  effort  of  voice.  Accent  (which 
is  derived  from  cantuS , song)  describes  that  sort  of  exertion  which  va- 
ries the  utterance  from  low  to  high,  from  grave  to  acute,  from  fiat  to 
sharp,  from  hoarse  to  shrill.  Emphasis  (which  is  derived  from 
to  indicate]  describes  that  sort  of  exertion  which  varies  the  utterance 
from  soft  to  loud,  from  quick  to  slow,  from  faint  to  marked,  from 
slurring  to  distinct.  Strain  is  the  English  word  for  accent ; stress  is 
the  English  word  for  emphasis.  Strain  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
strength  strength,  and  means  a strengthening  of  the  voice:  stress  is 
the  substantive  of  to  stretch , which  is  the  intensive  of  to  stride ; it 
means,  therefore,  a stride  of  voice,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  gradual 
or  musical  intonation. 

“As  the  rise  and  fall  of  sound  prevents  monotony,  which  would  give 
a deadness  to  the  human  speech,  accent  is  not  improperly  called  in 

Diomedes  aninta  vocis .”  foster  on  Accent  and  Quantity. 

• 

“ It  may  be  remarked  that  accent,  though  closely  united  with  quan- 
tity, is  not  only  distinct  from  it,  but  in  the  formation  of  the  voice 
really  antecedent  to  it.  The  pitch,  or  height  of  the  note  is  taken  first, 
and  then  the  continuance  of  it  is  settled ; by  the  former  of  these  the 
accent  is  determined,  by  the  latter  the  quantity.” 

Foster  on  Accent  and  Quantity . 

“Accent,  in  the  Greek  names  and  usage,  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
tune  of  the  voice;  the  acute  accent  raising  the  voice  in  some  certain 
syllables  to  a higher  or  more  acute  pitch  or  tone,  and  the  grave  de- 
pressing it  lower.”  Holder. 

“Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a certain  grandeur, 
whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sentence  is  rendered  more  re- 
markable than  the  rest,  by  a more  vigorous  pronunciation,  and  a longer 
stay  upon  it.”  Holder.  ~ 

‘‘This  English  system,  which  has  distinguished  accent,  quantity,  and 
emphasis  by  separate  marks,  shews  that  the  emphasis  or  poize,  divided 
into  the  heavy  and  the  light,  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  cha- 
racteristic in  our  language,”  Steele  s frosodia  Rationalis. 

• 1 

“Though  long  and  short , or  short  and  long  syllables  may  sometimes  1 
form  the  rhythm  of  English  verse,  yet  that  which  iuvariably  and  essen- 
tially forms  it,  is  the  interchange  of  emphatic  and  nou-emphatic  syl- 
lables.” * Realties  Theory  of  Language . 

The 
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The  lark  sings  So  out  of  tune 
Straining  harsh  discords.  Shakspeare , 

Their  heavenly  harps  a lower  strain  began.  Dryden . 

•‘Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a smooth  continued  stream,  without 
those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of  body,  and  majesty  of  the 
hand  which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  ol  Greece  and 
Rome.”  • * Alterbury . 

i “ Throughout  the  Gothic  dialects  the  stress  falls  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable.” 

Many  English  words,  such  as  subject , contract , are  substantives, 
when  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  and  verbs  when  it  is  laid 
on  the  second. 

“ How  very  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  precedents  they 
bring.”  Lesley . 

The  most  common  faults  respecting  emphasis  are,  laying  so  strong 
an  emphasis  on  one  word  as  to  leave  no  power  of  giving  a particular 
force  to  other  words,  which  though  not  equally,  are  in  a certain  de- 
gree emphatical,  and  placing  the  greatest  stress  on  conjunctive  par- 
ticles and  other  words  of  secondary  importance. 

Enfield  on  Elocution . 

* * 

Envoy . Resident . Plenipotentiary . Ambassador. 

An  Envoy  is  one  sent;  a Resident  one  who  resides  on  behalf  of  his 
country  in  a foreign  state;  a Plenipotentiary  is  one  sent  with  full 
powers;  an  Ambassador  (low  Latin  ambascialor , waiter)  is  one  resi- 
dent about  the  highest  authorities.  Avowed  deputation  from  a go- 
vernment into  a foreign  state  for  public  purposes  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  offices : an  envoy  and  a plenipotentiary  are  occasional  dele- 
gates, a resident  and  an  ambassador  are  permanent  functionaries.  An 
envoy  and  a resident  are  subordinate  employments;'  a plenipotentiary 
and  an  ambassador  imply  the  highest  representative  rank.  Pope 
Julius  II.  caused  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  1504  to  publish  a 
list  of  the  European  sovereigns,  in  the  order  of  precedence  assigned 
to  their  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Rome.  1.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. (i.  The  king  of  France.  3.  The  king  of  Spain.  4.  The  king 
of  Portugal.  5.  The  king  of  England.  6.  The  king  of  Sicily.  7.  The 
king  of  Poland.  8.  The  king  of  Denmark. 

Surprized . Astonished . Amazed.  Confounded . 

I am  surprized  at  what  is  unexpected ; I am  astonished  by  what  is 
striking;  I am  amazed  in  what  is  incomprehensible:  I am  confounded 
with  what  is  embarrassing. 

Surprized  means  overtaken;  astonished  means  thunderstruck; 
amazed  means  lost  in  a labyrinth.;  Jind  confounded  means  melted  to- 
gether. For  want  of  bearing  in  mind  the  original  signification  of  these 
words,  our  writers  frequently  annex  improper  prepositions,  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  metaphor  employed. 
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Capacity,  Ability. 

Capacity  is  the  gift  of  nature,  ability  of  education ; the  one  answers 
to  that  quick  retentive  comprehensive  perception  which  may  be  born 
with  the  organs  of  sense;  the  other,  to  that  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
them  which  is  acquired  by  experiment,  comparison,  and  tradition. 
Capacity  is  requisite  to  devise,  and  ability  to  execute  a great  enter- 
prize. 

For  they  that  most  and  greatest  things  embrace 
Enlarge  thereby  their  mind's  capacity. 

Burke  has  a mind  more  copiously,  Fox  more  selectly  stored;  Burke 
has  most  of  the  imaginative,  Fox  most  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  Burke 
has  greater  ability,  Fox  greater  capacity. 

Pride . Vanity. 

Pride,  says  Blair,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  vanity  makes  us  de- 
sire the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say  as  Dean  Swift  has  done, 
that  a man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain.  Is  Blair,  in  the  second  instance, 
right? 

Pride  means  swollenness , moral  tumidity.  He  who  makes  himself 
bigger  than  is  usual  or  natural  to  him,  who  is  great  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, displays  pride.  Pride  is  in  fact  the  expression  of  self-esteem. 

But  what  has  vanity  to  do  with  the  esteem  of  others?  Vanity 
means  emptiness , or,  being  used  only  in  a metaphorical,  abstract,  or 
moral  sense,  may  be  detined  empty-mindedness.  Are  the  emptiest 
minds  most  covetous  of  the  esteem  of  others?  Surely  not.  They  are 
often  covetous  of  noisy,  indiscriminate,  present  applause,  and  snatch 
at  glory  without  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  effort;  but  this  is  an 
accident,  not  the  essence  of  empty-mindedness.  When  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  writes,  44  The  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is 
grievous  unto  me,  for  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  he  de- 
scribes a feeling  of  annoy  by  the  word  vanity.  Now  it  is  necessarily 
characteristic  of  emptiness  of  mind  to  be  very  liable  to  tedium.  That 
yawning  craving  appetite  for  amusement,  which  turns  toward  every 
one  and  every  thing  for  gratification,  is  the  essential  feature  oS  vanity. 
Milton  has  well  chosen  his  epithet — Wandering  Vanity.  44  Pride  is 

more  common  among  men,  vanity  among  women." 

The  old  writers  apply  the  word  more  defensibly  than  the  moderns. 

44  Here  I may  well  shew  the  vanity  of  that  which  is  reported  in  the 
story  of  Walsingham."  SirJ.  Davies. 

• 

44  The  ground- work  thereof  is  true,  however  they,  through  vanity, 
do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histories  of  their  own  antiquity." 

Spencer.  > 

In  these  passages  vanity  is,  I think,  not  used  for  vain-gloriousness, 
but  for  emptiness  of  fact,  absence  of  information,  lack  of  truth. 

The  niisuse  of  the  word  began  early,  and  is  authorized  by  our  best 
writers.  Shakespeare  writes— 

fi  I must  bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple  some  vanity  of 
mine  art." 

You  II.  2 I 
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« 

• « 

Here  it  may  be  contended,  that  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a vision, 
the  empty  pageantry  of  magic,  may  fitly  be  called  a vanity;  but  the 
speaker  is  evidently  announcing  the  splendor  of  his  exhibition.  * Per- 
haps Shakespeare  wrote  vauntry,  from  the  French  vanlcrie , a thing  to 
be  boasted  of..  , .... 

Milton  still  more  inexcusably  says,  that  “Sin  with  vanity  had  fill'd 
the  works  of  men.”  This  is  a bull,  an  unperceived  contradiction  in 
terms,  an  expression  strictly  nonsensical — filling  with  emptiness — but 
it  is  kept  in  countenance  by  Swift’s  analogous  metaphor — . 

, • * Vanity’s  the  food  of  fools ; . ' 

as  if  emptiness  could  be  swallowed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


r-.  For  the  Athemeum. 

ACCOUNT  OF  PART  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST  SIDE  OF  NEW 

CALEDONIA, 

from  a Voyage  performed  in  1803  in  the  Ship  Buffalo  from  New 

South  Wales. 

NEW  Caledonia  is  a large  island  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
*}cean,  first  discovered  and  so  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world.  That  navigator  ranged  along  its  north- 
eastern coast,  but  no  part  of  the  opposite  side,  where  the  Buffalo  an- 
chored, had  been  previously  explored  or  seen  by  European  navigators, 
if  we  except  a cursory  view  of  the  northern  part  by  d’Entrecasteaux,  who, 
bn  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  anchored  on  the 
outside  of  the  reef,  which,  at  that  part,  barred  him  from  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  or  examination  of  the  country.  The  foHowing  account, 
therefore,  adds  another  link  to  the  general  chain  of  geographical  know- 
ledge which  every  day  is  perfecting,  and  is  extracted  from  a series  of 
inlet esting  journals  made  during  several  years  spent  in  distant  voyages, 
btid  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fair  authoress  (for  it  is  a lady  whose 
observations  are  here  recorded)  will  at  some  early  period  be  induced 
to  permit  the  entire  publication,  dtough  her  diffidence  will  not  at  pre- 
sent permit  her  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  appalling  shape  of  a 
quarto.  , 

. On  Sunday,  the  15th  May,  1803,  we  descried  the  extensive  reef 
mentioned  by  Capt.Cook  as  lying  off  the  south-east  end  of  New  Cale- 
donia. During  that  and  the  following  day  we  ran  before  a fresh 
breeze  along  the  reef,  which  appeared  to  bind  all  the  western  side  of 
‘this  extensive  island.  This  part  of  it  being  wholly  unexplored  and 
unknown,  a very  high  mountain  which  we  passed  on  the  16th received 
the  name  of  Mount  Buffalo. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  master  was  sent  to  examine  an  opening 
in  the  reef.  On  his  return  he  reported  that  it  formed  a safe  entrance 

to 
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a very  extensive  harbour.  The  following  day  it  blew  a strong  gale, 
and  we  stood  off  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. , It  continued 
blowing  with  great  violence  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when 
we  bore  up,  and  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  reef,  and  at  six 
P.  M.  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  in  four  fathoms  water.  The  open- 
ing in  the  reef  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  one  mile  broad,  ai)d 
; the  distance  from  that  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  four  miles,  a 
. deep  channel  and  sandy  bottom.  The  extent  of  the  harbour,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  struck  us  with  asto- 
nishment, particularly  after  entering  it  through  such  a narrow  pas- 
sage. 

A number  of  islands,  of  various  forms  aud  sizes,  diversified  this 
J sheet  of  water.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  chains  of  stupendous 
mountains,  rising  one  behind  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  many  of  the  tops  of  which  were  hid  by  the  clouds.  The  vallies 
between  them  were  covered  with  trees,  and  the  verdure  they  exhibited 
from  their  depth  and  distance  assumed  a sombre  shade,  whilst  lighter 
tints  and  various  shrubs  that  ornamented  the  bases  of  the  islands  were 
softened  and  improved  by  the  setting  sun.  The  whole  was  a solemn, 
silent,  and  majestic  scene,  and  impressed  the  mind  with  the  grandeur 
of  sequestered  nature,  and  with  feelings  of  tranquil  enjoyment. 

Capt.  K.  came  into  the  harbour  for  the  purpose  ol  watering  (the 
number  of  passengers  and  stock  on  board  having  consumed  a great 
quantity  of  water  in  our  passage  to  Norfolk  Island)  but  finding  it  so 
eligible  a one,  he  took  a survey  of  it,  which  detained  us  a fortnight  be* 
.yond  the  intended  time  of  our  departure. 

. At  day- light  the  next  morning  a canoe  was  seen  paddling  towards 
a small  island  that  lay  about  a mile  from  the  ship,  when  two  of  the 
natives  got  out  of  it  and  seated  themselves  on  a rock  ; after  gazing  at 
the  ship  for  some  time,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  repeatedly  called 
out  ,Cooey  at  which  we  were  not  a little  surprised,  it  beingj  the  same 
word  which  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson  make  use  of  as  a friendly  in- 
vitation. Being  answered  from  the  ship,  they  returned  to  their  canoe, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  two  others.  They  approached  with  great 
caution,  but  at  length  came  under  the  stern.  There  were  five  men  in 
one  of  the  canoes,  and  three  in  each  of  the  others.  They  were  tall, 
stout,  good  looking  men,  with  high  foreheads,  and  chearful  open 
xountenances,  and  in  colour  nearly  black.  Some  printed  cottons  and 
a few  shewy  articles  being  given  them  from  the  cabin  window,  they 
gave  some  fine  mullet  and  some  yams  in  return,  but  could  not  be4 pre- 
vailed upon  to  come  on  board,  till  a small  piece  of  red  serge  was  held 
up  to  view  from  one  of  the  gangways,  which  they  were  so  eager  to 
possess,  that  three  of  them  ventured  up  the  side  of  the  ship  without 
■ Amber  hesitation.  One  of  these  we  supposed,  from  his  peculiar  head- 
dress, to  be  a chief.  This  was  a sort  of  cap,  made  of  very  hue  bark, 
projecting  very  far  from  the  head  behind,  bound  tight  round  it  with  a 
fillet,  and  adorned  on  one  side  by  a bunch  of  feathers,  which  ap- 
peared tube  heron’s.  He  was  ol  a lighter  colour, and  taller  than  the 
ethers*  A lady  on  board  the  Buffalo  tied  a broad  pink  sash  across  his 
. * * • * ' shoulders* 
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shoulders,  which  pleased  him  so  touch  that  he  sat  by  her  all  the  time 
they  were  at  breakfast,  of  which,  however,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  partake. 

* The  pinnace  and  cutter,  with  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  master, 
were  sent  to  look  for  a water;ng-place,  but  returned  iu  the  evening 
without  having  found  any.  ’ In  attempting  to  land  .they  had  a skirmish 
with  the  natives,  in  which  one  of  the  crew  of  the  pinnace  was  speared 
in  the  thigh.  The  marines  bred  some  small  shot  amongst  the  natives, 
which  dispersed  them  so  rapidly  that  our  people  were  not  able  to 
Ascertain  whether  any  of  them  were  wounded  by  it.  . . * * 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  the  boats  were  again  sent  in  search  of 
water.  Whilst  we  were  at  breakfast  a number  of  canoes  came  round 
the  ship,  containing  about  fifty  natives.  The  man  who  had  thrown 
the  spear  at  the  seaman  the  day  before  was  observed  in  one  of  these 
canoes,  sitting  very  thoughtful  and  dejected.  When  his  canoe  came 
under  the  gangway,  he  caught  hold  of  the  rope*  and  was  up. the  side 
of  the  ship  in  an  instant,  when  he  made  us  to  understand  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  man  he  had  speared.  It  being  only  a flesh  wound, 
the  mail  was  able  to  come  on  deck  to  him.  When  the  dressing  was 
taken  off' for  him  to  see  the  wound,  he  seemed  much  agitated,*  wept 
exceedingly,  and  offered  him  yams,  fishing-nets,  and  a variety  of  other 
things  as  peace-offerings.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  with  a 
British  tar  this  first  concession  on  the  part  of  the  offender  obliterated 
every  trace  of  resentment. 

: As  hostilities  had  commenced  so  early,  we  had  feared  very  unplea* 
sant  consequences,  and  we  were  proport ionably  satisfied  with  what  we 
then  hoped  was  their  speedy  termination  in  so  amicable  a manner. 
The  greatest  confidence  now  appeared  to  take  place,  and  a barter  com- 
menced much  to  our  advantage.  Two  very  fine  large  green  turtle 
were  given  to  two  of  the  seamen  for  the  sleeve  of  an  old  blue  jacket 
cut  in  two.  At  noon  the  boats  returned,  without  having  met  with  any 
molestation,  and  having  discovered  a lagoon  of  fine  soft  water. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  several  canoes  of  a considerably  larger  size 
than  any  we  had  yet  seen  came  off'  to  us.  The  natives  who  came  in 
them  were  of  a larger  make  than  those  who  had  visited  us  before. 
Their  projecting  brows  and  ferocious  countenances  gave  an  idea  of 
cannibalism;  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  race,  or  to  in- 
habit the  same  part  of  the  country  with  those  that  have  already  been 
described. 

The  pinnace  returned  from  the  watering-place  with  the  first  lieute- 
nant, by  whom  an  account  was  received  of  a disturbance  that  had 
taken  place  on  shore.  A party  of  the  natives,  who  were  standing  on 
the  beach  when  our  men  landed,  had  cut  away  a part  of  the  boat’s 
painter,  and  when  it  was  demanded  back,  had  given  it  up  with  great 
reluctance,  brandishing  their  spears  and  throwing  themselves  into  me- 
nacing attitudes ; when  the  boat  put  off  from  the  shore  several  spears 
were  thrown.  A short  time  after  the  return  of  the  pinnace,  a much 
larger  canoe  than  those  alongside,  having  thirteen  natives  in  it,  came  off 
to  the  ship,  and  the  first  lieutenant  immediately  pointed  out  two  of  the 
j • men 
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men  in  it  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  attack.  One  of  them 
held  the  very  spear  that  had  first  been  thrown,  but  which  fell  short  of 
the  boat.  This  circumstance  was  known  front  the  spear  being  a white 
one,  whilst  all  the  others  were  black.  One  of  the  natives  from  this 
canoe  having  cotne  on  board,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  white 
spear  must  be  given  up.  He  communicated  this  to  his  countrymen 
without  leaving  the  ship;  but  as  they  persisted  in  refusing,  in  order  to 
intimidate  them,  and  to  deter  them  from  further  hostilities,  one  of  the 
large  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  was  fired  over  their  lieads.  At  this 
they  appeared  more  enraged  than  frightened.  Having  paddled  off  to 
a little  distance,  one  of  them,  who  we  supposed  was  a chief,  ha- 
rangued them  for  some  time,  distorting  his  features,  and  making 
strange  gestures.  They  appeared  to  pay  great  attention  to  whit  he 
said,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  they  all  set  up  a loud  shout. 
This  was  considered  as  a war-hoop,  and  a shower  of  spears  was  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Capt.  K.  however,  presenting  a musquet  to  the 
breast  of  the  native  who  was  on  board,  threatened  to  fire  it,  unless  he 
caused  the  white  spear  to  be  given  up.  He  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  canoe  to  effect  this,  which,  after  some  further  altercation,  was 
accomplished.  Soon  after  this  they  began  to  paddle  off,  all  of  them 
exclaiming  in  the  same  words,  and  pointing  to  the  shore,  but  whether 
it  was  a threat  of  revenge,  or  an  offer  of  reconciliation,  which  they  ut- 
tered, we  were  then  at  a loss  to  determine.  The  next  morning,  how1- 
ever,  proved  it  to  be  the  latter,  for  several  of  the  same  canoes,  and 
some  other  large  ones,  containing  ten  or  twelve  natives  in  each,  slowly 
advanced  towards  the  ship.  The  men  in  them  held  their  fingers  to 
their  ears,  to  intimate  that  they  were  afraid  of  or  annoyed  by  the  noise 
of  the  great  gun  which  they  had  heard  the  preceding  day.  Their 
heads  were  decorated  with  green  boughs,  which  we  concluded  was  a 
symbol  of  peace.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  ship’s  side,  the  white 
spear  was  returned  to  them,  and  they  immediately  began  as  formerly 
to  barter  their  spears  and  bngos  for  trilles.  Several  of  them  came  oti 
board,  and  two'of  them  had  their  beards  shaved  off. 

Bagos  is  the  name  they  give  to  their  clubs,  which  are  of  a large  size, 
of  various  forms  and  materials.  They  shew  great  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  weapons,  considering  they  have  no  implements 
but  sharp  stones  or  shells. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a little  excursion  was  planned  by  the 
officers  and  passengers  to  a beautiful  little  island  about  a mile  from  the 
ship,  but  a very  heavy  rain  coming  on  just  as  they  had  landed,  spoiled 
their  expected  amusement.  In  theevening  a double  canoe,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  beeu  seen,  came  alongside,  with  sundry 
articles  to  barter.  Several  of  the  men  who  had  paid  us  a visit  on  the 
1 0th  were  in  her.  A complete  platform  was  formed  across  the  two 
hulls,  on  which  were  their  fires.  The  most  curious  thing  about  her 
were  two  round  holes  in  a plank  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  platform, 
through  each  of  which  a paddle  was  introduced,  with  which  they 
sculled  in  a perpendicular  directum. 

♦ 

• * 

(T o be  continued.  J 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Athcn&um. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  ON  INEQUALITY  OF 

CONDITIONS. 

Sir,  * ' 

, u WHATEVER  is,  is  right,’**  is  a splendid  maxim  in 

theology,  and  which  cannot  be  controverted  by  one  who  admits  a su- 
preme ruler  of  the  universe,  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
.and  goodness.  But  however  true  as  a general  position,  its  applica- 
tion in  particular  instances  to  account  for  the  existence  of  what  we  can- 
not help  regarding  as  evils , is  liable  to  much  speculative  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  to  some  practical  inconvenience.  If  a zealous  vindicator  of 
the  ways  of  providence  takes  upon  himself  to  set  forth  in  striking  co- 
lours the  good  educed  from  seeming  evil,  there  may  be  a danger  of 
discouraging  those  efforts  for  the  removal,  of  evil  in  which  human  wis- 
dom and  industry  seem  most  laudably  employed.  The  pious  maho- 
ruetan,  who  is  convinced  that  the  plague  is  a kind  dispensation  of 
providence  to  save  half  the  human  species  from  the  worse  death  by 
/amine,  is  not  likely  to  use  means  for  stopping  its  ravages.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  respect  to  war,  and  a number  of  other  evils  natural 
and  moral,  all  of  which  an  ingenious  reasoner  may  shew  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  beneficial  effects,  and  may  argue  that  they  are  therefore 
within  the  plan  of  providence.  But  whatever  that  plan  may  be  (of 
which  we  can  only  form  conjectures)  it  is,  l conceive,  the  business  of 
man  to  correct,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  every  thing  which  appears 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  evil ; nor  should  he  readily  admit  the  notion 
that  one  evil  is  a necessary  remedy  for  another. 

These  considerations  have  prevented  me  from  entirely  coinciding  in 
opinion  with  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  writer  of  the  paper  on  the  In- 
.equahty  of  Conditions  inserted  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  though  it 
contains  much  that  1 admire  and  approve.  I think  the  investigation 
of  those  causes  which  produce  a levelling  effect  in  society  equally  just 
and  acute;  but  I feel  reluctant  to  admit  some  of  the  practical  inferences 
deduced  from  it.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  grasp- 
ing, insatiable,  and  unfeeling  nature  of  exorbitant  wealth;  and  no  one 
views  with  more  detestation  the  conduct  of  those  who,  with  the  exte- 
rior of  religion  and  the  ostentation  of  humanity,  are  ever  ready  to  use 
all  the  means  in  them  power  for  spreading  the  flames  of  war,  and  in- 
volving whole  nations  in  calamity,  for  the  sake  of  some  trifling  advan- 
tage, not  to  their  country,  not  even  to  commerce  in  general,  but  to 
their  own  particular  branch  of  traffic.  * To  see  their  schemes  defeated 
by  a wise  and  equitable  administration  would  afford  me  much  plea- 
sure, nor  should  J be  sorry  to  observe  their  wealth  melting  away 
under  the  burdens  and  losses  which  .their  selfish  policy  has  created. 
But  I confess  I view  with  no  satisfaction  the  defalcations  of  their 
.overgrown  property  made  by  fraud  and  pillage.  A corruption  of 
morals  in  the  lower  classes  appears  to  me  an  fevil  which  no  occasional 
good  can  compensate;  and  it  is  not  from  emolument  acquired  in  that 

way 
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way  that  I should  expect  any  beneficial  operation  towards  redressing 
the  inequality  with  which  the  good  things  of'  life  are  distributed. 
Burns’s  poor  mousie , that  frugally  maintained  a family  with  the  glean- 
ings of  a full  harvest,  is,  I believe,  a 'very  inexact  comparison  for  the 
Lumper  and  mud-lark , whose  depredations  imply  an  irregular  and 
savage  mode  of  life,  and  who  are  probably  not  less  the  pests  of  their 
own  families  than,  of  the  public.  I am  not  prepared,  therefore,  to 
allow  that  even  ceeteris  mancnlibus  a strong  principle  of  honesty  in  the 
inferior  orders  of  society  would  be  an  evil;  for  their  gains  in  that 
case,  If  less  considerable,  would  be  more  regular,  and  more  likely  to 
accumulate,  so  as  in  time  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  improving  their 
condition.  Manufactures  and  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
success,  amid  rivalries  and  competitions,  without  great  eucourageiuents 
as  well  to  the  labouring  hand  as  to  the  directing  head ; and  in  fact,  the 
services  of  the  lower  classes  are  always  most  amply  paid  where  there 
is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  raising  large  fortunes.  I do  not  regard 
it  as  a violation  of  honesty  for  the  poor  to  take  every  allowable  method 
of  enhancing  the  comparative  valuation  of  their  services.  This  is, 
indeed,  a part  of  44  the  secret  combination  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,”  which  your  correspondent  enumerates  among  the  levelling 
causes,  but  justly  does  not  include  among  vices.  If  nature  has  said  any 
thing  on  this  head,  it  is,  that  the  man  who  can  do  for  another  what 
that  person  cannot  or  will  not  do  for  himself,  has  a right  to  make  the 
best  bargain  for  his  service  that  he  is  able  to  do.  Law,  indeed,  has 
rendered  the  combinations  of  workmen  criminal,  whilst  those  of  mas- 
ters are  permitted;  but  in  this  case  it  appears  to  have  deviated  front 
equity.  1 would  not  pronounce  harshly  upon  what  are  usually  called 
impositions  when  practised  by  the  low  against  the  high ; that  is,  making 
advantage  of  the  occasional  necessities  of  the  latter;  provided  they 
stop  short  of  actual  fraud.  But  whenever  the  barriers  of  meum  and 
tiium  are  broken  down — whenever  the  poor  man  takes  what  he  is  sen- 
sible is  not  his  owfi  but  another's  (and  he  never  mistakes  in  this  point) 
then  a depravation  of  moral  character  commences,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  evils  to  himself,  and  surely  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
remedial  processes  employed  by  providence,  if  the  views  of  providence 
and  of  man  have  any  thing  in  common. 

On  the  whole,  1 think  your  correspondent  highly  laudable  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  to  the  rich,  that  they  themselves  are  the  causes  of 
much  that  they  complain  of  in  the  poor;  that  it  ought  to  be  their  aim 
to  soften  and  alleviate  the  inequality  of  conditions  by  approximation, 
rather  than  aggravate  it  by  the  exertions  of  power;  and  that  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  monopolize  the  advantages  of  life,  vice,  among 
other  things,  will  rise  up  to  redress  the  injury.  Hut  this  vice  appears 
to  ine  art  additional  evil,  which  all  means  should  be  employed  to  com- 
bat, even  though  the  state  of  things  in  other  respects  remain  die 

same.  .... 

* * . ♦ ♦ 

Yours,  See.  I DEMQPHM.t/S. 
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To  (he  Editor  of  the  Jthenaum.  • • 

% * r 

APOCRYPHA  READ  IN  CHURCHES.  ' 

Sir,  ‘ ’ 

IN  perusing  a very  able  and  highly  entertaining  work  re- 
cently published,  entitled,  “ Letters  from  England,  by  Don  Manuel 
Alvarez  Espriella,”  an  intelligent  Spaniard,  who  lately  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  this  country,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
error  into  which  the  translator  has,  probably  through  inadvertence, 
fallen.  The  Spaniard,  like  a true  son  of  his  church,  is  discussing 
(Vol  iii.  Let.  64.)  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  general  use  of 
the  scripture  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ; and,  in  this  connection,  cites’ 
from  Bell armine  an  anecdote  of  a good  woman,  who  very  naturally 
took  umbrage  at  hearing  the  libel  on  her  sex,  contained  in  the  twenty^ 
fifth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  read  by  the  officiating  minister  in  the 
public  service  of  the  church  of  England.  To  this  anecdote  the  trans- 
lator has  subjoined  the  following  note : — “ Bellarmine,  unluckily  for 
this  story,  did  not  know,  and  his  catholic  eye-witness  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  the  Apocrypha  is  never  read  in  cur  churches .”  It  is  to  this 
latter  assertion,  Sir,  that  I object  as  not  strictly  accurate.  • If  tl»e 
writer  will  only  be  at  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  sixth  article  of  the 
church  of  England,  be  will  find  that  the  Apocrypha  is  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  its  public  service;  not,  indeed,  because  it  is  re- 
garded by  her  as  canonical,  or  as  conclusive  in  respect  to  any  point  of 
doctrine,  but  44  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners.”  In 
the  preface,  prefixed  to  the  present  Common  Prayer  by  the  Bishops 
who  were  appointed  by  royal  authority  to  revise  it.  these  reverend 
prelates  state,  that  the  book,  as  altered  by  them,  is,  with  regard  to  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  44  more  profitable  {than  the  former  Liturgy) 
because  many  things  are  left  out,  whereof  some  are  untrue,  some  un- 
certain, some  vain  and  superstitious,  and  nothing  is  ordained  to  be 
read  but  the  very  pure  word  of  God,  the  holy  scriptures,  or  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  same.”  On  referring  to  the  table  of  lessons,  or- 
dained in  this  their  new  o t altered  work*  we  learn  that  what  they 
mean  by  the  things  that  are  “agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,”  con- 
sist of  the  greater  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  even  some  passages 
which  are  certainly  not  very  well  calculated  “ for  example  of  life  or 
Instruction  of  manners.”  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus 
is  appointed  in  the  table  to  be  read  on  the  sixth  of  November,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  verse,  the  rubrick  not  enjoining  the  read- 
ing of  the  remainder*  in  which  the  passage  referred  to  in  Bellarmine's 
anecdote  is  contained.  As,  however,  Bellarraine’s  story  must  have 
arisen  previous  to  the  revision  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  which  this 
portion  came  to  be  omitted,  there  is  nothing  in  the  account,  bating  its 
extravagance,  which  can  go  to  disprove  its  authenticity;  for  antece- 
dently to  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  stood 
in  the  order  of  the  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  public  services  of  our 
churches. 
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I offer  these  observations  with  no  invidious  design  of  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  work  in  question;  on  the  contrary,  my  only  wish  is  to 
set  the  translator  right  in  a trifling  mistake,  which  he  may  hereafter 
correct;  anticipating,  as  I do,  from  its  merit,  that  the  publication  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us  will  soon  acquire  a just  and  well-earned  po- 
pularity. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  S.  S. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  SOME  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS 

Noticed,  in  a former  Number . 

THE  several  wonderful  relations  contained  in  the  “Antidote 
'against  Atheism”  (the  first  work  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Henry  More’s 
philosophical  writings,  printed  at  London  1642,  to  which  I for- 
merly alluded)  form  as  curious  and  interesting  a body  of  “ Popular 
Superstitions”  as  can  any  where  be  met  with.  I shall  at  present 
content  myself  with  mentioning  the  heads  only  of  most  of  these  extra- 
ordinary stories,  intending  to  be  more  particular  as  to  the  two  con- 
cluding ones,  which  are  connected  with  the  strange  belief  in  u Vam-  . 
pyres.*' 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  following  articles. 

1.  The  moving  of  a sieve  by  a charm.  Coskinomancy. 

2.  A magical  case  of  an  horse. 

3.  The  charming  of  serpents. 

4;  A strange  example  of  one  death-stricken  as  he  walked  the 
street. 

5.  A story  of  a sudden  wind  that  had  like  to  have  thrown  down 
the  gallows  at  the  hanging  of  two  witches. 

The  following,  among  others,  are  the  contents  of  the  third. 

1 . That  winds  and  tempests  are  raised  upon  mere  ceremonies  or 
forms  of  words. 

2.  Examples  of  the  power  of  devils  over  meteors,. rain,  or  thun- 
der. * 

3.  Margaret  Warine  discharged  upon  an  oak  at  a thunder-clap. 

4.  Amantius  and  Rotarius  cast  headlong  out  of  a cloud  upon  a 
house-top. 

5.  The  witch  of  Constance  seen  by  shepheards  to  ride  through  the 
aire. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  exploits  of  the  devil  of  Macon. 

Chap.  4. 

1 . The  supernatural  effects  observed  in  the  bewitched  children  of 
Mr.  Throgmorton  and  Mrs.  Muschamp. 

2.  The  possession  of  the  religious  virgins  of  Werts. 

3.  Story  of  the  famous  abbatess,  Magdalena  Crucia,  her  useless  and 
ludicrous  miracles.  That  she  was  a sorceress,  and  married  to  the 

Vol.  II.  2 K devil. 
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devil.  That  her  story  is  neither  the  figment  of  priests,  nor  delusion 
of  melancholy. 

Chap.  5. 

1.  Vomitings  of  pius,  nails,  needles,  glass,  iron,  haire,  &c.  fee. 

2.  Thirty  possessed  children  of  Amsterdam. 

3.  Of  a maid  demoniack  speaking  Greek. 

Chap.  6. 

1.  The  apparition  Eckerken. 

2.  Story  of  the  pied  piper. 

3.  Of  the  imps  and  witches.  Whether  these  old  women  be  guilty 
of  so  much  dotage  as  the  atheist  fancies  them.  That  such  things  pass 
between  them  and  ’their  imps  as  cannot  be  imputed  to  melancholy. 
Examination  of  foim  Winnick,  of  Molesworth. 

4.  The  reason  of  sealing  covenants  with  the  devil.  . 

Chap.  7. 

Story  of  Ann  Bodenham,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  her  conjura- 
tions, and  of  the  contract  entered  into  between  Anne  Styles  and  the 
devil. 

As  for  John  Winnick's  examination,  that  is  something  to  our  pur- 
pose. It  appears  that  this  was  a poor  labouring  man,  who  lost  his 
purse  with  7s.  in  it,  and  that  while  he  was  “banning,  and  cursing, 
and  raging”  about  it  in  a bam,  the  devil  appeared  to  him  “ in  like- 
ness of  a bear,  but  of  the  size  of  a coney,  and  promised  to  restore 
him  his  purse;  whereupon  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  most 
thoughtlessly  as  well  as  impiously  cried,  “ My  Lord  and  God  I thank 
you.”  Some  time  afterwards  the  bear-devil  came  again,  in  company 
with  a white-cat-devil  and  a coney-devil,  whom,  at  the  command  of 
the  bear-devil,  he  worshipped  also.  The  bear-devil  then  told  him  he 
must  have  his  soul  when  he  died,  and  must  suck  some  blood  of  his. 
body,  to  seal  the  covenant.  * “To  all  which  he  agreed;  and  so  the 
bear-spirit,  leaping  up  to  his  shoulder,  pricked  him  on  the  head , and 
thence  took  blood  f And  ever  after  aU  three  “ came  to  him  once 
every  twenty-four  hours  and  sucked  on  his  body , where  the  marks  are 
still  found.  And  this  they  did  for  twenty-nine  years  together.” 

We  now  come  to  the  relations  which  I more  particularly  wished  to 
notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  a “ Shoe-maker  of  Breslaw,”  who  on 
a Friday,  betimes  in  the  morning,  in  the  further  parts  of  his  house, 
where  there  was  a garden  adjoining,  cut  his  own  throat  with  a shoe- 
maker’s knife.” 

The  family  gave  out  that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  “ got  him 
washed,  and  laid  linens  so  handsomely  about  him,  that  even  they  that 
saw  him  afterwards  had  no  suspicion  but  that  he  did  die  of  that  dis- 
ease ; and  so  he  had  an  honest  burial,  with  a funeral  sermon,  and  other 
circumstances  becoming  one  of  his  rank  and  reputation.” 

Six  weeks,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  before  rumours  of  the  Tact 
were  by  some  means  or  other  spread  about  the  town.  The  magistracy 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  body  taken  up  and  examined,  but  the 

widow 
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widow  violently’  opposed  it;  and,  though  at  last  she  confessed  the 
truth,  yet  by  her  persuasions  and  entreaties,  wrought  so  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  council,  that  many  seemed  inclined  to  spare  her  the  shame 
and  mortification  of  such  an  exposure. 

“ But,  while  these  things  were  in  agitation,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  there  appears  a spectrum  in  the  exact  shape 
and  habit  of  the  deceased,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night  but  at  mid- 
day. Those  that  were  asleep  it  terrified  with  horrible  visions;  those 
that  were  waking  it  would  strike,  pull,  or  press,  lying  heavy  upon  them 
like  ail  E phial  Us ; so  that  there  were  perpetual  complaints  every 
morning  of  their  last  night’s  rest  throughout  the  town.” 

Still  the  frieuds  of  the  deceased  were  more  and  more  urgent  in  their 
desires  to  have  the  affair  hushed  up,  and  to  prevent  the  threatened  ex- 
posure. 

“But  while  by  these  means  the  business  was  still  protracted,  there 
were  such  stirs  and  tumults  in  the  town,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
described;  for,  no  sooner  did  the  sun  hide  his  head,  but  this  spec- 
trum would  be  sure  to  appear,  so  that  every  body  was  fain  to  look 
about  him  and  stand  upon  his  guard— a sore  trouble  to  those  whom 
the  labours  of  the  day  made  more  sensible  of  the  want  of  rest  iu  the 
night.” 

Then  follows  a more  particular  account  of  the  freaks  of  this  spec- 
trum, for  which  I refer  the  reader  to  the  book. 

44  In  brief,  he  was  so  troublesome,  that  the  people  were  ready  to 
Ibriake  their  houses  and  seek  other  dwellings,  and  the  magistrates  so 
awakened  at  their  perpetual  complaints  of  him,  that  at  last  they  re- 
solved, the  president  agreeing,  to  dig  up  the  body. 

44  He  had  lain  in  the  ground  near  eight  mouths,  from  Sept.  22, 
1591,  to  April  18,  1592.  When  he  was  digged  up,  which  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistracy  of  the  town,  his  body  was  found  entire, 
sot  at  all  putrid,  uo  ill  smell  about  him,  saving  the  mustiness  of  the 
grave  clothes,  his  joints  limber  and  flexible  as  in  those  that  are  alive, 
his  skin  only  flaccid,  but  a more  fresh  grown  in  the  room  of  it,  the 
wound  in  his  throat  gaping,  but  no  gear  nor  corruption  in  it ; there 
was  also  observed  a magical  mark  in  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
viz . an  excrescency  in  the  form  of  a rose. 

44  His  body  was  kept  out  of  the  earth  from  the  18th  to  the  24th;  at 
what  time  many  both  of  the  same  town  and  others  came  daily  to  view 
him. 

44  These  unquiet  stirs  did  not  cease  for  all  this,  which  they  after 
attempted  to  appease  by  burying  the  corpse  under  the  gallows,  but 
in  vain,  for  they  were  as  much  as  ever,  if  not  more,  he  now  not 
sparing  his  own  family,  insomuch  that  the  widow  at  last  went  herself 
to  the  magistrate,”  and  gave  up  the  whole  direction  of  the  business  to 
him. 

41  Wherefore,  on  the  7th  of  May  he  was  again  digged  up,  and  it 
, was  observed  that  he  was  grown  more  sensibly  fleshy  since  his  last 
interment.  To  be  short,  they  cut  off  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  of  the 
corpse,  and  opening  his  back,  took  out  the  heart,  which  was  as  fresh 
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and  entire  as  in  a calf  newly  killed.  These,  together  with  his  body, 
they  put  on  a pile  of  wood,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes  (which  they  care- 
fully sweeping  together  and  putting  into  a sack,  that  none  might  get 
them  for  wicked  uses)  poured  them  into  the  river,  after  which  the 
spectrum  was  never  seen  more.” 

We  should  not  omit  that  the  same  thing  “ also  happened  in  his 
maid  that  died  after  him,  who  appeared  within  eight  days  after  her 
death  to  her  fellow-servant,  and  lay  so  heavy  upon  her,  that  she 
brought  upon  her  a great  swelling  of  her  eyes.” 

She  also  played  several  other  pranks  too  tedious  to  mention,  but 
% “ at  last,  her  body  being  digged  up  and  burned,  the  apparition  was 
never  seen  more.” 

The  second  story  is  of  one  “Johannes  Cuntius,”  a citizen  of 
Pcntsch,  in  Silesia,  “near  60  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  that  town,  very  fair  in  his  carriage,  and  unblameable  to  men’s  think- 
ing, in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.”  This  worthy  gentleman,  having 
been  invited  one  night  by  the  mayor  to  supper,  got  leave  first  to  go 
home  about  some  business,  leaving  this  sentence  behind  him,  “ It’s 
good  to  be  merry  white  wc  may , Jor  mischiefs  grow  up  fast  enough 
daily.*1 

The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  relate,  that  going  into  his  stable  he 
received  a kick  from  one  of  his  horses,  “being  mad  and  metalsome,” 
after  which  he  cried  out  “ wo  is  me,  how  do  I burn  and  am  all  on  a 
firel”  He  then  fell  sick  in  body  and  afflicted  in  mind,  and  often, 
while  in  his  bed,  deplored  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  which  he  used  to 
say  “ were  utterly  unpardonable.”  He  died,  however,  without  con- 
fession. 

“He  gave  up  the  ghost  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  at  wrhat 
time  a black  cat,  opening  the  casement  with  her  nails,  ran  to  his  bed, 
and  violently  scratched  his  face  and  the  bolster,  as  if  she  endeavoured 
by  force  to  remove  him  out  of  the  place  where  he  lay.  * But  the  cat 
aftenvards  suddenly  was  gone,  and  she  was  no  sooner  gone  than  he 
breathed  his  last.” 

A “ fair  tale  w*as  made  to  the  pastor  of  the  parish,”  and  Cuntius 
buried  accordingly  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar.  A violent  tempest 
arose  immediately  on  his  death,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  interred  all  was 
calm. 

“ He  had  not  been  dead  a day  or  two,  but  several  rumours  wrere 
spread  in  the  tow  n of  a Spiritus  incubus , or  £phiallcs)  in  the  shape  of 
Cuntius,  that  would  have  forced  a woman.  This  happened  before  he 
was  buried.  After  his  burial,  the  same  spectre  awakened  one  that  was 
sleeping  in  his  dining-room,  saying,  “ / can  scarce  with- hold  myself 
from  beating  thee  to  death.**  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Cuntius.” 

Like  the  Shoe-maker  of  Breslau',  he  played  an  infinite  number  of 
other  pranks,  as  “ appearing  to  a gossip  of  his  in  behalf  of  his  child,” 
“ his  miserable  usage  ol  the  parson  of  the  parish  and  his  family,” 
“ gallopping  up  and  down  like  a wanton  horse  in  the  court  of  his 
house,”  “ bruising  of  the  body  of  a child  of  a certain  smith’s,.*  and 
making  his  bones  so  soft  that  you  might  wrap  the  corps  on  heaps  like 
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a glove,”  “ miserably  tugging  all  uight  with  a Jew,”'<u  his  dreadful 
accosting  of  a waggoner,”  “ his  drinking  up  the  milk  in  the  milk- 
howls,  and  flinging  dung  into  them,”  “ his  defiling  the  water  in  the 
font  and  fouling  the  altar-cloth  on  the  side  nearest  his  grave  with 
dirty  bloody  spots,”  “sucking  dry  the  cows,  and  tying  their  tails 
like  the  tail  of  an  horse,”  “ looking  out  of  the  window  of  a low  tower 
and  suddenly  changing  himself  into  the  form  of  a long  staff,”  “ pelt- 
ing one  of  the  women  that  washed  his  corpse,”  “ attempting  to  kiss 
another  who,  excusing  herself,  and  saying,  My  Cunlius , thou  seesthow 
old , wrinckled , and  deformed  / urn,  and  how  unfit  for  these  kind  of 
sports , he  suddenly  set  up  a loud  laughter  and  vanished. 

“ \Ve  will  adde  one  passage  more  that  is  a little  remarkable.  His 
grave- stone  was  turned  of  one  side,  shelving,  and  there  were  several 
holes  in  the  earth,  about  the  bigness  ol  mouse-holes,  that  went  down 
to  his  coffin,  which,  however  they  were  filled  up  and  made  plain  over 
night,  yet  they  were  sure  to  be  laid  open  the  next  morning.” 

The  unhappy  town  suffered  greatly  by  these  strange  proceedings. 
“ None  would  lodge  in  it,  trade  decayed,  and  the  citizens  were  impo- 
verished.?* 

“ To  be  short,  therefore,  finding  no  rest,  nor  being  able  to  excogi- 
tate any  better  remedy,  they  dug  up  Cuntius's  body,  with  several 
others  buried  both  before  and  after  him.  But  those  both  after  and  be- 
fore were  so  putrified  and  rotten,  their  skulls  broken,  and  the  sutures 
of  them  gaping,  that  they  were  not  to  be  known.  But  it  was  quite 
otherwise  inCuntius;  his  skin  was  tender  and  florid,  his  joynts  not  at 
all  stiff,  but  limber  and  moveable,  and  a staff  being  put  into  his  hand, 
he  grasped  it  with  his  fingers  very  fast ; his  eyes  also  of  themselves 
would  be  one  time  open  and  another  time  shut ; they  opened  a vein  in 
his  leg,  ^nd  the  blood  sprang  out  as  fresh  as  in  the  living;  his  nose 
was  entire  and  full,  not  sharp,  as  in  those  that  are  ghastly,  sick,  or 
quite  dead ; and  yet  Guntius  his  body  had  lien  in  the  grave  from  Feb. 
8 to  July  20,  which  is  almost  half  a year.” 

u It  was  easily  discernible  where  the  fault  lay.”  Judges  werecon- 
stituted  and  sentence  pronounced  on  the  carcase.  “ Whereupon  there 
were  masons  provided  to  make  a hole  in  the  wall  near  the  altar  to  get 
the  body  through,  which  being  pulled  at  with  a rope,  it  was  so  ex- 
ceeding heavy  that  the  rope  broke  and  they  could  scarce  stir  him.” 
At  last  they  got  him  on  the  cart.  It  happened  that  the  very  horse 
which  had  kicked  this  wicked  alderman  was  appointed  to  draw  his 
body;  but,  though  “a  lusty-bodied  jade,”  “ it  put  him  to  it  so,  that 
he  was  ready  to  fall  down  ever  and  anon,  quite  out  of  breath  with  so 
intolerable  a load.”  Two  men,  nevertheless,  soon  drew  the  cart  with 
ease. 

“His  body,  when  brought  to  the  fire,  proved  as  unwilling  to  be 
burnt  as  before  to  be  drawn,  so  that  the  executioner  was  fain  with 
hooks  to  pull  him  out  and  cut  him  to  pieces  to  make  him  burn ; which 
Avhile  he  did,*  the  blood  was  found  so  pure  and  spirituous,  that  it 
'spurted  into  his  face  as  he  cut  him;  but  at  last,  not  without  the  ex- 
pence of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  great  billets,  all  was  turned  into 
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ashes,  which  they  carefully  sweeping  together,  as  in  the  foregoing 
story,  and  casting  them  into  the  river,  the  spectre  never  more  ap- 
peared. 

“ I must  confess,”  justly  concludes  our  learned  Doctor, 11 1 am  slow- 
witted  myself,  that  I cannot  so  much  as  imagine  what  the  atheist  will 
excogitate  for  a subterfuge  or  hiding-place  from  so  plain  and  evident 
convictions." 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  curious  performance  have,  among 
others,  the  following  heads: 

1.  Nocturnal  conventicles  of  witches.  Two  examples  thereof. 

2.  The  piping  of  John  of  Lembach  to  a conventicle  of  witches. 

3.  Dancing  of  men,  women,  and  cloven-footed  satyrs  at  mid-day. 

4.  John  Michael’s  dumb  music  on  his  crooked  staff  from  the  bough 
of  an  oak  at  that  antick  dancing. 

6.  Impress  of  a circle  with  cloven  feet  in  it  on  the  ground  where 
they  danced. * 

<5.  Of  fairy  circles,  8cc.  &c.  &c. 

In  Wolff’s  Memorabilia  (a  book  to  which  I have  already  referred  J 
may  be  found  another  grave  relation  to  the  same  effect.  “ In  the  year 
1567,  in  Trawtenau,  a town  of  Bohemia,  one  Stephen  Hubener,  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  accumulating  riches  and  building  magnificent 
houses,  to  the  admiration  of  all,  fell  sick  and  died,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp ; but,  soon  after  his  burial,  his  body  rose  again  and 
attacked  his  fellow  citizens,  falling  upon  them,  and  pressing  them  so 
heavily,  that  many  died;  but  some  others  recovering  from  the  disorder 
occasioned  by  such  rough  treatment,  all  confessed  that  they  had  been 
pressed  by  the  body  of  that  sick  man,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  that 
he  had  worn  while  living. 

44  The  magistracy  of  the  place  at  last  ordered  the  body  to  be  dug  up 
out  of  the  vault;  and,  though  it  had  lain  there  twenty  weeks,  yet  they 
found  it  still  uncorrupted,  and  with  as  great  a degree  of  corpulence  as 
is  usual  in  healthy  and  well-fed  persons.  The  executioner  was  order* 
ed  to  take  it  to  the  usual  place  of  execution  for  malefactors,  where  he 
beheaded  it  and  cut  out  the  heart,  when  blood  flowed  from  it  just  as  it 
Could  have  done  from  a person  that  instant  killed.  It  was  then  laid 
on  a pile  of  wood  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  presence  of  a great  con- 
course of  people,  and  never  appeared  afterwards  to  molest  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trawtenau.”  Wolfii  Mem.  tom.  2.  p.  926. 

In  the  same  book  I have  since  found  an  additional  instance  to  those 
I before  mentioned,  of  crosses  and  other  signs  from  heaven.  44  In  the 
year  1603  there  fell  in  higher  Alsace,  at  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  Land- 

shut. 

i 9 

9 I recollect  a similar  superstition  in  the  fields  on  which  now  stand  the  streets 
around  Tavistock-square.  There  were  several  marks  there  in  the  grass,  which 
the  people  believed  to  be  the  footstep*  of  the  devil,  who  had  passed  that  way  to 
carry  on  to  hell  with  him  two  sinners  of  brothers  who  were  fighting  a doel. 
The  grass  would  nevei  afterwards  grow  in  the  pits  he  made  with  bw  cloven 
foot. 
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shut,  and  elsewhere,  crosses  on  the  garments  of  men,  but  oftener  of 
women,  on  account,  as  I guess,  of  their  horrible  pride,  luxury,  ava- 
rice, homicides,  civil  wars,  disobedience  to  the  precepts  of  holy 
church,  and  other  vices.  They  were  of  a brown  colour  tending  to 
red,  and  those  who  endeavoured  to  efface  them  were  assaulted  by 
snakes  which  twisted  themselves  round  their  necks  and  entered  their 
mouths.  In  the  same  manner  at  Bamberg,  Egra,  Hoff,  Gulmbach,  in 
Misnia,  Bohemia,  and  almost  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  same 
crosses  were  seen  on  the  garments  of  men,  of  various  forms,  according 
to  all  the  forms  of  Christ’s  passion.” 

I have,  since  writing  my  former  paper  on  Popular  Superstitions, 
unexpectedly  discovered  a solution  of  these  curious  fictions.  They  are 
noticed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  late  44  History  of  the  House  of  Austria.” 
The  emperor  Maximilian  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  full  of  his  romantic  project  for  a new  crusade  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Turkish  empire ; and,  in  order  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
German  nobles,  he  announced  to  them  44  various  prodigies,  which  he 
held  forth  as  proofs  of  the  immediate  interference  of  heaven.” 

In  a circular  letter  addressed  to  the  German  States,  he  notices, 
among  others,  the  portents  which  I have  been  describing,  which,  he 
says,  44  does  not  indeed  denote  that  the  Germans  have  been  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  guilt,  but  rather  that  they  should  set  the  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  the  first  to  undertake  a crusade  against 
the  infidels.” 

Thus,  then,  is  the  whole  mystery  accounted  for;  and  the  right  re** 
verend  bishop  von  Hoorn  was  clearly  only  an  agent  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  his  preposterous  inventions. 

The  circumstances,  however,  obtained  very  general  credit,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Picus  Mirandula,  in  a poem  written  expressly  on  the 
subject,  where  44  he  describes  the  fanciful  marks  in  spirited”  but  not 
very  metrical 44  verse” 

44  Hie  demissa  recens  populi  raysteria  mirum 
Attoniti  inspectant  homines,  ac  inania  passim 
Inscribunt  puro  delapsa  insignia  coelo 
Sanguinolenta  crucis : clari  memoranda  triumphs 
• Effigies  late  spectantur,  spongia,  fiagra 
Visuntur,  tunica  incon9Utilis  intima,  clavi  . , 
Cemuntur,  multo  madefacti  sanguine,  lelum 
Quod  Sdcram  saevo  discreverat  impete  costam  t 

Pingitur,  excuditur  crista  spectabilis  ales; 

Ter  geminique  micant  tali,  quos  inclyta  Christi 
Jecerat  innocui  sortitus  tegmina  miles. 

Non  ignota  cano,  Caesar  monstravit,  et  ipsi 
Vidimus,  in  numeros  prompsit  Germania  testes.**  • 

^ee  Coxe’s  Hi#.  #f  Austria,  voL  i.  p.  S71, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaeum. 

Sir, 

THE  various  writers  on  English  grammar  have  scarcely  ex- 
plained, with  sufficient  precision,  the  proper  use  of  the  verbs  s/iall  and 
will,  with  the  preterites  should  and  would.  Many  persons  consider 
the  just  application  of  these  verbs  as  a sort  of  shibolelh , a test  of  a true- 
born  Englishman,  for  which  no  rule  can  be  given,  and  which  no  fo- 
reigners, not  even  our  fellow-subjects  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  can 
ever  learn.  The  latter  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  an 
Englishman,  however  uneducated,  will  never,  except  corrupted  by  an 
intercourse  with  strangers,  commit  an  error  in  this  respect.  Never-  * 
theless,  before  we  indulge  in  triumph  over  other  people,  it  becomes  us 
to  give,  if  possible,  a reason  for  our  own  conduct ; nor  ought  any  re- 
proach to  fall  on  those  who,  in  learning  a language,  err  on  .a  point 
concerning  which  no  rule  can  be  given. 

Allow  me  therefore  to  suggest  that  shall  and  will  are  two  distinct 
verbs,  which  interchange  their  meanings  in  the  different  persons . 
Shalt  and  should  express,  in  the  first  person,  simple  futurity.,  but  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  they  imply  a command  or  decision  of  the 
speaker.  On  the  contrary,  will  and  would  in  the  first  person  imply 
the  same  command  or  decision,  while  in  the  second  and  third  they  ex- 
press only  simple  futurity.  There  is,  however,  a third  verb,  will, 
in  every  one  of  the  three  persons,  which  expresses  the  decision  of  the 
person  spoken  of.  . 

This  is  best  understood  by  a table  of  each  verb  and  its  tenses. 

. * * •*  * ® 


N°  1 

expresses  simple  futurity. 

I shall 
Thou  wilt 
He  will 


N°  2, 

The  decision  of  the 
speaker. 


■ N°  3, 

The  decision  of  the  party 
spoken  of.  . . 


I will 
Thou  shalt 
He  shall 


I will 
Thou  wilt 
He  will 


We  shall 
You  will 
They  will. 


We  will 
You  shall 
They  shall. 


We  will 
You  will 
They  will. 


Preterite. 

I should 
Thou  wouldst 
He  would 

We  should 
You  would 
They  wTould. 


I would 
Thou  shouldst 
He  should 

. We  would 
You  should 
They  should. 


* I would 
Thou  wouldst 
He  would 

We  would 
You  would 
They  would. 


The  first  persons  singular  and  plural  in  both  tenses  of  the  verbs 
N°  2 and  3 are  necessarily  the  same,  because  the  speaker  and  the  party 
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spokeu  of  are  one,  and  therefore  N"  3 may  be  said  to  Have  no  first 
person.  The  only  apparent  ambiguity  „lies  between  the  second  per- 
sons of  N°  l and  3 ; but  the  verbs  .are  so  essentially  distinct  in  sense, 
that  this  is  never  perceived,  even  in  writing:  and  in  conversation  it  is 
always  avoided  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  N"  3. 

An  Englishman  says  to  his  friend,  “I  shall  be  very  glad,  to  see 
you,”  not,  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  “I  will  be  very  glad;”  the 
simple  futurity  only  is  here  proper  to  be  expressed,  for  an  effort  of  im- 
plied volition  destroys  the  civility.  It  is  no  compliment  to  any  one  to 
say,  “ I will  try  to  be  glad  to  see  you,”  and  the  expression  itself  is  a ' 
solecism.  Writers  on  experimental  philosophy  in  Scotland  often  say, 
“ If  we  make  such  and  such  an  experiment,  vve  will  find  the  result, 
&c.”  though  they  mean  simple  futurity — that  the  result  will  be  so. 
It  is  as  ridiculous  to  say  “ we  will  (that  is,  we  are  determined  to)  find 
the  result  so,”  as  to  say,  “ the  result  shall  be  so;”  or  else  to  under-" 
stand  the  verb  N'  3 instead  of  Nu  1,  the  result  will  (or  is  in  its  own 
mind  determined  to)  be  so.” 

A true  English  writer  is  so  much  on  his  guard  against  the  above 
error,  that  he  sometimes  falls  into  a contrary  fault;  .for  instance,  in  a 
note  of  civility  written,  as  usual,  in  the  third  person : — “^Ir.  A.  Imped 
to  have  sent  Mr.  B.  the  promised  books  this  morning,  but  is  disap- 
pointed. He  trusts,  however,  that  next  week  he  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  them.”  The  true  meaning  of  which  is,  “ he  con- 
fidently thinks  to  himself,  / shall  have  no  dijficulty  in  procuring 
them .”  The  writer  could  not  so  completely  transform  himself  in  idea 
into  a third  person,  as  to  forget  his  own  identity.  If  he  had  wanted 
to  say  ‘.‘  he  trusts  that  his  bookseller  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing them,”  the  third  person  beiug  evident,  no  doubt  could  have 
arisen  in  his  mind. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  the  three  verbs  in  question  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  a familiar  conversation  between  A,  B,  and  C,  in  which  each  verb 
is  numbered  wherever  it  occurs. 


A.  I shall  fall  down  the  precipice  if  I go  further  in  this  slippery 

i i 

path.  If  G goes  on  he  will  inevitably  tumble,  and  so  wilt  thou.  * 

1 2. 

We  shall  all  break  our  necks.  I will  turn  back. 

2 2 3 

B.  We  will  go  on  and  thou  shall  go  with  us,  whether  thou  wilt  or  . 

not.  * 

1 3 

A.  You  will  both  repent  when  too  late,  since  you  will  be  so  obsti- 

i i 

nate.  What  perverseness1.  They  will  suffer  and  I shall  be 

2 2 

blamed,  but  their  parents  shall  know  the  truth.  I will  bear  this 

2 ' i 

no  longer,  you  shall  both  turn  back.  I should  like  to  see  you 

1 . s . 

fall  if  I were  sure  you  would  not  hurt  vourselves,  and  then  you 

2 
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. f ' 3 * * 

should  obey  me  whether  you  would  or  not.  Your  parents  should 

3 

have  sent  some  one  with  you  that  you  would  have  attended  to, 

a 2 

but  they  would  not,  even  though  I would  have  had  them.  They 

would  be  very  sorry  to  see  what  I see,  and  they  would  be 
. obeyed. 

* 3 . 

C.  We  would  obey  thee  if  thou  wouldst  but  be  less  loquacious,  and 

♦ i . • 2 

whatever  may  happen,  I insist  that  thou  ihouldsl  not  blame  us*. 
\ 

Thou  wouldst  be  most  to  blame  for  alarming  us. 


. We  must  not  confound  with  the  foregoing  verbs  a fourth,  should  as 
a sign  of  the  potential  mood,  or,  in  other  words,  as  expressing  the  pos- 
sibility oj  simple  futurity.  This  is  unchanged  in  all  the  persons, 
whether  singular  or  plural.  Thus  C might  proceed  in  the  above  con- 
versation. 


♦ 4 4 

C.  If  I should  fall  and  thou  shouldst  see  me,  and  if  B should  be 

i 

unable  to  help  me,  we  should  all  lament  our  mishap.  If  we 

» 4 4 

should  be  so  unfortunate,  and  if  you  both  should  go  home  with- 

4 

out  me,  and  if  my  parents  should  be  there,  Sec.  8cc. 


• An  apparent  exception  to  the  above  rule  occurs  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage— u the  Lord  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness’' — “ the 
Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever” — See.  In  such  cases,  though  the 
fact  ought,  in  ordinary  language,  to  be  announced  as  a matter  of  sim- 
ple futurity,  yet  by  a kind  of  poetical  licence  the  narrator  assumes 
more  than  ordinary  authority,  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  the 
tone  of  decision  or  determination  derived  from  inspiration  itself.  We 
overlook  the  speaker  or  writer  in  the  consideration  of  this  all-com- 
manding decision,  proceeding  from  the  fountain  of  unchangeable 
truth.  To  reduce  these  sentences  to  grammatical  exactness,  by  sub- 
stituting will  for  shall,  as  some  injudicious  and  tasteless  reformers  of 
spiritual  poetry  have  done,  enfeebles  their  sentiment  without  adding 
any  thing  to  their  precision,  for  they  are  used  only  on  an  occasion  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

I cannot  but  esteem  the  irregularity  of  the  verbs  in  question  rather 
a beauty  than  a defect  in  our  language.  No  Englishman  is  puzzled  in 
their  use,  because  the  rule  above  given  is  absolute.  Endless  confusion 
arises  from  those  who,  not  perceiving  that  rule,  attempt  to  correct  the 
language ; and  the  matter  is  only  further  obscured  by  writers,  who. 
Considering  the  whole  but  as  one  verb,  explain  it  on  false  principles. 

* * ■ • ’ • ' » > . J*  $♦ 

. Norwich,  Ang.  5, 1807. 
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. ( continued.  J \ 

1 

No  circumstance  connected  with  the  external  appearance  of  Edm-' 
burgh  arrests  so  immediately  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  as  the  sin- 
gular situation  and  structure  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town.  Placed 
on  the  summit  and  sides  of  a steep,  and,  in  many  places,  precipitous 
hill,  they  are  themselves  of  a height  so  unusual,  that  the  eye,  glanc- 
ing upon  them  for  the  first  time,  may  well  suggest  to  the  mind  some 
apprehensions  for  their  future  duration  and  security.  Any  such  alarms^ 
however,  must  vanish  when  we  consider  during  how  many  years  these 
buildings  have  withstood  the  inroads  of  decay  j and  when  we  at  the 
same  time  observe  the  striking  marks  of  stability  and  preservation 
which  the  masonry  work,  and  other  parts  connected  with  their  struc- 
ture, still  present.  This  singular  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  Old 
Town  is  perhaps  best  seen  from  the  valley,  interposed  between  the 
central  and  southern  ridges.  Following  for  about  thirty  yards  one  of 
the  alleys,  or  closes , as  they  are  called,  which  run  northwards  from 
the  Cowgate  at  its  western  extremity,  the  stranger  finds  himself  placed 
at  the  foot  of  a range  of  buildings,  possessing  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  forty  or  forty-five  yards  above  the  spot  on  which  he  stands.  This 
extraordinary  height  is  divided  variously  into  eleven,  twelve,  or  thir- 
teen stories;  the  greater  part  of  the  range  consists  of  twelve  stories; 
the  communication  between  which  is  preserved  by  broad  stone  stair- 
cases, winding  up  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  building  to  the  top. 
Each  story,  or  flat , as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland,  is  inhabited  by  two* 
families ; the  entrance  to  all  the  different  dwellings  being  froni  the 
common  staircase.  From  the  very  peculiar  situation  of  these  build- 
ings, on  the  precipitous  brow  of  the  hill,  the  front,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  north,  presents  to  the  spectator,  viewing  it  from  this  side, 
an  elevation  of  only  six  or  seven  stories;  and  as  there  is  an  access  to 
all  the  common  staircases  from  this  higher  level,  two  people  may  enter 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  descends  six  long  flights  of  stairs  to 
!us  habitation,  while  the  other  ascends  an  equal  number  before  he  can 
reach  his  elevated  abode. 

This  system  of  living  upon  flats  is  almost  universal  in  the  Old 
Town ; nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible,  without  some  radical  alteration  in 
the  structure  of  the  houses,  that  it  should  now  be  otherwise.  The 
iaconveniences  arising  from  die  custom  are,  as  may  well  be  conceived, 
very  numerous.  An  ascent  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  story  might  perhaps* 
be  tolerated,  with  the  intervention  only  of  a few  exclamations  sug- 
gested by  a pair  of  aching  legs;  but  when  arrived  at  this  elevated 
region,  and  penetratiug  into  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  we  find  our 
eyes  and  noses  also  disagreeably  assailed,  nothing  appears  more  de- 
sirable than  a retreat  as  speedy  as  is  consistent  with  corporeal  safety; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  a fortunate  circumstance  that  in 
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this  instance  the  <c  facilit  descensus  Averno”  is  so  completely  re- 
versed. It  requires,  indeed,  no  stretch  ofimagination  to  conceive  that 
dirt  must  accumulate  in  habitations  so  far  removed  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  fact  amply  justifies  any  supposition  of  this  nature.  A similar 
charge  is  applicable  to  the  common  staircases  in  the  buildings  thus 
constructed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  stories  are  very  naturally 
averse  to  the  frequent  repetition  ol  cleaning,  where  their  work  is 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  passing  up  and  down  of  their  neighbours 
ibove  ; while  the  latter  argue,  with  equal  accuracy,  that  no  obligation 
can  possibly  attach  to  them  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase  in 
its  proper  state  of  cleanliness  and  preservation.  As  there  is  seldom 
any  intimacy  among  the  dwellers  on  the  different  flats  which  may  pro- 
duce a common  agreement  on  the  subject,  the  effect  of  these  reasonings 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  staircase  is  very  evident,  and  not  more 
evident  than  disagreeable. 

I have  no  data  which  will  enable  me  to  state  with  precision  the 
amount  of  the  population  in  Edinburgh.  From  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  must  bear  a very  large  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground 
covered  with  buildings ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of  this 
part  of  the  town  is  not  less  than  sixty  thousand.  The  New  Town, 
though  it  occupies  altogether  an  extent  of  ground  not  very  greatly 
inferior,  contains  a population  not.  exceeding  ten  thousand;  perhaps 
scarcely  even  reaching  that  number.  The  population  of  Leith,  how- 
ever, is  usually  estimated  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Edinburgh; 
and,  making  this  addition,  we  may  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  tale 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  place  at  eighty  or  eighty-five 
thousand. 

To  delineate  faithfully  the  manners  and  habits  of  society  in  any 
large  town,  involves  so  many  essential  requisites,  that  the  undertak- 
ing is  seldom  attended  with  perfect  and  entire  success.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  attempt  are  increased,  when  the  object  is,  like  Edinburgh, 
the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  district  of  country,  the  annual  resort  of 
the  fashionable  and  gay,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  a great  and 
flourishing  academical  institution.  These  circumstances  draw  so  many 
new  distinctive  lines  in  society,  and  introduce  such  multiplied  varieties 
of  rank  and  character,  that  the  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  whole 
under  one  general  view  is  of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  nature. 
It  is  merely  my  present  intention  to  notice  some  of  the  most  striking 
facts  connected  with  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  Edinburgh, 
without  entering  into  the  many  minute  details  to  which  the  subject 
might  possibly  conduct. 

The  want  of  cleanliness  has  been  very  generally  regarded  as  a trait 
in  the  national  manners  of  the  Scotch  ; and,  with  a comparative  refer- 
ence to  their  southern  neighbours,  the  opinion  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  appearance, 
cha  racter,  and  conversation  of  the  middle  classes  in  Edinburgh,  as 
Well  as  in  most  of  the  other  Scotch  towns,  a want  of  that  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  delicacy  and  refinement,  which  may  more  easily  be  conceived 
...  * ■ 
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than  described,  but  which  is  certainly  remarkable  among  the  corres-* 
ponding  classes  of  society  in  England.  Various  circumstances  mar 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  characteristic  distinction;  among 
others,  the  mode  of  living,  rendered  necessary  by  the  construction  of 
die  houses  in  all  the  large  towns  in  Scotland,  has  undoubtedly  had  an 
important  influence.  Even  on  the  ground  floor,  however,  the  interior 
of  the  houses  in  Edinburgh  does  not  usually  wear  the  same  striking 
appearance  of  convenience  and  comfort  which  is  observable  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Much  of  this  effect  probably  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  rooms  in  general  are  more  scantily  furnished 
than  those  in  the  English  houses;  it  may  partly  too  be  attributed  to  a 
practice,  very  common  in  Scotland,  of  allowing  all  the  wood  about  the 
rooms  in  new  buildings  to  remain  unpainted,  during  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  their  erection;  which,  as  may  be  conceived,  gives  to  the 
apartments  a striking  appearance  of  imperfection  and  want  of  finish. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  in  Edinburgh  are  numerous  and 
well  frequented.  From  the  national  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  music 
and  dancing,  the  concerts  and  assemblies  hold  out  a peculiar  allure- 
ment to  their  inclinations,  and  are  upon  the  whole  conducted  with 
much  spirit,  taste,  and  success.  The  exertions  of  Corri,  who  conducts 
one  of  the  concert  rooms,  not  (infrequently  procure  for  the  musical 
amateur  a rich  repast  of  his  favourite  harmony.  The  assembly-room, 
which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  New  Town,  is  large  and  fitted 
tip  with  remarkable  elegance.  During  the  winter  season  there  are 
usually  two  assemblies  in  the  course  of  the  week;  one  for  cards  and 
dancing,  the  other,  which  is  esteemed  the  more  genteel,  principally 
devoted  to  the  latter.  Theatrical  amusements  are  not  at  present  in 
much  vogue  at  Edinburgh.  * The  theatre  is  small  and  inelegant,  and 
the  performers  have  been  for  many  years  such  as  vyould  scarcely  satisfy 
the  limited  expectations  of  a country  audience,  much  less  the  correct 
and  classical  taste  of  a metropolis.  The  stage  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
illuminated  by  the  genius  of  a London  performer;  but  attractions  of 
this  kind  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  it  a permanent  or  fa- 
vourite amusement  of  the  place.  In  the  winter  season,  when  gaiety 
is  at  its  height,  private  balls  and  routes  are  extremely  frequent  in 
Edinburgh  among  the  higher  classes  of  society;  and,  like  those  in 
other  places,  appear  to  be  esteemed  in  a degree  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  people  who  can  be  collected  together  under  one 
roof. 


The  ordinary  visiting  parties  in  Edinburgh  are  certainly  on  a better 
footing,  and  possess,  upon  the  whole,  more  attractions  than  those  of 
the  same  general  description  in  the  English  towns.  The  friendly  and 
hospitable  character  of  the  Scotch  introduces  an  openness,  and  free- 
dom from  reserve,  into  their  houses,  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  th<* 
stranger,  and  eminently  favourable,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  animation 
and  interest  of  conversation.  The  latter  circumstance,  indeed,  is  that 
which  principally  contributes  to  give  its  peculiar  character  to  the  society 
of  Edinburgh.  In  their  common  parties  we  lind  a cast  of  conversa- 
tion greatly  superior  to  what  is  met  with  elseyvherc;  and  the  necessity 
: of 
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of  a frequent  recourse  to  cards,  as  a means  of  passing  away  time,  is 
superseded  by  the  more  rational  pleasures  of  an  animated  colloquial 
intercourse.  Subjects  of  literature  aud  science  interweave  themselves 
with  the  transient  topics  of  the  day,  and  are  discussed  with  a degree 
of  general  ability  and  information,  which  must  surprize  the  more  from 
the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence  among  the  corresponding  classes  of 
society  in  other  large  towns.  The  many  eminent  literary  characters 
which  adorn  the  place,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
formation  of  this  taste  among  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  The 
professors  connected  with  the  college  do  not  form  an  insulated  and  dis- 
tinct body,  as  is  perhaps  too  much  the  case  at  the  English  universities9 
but  are  in  habits  of  the  most  intimate  association  with  the  different 
families  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  entering  into  the  parties,  and 
partaking  of  all  the  amusements  which  the  place  affords.  The  nume- 
rous and  valuable  publications  on  subjects  of  taste  and  science  which 
issue  Irom  the  Edinburgh  press,  have  likewise  an  immediate  influence 
on  the  character  of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants;  a degree  of 
interest  being  naturally  connected  with  the  works  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  personally  acquainted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  attached  to 
the  productions  of  a distant  and  unknown  pen.  Alluding  to  this 
circumstance,  the  Edinburgh  Review  may  individually  be  mentioned 
as  a remarkable  instance  in  point.  Disquisition  upon  its  disquisitions, 
and  satire  upon  its  satires,  are  among  the  most  frequent  topics  of  con- 
versation at  the  Edinburgh  tables ; while,  admiration  of  its  liberal 
and  enlightened  political  principles,  and  of  the  strong  and  impressive 
language  in  which  these  are  conveyed,  is  opposed  by  a general  sympa- 
thy with  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  wounded  and  oppressed  by  tbq 
poignant  severity  of  undeserved  criticism.  . . 

The  hours  of  visiting  in  Edinburgh  are  the  same,  or  even  later  thaq 
those  usually  observed  in  England.  The  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  extreme  to  which  this  fashion  has  of  late  years  been  carried,  are 
Increased  by  the  frequency  of  supper  parties  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city.  The  company  are  seldom  assembled  at  one  of  these  parties  • 
till  half  past  ten  or  eleven  o’clock;  and  it  is  very  commonly  one  or  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  before  they  disperse  themselves  for  the  evening, 
|n  private  tpa  parties,  which,  however,  are  not  frequent  in  Edinburgh, 
pousic  is  generally  resorted  to  as  a principal  means  of  entertainment ; 
dancing,  on  such  occasions,  being  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  formerly. 
Singing  has  long  been  a favourite  amusement  in  Scotland.  The  na-. 
tive  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  airs,  aided  by  the  exquisite 
poetical  effusions  of  Ramsay,  Burns,  and  Macneil,  and  connected  with 
a thousand  national  associations  and  feelings,  must  ever  possess  the 
Strongest  and  most  powerful  attractions  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 

(»art  of  the  island,  The  thrilling  of  Italian  music  may  fail,  where  a 
ew  plaintive  notes  will  kindle  the  whole  soul  into  feeling. 

Dinner  parties  are  frequent  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
society  in  Edinburgh.  Though  the  practice  of  keeping  late  hours  has 
f>een  carried  to  such  an  extreme,.. there  are  some  circumstances  con- 
pected  with  these  parties,  in  which.  evident  amelioration  has  faker) 
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place  during  the  last  few  years.  Intemperance  at  table  is  a much 
more  rare  occurrence  than  formerly;  and  we  now  seldom  meet  with  an 
instance  of  that  inordinate  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  appetite, 
which  forms  so  disgusting  a trait  in  the  general  character.  . The  style 
of  conversation  at  these  parties  is  of  course  varied  by  the  rank  and  de-. 
script  ion  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  respectively  given.  Among 
the  literary  inhabitants  of  the  place,  meetings  of  this  kiud  are  not  un- 
frequently  formed  with  a direct  view  to  the  discussion  of  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  geological  opinions  of  the  present  day  have  been  repeated- 
ly canvassed  during  the  circulation  of  the  bottle  at  an  Edinburgh  din- 
ner party. 

Hie  principal  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland  being  established  in 
Edinburgh,  the  population  of  this  city  comprehends  a great  number  of 
individuals  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law.  These  consti- 
tute, in  some  measure,  a distinct  part  of  the  society  of  the  place;  and, 
regarded  as  a body,  are  certainly  remarkable  for  general  talent,  infor- 
mation, and  liberality  of  sentiment.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  by 
their  publications  a high  rank  in  the  world  of  taste  and  literature,  and 
a reputation  which  will  go  down  with  undiminished  honours  to  poste- 
rity * The  fire  and  genius  breathing  through  every  line  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  will  long  continue  to  captivate  the  imagination ; 
and  the  more  pensive  beauties  of  the  Sabbath,  to  engage  the  affections 
of  each  feeling  and  poetical  mind.  These  are  the  productions  of  in- 
dividuals personally  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law ; while 
in  the  more  sober  walks  of  literature,  we  find  lately  coming  from  the 
same  source  Lord  Woodhoustlee’s  Life  of  Lord  Kaimes,  and  the  elabo- 
rate work  of  Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  Principles  of  Moral  Science.  The 
expectations  of  the  stranger,  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  Scotch  court 
of  judicature,  would,  however,  in  all  probability,  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. The  general  style  of  oratory  displayed  there  is  certainly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  English  courts:  it  is  not  unfrequently  strong  and 
energetic,  but  wants  that  polish  and  those  minute  elegancies  of  diction 
which  enter  so  essentially  into1  the  character  of  genuine  eloquence*. 
The  indecorum  and  apparent  disorder  of  the  proceedings  are  likewise 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  dignified  conduct  and  regularity  remark- 
able iuthe  English  courts  of  law.  A verbal  contest  between  two  bar- 
risters is  a circumstance  of  little  importance;  but  when  a similar  con- 
test is  carried  on,  in  a petulant  and  angry  manner,  betweeu  judges  01* 
the  bench,  a natural  feeliug  of  disgust  must  be  excited  in  die  mind  of 
every  one  who  has  the  slightest  sense  of  propriety  or  accuracy  of  con- 
duct. . ■ 

( To  be  continued./ 


GRAMMATICAL  DISCUSSION  CONTINUED. 

» « • 

I have  read,  w ith  pleasure,  the  “ Grammatical  Discussion,”  con*- 
tained  in  the  8th  number  of  the  Athenaeum.  The  author  of  thwt 
paper  has  my  thanks,  and,  I doubt  not.  the  thanks  of  many  other  per- 
sons, 
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sons.  r>»:  ii.  \ ! :<i  ■/. c »^nt  before  the  public  a curious  and  useful  gram-' 
in  1 1\  i q..vs.  on.  It  is  a point  which  frequently  occurs  in  composi- 
< cl  on  which  the  practice  of  the  best  English  writers  is  very 
cn  lo.danl.  . The  right  decision  of  it  must  therefore  be  of  consider- 
able  importance.  * : » 

The  ingenious  and  respectable  writer  who  has  introduced  the  sub- 
ject into  the  Athenaeum,  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  supporting  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  several  of  our  first  grammarians,  on  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  in  combating  the  arguments  of  a sen- 
sible and  acute  opponent.  I think,  however,  that  lie  has  not  been 
equally  happy  in  his  attempt  to  form  rules,  for  determining  when  the 
present  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  to  be  used,  and  when  the  perfect  of 
that  mood  is  proper.  The  rules  which  he  proposes  are  the  following. 

1st.  When  merely  the  action  of  the  subsequent  verb,  either  present 
- 44  or  future,  is  intended,  use  the  present  of  the  infinitive  of  this  verb ; 

44  thus,  44  It  pleases  me,  or,  it  pleased  rne,  to  give  good  advice.” 

44  ‘idly.  When  not  merely  the  action  of  the  verb  is  intended,  but  tbe 
44  past  aeli on , and  the  possession  of  it,  use  what  is  termed  the  perfect 
41  of  the  infinitive;  provided  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lead- 
44  ing  verb,  a form  implying  a past  action  can  be  the  object  of  its 
44  reference,  or  caw,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  things,  be  depend - 
44  ent  upon  it:  thus,  44  It  pleases  me,  or,  it  pleased  me,  to  have  given 
44  good  advice.”  Of  these  rules,  without  at  present  examining  wdie- 
thcr  they  are  accurate,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  as  they  were  ex- 
pressly designed  to  instruct  the  juvenile  student,  they  do  not  possess 
the  perspicuity  requisite  for  this  purpose.  They  are  not  obvious,  not 
readily  comprehensible  by  young  minds.  The  latter  rule,  in  particu- 
lar, is  intricate,  and  involves  abstruse  provisoes,  which  have  no  illus- 
trations annexed  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  contrast  these  rules  with  that  which  is 
given  by  Murray,  in  his  English  Grammar,  page  181.  The  rule 
which  this  author  has  laid  down,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  autho- 
rities of  Harris  and  Campbell,  and  1 think,  too,  on  the  authority  of 
common  sense,  is  to  the  following  purport : 44  When  the  action  or 
•event,  signified  by  the  subsequent  verb,  is,  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ing verb,  contemporary  or  future , the  present  of  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
used:  when  it  is  not  contemporary  nor  future,  the  perfect  of  the  infi- 
nitive is  proper.”  This  rule  appears  to  me  lo  be  so  simple  and  easy, 
and  so  intelligible  lo  the  juvenile  student  of  grammar,  that  I cannot 
perceive  the  necessity  or  use  of  any  other,  much  less  of  another  which, 
in  my  view  at  least,  tends  to  obscure  and  embarrass  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  adopted  by  Murray,  and  explained  by  his  observa- 
tions, the  scholar  has  only  to  consider,  whether  the  governed  verb 
refers  to  a time  antecedent,  contemporary,  or  future,  with  regard  to 
the  governing  verb.  When  this  simple  point  is  ascertained,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind  respecting  the  form  of  the  infinitive  verb. 
Two  or  three  examples  may  illustrate  these  positions,  in  the  sen- 
4ence,  44  1 rejoiced  to  have  sent  my  friend,”  the  sight  of  my  friend  is 
supposed  to  have  hapj-ened  at  some  particular  period  antecedent  to  jhc 

time 
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lime  of  my  rejoicing;  .and,  consequently,  the  verb  expressing  that  cir- 
cumstance is  in  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive.  The  same  meaning  may 
be  expressed  in  a different  form,'  viz.  “ I rejoiced  that  I had  seen  my 
friend.”  If  I wished  to  signify,  that  I was  rejoiced  in  seetng  my 
friend,  that  my  joy  and  his  presence  existed  at  the  same  time,  I should 
say,  “ I rejoiced  lo  see  my  friend.” 

Though  the  rule  and  the  explanations  which  Murray  has  given  on 
this  subject  are  so  explicit  and  satisfactory,  yet  they  have  not  met  the 
approbation  of  the  author  of  the  “ Grammatical  Discussion/'  He 
says,  “ that  Mr.  L.  Murray's  remarks  on  this  point  are  in  general  cor? 
rect;  but  that  not  having  clearly  seen  the  principles  on  which  his  prac- 
tice is  founded,  he  has  fallen  into  error.”  I shall  examine,  in  a few 
Words,  the  nature  of  this  supposed  error.  Murray  asserts,  at  page 
181,  that,  in  the  following  sentence,  the  latter  verb  is  with  propriety 
put  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood;  t(It  would  have  af- 
forded me  great  pleasure  lo  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  intelli- 
gence.” The  author  alluded  to  declares,  that  it  would  be  equally 
proper  to  use  the  present  of  the  infinitive,  if  the  sense  were  different, 
that  is,  if  the  message  and  the  pleasure  were  contemporary.  But  this 
position  being  exactly  conformable  with  the  rule  advanced  by  Murray, 
and  with  his  numerous  illustrations,  I cannot  perceive  in  what  respect 
it  operates  against  his  principle  or  practice.  When  he  says,  that  the 
latter  verb  in  the  preceding  example  should  be  in  the  perfect  of  the 
infinitive,  because  the  message  is  here  supposed  to  be  past  at  the  time 
of  the  pleasure,  he  does  not  give  the  least  intimation,  that  the  present 
of  the  infinitive  would  be  improper,  if  the  sense  were  changed,  and 
the  message  and  pleasure  contemporary.  In  the  very  next  sentence 
Murray  gives  an  example  which  is  precisely  to  the  point,  and  which 
clearly  shows  that  he  thought  it  might  be  equally  correct  to  use  the 
present  or  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive,  according  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  the  expressions.  Thus  he  says,  “ In  the  following  sentence,  ‘ It 
was  truly  comfortable  lo  see  him  so  affectionate  and  dutiful  to  his  pa- 
rents,*' the  verb  is  properly  put  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive,  because 
the  comfort  and  the  seeing  were  contemporary.” 

I hope  that  I have  not  taken  up  too  great  a portion  of  this  paper,  in 
Vindicating  Murray  from  the  charge  of  error,  and  of  not  understand- 
ing the  principle  on  which  his  practice  is  founded.  This  vindication 
appeared  to  be  due  to  him,  and  to  the  numerous  teachers  who  have 
adopted  his  grammar,  as  well  as  to  the  public  who  have  so  liberally 
patronized  his  work;  it  is  also  intimately  connected,  in  every  part  of 
it,  with  the  discussion  of  the  point  in  question. 

Candidus. 
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CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 


ON  THE  MINOR  FOEMS  ASCRIBED  TO  HOMER. 

AS  the  fame  of  Homer  gradually  obscured  that  of  the  con- 
temporary bards,  and  as  little  skill  in  criticism,  and  little  accuracy  in 
literary  history  were  attained  during  several  succeeding  ages,  it  became 
a custom  among  the  Greeks  to  ascribe  to  the  father  of  their  poetry 
every  relic  of  ancient  Ionic  song  which  had  descended  to  posterity 
without  a distinct  appropriation  to  any  other  claimant.  It  appears 
likewise  that  there  were  rhapsodisls,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Homeridae,  who,  in, the  island  of  Chios  at  least,  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  poet’s  family;  and  it  is  probable  that  little  accu- 
rate distinction  was  made  between  their  productions  and  those  of  the 
bard  from  whom  they  received  their  name.  Thus  Athenaeus  ascribes 
one  of  the  hymns  to  Homer,  or  some  one  of  the  Homeridae.  At  a 
later  period  literary  impostures  were  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  and  the 
royal  and  opulent  collectors  of  libraries,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
often  induced  by  the  allurement  of  a splendid  name,  to  purchase  at  an 
exorbitant  price  productions,  which,  destitute  of  that  sanction,  would 
scarcely  have  been  considered  as  possessing  a claim  to  notice.  From 
these  various  causes  the  name  of  Homer  was  gradually  prefixed  to  a 
great  variety  of  compositions,  of  characters  wholly  dissimilar.  The 
incredulity  of  modern  criticism  with  difficulty  admits  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  could  have  been  in  their  present  state  the  work  of  a 
single  bard.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  desirous  that  the  genius 
of  their  national  poet  should  be  esteemed  as  fertile  as  it  was  great,  and 
with  every  fragment  of  ancient  verse,  the  memory  of  whose  real 
author  was  lost,  they  associated  the  name  of  Homer;  as  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  the  East  ascribe  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  Solomon 
those  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  whose  history  they  are  as  little 
able  to  investigate,  as  they  are  qualified  to  comprehend  their  design,  or 
imitate  their  structure. 

Of  the  spurious  poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  only  the  Batrachomyo- 
machia  and  hymns,  with  a few  shorter  poems,  have  escaped  from  the 
ravages  of  time. 

The  Batrachomyomachia  is  spoken  of  by  various  ancient  authors  a s 
the  production  of  Homer,  though  they  probably  mean  rather  to  de- 
scribe it  under  the  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  known,  than  to 
advance  any  decisive  opinion  of  their  own.  It  however  bears  every 
internal  mark  of  being  a composition  of  a much  later  age,  and  is 
ascribed  by  Plutarch  (de  Herod,  malig.)  and  Suidas  to  Pigres,  the 
brother*  [as  is  commonly  said)  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  distinguished 

herself 

* Wyttenbach,  however,  for  chronological  reasons,  supposes  that  the  word 
jroxt Tt>c  has  either  been  lost,  or  is  to  be  understood,  and  promises  to  consider  the 
passage  more  at  large  in  his  notes,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  soon  accessible 
through  the  medium  of  the  Clarendon  press.  . . , , 
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herself  in  the  Persian  war.  The  poem  itself  contains  manifest  proofs 
of  interpolation,  and  is  regarded  by  Herman  (partly  on  account  of 
some  metrical  irregularities)  as  a farrago  of  verses  of  different  ages, 
the  basis  of  which  may  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Batracho- 
myomachia  seems  to  have  been  a poem  of  general  circulation,  and  pro- 
bably underwent  as  many  successive  changes  as  some  of  the  popular 
ballads  of  our  own  country. 

Various  separate  editions  of  this  poem  have  appeared.  The  first  is 
without  a date,  and  beiug  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  works  committed 
to  the  press,  is  esteemed  a great  bibliographical  curiosity.  It  is  printed 
with  types  resembling  those  of  the  grammar  of  Lascaris,  1470V  The 
second  edition  appeared  at  Venice  1486,  and  is  printed  alternately 
with  black  and  red  lines.  Maittaire  published  an  edition  taken  from 
the  preceding,  and  printed  with  the  same  peculiarity,  Lond.  1721. 
Many  editions  appeared  during  the  sixteenth  ceutury. 

There  is  a translation  of  this  poem  into  modem  Greek  by  Demetrius 
Zenus,  a native  of  Zante,  which  has  been  repeatedly  published,  and 
lately  reprinted  by  llgen.  The  following  are  the  introductory  verses. 

TT§6  TOlV  a^yytTU  JlO fJLAl  TCV  i^tTTOV  TO*  At*, 

N<x  fx' a.TKxrrti'kn  Bowroy?  V roirrnv  rnv  Irro^a, 

Tate  fxovffatfy  ooroy  xxtwxoj/*  o^ot;  Toy  *E XiXWVOf, 

n*T»  tyoa  Jiv  hnafxaty  va  Xrya^iacrtu  /xovoe 
Maynv  rnv  vo\vra^aycv  rov  iryy^ou  reu  Afn,  < 

Ovrctoe  \oyi£tr at,  oat  Sttov  TraXutaft, 

* • 

• • » » 

The  poem  is  rhymed  throughout;  the  measure  is  evidently  derived 

from  the  ancient  lambic  tetram.  catalectic,  but  is  purely  accentual, 
paying  little  or  no  regard  to  quantity.  The  translator  flourished  about 
1530. 

The  hymns  ascribed  to  Homer  are  in  number  thirty- three,  of 
which  fpur  are  poems  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  rest  short  com- 
positions. 

It  is  usually  supposed,  and  with  considerable  probability,  that  one 
of  the  first  offices  of  poetry  was  the  celebration  of  the  praises  of  the 
divinity.  That  enthusiasm  and  elevation  of  feeling  which  characterize 
the  higher  efforts  of  poetry,  would  naturally  be  first  excited  by  the 
observation  of  those  grand  and  unusual  phenomena,  which  communi- 
cate to  uninstructed  minds  the  strongest  impressions  of  supernatural 
power,  and  are  more  readily  referred  by  them  to  a divine  agency 
than  the  majestic  but  uniform  operations  of  nature  in  the  usual  tenour 
of  her  course.  In  the  heathen  world  the  symbols  of  natural  powers 
were  the  objects  of  divine  worship ; the  elements  of  poetry  and  religion 
therefore  would  necessarily  be  the  same.  Pompous  rites  and  solemn 
festivities  seem  to  have  been  first  connected  with  religious  service; 
processions,  dances,  music,  and  poetry,  were  employed  to  add  splen- 
dour to  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  The  Greeks  themselves  enume- 
rate hymns  among  the  earlier  species  of  poetic  composition.  The 
most  ancient  monument  of  Latin  poetry  was  the  song  of  the  Salii,  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Numa,  and  the  early  poetry  of  the  Jews,  as  is 

well 
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well  known,  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  hymns  of  the  Greeks  may  be  classed  under  the  following  divi- 
sions: the  mythological,  the  philosophical,  and  the  mystic. 

The  mythological  may  be  distinguished  into  the  epic  aud  the  lyric. 
The  hymns  which  in  an  heroic  style  and  measure  relate  the  lineage 
and  exploits  of  particular  divinities,  may  be  termed  epic.  To  this 
class  belong  the  hymns  of  the  Hotneridae  and  Callimachus,  though 
those  of  the  latter  assume  a loftier  tone  of  expression,  and  one  of  them 
adopts  the  elegiac  stanza.  Of  the  lyric  hymn,  distinguished  from  the 
epic  by  its  variety  of  measure,  its  more  elevated  spirit  of  poetry,  and 
greater  liberty  of  diction,  we  have  various  specimens  in  Horace, 
though  his  Greek  originals  are  lost.  Of  the  philosophical  hymns, 
that  of  Cleanthes  to  Jove  affords  a fine  example.  The  mystic  hymns 
are  little  more  than  a string  of  titles  and  epithets,  describing  the  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  used  in  the  cele* 
bration  of  religious  mysteries.  Such  are  those  >vhich  bear  the  name 
of  Orpheus.  They  answer  to  the  Latin  indigitamenta. 

The  mythological  hymns  appear  to  be  those  which  gained  the  most 
general  circulation.  They  were  sung  or  recited  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion of  public  or  private  festivity.  They  formed  the  solemn  accom- 
paniment of  sacrifices,  and  were  repeated  during  the  procession  to  the 
temple,  during  the  performance  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  and  at  the 
sacred  feast  by  which  they  were  succeeded.  The  celebration  of  public 
games  was  solemnized  by  the  recital  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  divi- 
nity by  whom  they  were  patronized.  We  have  instances  also  of  their 
employment  in  private  festivities.  t 

The  hymns  are  by  some  ancient  writers  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  irgooifjLia.  Under  this  title  Thucydides  quotes  the  hymn  to 
Apollo,  ascribed  to  Homer.  The  word  is  explained  by  the  scholiast 
on  that  passage  as  merely  equivalent  to  hymn.  Pindar  likewise 
(Nem.  II.)  uses  the  word,  speaking  of  the  Hotneridae,  as  drawing  th$ 
proerne  of  their  song  from  Jove, 

0/u»pi£<t( 

Tatrrm  tmtn  ra,  vo\\ * auht  * 

AfXorr«i  A«oc  u tfxm. 


Many  of  the  remaining  hymns  have  the  appearance  of  having  btea 
employed  as  prologues  to  the  recitation  of  the  rhapsodists,  ending 
with  formulae  of  this  nature. 


Mr 


Avrag  tyv  xai  o-$iot  xat  «tXX«f  fxtr.ffofx  aoibif, 
Zfu  btyv  tt{£afxivo$  fjL$ra$r.a-efxai  aXXo*  if  I/ulyov. 


Wolf  supposes  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  hymns 
came  to  be  ascribed  to  Homer,  having  been  frequently  employed  as 
proemes  to  the  recitation  of  passages  of  his  works. 

The  names  of  many  authors  of  hymns  are  not  mentioned  by  the 

Creek 
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Creek  writers.  Pamphus  and  Olen,  with  some  others,  are  said  to  have 
flourished  before  Homer. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  larger  hymns  ascribed  to 
Homer,  is  the  common  restriction  of  their  subject  to  some  single  event* 
while  those  of  Callimachus  usually  describe  a number  of  successive 
actions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  divinity  whom  he  undertakes  to  celebrate. 

The  present  state  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  or  more  properly  the 
Homeridae,  is  manifestly  very  corrupt.  There  are  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  of  such  magnitude,  as  to 
denote  their  derivation  from  different  editions  of  the  poems.  Mark- 
land  thus  explains  some  of  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  text  of 
Maximus  Tyrius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  single  expressions  or  lines  that ' 
the  reading  of  the  hymns  is  embarrassed.  Long  passages  frequently 
interrupt  the  natural  order  of  narration,  which  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  place  in  which  they  st&nd.  Hence  various 
editors  and  commentators  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  and  judgment 
in  attempting  to  restore  these  poems  to  something  like  their  primitive 
state,  by  rejecting  what  they  deemed  interpolated  passages.  Herman* 
has  formed  an  ingenious  hypothesis  for  the  same  object,  which  at  least 
deserves  statement  and  consideration.  He  adopts  two  principles  to 
account  for  the  difficulties  which  at  present  embarrass  the  perusal  of 
these  hymns.  The  first  is,  that  in  various  instances  connecting  passages 
have  been  lost,  the  want  of  which  disturbs  the  narration,  and  renders 
it  harsh  and  obscure.  This  he  argues,  partly  from  the  variations  of 
the  remaining  manuscripts,  and  partly  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  poems  themselves.  His  second  supposition  is  somewhat  more  in- 
tricate and  abstruse.  The  rhapsodists,  he  observes,  who  by  learning 
and  frequently  reciting  the  works  of  Homer,  had  acquired  some  skill 
in  the  poetic  art,  in  the  exercise  of  it  commonly  proceeded  in  one  of 
these  three  ways:  they  either  imitated  Homer,  or  described  more  at 
large  what  he  had  briefly  treated,  or  interpolated  his  works.  By  in- 
terpolation he  means  not  merely  the  insertion  of  additional  verses,  but 
the  alteration  and  disguise  of  passages  previously  existing.  Of  each 
of  these  modes  of  proceeding  he  gives  what  he  deems  instances  from 
the  Iliad  itself.  The  interpolations  of  the  greater  poems  have  so  far 
supplanted  the  original  text,  that  the  latter  can  by  no  means  which  the 
critic  can  devise  be  restored  to  its  primitive  state.  The  interpolations 
of  the  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  supplanting  the  original 
text,  he  supposes  to  be  mingled  with  it.  Some  old  transcriber,  from 
whose  copy  our  present  manuscripts  have  flowed,  having  different 
texts  before  him,  which  in  some  particulars  agreed,  while  iu  others 
they  were  widely  dissimilar,  to  save  trouble,  mingled  the  different 
readings,  assuming  one;as  his  basis,  and  inserting  the  variations  of  the 
rest.  This  principle  he  pursues  through  the  larger  hymns,  and  at- 
tempts to  distinguish  the  parts  which  belonged  to  different  editions. 
Whatever  be  the  fact  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 

that 


* Is  epistola  edit.  hymn,  premiss. 
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(hat  some  of  the  hymns  are  at  present  in  a state  in  which  they  could 
never  have  been  composed  by  one  author.  . 

- It  may  be  asked,  who  was  the  author  of  these  hymns,  and  at  what 
period  were  they  probably  composed? 

The  supposition  that  they  are  the  production  of  Homer,  seems  to  be 
«it  present  universally  abandoned.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 
indeed,  proves  that  at  an  early  period  some  of  them  were  commonly 
ascribed  to  that  poet,  but  without  any  sufficient  historical  record. 
After  criticism  was  cultivated  in  Greece,  the  genuineness  of  the  hymns 
appears  to  have  been  always  considered  as  liable  to  suspicion.  Va- 
rious authors  are  mentioned,  and  the  best  ancient  writers  speak  with 
uncertainty  on  the  subject.  The  internal  evidence  is  still  less  favour- 
able to  the  claims  of  these  poems.  Words  occur  which  we  are  assured 
by  ancient  writers  were  not  in  use  till  a later  period  than  the  age  of 
Ilomer,  and  on  comparing  their  language  with  the  diction  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  peculiarities  are  discernible,  several  instances  of  whiefi 
are  pointed  out  by  Bergler.* 

Though  certainly  not  composed  by  Homer,  the  hymns  appear  to  be 
compositions  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  them  is  cited  by  Thucydides, 
and  being  cited  by  him  as  the  w ork  of  Homer,  could  scarcely  have  been 
at  that  period  a recent  production.  Their  ages  are  probably  various, 
and  must  obviously  be  incapable  of  any  exact  computation. 

The  first  hymn  is  addressed  to  Apollo,  and  is  certainly,  as  was  first 
observed  by  Ruhnkenius,  to  be  divided  into  two,  the  first  celebrating 
the  Delian,  the  second  the  Pythian  Apollo.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  passages  of  Thucydides  and  Aristides.  This  may  in  some 
degree  reconcile  Thucydides  with  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.  The  for- 
mer quotes  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  ascribes  it  to  Homer,  but  he  refers 
only  to  the  Delian  hymn,  which  on  his  authority  may  be  allowed  to  be 
ancient.  The  latter  speaks  of  Cyncethus,  the  rhapsodist,  as  the  author 
of  the  hymn  to  Apollo;  he,  or  the  author  whom  he  copied,  had  in 
view  perhaps  only  the  Pythian  poem,  of  which  Cyncethus  may  per- 
haps be  really  the  author,  though  little  anterior  to  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  subject  of  the  first  hymn  is  the  birth  of  Apollo;  that  of 
the  second,  the  establishment  of  the  temple  and  priesthood  of  Delphi. 

The  hymn  addressed  to  Mercury,  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
corrupt  state  in  which  it  has  descended  to  us,  and  by  the  memorable 
instance  which  it  presents  of  the  absurdity  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
Its  object  is  to  celebrate  Mercury  in  the  character  of  the  god  of  thieves* 
The  poem  is  accordingly  principally  employed  in  recording  the  dexte- 
rity with  which,  while  a child,  he  stole  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  denied  the  theft.  So  early,  indeed,  w-as 
the  display  of  his  powers,  that,  as  the  poet,  or  one  of  his  interpola- 
tors, tells  us,  “ he  was  born  in  the  morning,  at  noon  he  played  on  the 
harp,  and  in  the  evening  stole  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  The  inequality  of 
this  poem,  and  the  confusion  of  its  narration,  have  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  little  more  than  an  unskilful  compilation  of  fragments. 

Tke 
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The  hymn  to  Venus  is,  according  to  the  concurring  opinion  of  the 
editors,  the  most  beautiful  and  least  corrupt  of  these  poems.  It  has 
been  observed  by  a learned  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum,*  that  its 
prosody,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  use  of  the  digamma,  corresponds  with 
the  practice  of  Homer.  It  is  therefore  probably  the  most  ancient  of 
the  nymns.  The  subject  is  the  love  of  Venus  and  Anchises. 

The  hymn  to  Ceres  has  only  been  recently  brought,  to  light.  The 
former  existence  of  such  a poem  was  indeed  known  from  Pausanias, 
who  repeatedly  mentioned  it,  and  quote i some  verses  from  it.  The 
scholiast  of  Nicander  also  refers  to  an  incident  mentioned  in  it,  and 
classes  it  among  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Homer.  The  poem  itself  was, 
however,  supposed  by  learned  men  to  have  been  long  since  lost.  The 
late  empress  of  Russia,  desirous  of  encouraging  the  study  of  ancient 
literature  in  her  dominions,  invited  a number  of  learned  foreigners  to 
become  professors  in  the  different  universities  of  her  empire.  Among 
them  was  Chr.  Fred.  Matthaei,  who  vyas  stationed  at  Moscow.  On 
his  arrival,  hearing  that  a considerable  number  of  Greek  manuscripts 
was  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  synod,  which  had  long  remained 
in  neglect,  he  immediately  examined  them  with  all  the  eagerness  that 
might  be  expected  from  a learned  critic,  who  had  suddenly  met  with 
a treasure  so  unlooked  for.  Among  other  works  he  found  a manu- 
script of  Homer,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
taken  from  a valuable  original,  and,  with  a fragment  of  the  Iliad,  con- 
taining sixteen  of  the  published  hymns,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  usually  printed.  The  sixteenth  hymn  was  followed  by  a frag- 
ment, comprising  twelve  verses,  of  a lost  hymn  to  Bacchus,  and  this 
„was  succeeded  by  a long,  and,  except  in  a few  places,  entire  hymn  to 
Ceres.  Triumphing  in  the  discovery,  the  learned  professor,  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  delay  which  must  necessarily  be  experienced  in  print- 
ing a Greek  work  at  Moscow,  sent  with  all  possible  speed  a transcript 
into  Holland,  to  Ruimkenius,  by  whom  it  was  published  with  valuable 
notes.  Matthaei,  however,  soon  after  discovered,  that  in  the  haste  of 
transcription  he  had  omitted  about  twenty  verses,  and  consequently 
that  the  edition  first  published  in  Holland  was  incomplete.  The  im- 
perfect work*  was  suppressed,  and  succeeded  by  a complete  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1782.  The  subject  of  this  hymn  is  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  distress  of  Ceres,  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Eleusis,  and  the  restoration  of  Proserpine  at  intervals  to  the  realms 
above,  and  the  society  of  her  mother. 

Though  this  hymn  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  Homer,  it  may  with 

confidence  be  asserted  to  have  no  better  claims  than  the  rest  to  be  the 

* . * • 

work  of  that  poet.  On  account  of  some  diversities  between  the  pre- 
sent hymn  and  the  quotations  of  Pausanias,  it  has  indeed  been  sup- 
posed tfiat  this  is  not  the  poem  referred  to  by  that  writer.  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  formed  to  account  for  this  difference.  The  most 
probable  is  that  of  Herman,  that  the  hymns  of  Pausanias  and  the  pre- 
sent copy  arc  different  editions  of  the  same  poem. 

One  - 
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One  of  the  first  persons  who  paid  a critical  attention  to  the  hymns 
was  Bernard  Martin,  who  in  his  “ Various  Readings,”  published  at 
Paris  1606,  has  restored  some  corrupt  passages.  Ruhnkenius  devoted 
-to  this  subject  the  principal  part  of  his  first  critical  epistle  (L.  Bat; 
1749,  178-)  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  spurious 
verses  from  the  genuine  parts.  The  publication  of  the  hymn  of  Ceres 
seems  to  have  excited  fresh  attention  to  the  hymns.  Mitscherlich  has 
published  a separate  edition  of  that  hymn,  with  a learned  commen- 
tary. Ilgen  has  given  a complete  edition  of  the  hymns  and  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  with  learned  notes,  Hal.  Sax.  1796.)  In  Aug.  1800, 
Matthsei  published  animadversions  on  the  hymns,  and  afterwards  an* 
edition  of  these  poems.  The  last  editor  is  the  indefatigable  Herman, 
who  in  1806  published  an  edition,  preceded  by  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  develope  the  original  state  of  these  poems,  and  to  point 
' out  the  mode  of  their  corruption  and  interpolation. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  two  translations  of 
it  into  English  verse  appeared,  by  Hole  and  Lucas. 

With  respect  to  the  translations  of  the  works  of  Homer  into  our 
own  or  other  languages,  little  needs  to  be  said.  None  of  the  foreign 
translations  appear  to  have  acquired  or  to  deserve  great  celebrity,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  that  of  Voss  into  German.  The  early  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilvy  are  obsolete,  and 
are  seldom  consulted  but  by  the  antiquary.  That  of  Pope,  notwith- 
standing its  known  incorrectness,  by  the  smoothness,  polish,  and  spirit 
of  its  versification,  still  retains  its  popularity.  That  of  Cowper, 
though  abundantly  more  faithful,  and  often  highly  poetical,  yet  is 
usually  executed  in  a style  somewhat  too  dry  and  harsh,  ever  to  become 
a popular  rival  of  its  more  finished  predecessor. 

Erratum  in  the  last. 

p.  150,  lines  15, 17,  for  Franciscos  read  Frandms4 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GRECIAN  DRAMA. 

No.  5. 

The  T rojan  Female  Captives . 

A MIGHTY  and  flourishing  city  has  been  conquered,  and 
its  martial  inhabitants  are  sent  away  into  captivity  or  put  to  the  sword* 

. — Agreeably  to  the  customs  of  a barbarous  age,  the  females  submit  to 
accept  strangers,  enemies,  and  the  murderers  of -their  rightful  lords 
and  children,  for  husbands. — Cassandra,  the  prophetess,  is  allotted  to 
Agamemnon;  and  previously  to  being  led  away  to  the  tent  of  her 
master,  vents  her  indignation  against  him,  and  foretells  the  violent 
death  which  awaits  him  and  herself. 

The  contrast  between  the  violence  of  Cassandra  and  the  gentle  re- 
signation of  Andromache  is  finely  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  fol- 
lowing speeches. 

Cassandra 
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Cassandra , infuriate  at  her  marriage  with  Agamemnon , — to  Hecuba • 

Crown  me  with  garlands,  mother!  and  with  pride 
Greet  thy  lov’d  child  become  a royal  bride, 

And  if  she  loiter  on  this  joyous  night, 

Fill  her  with  longings  for  the  nuptial  rite — 

E’en  now  I wait  impatient  to  be  led 
Worse  than  a fury  to  my  husband’s  bed, 

In  his  own  blood  to  quench  his  lawless  fire, 

And  thus  avenge  my  brothers  and  my  sire. 

But  hush  my  soul — let  mystic  night  conceal 
When  on  this  neck  shall  fall  the  avenging  steel; 

The  son — slain  mother,  murders,  foul  disgrace, 

That  from  this  marriage  light  on  all  the  race. 

Fall’n  is  my  native  land,  her  sons  no  more — » 

Yet  e’en  these  tumbling  towers,  this  ravag’d  shore 
Shall  (or  misguided  phrenzy  fires  my  brains)  , 

Bloom  like  a garden  to  their  Grecian  plains; 

For  this  reward  (one  traitress  foul  to  save) 

They  peopled  tombs  with  myriads  young  and  brave; 

For  this  exchanging  all  domestic  ties, 

The  sweets  of  friendship  for  stern  enmities, 

O’er  wintry  seas  their  frantic  leader  came 
To  bear  one  female  back,  her  country’s  shame. 

Peace  was  their  own — by  wild  ambition  led, 

• War  they  preferr'd,  and  hither  sail’d  and  bled. 

No  children  smil’d  beneath  these  hostile  skies, 

No  wife  assuag’d  their  dying  agonies, 

Or  veil'd  each  wrarrior  corse — but  wide  around 
Their  dead  lie  festering  o'er  the  unhappy  ground. 

Nor  happier  are  their  homes — their  widow’d  wives 
Sleep  in  their  tombs — and  scarce  a son  survives,  . 

Who  shall  return,  of  all  the  martial  line, 

* To  pour  libations  on  his  father’s  shrine: 

These  are  the  triumphs  of  that  mighty  host, 

Who  scattered  havoc,  and  appall’d  our  coast; 

Their  deeds  of  black  impunity  to  speak 

Would  freeze  thy  soul,  and  flush  thy  modest  cheek. 

More  envied  in  their  fate,  our  warrior  band 
Bled  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  land, 

Borne  to  their  homes,  and  by  their  kindred  dear 
Grac’d  with  due  honours,  and  the  decent  bier, 

Wept  by  their  brides,  and  by  their  country  blest, 

Beneath  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  they  rest; 

While  some  from  fight  return’d  to  peaceful  joys, 

To  wives  who  lov’d  them  and  their  smiling  boys. 

Oh,  mighty  Hector,  happy  was  thy  state, 

Lov’d  in  thy* life,  and  glorious  iu  thy  fate, 

— Vol.  II.  2 N Who, 
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./  ’ Who,  had  our  foes  ne’er  brav’d  the  ocean  tide* 

Hadst  liv’d  unhonour’d,  undistinguish’d  died; 

* Great  was  my  brother  Paris,  doom’d  to  die 
Enpobled  for  a proud  adultery. 

Dreadful  is  war — but  when  the  danger  falls, 

The  brave  man  courts  it  on  his  country’s  walls; 

Then  weep  not,  mother,  for  thy  captive  child, 

Torn  hence  to  loathed  endearments  and  defil’d, 

This  night  my  husband  learns  how  near  allied 
Are  death  and  marriage  from  his  hostile  bride. 

The  foregoing  is  only  the  commencement  of  Cassandra’s  fury. — As 
the  hour  for  embarkation  and  her  marriage  approaches,  the  phrenzy 
encreases,  her  spirit  of  revenge  becomes  more  desperate,  and  her  grief 
for  parting  from  her  country  more  violent. — By  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
with  which  she  is  gifted,  she  foresees  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
The  same  spirit  paints  to  her  eyes  her  own  corse  thrown  into  the 
waves  and  toss’d  up  near  his  grave, 

********  Herald,  lead  the  way — 

Thou  vaunting  leader,  to  the  marriage  cheer 
Join  mournful  rituals,  and  prepare  thy  bier 
For  thine  own  burial.  See  the  wintry  wave 
Dashes  my  body  near  my  husband’s  grave ; 

Naked  and  thrown  to  savage  beasts  I lie, 

Whom  heaven  has  lov’d,  and  bless’d  with  prophecy. 
Prophetic  garlands,  symbols  of  the  power 
Whom  I have  serv'd  until  this  fatal  hour, 

Be  gone — your  spotless  honours  to  ensure, 
l tear  ye  thus  from  limbs  no  longer  pure. 

4.  Lead  me  to  climb  the  royal  bark — the  gales 
Shall  at  my  potent  bidding  fill  your  sails; 

For  o’er  your  ship  a fury’s  self  presides, 

Whose  breath  shall  blow  to  rage  the  sleeping  tides. 

My  native  land,  and  thou  who  gav’st  me  birth, 

Farewell — my  brothers,  father,  low  in  earth, 

, Soon  will  ye  greet  me,  when  this  hand  has  shed 
% ‘The  blopd  of  those  who  laid  ye  with  the  dead. 

ANDROMACHE. 

1 To  have  been  never  born,  oh  mother,  ne’er 
Tasted  the  freshness  of  this  upper  air, 

Is  but  the  same  with  death — To  die  ! To  be 
A cypher  blotted  from  mortality — 

Death  is  far  better  than  a life  of  pain, 

Who  feel  not,  grieve  not,  and  our  fears  are  vain.- 
. Oh  rather  for  die  living  bid  them  flow, 

Those  wretched, victims  of  perpetual  woe, 
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Who  still,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  possess 
The  memory  of  departed  happiness. 

— My  sister  is  at  peace — the  cheerful  light  ■ 

* No  longer  breaks  upon  her  beamless  night. 

The  sense  of  present  wants  and  woes  to  come  : 

Alike  lie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 

But  I-r—  ( in  mockery  of  my  alter'd  life, 

Who  yet  remember  I was  Hector's  wife) 

I — the  blest  partner  of  connubial  joy, 

The  pride  and  envy  of  the  dames  of  Troy,  * » 

How  can  I stoop  to  slavery’s  abject  lot?  - ■ » 

And  how.  my  former  glorious  state  forgot, 

Submit  to  please  a victor’s  wild  desires,  4 

And  light  on  Hector’s  tomb  unhailow’d  fires? 

Her  I abhor,  whose  lawless  lust  can  seek  . ■ . i 

* (Without  a blush  on  her  dishonest  cheek)  ♦ 

A second  partner  to  her  widow’d  bed,  . 

When  the  fond  husband  of  her  youth  lies  dead. 

Oh  Hector  ! I am  only  thine — to  thee 
I paid  the  vow  of  maiden  constancy; 

To  thee  ray  pure,  unspotted  soul  resign’d,  . 

The  wisest,  noblest,  bravest  of  mankind. 

Now  thou  hast  left  me — and  I must  not  have  t 
The  last  poor  comfort  that  the  wretched  crave. 

I cannot  sorrow  o’er  thy  urn,  but  go  . * 

A friendless  captive  to  a tyrant  foe,  . 

Where  no  glad  home  my  weeping  eyes  shall  see, 

And  hope,  jthat  comes  to  all,  shall  fiy  from  me.  * ; 

NARVA. ’ 
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ACCOUNTS  OJF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM,  RARE  AND 

CURIOUS  BOOKS. 


encyclopedical  survey,  &c.  (continued.) 

% 

It  is  singular,  that  with  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Moslem  authors 
were  Persians,  or  at  least  Arabs,  that  wrote  in  Persian.  The  causes 
of  this  singular  circumstance  appear  to  be,  that  the  Arabs  were  for  a 
long  time  unacquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  At  first  they  pre-. 
served  the  divine  precepts  not  in  books  but  in  their  hearts,  studied  the 
sources  of  them  only  in  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnali,  and  knew  no  books 
till  the  following  century.  The  language,  from  the  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  began  to  degenerate,  and  grammar  began  to  be  studied. 
Science  requires  rest  and  social  life  very  different  from  the  habits  oF 
the  wandering  Arabs;  and  quiet  and  social  comfort  were  sought  by 
do  people  more  than  by  the  Persians,  who  at  that  period  enjoyed  more 
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than  any  political  tranquillity.  Thus  the  grammarians  Sebuje,  Farsi, 
and  Sujaj  were  Persians,  who  learned  Arabic  by  mixing  with  the  Arabs, 
and  settled  the  rules  of  the  language  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The 
Arabs  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  discovered  the  advantages  of  a 
settled  residence,  and  renounced  their  habits  ot  wandering,  applied 
chiefly  to  the  mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  under  the  government  of  the 
Abbassides.  These  had  reached  a high  degree  of  excellence  before 
the  philosophical  sciences  were  known  to  the  Moslems.  These  sciences 
took  firm  root  among  the  Persians,  but  were  known  to  the  Arabs  only, 
for  the  most  part,  by  translations. 

The  fiuai  end  of  all  science,  of  all  instruction,  of  all  learning,  is  the 
knowledge  of  God.'  This  is  the  end  of  ends,  the  beginning  of  all  hap- 
piness. And  thou  learner,  hast  thou  chosen  science  for  thy  profession, 
devote  thyself  to  it  throughout  life.  Oh,  reader,  take  knowledge  for 
thy  guide  ou  the  road  of  salvation  ! 

It  is  related  of  several  Sheiks,  that  they  burnt  their  books.  Ah- 
med ben  Abulhawari  one  day  brought  his  books  to  the  Euphrates,  sat 
down  and  wept  for  an  hour.  . He  then  said,  “ Books  have,  indeed, 
guided  me  to  God  my  Lord,  but  now  I have  reached  the  end,  it  is 
needless  to  busy  myself  with  the  ladder;”  and  the  stream  of  the  Eu- 
phrates swept  away  his  books.  Abu  Omer  and  Ben  Aba  filled  a 
house  with  books  up  to  the  roof,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  Alaskeleni 
says  that  these  burnt  their  books  because  they  thought  that  no  person 
had  a right  to 'diffuse  knowledge.  They  believed  that  science,  if  gene- 
rally known,  would  lose  its  value,  and  held  it  better  that  books  should 
be  destroyed  than  sink  in  estimation.  Some  of  these  book-destroyers 
acted  from  a love  of  abstraction,  or  ill-understood  desire  of  withdraw- 
ing their  affections  from  every  thing  except  God.  My  ow  n opinion  is 
(says  Haji  Khalfa)  that  no  one  has  a right  to  separate  himself  from 
his  books,  the  friends  of  his  soul,  for  no  one  can  be  sure  that  his  taste 
for  them  may  not  revive,  or  that  he  may  not  in  future  find  them  ne- 
cessary. 

Encyclopedia.  1 
Class  1. — The  art  of  writing. 

There  are  various  claimants  for  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Arabic 
characters,  but  Haji  Khalfa  favours  the  pretensions  of  Ismail.  All  lan- 
guages, the  letters  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the  formula, 
Abjed,  8cc.  as  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  are 
written  from  right  to  left,  all  others  (except  Chinese)  from  left  to 
right. 

The  Syri&c  character.  There  are  three  kinds  ; 1.  the  Estrangelo  or 

ferpuidicular;  2.  the  Ascalonian,  which  is  most  ornamental;  and 
. the  Shartawi,  or  current  hand  used  in  letters,  kc. 

The  Hebrew,  which  is  only  a variation  of  the  Syriac,  was  invented 
by  Heben  ben  Saleh  about  the  time  that  Abraham  passed  over  the 
Euphrates. 

The  Greeks  had,  besides  their  ordinary  character,  a sort  of  short- 
hand, which  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 

The 
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The  Chinese  character  is  very  difficult  and  is  hard  to  learn.  The 
quickest  scribe  cannot  write  above  two  or  three  sheets  a day.  They, 
too,  have  a short  hand,  by  which  you  may  comprize  within  a page 
what  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  writing  would  take  up  a hundred.  • 

The  Manichean  character  has  more  letters  than  Arabic,  and  was 
used  formerly  in  Mawaralnahr. 

. The  Hindoo  characters  are  very  numerous. 

The  Ethiopian  and  Abyssinian,  like  the  Hamyaritic,  are  united  tor 
gether.  They  write  from  left  to  right,  and  end  every  word  with 
three  stops. 

Arabic.  Ibu  Ishak  says, .that  the  Mecca  characters  are  the  most 
ancient  next  those  of  Medina,  which  was  superseded  by  the  Cufic. 
The  lines  of  the  two  former  lean  very  much  to  the  right.  Kendi  says 
that  he  knows  no  alphabet  that  can  boast  such  a critical  exactness  as 
Arabic,  and  yet  it  may  be  written  with  more  rapidity  than  any 
other. 

Haji  Khalfa  enumerates  twelve  kinds  of  hand-writing,  all  derived 
from  Cufic,  three  only  of  which  are  now  known.  He  then  mentions 
six  modern  hand- writings,  and  several  persons  eminent  in  calligraphy 
from  Khalid  Ben  Albehaj,  the  Hrst  who  made  an  ornamented  copy  of 
the  Koran,  which  he  did  for  tlie  Onimiad  KhalifWalid,  toAlmos- 
tassami,  who  died  in  698  of  the  Hejirah. 

The  branches  of  grammar  are,  1.  The  knowledge  of  writing  mate- 
rials, as  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  kc,  There  is  a celebrated  didactic 
poem  upon  the  subject  by  lbnal  Ebwab,  with  a commentary  by 
Yakub. 

2.  Calligraphy. 

3.  The  art  of  pointing. 

The  Koran  was  originally  written  without  the  diacritical  points. 
Some  say  it  was  pointed  by  the  command  and  upon  the  authority  of 
Ali.  Without  this  invention  there  might  have  been  endless  disputes 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Koran. 

4.  Orthography.  5.  The  art  of  writing  the  Koran.  6.  Metro- 
graphy, or  the  art  of  writing  poetry  with  a reference  only  to  prosody. 

Philology,  second  class — teaches  to  speak  and  write  Arabic  cor- 
rectly. 

The  learned  have  made  twelve  subdivisions  of  this  science,  which 
they  comprehend  under  the  name  of  Humanity.  They  are  also  called 
Arabic  sciences,  because  their  principal  object  is  the  Arabic  language, 
the  most  excellent,  the  most  refined,  and  most  perfect  of  all  languages. 
Not  all  Arabian  philologers  are  to  be  considered  as  classical  authors, 
but  those  only  of  such  tribes  as  have  not  intermixed  with  foreigners, 
as  those  of  the  tribes  of  Hasil,  Kenanct,  Temim,  Kais  Gailan,  and 
many  of  the  tribe  of  Hejas.  On  the  other  hand,  those  philologers  arq^ 
held  in  little  estimation  who  are  of  the  tribes  of  Hamir,  liamadan, 
Cholan,  and  Esed,  who  have  intermixed  with  the  .Ethiopians.  Those 
of  Tai  andGassan,  who  were  connected  with  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
those  of  Abdulkais,  who  bordered  on  Persia. 

1#  The  permutation  of  letters,  kc . 


2.  Lexicography, 
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* Lexicography.  • The  best  and  most  celebrated  lexicon  is  the  Al- 

sehah  of  javvheri.  > 

• 3.  On  the  meaning  of  words.  This  treats  of  the  general  and  par* 
ticular  meaning  of  words,  the  first  teacher  of  which  was  God. 

4.  Etymology  and  derivation  of  words. 

5.  Of  particles,  tenses,  See.  / 

6.  On  declensions  and  conjugations.  This  art  is  the  true  measure 
of  rhetoric,  as  prosody  is  of  prose,  and  logic  of  syntax. 

7.  Syntax,  or  correct  phraseology,  of  which  some  make  eight 

branches.  • ' i 

8.  Rhetoric.  The  surest  method  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of  rhe- 
toric is  an  attentive  study  of  the  Koran.  Rhetoric  has  five  grand  di- 
visions; the  proper  use  of  words  of  stmilies,  of  the  part  for  the  whole, 
effect  for  cause,  8cc.  allegory,  and  allusion. 

9.  Of  tropes  and  rhetorical  figures.  This  art  teaches  the  ornaments 

of  speech  and  their  proper  application;  for  to  scatter  beauties  without 
design,  is  to  put  a pearl  necklace  upon  a hog.  Some  deny  this  to  be 
an  art  by  itself,  but  consider  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  two  preceding. 
The  basis  of  this  art  is  inward  beauty,  or  beautyiof  thought;  but  beauty 
of  expression  is  no  less  necessary,  for  the  short-sighted  superficial 
reader  will  seldom  take  the  pains  to  seek  beneath  the  surface.  Some 
writers  enumerate  200  figures  of  rhetoric.  * 

10.  Prosody.  Jawheri  reckons  twelve  kinds  of  rythms  or  seas , as 

they  are  called,  seven  of  which  are  simple.  . . 

11.  -Art  of  rhyming.  , The  six  final  letters  of  each  line,  which 
contain  the  rhyme,  have  each  their  particular  name  and  rules.  . 

12.  Art  of  metre.  On  the  proper  metres  for  different  subjects.  . 

13.  Poetics.  On  the  forming  a style.  Practically  taught  by  speci- 
mens. * • 

14.  The  same  taught  theoretically. 

f 15.  The  art  of  making  anthologies  and  elegant  extracts.  ■ One  of 
the  most  classical  compilations  is  the  Rabia  Alabrar.  . - l 

. 16.  Art  of  compiling  Divans  or  bodies  of  poetry. 

17.  History,  or,  according  to  the  etymology,  strictly  chronological 
annals.  The  remarkable  characters  ol  past  times  are  the  proper  object 
of  history,  the  design  of  the  learner  is  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  past;  the 
use  of  it,  to  draw  from  these  examples  conjectures  and  rules  for  the 
future.,.  History  is  a second  life,  and  an  inexhaustible  source  of  bene- 
fit. The  author  of  the  Key  to  Happiness  separates  biography  from 
history,  without  sufficient  reason.  The  known  number  of  histories 
amount  to  1300,  all  of  which  are  alphabetically  enumerated  by  HajJ 
Khalfa.  Fifteen  of  these  (few  of  which  are  known  in  Europe  even  to 
Orientalists)  are  deemed  classical.  ; 

Of  history,  the  last  branch  of  humanity,  not  fewer  than  22  sub- 
divisions are  given. 

The  preparatory  sciences. 

Logic.  Logic  is  the  guide  to  all  human  knowledge,  and  teacheth 
the  truth,  the  form,  and  limits  of  all.  things.  It  is  the  key  of  the  ra-» 
tional  sciences,  the  balance  of  meanings,  and  shews  the  strength,  and 
weakness  of  every  science.  It  sharpens  the  understanding,  unchains 

The 
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the  conceptions,  and  is-  the  ornament  of  the  mind,  as  philology  is  of 
speech.-  Aristotle  was  the  inventor  of  this  science. 

The  art  of  teaching,  or  criticism. 

It  is  called  Munaserit,  from  Hasar,  he  saw,  because  criticism  re- 
gards its  object  in  every  point  of  view. 

Dialectics.  This  is  a middle  science  between  criticism  and  pole- 
mics. Its  object  is  disputation.  Some  sages  say,  that  this  science 
began  to  flourish  as  religion  decayed,  and  that,  whoever  devotes  him- 
self to  it  loses  time,  withdraws  his  attention  from  the  law,  and  accus- 
toms himself  to  a rude  and  quarrelsome  tone,  which  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  end  of  the  world.  But  this  science  sharpens  the  un- 
derstanding, and  is  only  injurious  where  time  is  wasted  and  no  benefit 
derived  from  it. 

Polemics.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  being  confined 
to  law  and  religion.  Originally  a person  might  in  his  actions  and  opi- 
nions follow  the  authority  of  any  one  he  pleased,  latterly  he  is  restrict- 
ed to  one  of  the  four  Imams.  The  disciples  of  Malek  and  Shafei  first 
distinguished  themselves  in  polemics ; the  works  of  the  former  are 
more  numerous,  and  were  chiefly  written  in  Andalusia. 

Speculative  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  truth  in  all 
things,  whether  material  or  spiritual ; its  end  is  perfection  in  this  life, 
and  eternal  happiness  in  the  next.  Knowledge  leads  to  action,  which 
citlier  is  or  is  not  in  our  own  power.  The  first  is  practical,  the  second 
is  speculative  philosophy  * Each  has  three  parts;  for  practical  philo- 
sophy considers  either,  1.  the  moral  conduct  of  man  as  an  individual, 
and  is  then  called  ethics;  2.  or  as  a member  of  a family,  and  is  then 
called  domestic  morals ; 3.  or  as  a citizen,  and  is  then  called  politics. 

. Speculative  philosophy  is  either  the  knowledge,  1.  of  what  exists 
merely  in  the  understanding,  as  mathematics ; 2.  of  what  exists  both 
m the  understanding  and  in  outward  bodies,  as  natural  philosophy ; 
or,  3.  is  the  knowledge  of  immaterial  beings,  as  God  and  the  soul, 
metaphysics. 

Ibn  Ehaledan  says  iu  his  preface,  “ When  the  Moslems  conquered 
Persia,  and  had  found  many  books  there,  Saad-ed  din  Ebn  Wakass 
wrote  to  the  Khalif  Omar  for  leave  to  preserve  them,  and  have  them 
translated  for  the  use  of  the  true  believers;  but  Omar  commanded 
him  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  or  the  water,  and  so  perished  the 
sciences  of  Persia  as  well  as  of  Egypt 

The  Khalif  Abu  Jafer  Mansur  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, to  request  Greek  books  of  science.  He  sent  him  Euclid  and  other 
philosophical  works.  Afterwards  Mamtin,  a great  protector  of  learn- 
ing-, became  Khalif.  He  sent  ambassadors  and  interpreters  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  to  entice  the  sciences  from  their  home,  and  clothe  them 
in  an  Arabian  dress.  Many  have  written  voluminous  commentaries 
upon  Aristotle.  The  best  are  Alfurabi  and  Ben  Sirin  in  the  east,  Ben 
Rashid  and  the  Vizier  Ben  Ussani  in  Andalusia.  These  sciences  ex- 
pired with  the  others  in  Andalusia;  they  flourished,  however,  longer 
in  Irak,  Iran,  and  Mavverainnahrj  and  are  to  the  present  day  culti- 
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vatcd  in  Christendom.  They  have  died  away  in  the  Ottoman  empire* 
With  Ben  Alhanayi  ceased  the  animating  breath  of  science.  The 
chief  cause  was  the  outcry  of  some  Muftis,  who  declaimed  against  the 
rational  sciences.  The  fall  of  science,  as  Ebn  Khaledan  says,  is  the 
harbinger  of  a falling  state.  All  wisdom  and  all  power  come  from 
God  the  supreme. 

Formerly  all  but  the  philosophical  class  were  excluded  from  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
philosophy  was  publicly  taught  among  the  Greeks  aud  Romans;  but 
the  Greeks,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  checked  the  progress  of 
science,  and  burnt  or  buried  such  of  their  books  as  contradicted  reli- 
gion. The  ancient  Persians  had  translated  a part  of  the  Organon, 
treating  of  medicine,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  Arabic  by  Ab- 
dallah ben  Altnokalfa.  Khaled  Ben  Yezid  ben  Moawije,  commonly 
called  the  Sage  of  the  family  of  Merwan,  was  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prizing  lover  of  learning,  and  was  the  first  who  procured  translations 
of  Greek  books."  A very  handsome  man  once  appeared  in  a dream  to 
Mamun,  who  enquired  who  he  was.  He  replied,  Aristotle.  He 
asked  the  reason  of  his  beauty.  lie  answered,  mine  is  the  beauty  of 
reason.  To  this  dream  we  are  indebted  for  the  Greek  translations, 

1.  Mathematics.  • 

1..  Arithmetic.  The  best  system  of  education  begins  with  this 
Science,  because  it  is  luminous,  and  brightens  the  intellect.  It  is  more 
or  less  useful  in  all  sciences,  and  no  king,  sage,  or  merchant  can  do 
without  it.  Its  branches  are,  Tangible  arithmetic,  or  cyphering  by 
counters.or. mechanical  instruments,  as  practised  in  China. 

Algebra.  The  ancients  have  left  no  work  upon  Algebra,  either  because 
they  were  unacquainted  with  it,  or  taught  it  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
moderns  only  know  of  the  method  of  Archimedes  in  his  second  book 
on  the  sphere.  It  is  said  that  Ben  Musa,  of  Khowaresm,  was  the  first 
who  wrote  an  Algebraical  work.  The  Ghataian  Arithmetic,  or  Rule 
of  Proportion.  Of  the  Division  of  Inheritances  (which  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan law  are  very  complicated).  The  knowledge  of  coins. 
The  division  of  legacies.  Practice.  Reckoning  by  the  fingers,  much 
practised  by  the  Prophet  and  his  disciples.  The  art  of  making  magic 
squares.  These  squares  arc  amulets,  which  have  various  properties, 
according  to  the  conjunctions  and  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under 
which  they  are  prepared. 

Of  the  virtues  of  numbers.  The  tactical  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of 
drawing  out  armies  in  battle  array. 

2.  Geometry. 

The  branches  of  geometry  arc — Architecture.  Optics.  Of  burn- 
ing glasses.  Mechanics.  Geometry  in  its  most  confined  sense.  Hy- 
draulics. The  knowledge  of  military  weapons,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. The  art  of  slinging,  which,  like  archery,  is  a branch  of  the 
preceding.  Clironometry.  Horology:  there  are  three  ways  of  mea- 
suring time;  by  hour-glasses,  water-clocks,  and  watches  and  clocks 
with  wheels.  Navigation.  The  art  of  travelling,  or  a knowledge  of 
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roads,  inns,  caravans,  and  other  things  requisite  for  a journey,  Know* 
ledge  of  pneumatic  machines. 

Astronomy  is  as  much  exalted  above  the  other  sciences  as  the  hea- 
vens are  above  the  earth. 

Haji  Khalfa  next  takes  a concise  view  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and 
observes,  that  there  are  only  21,000  fixed  stars,-  which  are  grouped 
into  48  constellations,  of  which  2 1 are  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  Turks  have  only  eight  names  of  the  wind ; those  that  blow  from 
intermediate  points  of  the  compass  they  express  by  circumlocution. 

. He  then  gives  the  method  of  marking  the  winds,  as  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese, Persians,  and  Hindoos,  who  navigate  the  Eastern  sea,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  a truly  astronomical  and  scientific  system.  It  assumes  the 
rising  and  setting  of  15  stars,  by  which  it  obtains  thirty  points,  and 
adds  two  which  it  calls  poles. 

He  gives  a clear  account  of  the  nature  of  the  compass,  of  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnetic  pole  from  the  North  pole,  and  of  the  theo- 
ries of  the  magnetic  fluid,  internal  magnet,  See.  He  says  that  vinegar 
or  goat’s  blood  will  restore  the  attractive  power  to  a needle  that  has 
lost  it,  and  which  property  the  stnell  of  garlic  destroys,  and  that  it  was 
discovered  in  1040,  on  occasion  of  erecting  a mosque,  that  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Constantinople  was  1 lJ  30'  to  the  west. 

The  branches  of  astronomy  are  numerous,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  tables,  the  use  of  instruments,  the  division  of  time,  mensura- 
tion, geography,  See.  . . 

(T o be  continued ,) 
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ZEMBO  AND  NILA, 

AN  AFRICAN  TALE. 

• f 

WHERE  the  beauteous  Niger  roll'd 
Thro’  the  land  of  slaves  and  gold, 
On  the  brink  a tyger  lay, 
Slumbering  thro’  the  sultry  day 
Stately  palms  their  branches  spread,- 
Cool  and  verdant  o’er  his  head; 
Deeply  murmuring  in  his  ear, 
Rippling  ran  the  river  clear; 

While  the  sun,  in  noon  of  light, 

Like  an  eagle  in  his  flight, 

Borne  upon  the  wings  of  time, 
Tower’d  in  majesty  sublime, 

Earth  and  ocean,  air  and  sky, 
Basking  in  his  boundless  eye. 
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Soft  as  desert  fountains  flow, , 

Sweet  as  ocean-breezes  blow, 

Came  a lonely  negro- maid, 

Where  the  sleeping  brute  was  laid: 

Q what  wild  enchanting  grace 
Sparkled  o'er  her  dimpled  face, 

While  the  moonlight  of  her  eyes 
Glow’d  and  glanced  with  fond  surprize ! 
Bright  thro’  shadow  beam’d  her  lips ; 
She  was  beauty  in  eclipse, 

. Sportive,  innocent,  and  gay, 

AH  in  nature’s  disarray, 

Unashamed  as  infancy 
Dancing  on  the  father’s  knee; 

Fearless  as  the  babe  at  rest, 

Pillow’d  on  the  mother’s  breast : 

But  to  crown  her  conquering  charms, 
Pearly  bracelets  twined  her  arms, 
Brilliant  plumes  her  temples  graced, 
Flowery  foliage  wreath’d  her  waist; 
The  startled  nymph,  with  silent  awe, 

. The  lovely  dreadful  monster  saw, 
Mark’d  the  sleek  enameU’d  pride 
Of  his  variegated  hide, 

Marbled  o’er  with  glossy  dyes, 

Like  the  peacock’s  spangled  eyes  : 
Gently  heaved  the  spotty  chest 
Of  his  broad  tremendous  breast ; 
Slumber  smooth’d  his  hideous  features, 
Closed  his  eyes,  terrific  meteors, 

Hush’d  the  thunder  of  his  jaws, 
Sheathed  the  lightning  of  hi*  claws ; 
Harmless,  beautiful,  and  mild, 

Seem’d  the  savage  grim  and  wild. 

Nila’s  bosom  o’er  the  sight 
Swell’d  from  wonder  to  delight; 

On  the  mossy  bank  reclining, 

In  her  hands  a garland  twining, 
Unaware  of  danger  nigh, 

All  her  soul  was  in  her  eye, 

Till  her  tongue  the  silence  brake, 

And,  transported,  thus  she  spake: 

44  Lovely  stranger!  void  of  fear, 

44  Innocently  slumbering  here, 

44  Rest,  secure  in  thy  repose, 

44  Froth  the  rage  of  prowling  foes; 

44  Never  wanderer  was  betray’d 
44  In  this  hospitable  shade: 
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u Calm  refreshing  dreams  attend  thee! 

44  And  the  mighty  gods  defend  thee ! 

44  From  .the  lion's  ravening  jaws ; 

44  From  the  dread  hyana’s  paws; 

44  From  the  subtle  panther's  wiles, 

44  Lurking  where  the  shrubbery  smiles ; 

44  From  the  snake,  whose  tainting  breath 
44  Scatters  pestilence  and  death ; 

“ From  the  elephant,  whose  might 
44  Crushes  armies  in  the  hght; 

44  From  the  fangs  of  tygers  ghaunt, 

44  Cruellest  of  Bends  that  haunt 
44  Forest,  wilderness,  or  plain, 

44  Grimly  strewn  with  victims  slain, 

44  When,  like  whirlwind,  flood,  and  fire, 

44  Irresistible  in  ire, 

44  Tygers — so  my  parents  say— 

44  Gorge  alive  their  shrieking  prey, 

44  Then  in  frenzy  of  hot  gore, 

44  Fiercer,  feller  than  before, 

44  Still  with  quenchless  thirst  they  burn, 

44  Headlong  still  to  slaughter  turn.  , 

44  Fiends  like  these  the  desert  awe, 

44  Fiends  that  Nila  never  9aw ; 

44  On  tthis  silent  solitude 
44  Those  destroyers  ne’er  intrude, 

44  For  my  father  keeps  this  grove, 

44  Sacred  to  the  gods  above; 

44  Nor  beyond  this  shelter’d  home, 

44  Dare  his  daughter’s  footsteps  roam. 

44  Here  then,  charming  stranger,  rest, 

44  Nila’s  friend,  companion,  guest;  ' 

44  With  the  sweetest  herbs  I’ll  feed  thee, 

44  To  the  purest  fountains  lead  thee;* 

44  Here  iu  gambols,  wild  and  gay," 

44  Let  us  sport  our  lives  away, 

44  And  this  blooming  wreath  shall  be 
44  Nila’s  pledge  of  love  to  thee, 

44  While  I crown  thee  thus  with  flowers 
*4  Prince  of  these  sequester'd  bowers." 

Sudden  as  the  lightning’s  stroke 
Glances  on  the  splinter’d  oak, 

At  her  touch  the  tyger  sprang, 

W.ith  his  voice  the  mountains  rang , 

One  wild  moment  Nila  stood, 

Then  plunged  instinctive  in  the  flood; 

With  a roar  of  thunder  hollow, 

As  the  monster  leapt  to  follow, 

Quick 
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euick  and  keen,  a venora'd  dart, ' 
uiver’d  in  his  cruel  heart ; > 

Round  he  reel’d  in  mortal  pain, 

Bit  the  barbed  shaft  in  twain, 

Groan'd  and  fell,  and  pour’d  his  breath 
In  a hurricane  of  death. 

Lost  as  in  a wandering  dream, 

Nila  floated  down  the  stream,  J 

The  conscious  river  s well’d  with  pride, 

While  buoyant  pn  his  circling  tide, 

Light  as  the  silvery  shadows  sail 
O’er  corn-fields  waving  to  the  gale, 

The  gentle  waters  safely  bore 
The  panting  Naiad  to  the  shore. 

Zembo  from  the  grove  emerging, 

Ran  to  meet  the  rescued  virgin; 

Zembo,  whose  victorious  bow 
Laid  the  treacherous  tyger  low; 

Zembo,  swiftest  in  the  race, 

Matchless  in  the  savage  chace ; 

Tall  and  shapely  as  the  palm, 

A storm  in  war,  in  peace  a calm ; 

Black  as  midnight  without  moon, 

Bold  and  undisguised  as  noon  : — 

— Zembo  long  had  wooed  in  vain, 

But  while  Nila  scorn’d  his  pain, 

Love’s  insinuating  dart 
Slid  so  slily  through  her  heart, 

That  the  nymph,  in  all  her  pride, 

Sigh’d — yet  scarcely  knew  she  sigh’d. 

Now  she  saw,  with  transport  sweet, 

Gallant  Zembo  at  her  feet ; 

Tho*  her  trembling  lips  were  seal’d, 

Love  her  hidden  soul  reveal’d: 

Zembo  read  with  glad  surprize 
All  the  secrets  of  her  eyes ; 

XVild  with  joy  his  eager  arms 
Sprang  to  clasp  her  modest  charms; 

Startled,  like  the  timid  deer, 

Nila  fled  with  lovely  fear; 

He  pursued  the  nimble  maid 
To  the  broad  palmetto  shade; 

There  the  flow  ery  wreaths  she  found, 

Which  the  tyger’s  front  had  crown’d, 

These  on  Zembo’s  brows  she  twined, 

Whispering  thus  in  accents  kind: 
u Noble. youth  1 accept,  tho’  small, 

“ This  reward ; — 'tis  Nila’s  all; 

<c  ^ my  hero  claims  a higher, 

ct  Yonder,  Zembo — lives  my  Sire.*-*  - 

IX. 
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VERSES  ON  SEEING  SOME  PAINTINGS, 

The  performance  of  a Lady  of  distinguished  Talents , in  the  House 
where  she  lately  died , in  Glasgow. 

AND  is  life’s  fleeting  pageant  o’er? 

And  does  Paulina  breathe  no  more? 

Can  that  rich  mind,  so  amply  stor’d 
With  all  that  bard  or  sage  explor’d, 

The  ardours  of  th’  aspiring  soul, 

That  stretch’d  its  views  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  povv’rs  of  genius  and  of  art, 

The  active  life,  the  liberal  heart, 

Can  these  be  quench’d  in  total  gloom. 

And  shrouded  in  the  oblivious  tomb? 

Ah  no!  the  cold  Forgotten  grave, 

Where  sleep  the  tyrant  and  the  slave, 

Where,  when  their  little  hour  is  o’er, 

And  friends  and  kindred  weep  no  more, 

The  vulgar  herd  unnoticed  lie, 

Nor  wake  the  pang,  nor  prompt  the  sigh, 

In  vain  would  hide  thy  honour'd  clay, 

While  o’er  it  living  splendours  play, 

, While  rays  of  genius  burst  the  gloom, 

And  shed  their  lustre  o’er  thy  tomb. 

Each  wonted  scene  her  form  recalls, 

She  lives  along  yon  glowing  walls; 

In  every  speaking  form  pourtrayed, 

’ The  pencil  of  the  artist-inaid 
With  nature  holds  a doubtful  strife, 

And  warms  the  canvass  into  life. 

* *»  • * 

Can  language  speak  the  nameless  art 
That  chills  the  blood  and  wrings  the  heart. 

Or  trace  his  looks,  whose  dumb  despair 
Beholds  the  unsuspecting  fair, 

With  all  the  charms,  with  all  the  truth, 

And  artless  innocence  of  youth ; 

Her  honour  clear  from  falsehood’s  stains, 

While  venom  circles  through  her  veins, 

O draw  some  friendly  hand  the  veil! 

And  jealousy’s  dire  deeds  conceal.* 

Where’er 

* This  alludes  to  a picture,  distinguished  for  the  forcible  expression  of  the 
passions  in  the  countenance  of  a lover,  who,  in  a lit  of  frantic  indignation  at 
her  supposed  treachery,  had  administered  poison  to  the  innocent  object  of  his 
affections.  He  is  represented  overwhelmed  with  the  agony  of  remorse  and  hor- 
ror, at  the  moment  when  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  bis  jealousy  convinces  him, 
too  late,  of  her  innocence.  The  subject  of  tliis  very  original  and  imprassivo 
painting  is  taken  from  the  German  tragedy  of  “ The  Minister.” 
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Where’er  I turn  my  wondering  eyes, 

I see  some  new  illusion  rise. 

Th'  illumin'd  eye,  the  kindling  cheek, 

The  opening  lips,  in  act  to  speak, 

The  look  austere,  or  aspect  gay, 

With  silent  eloquence  would  say, 

« The  skilful  hand,  expert  to  trace 
“ The  genuine  form,  the  living  grace; 
tc  The  powerful  mind,  whose  high  command 
u Was  guide  to  that  ingenious  hand, 

“ In  death’s  dark  slumbers,  lull’d  in  vain, 

“ Shall  wake  to  higher  life  again.” 

i 

O ye  ! who  o’er  th’  untimely  bier 
Still  pour  the  unavailing  tear, 

Fond  parents  ! you  whose  chiefest  pride 
And  joy  with  your  Paulina  died ; 

Who  vainly  hoped  this  transient  blaze 
Would  warm  and  cheer  your  latest  days ; 
While  round  her  consecrated  urn 
The  sister  arts  and  virtues  mourn, 

And  science  sheds  her  rays  divine, 

No  more  in  hopeless  anguish  pine. 

O count  but  o’er  the  blessings  past, 

Too  dear  to  lose,  too  rich  to  last, 

And  think  what  honours  deck  her  name, 
How  blest  her  life,  how  fair  her  fame, 

How  short  the  absence  you  deplore ; 

Then  bow  submissive,  and  adore. 
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Chide  not  his  peace,  proud  reason ; nor  destroy 
The  shadowy  forms  of  uncreated  joy, 

That  urge  the  ling’ring  tide  oflife,  and  pour 
Spontaneous  slumber  ou  his  i^idnight  hour. 

* Campbell . 

MY  own  beloved  ! with  exceeding  hope 
I do  desire  the  moment,  that  awaits 
Our  tranquil  presence  in  that  rural  home; 

There  did  tRine  eye  beam  pleasure,  as  it  rov’d 
Beneath  the  tow’ring  elm-shade,  and  imbib’d 
Refreshing  greenness  from  the  grassy  lawrm  ^ 

The  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  world  have  weigh’d 
Heavily  on  my  spirit:  I have  sigh'd 
In  solitude;  have  sigh’d  to  breathe  the  gale 

Of 
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Of  freedom ; canopied  by  some  green  oak 
While  at  the  shady  hill  crag’s  verdant  foot, 

Cetnm’d  by  the  sun  the  brooklet  sparkling  play’d, 
Tranc’d  have  I thrown  my  limbs,  and  seem’d  to  muse 
The  pensive  page,  or  meditate  the  lay. 

Midst  crowded  haunts  of  artificial  life 
Has  nature  pour’d  her  verdure  on  my  view, 

Her  sunshine  on  my  soul : has  fancy  wreath’d 
The  cottage- portal  with  her  woodbine  bow'r. 

And  now  at  length,  the  bliss  of  certain  hope 
Preys  on  my  thought,  like  some  unquiet  thing; 

Nor  seldom  when  my  realizing  glance 
In  eagerness  of  its  presagings,  darts 
O’er  the  dim  future,  do  I feel  a glow' 

As  of  predestin’d  joy;  beholding  him 
In  wrhotn  again  I live,  child  of  my  youth. 

He  shall  not  midst  the  sinoak  of  cities  draw 
Polluted  breath;  but  yon  dilated  heav’n 
Wrap  ev’ry  sense  in  balm:  his  foot  shall  climb 
The  mountain,  and  shall  print  the  ocean-shore; 

His  ear  shall  drink  the  melodies  of  birds, 

And  Hocks;  of  winds,  and  rills,  and  whisp’ring  boughs; 
His  eye  shall  gaze  the  sunset’s  ruddy  light, 

And  grow  enamour’d  of  the  gliding  moon: 

And  thus  to  him  shall  solitude  become 
A season  of  all  pleasantness;  and  thoughts 
Of  virtue  steal  thro’  beauty  on  his  heart: 

And  he  shall  bear  within  himself  a spell 
To  soothe  each  grief  and  ev’ry  bliss  refine; 

A nameless  and  inseparable  charm 
Of  lonely  joy. 

Beloved ! dear  art  thou! 

Yet  for  this  precious  pledge  O doubly  dear! 

Hence  do  our  natures  intricately  blend, 

And  in  each  other  and  in  him,  we  fed 
One  vital  impulse;  nay,  it  seems  we  feel 
One  consciousness  of  being;  dear  thou  art, 

But  doubly  dear  for  this  thy  pledge  of  love. 

i 

Cuaules  A.  Eltok. 


LITERARY  akd  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Southey  has  nearly  finished  a translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  inte- 
resting Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  which  will  shortly  be  put  to  press.  Mr.  Southey 
has  uot  confined  his  translation  to  one  book,  but  has  brought  together  and  woven 
into  one  narrative  all  that  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  an 4 
the  general  Chronicle  of  Bin&AlonAP  j&ontain.  To  the  work  null  be  prefixed  ft 
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•ketch  of  the  previous  history  of  Spain  ; and  also,  a critical  and  bibliographical 
account  of  the  chief  authors  who  have  been  consulted  iu  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Symonds,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  devoted  a considerable  share  of  attention  to  the  English  language, 
with  the  view  of  rectifying  the  mistakes  and  inelegancies  observable  in  the 
composition  of  our  best  writers.  His  numerous  avocations  prevented  him  from 
completing  the  work  which  he  had  meditated ; but  he  bad  at  the  time  of  hi* 
death  mgde  considerable  progress  in  the  preparation  of  it.  The  part  which  he 
had  finished,  and  which  contains  his  remarks  on  British  writers,  will,  we  hope, 
be  shortly  published ; and,  from  the  ability  of  the  author,  the  public  will  easily 
anticipate  its  value. 

Dr.  Beddoes  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a woik  which, 
he  entitles  Researches  Anatomical  and  Practical  on  Fever,  as  connected  with 
Inflammation. — He  lias  also  in  contemplation  a work  of  vast  extent,  comprising 
a collection  of  the  original  observers  on  Fever  in  all  nations. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Hurt,  of  Bristol,  has  in  the  press  a work  which  has  long  been 
a desideratum  in  the  course  of  female  education,  comprising  a short  account  of 
classical  mythology,  freed  from  those  relations  which  render  the  generality  of 
•works  on  the  same  subject  so  improper  for  youthful  readers  of  either  sex,  but 
which  are  so  peculiarly  unfit  tor  the  perusal  of  females. 

A new  edition  of  Davis’s  Lite  of  Garrick  is  in  great  forwardness  for  pubtica^ 
tion.  It  will  be  enriched  with  a number  of  additional  notes. 

Mrs.  Hurry  has  just  finished  three  volumes  of  interesting  Tales,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Sermons  are  at  present  reprinting  in  three  volumes  in 
octavo,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  publication. 

A new  edition  of  Barry’s  History  of  the  Orkneys,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
HederiCk,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr,  Holland  is  reprinting  his  Essays  on  History,  with  considerable  additions. 

Dr.  Cartwright  has  in  the  press  a volume  of  Poems  and  Essays  on  various 
‘ BUSccilan?ous  subjects. 

Dr.  Y'onug,  the  author  of  a Course  of  Lecture-*  on  Natural  Philosophy,  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution,  is  at  present  engaged  on  the  compilation  of  a 
similar  work  on  the  various  brauches  of  Medical  knowledge. 

Dr.  Cheyne  will  shortly  publish  a Dissertation  on  the  H\  drocephalus  Acutus, 
or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain ; illustrated  by  a scries  of  Clinical  cases  and  dissec- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Grant,  the  author  of  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  has  in  the  press  a 
new  edition  of  the  Highlanders,  or  Sketches  of  Higliiand  Scenery  and  Manners, 
and  other  poems. 

Mr.  George  Woodley,  author  of  Mount  Edgcombe,  has  a volume  of  Poem» 
on  various  subjects  in  the  press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a new  edition  of  “ Thomas  a Kcinpis  of  the  Imi- 
tation oi  Christ."  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  George  Stanhope,  D.D.  to 
which  are  added  Prayers,  &c.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed  iu  one  voh  duode- 
cimo, a convenient  size  for  general  distribution. 

Mr. Taylor  has  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a translation  of  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  with  copious  elucidations  from  the  commentaries  of  Am- 
nionius  and  Simplicius. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  in  the  press  a new  edition,  being  the  third,  of  a System 
of  Dissections,  explaining  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  the  manner  of 
displaying  the  parts ; with  observations  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  seat  of  disease.  Iu  2 vols.  1 2mo.  This  third  edition  of  the 
System  of  Dissections  is  given  iu  two  small  volumes  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents, that  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  dissecting  room.  Al- 
though the  work  has  met  with  a most  favourable  reception  from  the  public 
hitherto,  yet  as  it  was  originally  written  at  a time  when  Mr.  Bell  was  himself  a 
student,  the  present  edition  must  be  more  valuable,  as  it  has  received  the  com- 
plete revisal  of  the  author.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  more  particularly  re- 
markable in  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  morbid  appearances. 

* >-  St. 
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Mr.  Bell’s  winter  Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  will  com*’ 
mcHce  at  his  house  in  Leicester-street,  Leicester-sjuare,  o.i  the  secund  of  Oc- 
tober ; and  the  Spring  Course  of  Anatomical  Lectures  on  ttic  i.ineteenth  of 
January.  The  Surgical  Lectures  commence  shortly  att^r  Lie  Anatomical  part  ‘ 
of  the  Course ; and  will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Thursd  <y  evening 
dming  the  continuance  of  that  Course.  Gentlemen  not  attending  tue  Ana* 
tomical  class  are  admitted  to  these  Lectures  on  terms  which  inay  be  learnt 
'from  Mr.  Bell  s advertisement  Mr.  Bell,  assisted  by  Mr.  Robertson,  delivers 
also  private  Courses  oi  Lectures  on  the  following  snbjects:  T.»e  Brain,  a;.d  the 
Organs  of  the  Senses,  with  Lessons  on  Pathology  ; the  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
of  the  Viscera ; and  on  the  Surgical  Department  of  Anatomy. 

The  Autumnal  Course  of  Lectures  at  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals 
will  commence  in  the  following  order: 

St  THOMAS'S. — Anatomy  and  the  Operations  of  Surger  , by  Mr. 
Cline  and  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  on  Thursday,  Ocf.  1st,  a two  o’clock. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  on  Mon* 
day,  Oct.  5th,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

GUY’s. — Prvctice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Babington  and  Dr.  Curry,  on 
Friday,  Oct.  2d,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  Marcet,  and  Mr.  Allen,  on  Satur* 
day,  Oct  3d,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  . 

Midwifery,  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children,  by  Dr. 
Haighton,  Monday,  Oct  5th,  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

Pathology,  Thuapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Curry  and  , 
Dr.  Choi.meley,  Tuesday,  Oct  6,  at  eight  in  the  evening.* 

. pHY6n»LOOY,  or  Laws  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  by  Dr.  HaightoR, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  7,  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

• Experimental  Philosophy,  by  Mr.  Allen,  to  begin  in  November. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Select  Medical  Cases,  by  Dr.  Babington,  Dr. 
Curry,  and  Dr.  M\rcet,  to  begin  in  November.  ' 

N.  B.  These  several  Lectures  are  so  ar  ranged  as  uot  to  interfere  in  the  hour? 
of  attendance,  and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  form  a complete  Course  of  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Instruction. 

Terms  aud  other  particulars  to  be  learnt  from  Mr.  Stocker,  Apothecary  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  is  empowered  to  enter  Gentlemen  as  Pupils  to  such  of  the 
Lectures  as  are  delivered  at  Guy  s.  ^ . . 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Medical  Observer,  containing  an  impartial  account 
of  Quack  Medicines,  Copies  of  the  Specifications  from  the  Patent  Office,  with 
much  interesting  information  relative  to  the  practice  of  Quacks,  will  be  pub- 
lished bn  the  first  of  October  next.  • ’ 

We  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a printed  account  of  a new  Literary 
Institution  recently  established  in  the  towu  of  Boston,  North  America,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  inhabitants,  aud  promises  to  be  of  great  and  perma- 
nent utility : it  is  denominated  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  is  constituted,  as  to 
its  general  plan  and  object,  much  after  the  model  of  some  of  tl»e  public  literary 
institutions  in  this  country.  It  is  to  contain  a Reading  Room,  which  is  to  be 
supplied  with  all  the  principal  newspapers  printed  in  America  ; with  the  most 
interesting  literary  and  political  pamphlets  in  Europe  and  America;  magazines, 
reviews,  and  scientific  journals  m the  English,  French,  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages; memoirs  of  learned  societies;  London  and  Paris  newspapers;  and 
varioas  other  periodical  and  ephemeral  publications:  a Library,  which  is  to 
consist  of  rare  and  valuable  books  in  various  languages,  besides  the  general 
course  of  works  which  are  in  daily  request ; particular  classes  of  these  are  to 
be  circulated  among  the  members,  and  tor  tnis  purpose  the  library  is  to  be 
furnished  with  duplicates  of  them,  that  one  copy  may  always  remain  on  tit? 
.shelves  for  the  inspection  or  perusal  of  visitors:  a Museum  or  Cabinet  ft 
Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosities : a Repository  of  Arts,  to  contain  mo  dab 
of  new  and  useful  machines,  and  also  specimens  of  painting,  tec. : and  lastly, 
A Laboratory  and  Apparatus  for  experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy.  It  <9 
proposed  by  the  proprietors,  when  the  institution  shall  be  sufficiently  matured 
^ Yofc.II.  2 P and 
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and  established,  to  institute  a course  of  lectures  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  with  spirit,  and  will,  we. 
hope,  soon  meet  with  a success  comniensu  ate  with  its  probable  advantages. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  farther  particulars  re* 
lating  to  the  account  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Tour  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across 
the  Continent  of  America,  of  which  we  have  already  made  some  mention : it  * 
will  extend  to  three  volumes  octavo,  which  will  be  published  in  succession. 
The  first  volume  will  contain  a narrative  of  the  voyage,  with  a description  of  ~ 
some  of  the  most  remarka*  le  places  in  those  hitherto  unkjiowu  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica, accompanied  by  a map  of  good  size,  a large  chart  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  river  ; embracing  ihe  adjacent  country,  coast,  and  harbours,  and  enSr 
bellished  with  views  of  two  beautiful  cataracts  of  the  Missouri;  thejplan,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  connected  falls  of  that  river,  as  also  of  those  of  the  falls, 
narrows,  and  great  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  with  their  several  portages  For 
the  information  of  future  voyagers,  there  will  be  added  in  the  sequel  of  thi* 
volume,  some  observations  and  remarks  on  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers,  pointing  out  the  precautions  which  must  necessarily  be  taken 
in  order  to  ensure  success*  together  with  an  itinerary  of  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  route  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Missouri  and  Missisippi  riven  to  the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  into  th<f 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Volume  second. — Whatever  properly  appertains  to  geography,  embracing  a 
description  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  ciimate,  soil,  and  face  of  the  country;  a 
view  of  the  Indian  nations  distributed  over  that  vast  region,  shewing  tb*ir  tra- 
ditions, habits,  maimers,  customs,  national  characters,  stature,  complexion, 
dress,  dwellings,  arms,  and  domestic  utensils,  with  many  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  relation  to  them ; also  observations  and  reflections  on  the  subjects  of 
civilizing,  governing,  and  maintaining  a friendly  intercourse  with  those  nations. 

A view  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America.  This  volume  w 11  be  embellished 
with  tw  lit y plates,  illustrative  of  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of  such 
Indian  nations  as  differ  materially  from  each  other ; of  their  habitations,  their 
weapons  and  habiliments  used  in  war,  their  huntiug  and  fishing  apparatus,  do* 
mes tic  utensils,  &c.  Iu  an  appendix  there  will  be  given  a diary  of  the  weather, 
kept  with  great  attention  throughout  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  shewing  also  the  . 
.daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  principal  watercourses  which  were  navigated  in  the 
course  of  the  same.  . * 

, The  third  volume  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  scientific  research,  and 
principally  to  the  natural  history  of  those  hitherto  unknown  regions.  It  will 
contain  a full  dissertation  on  such  subjects  as  have  fallen  within  the  notice  of  the 
author,  and  which  may  properly  be  distributed  under  the  heads  of  Botany,  Ml*  * 
neralogy,  and  Zoology,  together  with  some  strictures  on  the  origin  of  Prairies, 
the  cause  of  the  muddiness  df  the  Missouri,  of  volcanic  appearances,  and  other 
natural  phenomena  which  were  met  with  in  the  course  of  tills  interesting  tour. 
This  volume  will  also  contain  a comparative  view  of  twenty-three  vocabularies 
of  distinct  Indian  languages,  procured  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
voy  age,  and  will  be  ornamented  and  embellished  with  a much  greater  number 
of  plates  than  will  be  bestowed  on  the  first  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  intended 
that  every  subject  of  natural  history  which  is  entirely  new,  and  of  which  there 
are  a considerable  number,  shall  be  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  engrav-  * 
lug  illustrative  of  it. 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  lately  published  a series  of  Letters,  ad- 
/ dressed  to  the  members  of  the  united  Presbyterian  churches  of  that  city,  of 
which  he  is  a minister,  concerning  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  as  deduced  from  scripture  and  primitive  usage.  This  able  and 
learned  work  will,  we  understand,  shortly  make  its  appearance  from  the  Eng- 
lish press. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Academy  of  sciences  at  Munich  still  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  Bavarian  government. : Its  labours  are  to  be  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  |iny  similar  institution  in  Europe,  for  it  is  to  have,  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministry,  immediate  superintendance  over  all  the  establish- 
ments fur  public  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Ihe  president  of  the 
• * - Academy 
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Academy  is  to  be  the  privy-counsellor  Jacobi,  a man  respected  throughout 
Germany  as  well  for  his  philosophical  writings  as  for  his  personal  character. 
Amo  >g  the  other  academicians  whose  names  have  been  announced  to  the  pub* 
.lie  are  those  of  M.  Seyffer,  au  astronomer,  late  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Gottiugen.  M.  Eichorn,  the  celebrated  historian  and  orientalist,  also  from  Got- 
tingen-, M.  Wiebeking,  from  Vienna,  distinguished  for  b:s  knowledge  in  hy- 
. draulics;  and  M.  VVolf,  known  by  a valuable  History  of  the  Jesuit*.  'Hie  royal 
library  at  Munich,  already  very  considerable,  is  about  to  be  augmented  by  a 
.commission  empowered  to  extract  for  it  every  valuable  article  found  in  the 
suppressed  libraries.  The  collection  of  pictures  at  Munich,  by  the  addition 
©f  the  galleries  of  Manl.eim  and  Dusseldorff,  is  become  the  finest  in  Europe^ 
pext  to  the  Napoleon  museum. 

The  galleries  of  Salztlialen,  belonging  to  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  of 
Cassel,  are  both  destined  for  France,  as  the  spoils  of  conquest. 

Germany  lias  lately  lest  an  estimable  poetess,  Mad.  Sophia  Brentano,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  not  less  amiable  for  her  private  character  than  distinguished 
for  her  talents.  Her  works,  first  known  under  the  name  of  Sophia  Chereau, 
were  extremely  popular  on  accouut  of  the  correctness  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
sification, the  beauty  of  the  imagery,  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiments.^  At  a 
-very  early  age  she  composed  the  poem  of  u beraphina.”  Her  otherjmblica- 
» tions  were  some  very  interesting  novels,  translations  from  the  Italian  and 
French,  and  a number  of  charming  poems. 

A German  at  Koine,  M.  Singer,  has  obtained  from  the  pontifical  government 
an  exclus.ve  privilege  for  carbonis  ng  turf  or  peat  from  the  pontine  marshes,  in 
order  to  be -employed  as  fuel,  an  article  very  scarce  and  dear  in  that  capital. 

- . The  new  king  of  Naples  is  about  to  form  an  Academy  of  History  and  An- 
tiqiiit.es,  to  consist  of  forty  members,  besides  correspondents  in  the  provinces. 

M.  John  Maelxl,  of  Vienna,  has  visited  Paris, in  onler  to  submit  to  the  judges 
of  music  in  that  capital  a piece  of  mechanism  of  his  invention,  which  he  calls 
Panhar  monicon, . This  machine,  which  is  moved  entirely  by  springs,  gives  the 
sound  of  all  wind  instruments  witSi  a purity  and  perfection  which  art  has  never 
before  attained.  It  combines  the  following  instruments:  the  German  flute> 
smail  fiute,  clarinet,  hautbois,  bassoon,  horn,  t omhone,  serpent,  and  trumpet. 
*It  performs  pieces  of  music  with  great  precision,  marking  perfectly  gll  the 
shades  of  piano  and  forte.  The  execution  of  the  trumpet  is  particularly  sur- 
prizing 

M.  Lassus,  surgeon  in  Paris,  a member  of  the  Institute,  librarian  to  that 
establishment,  a professor  in  the  Medical  School,  and  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Emperor,  (bed  lately  at  the  age  of  66,  much  esteemed  and  regretted.  He  was 
» man  i f extensive  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  fine  arts.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  English  with  elegance  and  accuracy  several  works  in  surgery, 
and  published  two  original  works  entitled,  u Traite  dngmatique  de  Medeeiue 
Operatoire,”  and  “Trait£  de  Pathologic  chirurgicale.”  The  last  had  just  ap- 
peared before  his  death.  . . • . 

A cm  ions  instance  of  academical  adulation  has  lately  been  given  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  On  account  of  the  presence  of  Napoleon  the  Immortal  in 
their  country,  and  his  close  connection  with  their  soveregn  (the  king  of  Saxony) 
the  heads  of  the  university  have  resolved  henc  efoith  to  eall  by  the  name  of 
Napoleon  that  group  of  stars  which  lies  between  the  girdle  and  sword  of  Qriou  ; 
and  a numerous  deputation  of  the  university  has  been  appointed  to  present  the 
monarch  with  a map  of  his  new  sovereignty  in  the  skies,  which  lie  w ill  doubtless 
prize  much  beyoud  any  petty  German  principality.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen 
whether  the  other  astronomers  in  Europe  will  adopt  this  appellation.  The 
<ieorgium  siiius  has  not  had  much  fortune  on  the  continent. 

In  the  Petersburgh  Gazetre  an  account  is  given  from  a report  of  the  governor 
ef  Irkutsk,  of  the  discovery  of  a mass  of  ruins  35  worsts  from  the  frontiers  of 
China,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a very  considerable  city.  They  con- 
joint of  shapeless  hillocks,  heaps  of  decayed  bricks,  and  the  remains  of  rampafts, 
overgrown  in  great  part  with  large  trees.  Orders  have  been  given  by  the  go- 
vernment for  an  accurate  examination  of  them.  . 

t-  M.  Frydenberg,  a physician  of  Iceland,  has  sent  to  the  Economical  Society  ot 

.Copenhagen 
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Copenhagen  a memoir  concerning  the  means  of  converting  a marine  plant  called 
tee-tan g,  with  which  the  shores  of  that  island  are  covered,  into  aliment  for  the 
human  species. 

■ The  celebrated  metaphysician,  professor  Fichte,  has  lefl  Berlin,  where  he  was 
living  as  a p ivate  person,  to  occupy  a chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Konigsberg. 

Dr.  Olbers,  of  the  observatory  at  Bremen,  discovered  on  March  29th  a second 
new  planet.  It  is  well  known  that  the  planet  called  Pallas  was  his  former  dis- 
covery. 

< „ At  Basil  has  been  published  a “ Voyage  pittoresque  de  Bale,”  in  a folio  of 
36  plates,  after  the  designs  of  the  landscape  painter  Birmaun,  with  explana- 
tions. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A Catalogue  of  Books  on  Agriculture,  Planting,  Gardening,  Rural  Architec- 
ture,.Landscape  Gardening,  Sporting,  Farriery  , and  other  subjects  of  domestic 
and  rural  economy  ; including  the  Laws  relating  to  estates,  inclosures,  tithes, 
game,  and  rural  affairs  in  general.  l2mo.  6d. 

The  first  Number  (embellished  with  two  engravings,  a new  Turnip  Drill  and 
a Draining  Mole  Plough)  of  a new  Monthly  Publication,  entitled,  The  Agricul- 
tural Magaz  ne,  or  the  Farmer’s  Monthly  Journal  of  Husbandry  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. Conducted  by  K.  W.  Dickso  , M.  D.  author  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
and  honorary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Price  Is.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Great  Conde,  written  by  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  his  Great  Grandson,  now  iu  England.  Translated  by 
Fanny  Holcroft.  8vo.  9s.  boards.  * 

The  Life  of  Thtmnus,  with  some  account  of  bis  Writings,  and  a Translation 
of  the  Preface  to  his  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson,  M.  A.  ofQueen’s- 
coliege,  Oxford.  Bvo.  li-s.  fid.  boards. 

* « 

EDUCATION. 

A new  Spanish  and  English  Grammar,  m two  parts.  By  Thomas  Planquais 
grammarian.  8vo.  12s.  hoards.  T 1 

Questiones  Groce,  or  Questions  adapted  for  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Chesham,  Bucks,  is.  6d.  bound.  J 

Chariot  et  Charlotte  ou  Premiere  Education  de  1'Enfaucc.  Par  Madame 
Genlis.  18mo.  2s,  halt-bound. 

New  Orthographical  Assistant,  or  English  Exercise  Book.  By  Thomas 

Carpenter.  Second  edition,  12  mo.  2s.  6d. 

• • . *. 

, . history. 

The  Reign  of  Charlemagne  considered  chiefly  w’th  reference  to  Religion 
Laws,  Literature,  and  Maimers.  By  Henry  Card,  A.  M.  of  Pembroke-coHefce! 
Oxiord.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  ^ 9 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

• - * , 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Insects,  explaining  them  in  their  several 
states,  with  the  peri  ds  of  their  transformations,  their  food,  economy,  &c. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  coloured  figures.  By  E.  Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  vol 
part  2,  ll.  lls.  boaids.  ‘ 

MEDICINE.  <• 

Observation  on  the  Preparation,  Utility,  and  Administration  of  the  Digi- 
tabs  Pi  rpurea,or  Foxglove,  in  Dropsy  of  the  Chest,  Consumption,  Haemorrhage 
fccarlet  Fever,  Measles,  &c.  By  VV  us.  Hamilton,  M.  D.  8vo.  fis.  boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 
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* A Letter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  President 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Cundit<oo  of  the  Poor,  on  thepr  nciple  and  de- 
tail of  the  measures  now  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  for  promoting 
and  encouraging  industry,  and  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of  the  poor.  By 
Thomas  Bernard,  Esq.  8vo.  2s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  upon  the  Motion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Staff  id  in  the  House  ot  Lords,  on  Monday,  April  13,  lb 07. 
•8vo.  is-  . 

Analysts  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Bonaparte:  addressed  to  the 
Jr'rencu  Soldiery,  and  tue  People  of  Europe,  by  General  Dumourier;  Trans- 
lated from  tue  French,  by  Mr.  Elder;  to  wlucii  is  subjoined,  the  original  text. 
8vo.  3s.  tid. 

. Substance  of  the  Speeches  delivered  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  28th  of  February,  adjourned  to  the  id  of 
March,  1807,  for  considering  the  Bill  entitled,  44  An  Act  for  better  regulating 
the  Court*  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  aud  the  Administration  of  Justice  therein 
and  establishing  Trial  by  Jury  in  certuin  Civil  Cases.”  Price  4s. 

The  Works,  complete,  of  Mrs.  CUaponc:  containing  1.  Letters  on  the  Im 
provement  of  the  Mind.  2.  Miscellanies,  in  prose  aud  verse.  3.  Correspon 
dcnce  with  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  subject  of  Parental  Authority  aud  Filia 
Obed.euce.  4.  A Series  of  Letters  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  5.  Fugitive 
Pieces.  To  these  is  prefixed,  an  authentic  Life  of  the  Author,  drawn  up  by  her 
own  Family.  4 voU.  8vo.  16s  boards. 

Ancient  Indian  Literature,  illustrative  of  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety — Number  l.  Summary  of  the  Slieeve  Pouran,  with  Extracts  and  Epi- 
to mies.  From  Mr.  Hilhed’s  Manuscr.pts,  in  the  British  Museum.  No.  1,  4to. 
10s.  6d.  ' 

Atlas  Classira,  No.  XIV.  consisting  of  l.Tlie  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  with 
itt  Environs,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  2.  Palestine,  or  Terra-Sancta. 
3.  Akxawiri  Ma.ni  Itenara,  6lc.  com  Navigationem  Nearchi.  4.  Chro  no- 
genealogical  Chart  of  the  Fifth  Age  of  the  World,  including  the  High  Priests 
and  Kings  of  Judea  and  Israel. 

A Kcp.y  to  the  Essay  on  Population,  by  the  Rev.  T,  R.  Malthas.  In  a Series 
of  Letters.  To  which  are  added,  Extracts  from  the  Essay,  with  Notes.  8xo. 
8s.  boards. 

A Political  Account  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  from  its  Conquest  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  the  year  1797  to  the  present  time.  In  a Letter  to  his  Grace 
flic  Duke  of  Portland.  By  a Gentleman  of  the  Island.  8vo.  5s. 

A Letter  from  an  Ir  sh  Dignitary  to  an  English  Clergyman,  on  the  subject  of 
Tithes  in  Ireland,  is. 

An  \ddr  ss  to  the  British  Nation,  exhibiting  the  sole  Means  of  preserving  the 
Independence  and  Liberties  of  the  British  Empire,  aud  of  rescuing  those  of 
Europe  from  the  Ty  ranny  of  the  F'rcnch  Government.  By  Alexander  Walker, 
£sq.  8vo.  5f. 

The  Fallen  Angels:  a brief  Review  of  the  Measures  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, part  culai  ly  as  connected  with  the  Catholic  Question.  To  which  is  added. 
Advice  to. the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  of  the  Imperial  Kingdom,  to  whom 
tills  work  is  addressed.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

The  pt esent  State  of  the  British  Con>tituticu  illustrated.  By  Britannicus. 
4s.  sewed. 

Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British-  Parliament,  from  the 
. Union  in  1708  to  the  Third  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  1807,'  By  Robert  Beatson.  3 vols.  bvo.  ll.  lls.  Cd.  boards. 

'flie  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baionage  of  England.  By  J.  C.  Banks,  Esq. 
Vol.  1,  2l.  2s.  boards. 

Reriitaion  of  the  Calumnies  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  including  a complete  Ex- 
posure of  the  recent  Occurrences  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Puull, 
in  a Letter  to  the  Elector*  of  Westminster.  By  James  Pauli.  Price  5«  6d. 

Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Foreign  Polity  of 
Marquis  Wejlosley's  Administration  in  Ind.a,  comprising  tin  Examination  of  the 
‘ late 
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late  Transactions  in  the  Carnatic.  By  Lawrence  Dundas  Campbell,  Esq.  8vo. 
6s.  boards. 

• Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British  West  Indies.  By  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 

Three  more  Lctteis  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  brother  Abram. 
By  Peter  Plimley,  Esq.  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

The  Bonne  Bouche  of  Epicurean  Rascality.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

Address  to  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry,  shewing  the  Impro  > 
prietv  of  a Contract  made  between  Major  General  Whitelock  and  Messrs  Pad- 
wick  and  Eil wards,  for  the  Supply  of  Meat  to  the  Troops  in  Garrison  at  Ports* 
mouth  and  it*  Dependencies.  By  Thomas  Hearne.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Alliauce  between  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  Test  Laws, 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  King. 

The  Works,  Literary,  Moral,  Philosophical,  and  Medical,  of  Thas.  Percival, 
M.  D.  To  which  are  prefixed,  now  first  published,  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  with  a Selection  from  his  Letters  and  Correspondence.  By  his  Son, 
4 vols.  8vo. 

. . novels.  . 

Margaretta,  or  the  Intricacies  of  the  Heart.  2 vols.  12mo.  9s.  boards. 
Virtue  and  Vice.  By  W.  H.  Rayner,  Esq.  2 vols.  12mo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Agent  and  his  Natural  Son.  In  1 vol.  12mo.  5s.  sewed. 

J alien,  or  my  Father’s  House.  Altered  from  the  French  of  Ducray  Dumcnrf, 
By  Mrs.  Mcckc.  4 vols.  ll.  sewed. 

Philip  Stanley.  By  C B.  Browne,  Author  of  several  much  esteemed  Novels. 
2 vols.  7s. 

' Erestina,  a Tale  from  the  French.  By  Francis  La  thorn,  Esq.  3s. 

POETRY. 

• * • ■ • 

The  Elegies  of  C.  Pedo  Aihinovanus,  a Latin  Poet  of  the  Augustan  Age; 
with  an  Euglish  Version.  Foolscap,  5«.  boards. 

. Contemplations,  a Poem : with  laics  and  other  Poetical  Compositions.  By 
John  Penwarne.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  hoards. 

The  Sweets  of  Solitude,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Burnet.  Foolscap, 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

Poems,  written  at  Lanchcster.  By  John  Hodgson,  Clerk.  Foolscap,  12mo. 
5*.  boards.  - < • . 

An  Essay  on  Fate,  with  other  Poems.  By  John  Barnes.  Foolscap,  3s.  bds, 

THEOLOGY. 

Abstract  of  the  History  of  die  Bible,  for  die  Use  of  Children  and  young  Per- 
sons. By  Wm.  Turner. 

Sermons  on  the  Great  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church,  and  other  solemn 
Occasions,  ai.d  on  various  Topics.  From  the  German  #f  the  Rev.  Geoigc 
Joachim  Zollikofer,  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Congregation  at  Lcipsick.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.  R.  S.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Jesns  the  Son  of  Joseph : a Sermon  delivered  before  the  General  Baptist  As- 
sembly, at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Worship-street,  London,  May  19, 1807.  By 
A.  Be’nnet.  12nio.  Is. 

An  Examination  of  the  Passages  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  other  Books  in 
the  New  Testament,  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus;  with  Observationsarising 
therefrom.  By  J.  Smith,  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

The  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Methodism  and  Dissension,  and  of  the  Popu- 
larity of  what  is  called  Evangelical  Preaching,  and  tlie  Means  of  obviating 
them,  considered  in  a Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev.  the 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  held  at  Melton  Mow  bray,  June  20,  1805,  and  fcubjoui- 
ed  Appendixes : being  the  Substance  of  a Sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  By  Robert  Acklom  Ingram,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Sea- 
grave,  Leicestershire.  8vo.  4s.  sewed. 

Lectures  on  the  last  Four  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed  to  shew  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  chiefly  from  internal  evidence.  In  three 
parts.  I.  The  Authenticity  and  Truth  of  the  History.  II.  The  Theological, 
Moral,  aud  Political  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Law.  UL  A Review  of  Objec- 
tions 
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tions.  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  at  the  Lecture  esta- 
blished by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  under  the  Will  of  Mrs.  Anne  Don- 
nellan.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  D.  D.  M.  R.I.  A.  Senior  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Dublin,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Luke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  2 vols.  8vo.  16s. 

A Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  before  the  Pre- 
sident, Viee  Presidents,  and  Governors  of  that  Charity,  at  their  Anniversary 
Meeting,  on  Thursday,  April  J?3,  1807.  By  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  D.  D* 
Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the  Established  Religion,  and  on  the 
Means  of  averting  them : in  a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Pereival,  M.  P. 
Chancellor  of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer.  By  Edward  Pearson,  B.  D.  Rector  of 
Rempstone,  Nottinghamshire,  8vo.  3s. 

The  Universal  Church,  an  Essay  on  Nature ; as  the  Universal  Basis  of  Truth* 
Perfection,  and  Salvation,  and  their  Universality;  and  on  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness,  as  the  unbounded  Attributes  of  the  First  Cause.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  at  the  Tri- 
ennal  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  the  Year  1807.  By  George  Isaac  Hunting- 
ford,  D.  D.  F.  R.S.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  8vo.  Is. 

Extract  of  a Sermon  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor  under  an  appropriate 
System,  preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Boya’  Charity 
School  at  Lambeth.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell. 

Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society,  No.  XVIII.  8vo.  Is. 

Sixteen  Sermons,  by  the  late  M.  Gall,  M.  A.  of  Glasgow,  8vo.  6s. 

German  Catechism,  translated  by  Sir  R.  Hill,  6d. 

A Call  to  delaying  Sinners.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Doolittle,  1 8mo. 

Life  and  Experience  of  W.  Barnet,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Muirhead,  6d. 

Methodism  condemned  by  Methodist  Preachers.  By  J.  Cooke,  12mo.  4s^. 

Genuine  Methodism  acquitted  (in  Answer  to  the  preceding)  12mo.  Is. 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  by  the  Rev.T.  Bennett,  8vo.  Is, 

Diary  of  the  late  Miss  Cross,  with  her  Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  H ox- 
ton,  is.  6d. — fine  2s. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Three  Comedies,  translated  from  the  Spanish.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journey  from  Madras  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore,  Banara,  and  Malabar, 
performed  under  the  orders  of  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley,  Governor 
General  of  India,  for  the  express  puiqmse  of  investigating  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  commerce ; the  religion,  manners,  and  customs ; the  history, 
natural  and  civil,  and  antiquities,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  ot  Mysore,  and 
the  countries  acquired  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  in  the  late  and 
former  wars,  from  Tippoo  Sultan.  By  Francis  Buchanan,  M.  D.  F.  K.  S.  and 
f.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Medical  Service 
of  the  Honourable  Company  on  the  Bengal  Establishment.  Published  under 
tbe  authority  and  patronage  of  the  Honourable  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  3 vols.  4to.  6l.  6s.  boards. 

Oriental  Voyages,  or  descriptive  Sketches  and  cursory  Remarks  on  a > oyage 
to  India  and  China,  in  his  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Caroline,  performed  in  the  year* 
1803, 4,  5,  and  6.  By  J.  Johnson,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE.  . 

• . • • 


N.  B.  The  Notations  comprised  in  each  Line  relate  to  a period  of  24  hours 
reckoned  <>m  9 a.  ni.  on  the  day  of  the  date.  A dash  denotes  tlmt  the  period 
somaikeu  is  to  form  a part  of  that  allotted  to  the  next  observation. 
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REMARKS. 

a.  The  cockchaffer  begins  to  appear  in  great  numbers.  A cat  is 
observed  to  pursue  these  insects  every  evening,  feasting  on  them  with 
avidity. 

b.  A sudden  shower  of  rain,  which  was  sensibly  warm , and  strongly 
charged  pos. ; some  thunder  and  lightning  followed,  and  a storm  was 
visible  just  above  the  horizon  in  the  N.  till  11  p.  m. 

c.  Thunder  and  lightning  in  the  night,  with  a little  rain.  An  ox 
was  struck  dead  in  the  level  opposite  Woolwich,  and  found  at  5 a.  m* 
the  13th,  with  the  hair  singed  and  the  body  beginning  to  putrify. 

d.  Slight  showers. 

* . RESULTS.  : 

Prevailing  Winds  West  and  South-west. 

Mean  elevation  of  Barometer  29.81  In. 

Mean  Temperature  - - 66.08° 

Rain,  ------  0.36  Inches 

Evaporation  - - - - 5. 90  Inches 

• * • ' r - • 

• • 

Plaistow , 10th  of  8mo.  1807.  L.  H. 


RESULTS 

Of  a Register  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hanson , of  Manchester. 

Mean  Pressure  of  the  Barometer  29*67* — Highest  30, 1 8-~Lowest 
29,30  —Range  00,88. 

Mean  Temperature  63,87* — Highest  78° — Lowest  54° — Range 
24’. 

Dew  Point. — Highest  64° — Lowest  44° — Range  20°. 

• Rain  this  Month  2,505  inches.  Total  this  year  15,160  inches. 

• Strongest  Winds  on  the  2d,  llth,  and  27th. 

- The  general  aspect  of  this  month,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  cloudy, 
with  considerable  more  thunder  and  lightning  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  this  year.* 

.■  The  Mean  Temperature  has  been  higher  than  that  of  the  last 
month;  the  gravity  of  the  air  has  been  in  constant  fluctuation,  but  its 
range  very  limited ; from  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  about  the  2 1st 
very  little  rain  appeared,  as  will  appear  in  the  Table,  but  since  up- 
wards of  two  inches  have  fallen,  . 

• Several  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  consequence;  a man  was  killed  at 
Stockport;  another  man  lost  his  life  at  Bolton ; at  Brislington,  in  Derbyshire, 
a labourer,  whilst  standing  under  a tree  during  a thunder  storm,  was  struck 
dead ; at  Htilme,  near  Manchester,  one  of  the  trees  was  stripped  of  a large 
piece  of  bark;  the  same  time,  in  Oldfield-lane,  several  windows  were  broken, 
and  the  electric  fluid  was  seen  to  move  along  the  fields  with  great  celerity. 

• * * 

Manchester,  Avg.  3, 1807. 

* • • 1 
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• • Patent  Rotary  Steam-Engine  yf  -Vr.  Richard  Wilcox,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey. 

THIS  steam-engine  consists  of  an  onter  fixed  cylinder,  and  an  inneT  revolv- 
ing one,  each  furnished  with  pieces  called  pallets,  or  with  cocks,  so  contrived, 
that  ip  passim;  each  other  they  are  moved  in  such  a manner  as  to  recede  from 
each  other’s  way,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move  they 
project  so  as  to  traverse  the  space  betw  een  the  tw  o cylinders  and  form  steam 
tight  partitions  ; one  of  which  being  fixed  ahd  the  other  moveable,  the  steam, 
pressing  between  both,  forces  the  moveable  one  round,  and  with  it  the  move- 
able  cylinder,  whose  axis  gives  motion  to  the  machinery,  to  work  which  the 
steam  engine  is  erected.  At  one  side  of  the  fixed  pallet  is  a valve,  which  by 
a pipe  communicates  with  the  boiler,  and  an  other  is  placed  at  the  other  side, 
which  leads  to  the  condenser,  both  which  are  worked  by  means  similar  to  that 
in  common  use..  • • 

The  specification  of  this  patent  contains  tw  elve  figures,  most  of  which  are 
descriptive  of  various  methods  Of  applying  and  managing  the  pallets  or  cocks 
between  the  two  cylinder*.  Figures  1 and  2 represent  the  way  of  applying 
single  pallets  revolving  on  an  upright  axis ; figures  7 and  8 exhibit  the  manner 
of  using  double  pallets ; figures  4 and  5 shew  the  mode  of  placing  two  kinds  of 
sliding  plates  for  the  same  purpose,  one  of  which  moves  vertically  round  an 
axis  at  One  side  into  a recess  contrived  to  receive  it,  and  the  other  is  made  to 
slide  up  and  down  from  a similar  recess  by  a rod  passing  through  a stuffing- 
box  ; the  axis  of  the  first  sort  also  passes  through  a stuffing-box,  and 
as  it  is  turned  round  raises  or  depresses  the  sliding  plate  with  which  it  is 
connected.  Figure  10  represents  the  manuer  of  using  an  apparatus  instead  of 
the  sliding  plates  or  pallets,  called  a cock  by  the  patentee,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  turning  part  of  the  cock  of  a cask  r'it  lies  in  a semi-cylindrical  case  iu 
the  side  of  the  external  cylinder,  and  is  so  shaped  that  w hen  turned  in  one  po- 
sition a portion  of  its  side  forms  part  of  the  external  cylinder,  and  permits  a 
pallet  fixed  to  the  revolving  cylinder  to  pass  it  ; but  when  turned,  so  as  to  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  position,  another  part  of  its  side  comes  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  prevents  the  steam  from  passing 
by  it.  Figure  11  exhibits  the  manner  of  fixing  cocks  to  the  revolviug  cylinder, 
and  an  immoveable  pallet  to  the  external  cylinder.  Figore  12  shews  a method 
•f  making  the  cocks  act  both  as  pullets  for  moving  the  rotary  part  and  as 
valves  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  steam.  Figures  3,  6,  aud  9 shews 
different  detached  parts  of  the  engine. 

The  ends  of  the  cylinders  ore  to  be  made  stcaiu  tight  by  rings  which  press 
die  packing  against  them,  and  which  are  tightened  by  screws ; and  the  edges 
of  the  pallets  are  made  steam-tight  by  a hemp  cloth,  stuffed,  wadded,  or  fold- 
ed together. 

3- The;  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cock,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  re- 
volving cylinder,  has  a longitudinal  groove  ot  rabbet  rut  down  it,  into  which  a 
piece  of  metal  is  fitted,  that  is  pressed  against  the  cylinder  by  screws,  springs, 
or  elastic  packing,  so  as  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  revolving  cylinder ; 
as  this  piece  is  worn  it  is  packed  closer  to  the  cylinder,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
worn  out  another  piece  of  the  same  sort  is  pHt  hi.  - 

As  uo  packing  will  work  well  or  last  long  w ithout  a frequent  supply  of  liquid 
grease  or  oil,  a hole  is  drilled  through  the  spindle  of  the  cock  or  of  the  pallet 
down  into  its  body,  and  another  from  thence  horizontally  to  the  part9  of  it  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  cylinder;  a funnel  is  placed  outside,  with  a pipe 
from  it  passing  into  the  hole  made  in  the  spindle,  with  a regulating  cock  an- 
nexed to  it,  between  the  spindle  and  funnel,  by  which  the  oil  can  be  let  down 
at  pleasure  to  lubricate  the  working  parts,  without  stopping  the  engine. 

In  order  to  eucrease  the  power  ot  the  engine,  the  patentee  directs  that  two 
or  more  sets  of  pallets  or  gates  may  be  added  to  it,  by  which  the  steam  or  the 
impelling  fluid  is  caused  to  act.  in  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time. 

A fall 
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A lull  of  water  may.be  made  to  turn  an  engine  of  this  sort  as  well  asthe 
pressure  of  steam.  Thespetifica  ion  mentions,  that  all  elastic  or  dense  fluids 
are  applicable  to  it*.  By  elastic  fluids,  it  is  supposed,  gases  are  meant ; but  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  any  other  fluid  ' or  vapour  will  be  used  with  it  bitf 
water  or  steam.  , . 

This  engine  may  also  be  used  to  give  motion  to  water  or  air,  if  set  in  motion 
by  external  means.  When  used  with  water  in  this  way,  it  will  serve  fora 
* pump  or  extinguishing  engine ; and  when  used  to  impel  air,  it  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  lar^e  bellows.  • 

'The  last  clause  oi  the  specification  relates  to  the  shape  of  the  engine,  which 
may  be  made  to  work  with  conceutrical  conical  barrels  as  well  as  with  those  of 
a cylindrical  form. 

This  patent  is  dated  May,  1806. 


This  Rotary  engine  resembles  iu  most  circumstances  one  for  which  Mr. 
'Andrew  Flint  took  out  a patent  in  Nov.  1805.  The  contrivance  of  the  pallets 
and  cocks  are  nearly  similar,  particularly  those  described  in  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and,  twelfth,  figures ; the  contrivance  for  packing  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders 
by  rings  is  also  the  same  as  that  contrived  by  Air.  Flint.  A material  defect, 
however,  existed  in  Mr.  Flint’s  engine,  in  which  there  was  uo  contrivance  for 
stuffing  the  edges  of  the  cocks  or  pallets  which  caine  iu  contact  with  the  re* 

’ voicing  cylinder,  and  for  repairing  them  when  worn.  This  Mr.  Wilcox  has 
carefully  attended  to  iq  his  engine,  and  has  well  provided  both  tor  the  stuffing 
and  repairs  of  this  part. 

The  contrivance  for  oiling  the  working  parts,  from  the  outside  of  the  on- 
gine  seems  also  to  be  first  thought  of  by  Mr.  Wilcox;  and  that  also  for  encreas- 
' uig  the  number  of  the  pallets.  This  last  will  equalize  the  motion  of  the  engine 
w and  prevent  its  being  liable  to  stop,  which  might  sometimes  happen  w tha 
'single  pair  of  pallets,  unless  a fly-wheel  was  added.  The  force  of  the  engine 
would  certainly  be  augmented  by  encreasing  the  number  of  pallets,  provided 
the  boiler  was  also  enlarged  so  as  to  supply  the  greater  quantity  of  steam  which  • 
would  then  be  required ; but  as  its  complication  and  the  trouble  of  stuffing 
would  also  be  encreased,  and  particularly  the  consumption  of fuelf  there  could 
be  no  advantage  in  having  more  than  two  sets  of*  pallets,  which  number  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  first  objects  mentioned. 

Mr.  Wilcox’s  engine  may  be  better  considered  as  an  improvement  on  that 
of  Mr.  Flint  than  as  an  original  invention.  How*  far  Mr.  Wilcox  can  use  the 
stuffing  rings  and  cocks  contained  iu  Mr.  Flint’s  specification  is  a point  for 
law  to  decide;  but  as  Mr.  Fliut’s  engine  is  imperfect  without  Mr.  Wilcox's  ad- 
dition, perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  two  patentees  to  unite  their  interests 
than  to  contest  the  right.  i 

The  nuion  of  Mr.  Flint's  and  Mr.  Wilcox’s  contrivances  forms  the  most  perfect 
Rotary  Engine  we  know  of,  having  less  complication,  less  friction,  and  less  diffi- 
culty of  packing,  and  of  being  kept  steam  tight.  Rut  Rotary  Steam  Engines 
must  be  so  much  more  complicated  and  liable  to  derangement,  and  suffer  so  much 
* more  Friction  than  those  of  the  common  form ; that  although  on  a first  view  they 
.appear  to  have  ah  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  not  experiencing  that  loss  of 
momentum  from  the  interruption  of  motion  at  every  change  of  toe  direction 
*of  the  pisten  to  which  they  are  liable,  yet  this  defect  is  so  well  compensated  in 
them  by  the  action  of  the  fly,  and  so  inucli  dimished  by  the  judicious  manner 
•of  stopping  the  admission  of  steam  before  the  course  of  the  pistou  is  termi- 
nated (first  introduced  by  Mr.  Watts)  that  every  circumstance  being  consider- 
ed, we  are  inclined  to  think  the  common  reperenssive  engine  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue preferable  to  any  rotary  steam  engine. 

The  specification  of  Mr.  Flint’s  patent,  above-mentioned,  may  be  found  in 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  No.  55 ; and  a review  of  the  powers  of  his  engine,  and 
•several  other  rotary  steam  engines,  may  be  seen  in  the  Retrospect  of  Philoso- 
phical and  Mechanical  Discoveries,  vols.  t and  2,  published  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Hatton  Garden. 
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Patent  Method  qf  preparing  and  manufacturing  a certain  animal  Substance  at  a 

Substitute  for  horse  and  other  Hair  used  for  stuffing  Matir  asses , Cushions,  tfc. 

by  Charles  Random  de  Berenger , qf  Hart-street , London.  ‘ 

The  substance  which  the  patentee  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  horse  hair 
commonly  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  is  the  hair  of  the  bodies  of  swine,  dis- 
tinct from  th«*  bristles;  long  hair  of  large  hogs  is  the  b:st,  but  even  that  of  pigs 
may  be  made  use  of. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  this  hair  is  directed  by  the  patentee. 

After  killing  the  hoc,  the  hair  is  to  be  scraped  off  in  the  usual  manner;  it  is 

• then  to  be  washed  clean,  and  thrown  into  lime  water,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  one  to  tsvo  days;  this  destroys  any  fleshy  substance  remaining  with  the 
hair,  and  prevents  putrefaction.  The  hair  taken  font  the  lime  water  is  to  be 
washed  well  in  pure  water,  and  theu  is  to  be  twisted  into  a cord  about  the 
thickness  of  a goose  quill ; this  cord  is  to  be.fotced  tightly  into  tubes  of  tin, 

• three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  thirty  inches  long,  by  a stiok. 

f When  the  tubes  are  full  they’  are  to  be  corked  up  at  both  ends,  and  placed  in  a 

• copper  of  boiling  water,  and  to  continue  in  the  water,  still  kept  boiling,  for  two 
hours.  The  hair  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tubes,  and  left  to  cool  as  it  is, 

• and  is  afterwards  to  be  picked  asunder,  when  it  will  be  quite  curlv.  Some  of  it 
is  then  to  be  thrown  loosely  into  large  earthen  pans,  with  fine  dry'  sand  at  the 

• bottom,  so  as  to  form  a layer,  over  which  more  dry  sand  is  to  be  s tied,  and  over 
that  another  layer  of  hair,  and  so  on  till  the  pans  are  filled,  which  are  then  to 
have  brown  paper  tied  over  them,  and  to  be  put  into  an  hot  oven,  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  hours.  (The  heat  must  not  be  sufficient  to  burn 

• the  brown  paper,  but  nearly  so.)  When  the  whole  is  quite  cold  the  sand  is  to 
be  separated  by  a sieve,  and  the  hair  will  be  f und  fit  for  use,  having  obtained 
a good  curl  and  a fine  clastic  power.  The  hair  may  he  tw  isted  as  directed,  by 

- a wheel  or  other  machine  commonly  used  for  twisting;  the  cords  twisted  need 
not  be  long,  and  the  hair  should  be  damped  previous  to  the  operation. 

If  mattrasses  made  with  hair  thus  prepared  are  found  to  be  as  good  as  others, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  the  hair  from  live  hogs  for  this  purpose,  which 
may  thus  be  procured  in  much  larger  quantities. 


Description  of  a Boat , contrked  so  as  to  possess  superior  Staunchness  and  Strength. , 
by  Mr , I IV.  Boswell. — Kept,  of  Arts , No.  62. 

The  object  of  the  construction  of  this  boat  was  to  unite  lightness  and 
strength  to  staunchness,  which  are  desirable  qualities  in  all  boats,  but  parti- 
cularly in  those  intended,  as  this  was,  for. ship's  use. 

This  boat  externally  resembles  a carvel-built  beat,  being  smooth  onfside, 
and  having  seams  caulked  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  having  its  planks  mu^h 
thinner;  at  the  inside  it  has  narrow  slips  of  wood,  about  two  inches  broad, 
fastened  exactly  opposite  the  seams,  and  so  as  to  lap  over  the  edge  of  each 
adjoining  plank  about  an  inch,  to  wiiich  they  are  secured  by  livelting  naiia. 
The  ribs  have  square  notches  cut  into  them,  corresponding  to  the  places  of  tlie 
slips,  so  that  they  may  lie  close  to  the  planks  in  every  part  as  usual.  The  slips 
prevent  the  oakum  from  being  driven  through  the  seams  in  canlking,  to 
which  it  would  be  liable  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  planks,  and  when  driven 
in  retain  it  well  by  the  gripe  they  have  of  that  part  of  it  which  turn#  up  at 
right  angles  to  the  seam  between  them  and  the  planks. 

The  slips,  by  being  let  into  the  external  part  of  the  ribs,  are  so  secured  to 
them  that  they  form  altogether  a compact  framing  that  adds  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  boat  endways  and  fore  aud  aft;  and  they  encrease  the. streugth 
from  inside  to  outside  across  the  planks  so  much,  that  on  this  account  the  ribs 
may  l>e  put  farther  asunder  iu  boats  of  this  construction  than  in  those  of  the 
common  make.  The  whole  strength  at  the  place  of  the  slips  is  .as  the  square  of 
the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  side  opposite  to  them,  or  to  the  square  of  their 
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thickness  and  that  of  the  plnnk  united ; which,  as  they  are  of  the  same  thick- 
ness  as  the  planks,  will  be  equal  to  thrice  the  strength  of  the  plank  in  that 
part,  of  to  the  strength  of  the  plank  as  four  to  one. 

Carvel-built  boats  must  have  planks  of  a certain  thickness,  or  they  cannot 
well  retain  the  oakum  in  their  seams ; wherefore,  a«  rarvcl-building  would,  if 
used  for  small  boats,  require  planks  so  thick  as  to  make  them  very  heavy,  clinch 
buildiag  is  usually  preferred  for  them  ; but  clinch  building  is  ou  the  otner  hand 
liable  to  a defact,  which  is  very  inconvenient  in  ships’  boats,  which  often  lying 
dry  a long  time  on  deck,  are  exposed  to  have  tlieir  seams  opened  by  the  wea- 
ther ; for,  in  caulking  clinched  seams,  as  the  planks  lap  over  each  other  a little 
adjoining  to  them,  the  caulking  irons  act  as  wedges  to  force  them  open,  which 
boiug  farther  aided  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  oakum  tending  to  separate  them, 
the  very  operation  of  caulking,  intended  to  close  the  interstices  of  the  seams, 
has  a contrary  effect,  and  moreover  demon  trably  weakens  the  whole  framing 
of  the  boat  every  time  it  is  repeated,  by  drawing  the  plauks  somewhat  off  from 
the  nails  or  other  fastenings  which  secure  them  to  the  ribs. 

Bnt  a boat  of  be  construction  described  in  this  paper  may  be  built  equally 
light  as  a clinch-built  boat,  and  will  at -the  same  time  have  its  seams  more  tight 
than  a carvel-built  boat,  , for  the  reasons  before  stated,  aud  equally  fit  for  re- 
peated caulking  without  injury  to  the  boat.  . . t 

The  boat  formed  as  before  explained  was  built  in  June,  1803,  at  Bursledon, 
near  Southampton,  in  tSie  yard  of  Mr.  J.  Ewer,  for  the  use  of  the  ship  Economy, 
then  building  in  the  same  place  on  Mr.  Boswell’s  construction,  and  under  his 
direction.  The  boat  accompanied  the  ship  to  Loudon  in  April,  1804,  and  re- 
mained with  her  in  the  river  Ml  she  sailed  to  Grenada  and  Trinidad  in  the  August 
following.  As  it  was  thought  to  be  too  heavy  for  a jolly-boat  by  the  Captaiffof 
the  Economy,  and  as  a large  launch  was  carried  out  in  the  ship  to  be  left  at 
Grenada,  which  made  a boat  of  any  other  description  unnecessary,  he  left  this 
boat  behind  in  care  of  Mr.  Forest,  boat-builder,  broad  street,  Radcliffe,  near 
Radcliffe-cross,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  a master  of  a vessel,  who  took  it  out  of 
the  river  with  him  iu  the  beginning  of  1805. 

The  numbers  of  people  svho  saw  the  boat  in  Bursledon,  in  the  West  India 
Pocks,  London  Dock,  and  various  parts  of  the  river  during  the  periods  men- 
tioned, and  the  public  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  is  indubitably  suffi- 
cient to  establish  Mr.  Boswell's  claim  to  the  invention  of  this  mode  of  con- 
structing boats;  which  was  his  principal  motive  for  publishing  these  and  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  boat  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Ri  chard-street,  Commercial  Road,  had  given  in  to  the  Society  for  Arts,  &c.  a 
model  of  a boat,  the  internal  framing  of  which  was  fabricated  in  a similar  man- 
ner, with  the  addition  of  the  hollow  projecting  gunnels,  for  which  Mr.  Lionel 
Lukin  obtained  a patent  in  1785,  to  be  used  as  a 1 fe-boat,  stating  the  whole  as 
his  invention,  for  which  the  Society,  not  being  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
lately  voted  Mr.  Wilson  a medal. 

Mr.  Boswell  claimed  the  invention  of  the  framing  of  the  boat  at  the  public 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  May  last,  when  lie  attended  to  receive  the  gold 
■medal  voted  him  for  the  invention  of  a capstan  on  a new  and  very  simple 
principle,  which  operates,  without  requiring  the  messenger,  or  cable  used  with 
it,  to  be  surged;  but  he  mentions  that  neither  then,  or  iu  his  publication  on  the 
anbject,  had  he  any  intention  of  blaming  the  Society  for  rewarding  Mr.  Wilson 
•for  the  invention  of  others,  as  most  of  the  members  are  gem  lemeu  remote  in 
residence  and  connection  from  shipping  concerns,  who  might  well  be  supposed 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  stated,  without  any  want  of  attention  ou  their 
parts. 

The  ship  Economy,  mentioned  above,  is  built  on  a peculiar  construction  in- 
ternally, designed  to  admit  of  the  use  of  small  timber  in  the  fabrication  of 
large  vessels,  and  so  contrived  by  the  internal  framing  as  to  afiord  more 
strength  for  an  equal  quantity  of  limber  than  the  common  method  of  ship- 
building. The  specification  of  the  patent  for  this  method  of  building  ships, 
aud  descriptive  of  it,  may  be  seeu  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  Kt,  and  a 
farther  account  of  the  construction  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same 
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work,  p.  430,  of  which  in  a future  number  an  abstract  shall  be  given.  The  ship 
has  lately  performed  her  second  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  though  in  both 
voyages  she  experienced  very  rough  weather,  has  not  had  a single  joint  of  her 
framing  opened  more  that  when  she  was  launched.  The  strength  of  the  con- 
struction is  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges,  and  as  its  adoption  in  the 
navy  would  not  only  save  the  nation  vast  sums  in  the  first  cost  of  timber,  but 
deliver  it  from  the  risk  it  fast  approaches  of  a deficiency  of  large  ships,  from 
the  encreasing  scarcity  of  timber  of  the  great  size  required  for  them,  iii  the 
common  method  of  building,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  repeated  trials  of  the 
strength  of  the  Economy  that  have  been  ma  le  will  at  length  satisfy*  the  most 
scrupulous  at  the  Navy  Board,  tliat  neither  the  public  service  or  their  personal 
interest  can  suffer  the  smallest  injury  from  giving  Mr.  Boswells  patent  method 
of  building  large  ships  with  small  timber  a fair  trial  in  one  or  more  vessels  of 
‘war  built  in  this  maimer. 

. • . f 

■ - ■ - — « ■* 

On  ike  proper  Mode  of  inuring  tender  Plants  to  our  Climate , by  the  Right  Ha*. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks , Bart.  K.  B.  F.  R.  S. — Trans.  Hort.  Soe . 

Sir  Joseph  Bauks  first  states  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  inure  tender  plants, 
natWcs  of  warmer  climates,  to  bear  the  severities  of  our’s,  and  then  n.ainta  ns 
that  several  which  were  formerly  kept  in  stoves  are  now  reared  in  the  open 
garden ; as  the  gold  tree,  Aucuba  Japonica,  the  mountain  Paeonia  frutescens. 

‘ In  the  case  of  annuals  he  states,  this  is  effected  with  little  trouble,  as  all  that 
is  required  is  to  enable  them  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  a comparatively  cold  sum- 
mer, after  which  the  hardest  frost  will  have  no  power  to  injure  the  seed  j bat  a 
perennial  has  to  encounter  frosts  with  its  buds  and  annual  shoots,  that  have 
sometimes  been  so  severe  with  us  as  to  rend  asunder  the  trunks  of  out  indige- 
nous forest  trees.  It  is  probable  that  wheat  did  not  bring  its  seed  to  perfection 
in  our  climate  till  hardened  to  it  by  repeated  sowings.  A tew  years  ago  some 
spring  wheat,  brought  from  Guzerat,  was  sown  with  barley  in  a well  cultivated 
field ; it  rose,  eared  and  blossomed,  but  many  ears  were  wholly  without  corn,  and 
fi?w  brought  more  than  three  or  four  grains  to  perfection. 

In  1791  some  seeds  of  Zizania  aquatica  were  procured  from  Canada,  and 
sown  in  a pond  at  Spring  Grove,  near  Hounslow.  It  grew  and  produced  strong 
plants,  which  ripened  their  seeds ; these  seeds  vegetated  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  but  the  plants  they  produced  were  weak,  slender,  not  half  so  tall  as 
those  of  the  first  generation,  and  grew  in  the  shallowest  water  only ; the  seeds 
of  these  plants  produced  others  the  next  year  sensibly  stronger  than  their  pa- 
rents of  the  second  year.  In  this  manner  the  plants  proceeded,  springing  up 
every  year  from  the  seeds  of  the  preceding  one,  every  year  becoming  visibly 
stronger  and  larger,  and  rising  from  deeper  parts  of  the  pond,  till  the  year  1804, 
when  several  of  the  plants  were  six  feet  high,  and  the  whole  pond  was  in  every 
part  covered  with  them,  as  thick  as  wheat  grows  in  a well-managed  field. 

Tliis  experiment  proves,  that  an  annual  plant,  scarcely  able  at  first  to  endure 
Die  ungcnial  summer  of  England,  has  in  fourteen  generations  become  as  strong 
and  vigorous  as  our  indigenous  plants,  and  as  perfect  as  iu  its  native  climate. 

The  bay  tree  has  been  cultivated  more  than  two  centuries  in  England,  and 
the  laurel  was  introduced  some  years  before  1629  by  Master  Cole,  a merchant, 
living  at  Hampstead,  at  which  time  we  had  in  our  gardens  Oranges,  Myrtles, 
Cypress,  Lauristinus,  Phillyrca,  Alaternus,  Arbutus,  a Cactus  from  Bermuda, 
and  a passion  flower,  which  flowered  here,  and  whose  seeds  sprung  from  the 
ground  a month  sooner  than  plants  from  roots  brought  from  Virginia.  Those  plants 
were  then  tender  plants,  and  arc  so  still,  notwithstanding  the  long  time  they 
have  been  in  this  country  ; but  they  have  always  been  raised  from  suckers  and 
cuttings,  and  never  from  seeds  produced  here,  though  many  of  them  ripen  their 
seeds  in  this  climate ; so  that  the  very  laurel  introduced  by  Master  Cole,  and 
the  other  plants  mentioned,  are  now  actually  growing  in  our  gardens,  which  ac- 
counts for  such  plants  not  becoming  hardier,  as  probably  they  would  have  - 
done  had  they  passed  through  several  generations,  by  beiug  raised  from  British 
seeds. 
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From  these  considerations  Sir  Joseph  proposes  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  shrubs 
'as  occasionally  jipen  them  in  our  climate,  after  the  example  of  the  experiment 
on  the  Zizauia,  which  in  fourteen  years  became  completely  naturalized  to  our 
climate. 

Id  plants  that  require  some  years  to*  arrive  at  puberty,  fourteen  generations 
are  more  than  a man  can  hope  to  survive ; but  a much  less  number  will  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient,  and  even  oue  generation  may  work  a change  of  importance 
in  some  cases ; and  if  we  could  even  make  the  myrtle  bear  the  climate  of  Mid- 
dlesex as  well  as  it  does  that  of  Devonshire,  it  would  be  a desirable  acquisi- 
tion. • 

The  settlement  made  at  New  Hollaud  promises  to  give  a large  scope  to  these 
experiments,  as  several  plants  brought  from  thence  bear  our  climate  with  very 
little  protection. 

. Sii-  Joseph  has  set  the  example  in  experiments  of  this  nature  on  the  lanrel 
and  myrtle,  and  calls  on  his  juniors  to  follow  him  in  proving  the  theory  which 
be  has" brought  forward,  by  trials  through  a succession  of  mote  generations  than 
be  can  expect  to  see.  

It  may  be  useful  to  some,  to  whom  the  above  facts  may  prove  interesting,  to 
know  that  a very  valuable  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  published  some  tame 
ago  in  the  Transactions  of  tbe  Koval  Irish  Academy,  by  Mr.  Templeton,  it  has 
been  since  inserted  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  it.  p.31>  and  we  much  recom- 
mend its  perusal.  It  may  also  be  of  use  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  trying  the 
seed  of  spring  wheat  from  Sweden  or  Norway,  where  it  is  in  general  use,  instead 
of  that  from  climates  hotter  than  our’s. 
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OBITUARY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS.  . 

De  la  Lands. 

Joseph-Jeroms  ie  Francais  de  la  Lands,  member  of  the  legion  of  bo- 
nour,  of  the  Institute,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
college  of  France,  was  bom  at  Bourg,  in  the  department  of  l’Ain,  on  July  11* 
1732,  of  respectable  parents.  He  was  destined  to  the  bar,  and  came  to  Paris 
for  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  when  the  view  of  the  observatory  developed  to 
him  a propensity  winch  deranged  his  father’s  plans,  and  became  the  ruling  pas- 
sioa  of  liis  life.  He  was  kiiully  received  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  ig 
Monnier,  from  whose  lessons  he  profited  in  such  a manner  as  to  acquire  bis  af- 
fectiouate  regard  and  esteem.  So  rapid  was  his  advance,  that  at  the  age  of  19 
be  was  nominated,  through  the  recommendation  of  le  Monnier,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  go  to  Berlin  in  order  to  determine  .the 
parallax  of  the  moon,  in  concert  willi  M.  Laraille,'  who  was  to  perform  the 
*aiue  operation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  account  of  his  mission  which 
he  gave  at  kU  return  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy,  from  which  time 
to  the  period  of  its  suppression  there  was  not  a single  volume  of  its  transaction* 
in  which  an  important  memoir  of  his  did  not  appear.  Tbe  active  part  which 
he  took  iu  the  labours  of  the  Academy  was  not  limited  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations. He  pnhlislied  the  French  edition  of  Halley’s  Tables,  and  the  History 
of  the  Comet  of  1759;  and  he  furnished  Claiiault  with  immense  calculations 
for  the  theory  of  that  famous  comet.  Being  charged  in  1760  with  the  compi- 
lation of  the  “ Connoissance  des  Temps,”  lie  entirely  changed  the  form  of  the 
work, and  gave  it  that  which  it  bears  at  present.  Of  this  collection  he  pub- 
lished 17  volumes. 

. In  1764  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  great  u Traits  Astronomiquc,”  a 
classical  work,  which  he  has  since  perfected.  He  composed  all  the  astronomi- 
cal articles  for  the  Y verdun  Encyclopedia,  and  new  cast  the  whole  for  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodkpie. 
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* T«  his  written  lessons  he  joined,  during  46  years,  oral  instructions.  In  1761, 
he  luid  succeeded  his  first  master  Dclille  in  the  astronomical  tliair  at  the  col- 
lege, of  France ; and  he.  taught  with  so  much  ability  that  bis  school  became  a 
seminary  of  disciples  who  peopled  the  observatories.  In  the  midst  of  his  la- 

• boars  ho  draw'  up  his  M Voyage  d’ltalie,”  which  is  the  most  complete  collection 
of  curious  objects  that  travellers  can  consult;  his  “Traits  des  Canaux  and  his 
44  Hibliographie  Astronomiqne,”  a vast  catalogue  of  all  the  works  which  have 
appeared  on  this  science. 

Associated  to  all  the  distinguished  scientific  societies,  he  was  their  common 
bond  of  union  by  the  correspondences  which  he  maintained,  and  promoted  ft 
circulation  of  intelligence  from  one  to  another.  He  employed  the  credit  arising 
from  the  universal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  sciences 
and  their  cultivators. 

To  the  extraordinary  ardour  and  activity  of  his  character  he  joined  a lore  for 
truth  which  approached  the  borders  of  fanaticism.  Every  degree  of  conceal* 
meat  appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  an  honest  man ; -and  he  therefore,  without 
any  reserve,  uttered  bis  sentiments  on  all  occasions.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, that  in  his  long  career,,  and  while  he  sometimes  assumed  the  tone  of 
superiority,  w hich  he  thought  justified  by  his  long  services,  he  would  wound  the 
seif  love  of  more  than  one  individual ; bnt  he  was  sensible  of  the  fault,  and  en- 
deavoured to  repair  it.  The  high  consideration  which  he  obtained  would  pro*, 
bablv,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  have  secured  him  an  enviable  lot  to 
the  end  of  his  days;  but  the  habit  of  speaking  his  mind,  which  he  did  not  lay 
aside  iu  the  most  stormy  times,  and  upon  topics  where  he  might  have  been 
silent,  or  without  any  opinion,  together  with  the  blunt  ness  with  which  he  some- 
times refuted  the  systems  of  ignorance,  animated  against  him  a crowd  of  de- 
tractors, yriio  proceeded  so  far  as  to  call  in<piestion  his  undoubted  merits.  His 
long  and  durable  services  were  forgotten  iu  the  lecollection  of  some  temporary 
deviations  of  no  importance ; and  in  some  discussions  where  he  was  wrong  only 
in  the  form,  lie  was  overwhelmed  with  insults,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
despise,  if  not  to  prevent.  His  character  was  a compound  of  great  and  com- 
mendable qualities  and  little  singularities.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  u man  of 
real  and  distinguished  merit,  who,  peihaps,  in  every  respect,  can  never  be  re- 
placed. He  rendered  inestimable  service  to  science  during  his  life,  and  has 
consulted  its  inteiests  after  bis  death  by  founding  the  prase  of  a medal  which 
the  Institute  annually  awards  to  the  author  of  the  best  astronomical  memoir  or 
the  most  curious  observation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  April  4th,  1807,  of  a pulmo- 
nary decay,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

CHARLES  M’CCRMICK,  LL.  B. 

Died,  cn  the  29th  of  July  last,  Charles  M*Cormick,  LL.  B.  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age ; a man  of  excellent  heart  and  profound  erudition.  He 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  descended  of  a race  at  one  time  distinguished  for 
hospitality  and  love  of  letters  in  that  country.  His  father  brought  up  a large 
family  on  a few  paternal  acres  ; his  industry  and  economy  enabled  him  to  give 
his  children  an  education  suitable  to  their  prospects  in  life.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  his  second  son,  and  having  early  evinced  a love  for  reading  and  in- 
formation, the  good  old  man  determined  that  a disposition  so  laudable  and 
congenial  to  his  own  should  be  indulged  as  far  as  his  slender  patrimony  would 
reasonably  admit.  It  luckily  happened  that  a schoolmaster  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a man  of  real  classical  learning,  who  did  not  bewilder  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil  with  subtile  grammatical  distinctions,  and  strings  of 
exceptions  to  general  rules,  which  but  too  often  disgust  boys  on  their  en- 
trance on  the  Latin  tongue.  Hie  txcclleuce  of  the  teacher  in  a few  years 
could  be  traced  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  scholar  in  Roman  and  Grecian  lite- 
rature. He  had  treasured  up  alt  tiiat  was  precious  in  those  languages,  and 
could  relish  their  beauties  and  even  illustrate  them  with  a happiness  that  ha^  fal- 
len  to  the  lot  of  few  of  the  commentators  on  those  writers. ' At  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  traversed  the  lettered  shores  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  his  own  country.  An  ardent 
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lore  ofliberty  led  him  to  the  pernsal  of  those  authors  who  had  Written  on  the 
excellence  ot  the  British  constitution,  of  which  ho:  was  art  enthusiastic  admirer 
throughout  his  life.  At  the  ajro  of  eighteen  he  came  to  London,  with  a view  of 
adding  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  he  had  already  acquired,  previous  to  his  en- 
trance on  the  study  of  some  of  the  learned  professions,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Though  a yonug  man,  naturally  of  mlray  dispo- 
sition, yet  he  lived  svith  becoming  decency  on  the  small  annuity  which  his  father 
and  a distant  relative  allowed  him,  and  divided  his  time  in  such  a maimer  be- 
tween reading  and  rational  conversation  as  to  afford  the  highest  Satisfaction 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  were  interested  in  his  prosperity.  Having 
remained  some  time  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  French  language,  and  to  render  himself  as  far  master  of  the  po- 
licy and  manners  of  that  nation  as  a given  time  and  limited  circumstances 
would  permit.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  these  ends  to  a certain  extent,  he 
returned  to  England.,  more  than  ever  enamoured  of  the  British  constitution. 
Having,  not  merely  with  the  consent,  but  entire  approbation  of  his  friends,  fixed 
on  ftie  study  of  the  law  as  a profession  that  generally-’ repaid  its  laborious  vota- 
ries in  the  end,  he  entered  It  s came  on  the  b».oks  of  the  Middle  Temple  for 
that  purpose,  and  kept  all  his  terms  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  black- 
letter  pages  of  Coke  and  the  year  books  were  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  beginning 
suited  cither  to  his  taste  or  getmis,  but  the  hope  of  reward  sweetened  the  toil,  - 
and  smoothed  the  rugged  road  that  led  to  honours  and  emolument.  When  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  his  father  died,  and  as  we  have  already 
noticed  that  he  had  a large  family,  he  could  only  leave  his  son  his  example  and  • 
a spotless  name;  and,  to  do  young  M'Conriick  justice,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Oxford,  either  in  couver- ' 
sation  with  men  of  congenial  pursuits,  or  in  consulting  some  of  tiie  best  and 
rarest  authors  in  that  invaluable  treasury  of  intellectual  labour,  the  Bodleian 
library.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  he  co  nienccd  author;  it  is  known, 
however,  that  the  first  effusions  of  his  pen  appeared  in  periodical  publications, 
as  they  were  written  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  studies  and  to  exercise  his 
mind  iu  composition,  he  did  not  put  his  ilhme  to  auy  one  of  them ; they  were 
distinguished,  however,  by  a purity  of  stvle  and  a depth  of  thought  that  drew 
some  well-earned  compliments  from  the  editors  of  those  works. 

All  the  hopes  which  he  lnd  hitherto  indulged  of  brighter  days  gradually  fade4 
away.  The  fate  of. those  authors  who  had  experienced  the  caprice  of  public 
taste  and  Hie  vicissitudes  of  learning,  did  not  dish  arten  him  : he  was  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  strength,  his  memory  tenacious,  his  mind  stored  with  reading,  and 
the  fruits  of  conversation.  Tims  prepared  to  combat  in  every  scene  of  adver- 
sity, without  antic  paring  any,  he  set  out  with  philosophical  fortitude  in  a line 
of  life,  with  an  industry  that  could  not  be  subdued  dv  fatigue  or  relaxed  by 
dbappn  ntment.  He  compiled  and  translated  many  works,  whicii.have  becO 
well  received,  and  of  which  others  have  reaped  the  profits  and  the  fame.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  those  which  have  appeared  with  his  name  were 
written  under  circumstances  that  would  have  damped  the  first  genius,  yet  still 
they  bear  marks  of  mind  that  shew  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
writer,  if  composed  in  ea*e.  and  retirement.  The  works  that  bear  his  name  are, 
The  History  of  K ng  Cha  les  the  Second — Reign  of  George.  III.  down  to  1783 
— Continuation  of  Rapin’s  History  of  England — Night  Reading  for  leisure 
Hours — Li£e  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  the  British  Cicero,  &c.  6c( ?. 
— All  his  writings  are  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  reli- 
gion, and  virtue.  He  never  courted  the  patronage  of  any  great  man,  or  dipt, 
bb  pen  in  flattery;  Under  all  the  pressure  of  his  mi -fortunes  he  never  was 
known  to  repine  at  the  dispensations  of  providence,  to  utter  one  immanly  com- 
plaint, or  to  lose  a single  moment  that  might  be  employed  in  procuriug  a live- 
lihood for  his  family ; for  he  might  say  with  Cardan,  “ t^mpus  mea  possessis, 
tempos  mens  agyr.”'  In  his  younger  days  he  projected  a history  of  Ireland,  but 
conscious  as  he  advanced  in  years  of  the  truth  of  what  Melanchton  says,  “ Est 
omnino  sapientia?  ct  elbqneuihe  opus  his  forum  rectc  scribere,”  he  deferred  it 
till  bb  judgment  should  obtain  its  highest  maturity;  In  the  mean  time  he  col- 
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lected  many  scarce  and  valuable  materials  for  the  work,  which  he  intended  t» 
execute  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  a nobleman  who  had  be. 
friended  him  on  many  trying  occasous.  Bui  alas ! he  had  scarce  begun  to  ar- 
range these  documents,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a dropsy ; under  the  daily 
accumulation  of  that  disease  his  chearftilness  only  deserted  him  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  distressed  situation  iu  which  he  w ould  leave  an  amiable  and  af- 
fectionate wife,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  in  years,  and  without  friends.  He 
continued  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  in  that  interval  parted  with  all  his  books 
to  supply  the  calls  of  the  day,  so  that  his  widow  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  to  his  memory. 

JOHN  BERNARD  MERIAN. 

’ John  Bernard  Merian,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bei  lin,  died  in  that  city  on  Feb.  12, 1807,  in  the  84th year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  at  Leichstal,  near  Basil,  and  was  invited  from  Holland  to  Berlin  in  1750, 
On  the  recommendation  of  Maupcrtuis.  'lfie  best  known  of  his  works  were, 
French  translations  of  Claudian,  and  of  Hume’s  Essays,  enriched  with  commen- 
taries, and  the  latter  sometimes  with  refutations,  often  reprinted.  The  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  contain  several  pieces  of  his  writ  ng  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  and  on  geometry’.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  a parallel 
between  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Kant,  which  was  much  talked  of 
when  it  first  appeared.  This  learned  man  bore  an  estimable  private  character, 
and  preserved  all  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth  to  a very  advanced  age.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  he  officiated  as  secretary  at  a sitting  of  the  Academy 
to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  memory  of  the  great  Frederick. 
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The  annual  mee.ting  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  wool  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hounslow,  was  very  well  attended  j the  gro.vers,  who  from  the  first  institu- 
tion -of  this  fair,  have  made  a point  of  avoiding  all  appearance  of  combina- 
tion, and  every  attempt  at  fixing  a price  among  themselves,  found  this  year 
the  advantage  of  the  good  character  with  the  bnyers  which  such  honourable 
conduct  had  inspired.  'Hie  market  bell  had  scarcely  ceased  to  riug  when  the 
sale  began ; last  year’s  prices  were  in  general  obtained,  au  evident  proof  of 
the  liberality  of  the  buyers.  Before  evening  the  whole  ot  the  woo!  was  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  small  parcels,  which  were  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bnyers  rated  too  high,  considering  their  quality,  and  the  day  was  closed  with 
the  Utmost  harmony  among  all  parties.  South  down  wool  sold  lor  56s. — Wilt- 
shire 44s-  and  Barnet  40s.  per  tod  of  28lbs.  From  the  great  satisfaction  ex- 
pres  etjl  by  all  parties,  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance  both  ot  wool-staplers 
and  of  growers  will  increase  very'  much  hereafter. 

An  institution  has  lately  beeu  established  at  Mile-end  for  the  reception 
and  support  of  a»ed  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  youth  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation,  where  the  for- 
mer are  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  ease  and  comfort,  and 
the  latter  are  brought  up  hi  habits  of  religion,  decency  of  manners,  and  in- 
dustry. The  fund  exceeds  22, OOOf.  exclusive  of  a large  annual  subscription. 

On  the  subject  of  vaccination  we  are  persuaded  that  we  *hall  render  a real 
service  to  the  public  by  giving  the  following  lacts,  lately  stated  iu  public,  by 
Dr.  Thornton  : 

' In  London  the  mortality  from  the  small-pox,  was  on  an  average,  annually 
two  thousand  persohs;  in  1800  there  died  of  the  small-pox,  2409  persons ; iu 
liiOt,  only  1401 ; in  180*,  1316;  1803,  only  1173 ; and  iu  1804,  there  died 
only  389  persons,  a diminution  that  was  never  before  known,  and  only  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  progress  of  vaccination.  At  Vienna,  the  average  amount  of 
deatlis  was  835 ; in  1802  the  deaths  were  only* fit  ; in  1803  27,  and  in  1804  2. 

'At 
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At  Lnekiww,  in  the  East-Indies,  where  the  amount  of  deaths  was  on  an 
average  boo  in  three  years,  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination  they  were. re- 
duced |q  seventy-five.  From  Marseilles,  from  Geneva,  and  from. Paris, 
where  a statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  is  now  about  to  be  raised,  the  small  pox  is  nearly 

ttflrpitlff  j-y 

• About  bflf-past  eleven  o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  a fire  commenced  from 
a chimney  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Swau,  printer,  in  Swan-court,  the  corner  of 
Salisbury -square.  No  endeavour  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  through  an  erroneous  supposition  that  the  best  way  of  cleaningdbc 
chimney,  jos  to  let  it  bum  out.  It  was  found,  however,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  remedy*  that  the  flames  had  communicated  to  some  wood  work  conti- 
guous to  thf  ^limney,  and  in  a house,  the  interior  divisions  of  which  were  of 
lath  and  piaster,  dry  deals,  or  old  wainscot,  and  every  room,  more  or  less, 
filled  with  paper,  plain  or  printed,  when  the  fire  got  head,  a general  confla- 
gration Was  scarcely  avoidable.  Not  only  the  printing  rooms  and  warehouses 
of  Mr.  Swan,  extending  backwards  towards  Watet-lane,  but  the  printing  and 
warehouses  qtf  Mr.  Heuey,  his  tenant;  the.  premise*  and.  workshops  of  Mr. 
Birch,  a paper  hanging  manufacturer,  adjacent;  those  of  Mr.  Slee,  a portable 
desk  maker;  qf  Mr.  Easter,  cabinet-maker;  the  rears  of^seven  or  eight, 
houses  in  Crown-court,  leading  to  Fleet-street;  and  the  upper  part  ot  the 
house  of  Mr.'  Cove,  coal-merchant,  next  door  to  Mr.  Swau,  took.4ire.  The 
flames  raged  from  twelve  o’clock  till  five  in  tho  morning,  notwithstanding  the 
deluges  of  water  poured  upon  them  by  near  aO  engines,  actively  plied  during', 
the  time:  and  the  fire  was  not  got  under  until  mo^t  of  the  premises  above* 
stated  were  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins.  *,  Mr.  Swan,  who,  bat  a year  and  | a 
half  since,  narrowly  escaped  a similar  disaster,  when  .Bic  premises  of  his  next 
door  neighbour,  Mr.  Gillet,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Jwd  the  misfortune  to  be 
now  uninsured,  and  is  a loser  to  the  amount , ot  above  20<Xfl.  A similar  cala- 
mity involves  many  industrious  poor  families  who  liyed  at  the  back  ot  these 

fcemftea.,--  . ' •**♦•'.*  *■  * • 

Man  id.  At  Mw'y-U-bone  church,  Henry  Merrick  Hoare,  Esq.  son  of  the 

late  Sir  Kichard  Hoare,  hart,  to  Miss  Sophia  Thrale,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Thrale,  Esq.— John  Sutton,  Esq,  of  Greenwich,  to  Miss  Susan  Maull, 
orjlv  daughter  ot’  the-  late  John  Stephen  Maull,  Esq.  of  that  place.  At  St. 
Georges,  Hanover-square,  Edward  Sankey,  Esq*  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Sankey, 
qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Militia,  to  Miss.  Fanny  Cramer  Coghill,  daughter  of  the 
joe*Str  John  CoghiU,  Bart.— Lieut.  Col.  Leigh,  of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons, 
ti>  the  Hon.  Miss  Byron.— At  St.'  Paut!s9  Cqvent-garden,  John  Rodbard,  of 
Gtewkerne,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,. Esq.  to  Mrs.  Making,  late  of  Covent-. 
garden  Theatre.— At  Bishopsgate  church,  Janies  Penny,  Esq.  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Office,  Doctor’s  Commons,  to  Miss  Mary  Back,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Bark,  of  Kingsland-road,  Esq.— M Christ  church,  Newgate  street,  Robert 
Poole,  Esq.  of  the  Iuner  Temple,  to,Mi»  Elizabeth  Copland,  of  Amen 
Comer. — At  Kensington,  Sir  Jamea  tones  Ker,  Bart,  to  Mis*  Harriot  Charle- 
wood,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Cbarlewood,  Esq.  of  Windeisham  in 
Surrey.— At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  James  Heald,  Esq.  to  Miss  Anna  Newman, 


castle,  Oxfordshire,  to  Mi**  Catherine  Ailinghara,  ot  London.  At  St.  Dun- 
tUm'*,  Stepnev,  Henrv.Rooke,  Esq.  of  Witherington,  Wilts,  to  Miss  Nettle- 
. fold,  of  Stepney-green.— At  Harrow,  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawkins,  Rector  ot 
Kffeton,  Soroersetabire,  to  Miss  Augusta  Cockburn,  youngest  daughter  of  tlic 

late  Sir  James  Corkburn,  Barf.  . * - * ’ _ „ 4 ..  r . ,T 

. Deaths  * InAWoomslmry-square,  aged  83,  James  Hutchinson,  Esq.  In  A eio- 
ttreet , Spring-garden*,  Mrs.  Booth,  wife  of  Frederick  Booth,  Esq— lu  York- 
plmte  aired  7«,  Sarah  Cavendish,  Baroness  of  Water-park,  relict  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henrv  Cavendish,  Bart.  This  lady  ia  early  life  was  one  of 
fl&most  celebrated  leaders  of  fesbion  in  Dublin.  The  second  fancy  ball  given 
is  that  city  was  bv.her  ladyship,  who  appeared  a*  the  Enchantress  Fatima  with 
h nr  four  daughters  a*  attendant  sylph*.  Fat  |omt  y she  devoted  herselMo 
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painting,  in  which  she  was  an  adept,  as  well  as  in  every  other  elegant  fashion- 
able accomplishment.  She  has  lived  very  retired  since  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry,  which  happened  on  the  3rd  o*’  August,  1804,  and  on  that  day  three 
years  she  followed  him. — Sudd' uly,  Mis.  Powell,  of  the.  Hay  market  theatre. 
She  had  performed  the  evening  before  in  the  new  comedy  of  “ Errors 
Excepted with  great  spirit.  Her  health  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  in- 
. different  state,  and  she  had  lately  undergone  a severe  operation,  but  was 
thought  likely  to  he  thoroughly  restored.  She  was  sister  of  Mrs.  Ward,  former- 
ly a respectable  actress  at  Dniry-lane,  and  of  Mrs.  Sage,  who  some  years  ago 
ascended  in  a balloon  with  the  late  Mr.  Biggen  — Mr.  Maude  of  the  Kent  road.  . 
He  had  gone  by  water  to  Richmond  in  company  with  his  sister,  a little  girl 
eight  years  old,  ami  a Mr.  Seton,  to  visit  a relation  ; on  their  return in  the  even- 
ing, near  Putney-bridge,  the  little  girl,  who  sat  behind  die  other  two  persons  on  . - 
a seat  alone,  mnnsing  herself  with  putting  one  hand  in  the  water,  fell  overboard. 
The  brother,  a young  man  'i't  years  of  age,  instantly  leaped  iuto  the  water,  with 
his  clothes  on,  to  save  his  sister,  and  after  having  dived  for  her  twice,  lie  went  .» 
down  again  and  was  seen  no  more,  nor  ha9  the  body  yet  been  found.  The  girl  •*. 
was  saved  by  the  waterman,  having  risen  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  The  de-  • 
ceased  was  a yopng  man  of  great  promise  in  his  profession,  as  a limner. — In  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital , Thomas  Wright,  many  years  one  of  the  city  consta- 
bles ; his  death  was  occasioned  by  a bite  on  the  fi  rger  he  received  some  weeks  - 
before,  from  an  Irishman  he  was  endeavouring  to  apprehend,  which  turned  to 
a mortification. — At  Edmonton , agei  60,  George  Tatem,  Esq.  wno,  during  the 
younger  part  of  his  life,  resided  in  Sicily  as  his  Majesty’s  consul,  and  on  his 
return  to  this  country  was  electi  d into  rtie  direction  of  the  East-1  ndia  Compa- 
ny, in  which  he  continued  upwards  of  thirty  years. — At  Upper  Toot irtg,  aged 
tti.  Joseph  Lucas;  Esq — At  Hampton , aged  66,  Mrs.  Sarah  Chadwick. — At 
Eoliag,  aged  7i,  Mrs.  Davidson,  whose  extensive  benevoleuce  causes  her  loss 
to  be  justly  and  sincerely  lamented. — At  -Sun,  on  his  passage  from  Leith  to 
London,  Capt.  John  Pear>on,  of  Sbadwell.  From  his  first  coming  on  board  iu 
the  Thames,  his  depr«  ssion  of  spirits  Was  remarked  by  every  person  on  board, 
but' no  derangement  of  intellect  was  suspected  till  he  called  Mr.  Deas,  another 
passenger  as.de,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  smull  debts  which  he  wished  to 
pay,  offering  him  at  the  same  time  his  watch  and  some  money,  which  the  other 
declined  accepting,  on  which,  Capt.  P.  observed  they  would  be  better  in  his 
possession  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  then  went  below  and  put  his 
watch  and  mooey,  together  with  spine  other  articles  into  a night-cap,  which  he 
laid  opon  the  table  in  the  cabin,  requesting  a person  who  happened  to  be  there, 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  returned  upon  deck,  where  in  the  meanwhile  the  gen- 
tieman  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  money,  had  been  relating  the  circumstance  • 
to  the  my,stcr  of  the  vessel,  and  suggesting  the.  necessity' of  his  being  strictly 
looked  after:  he  passed  them  with  tne  swiftness  of  an  arrow  and  immediately 
leaped  over  the  quarter  into  the  spa.  Mr.  Deas  followed  him  so  close  as  to 
catch  hold  of  his  coat  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaping,  but  was  obliged  to* 
let  it  go  to  prevent  his  bring  lwinsolf  dragged  overboard.  The  vessel  was  im- 
mediarely  brought  to  and  the  boat  hoisted  out.  While  this  was  doing,  Capt. 
Pearson,  who  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  was  observed  by  the  passengers  to 
turn  himself  upon  his  back,  and  in  Jhat  situation  he  mnst  have  cut  l?»s  throat 
and  given  himself  a deep  stab  in  the  thorax,  winch  was  found  to  be  the  case 
when  the  boat  reached  him,  and  before  he  could  be  got  on  board  he  expired. 

It  was  intended  to  have  brought  his  remains  to  London,  that  hs  friends  might 
have  had  it  in  the  r power  to  pay  him  the  lust  attentions,  but  the  voyage  be-  • 
ing  rendered  tedious  by  contrary  winds,  ar.d  the  bods  i<  consequence  of  tye 
heat  of  the  weather,  becoming  offensive,  it  was,  after  four  days,  committed 
to  the  deep.  The  body  bled  very  profusely  when  in  the  boat.  A dog,  un- 
observed, drank  a considerable  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  two  days  after  ex- 
hibited evident  symptoms  of  approaching  hydrophobia,  lie  was  immediately 
thrown  overboard,  ‘ 

John  Walrad,  Count  de  Weldern,  whose  death  we  noticed  in  page  80,  was 
mu  tt  at  the  iiuguc,  Jan.  19. 17254  He  wps  thp  last  male  of  a family  whose  no- 

‘ **"'  • ' ‘ - *•••  hi  lity 
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bility  is  so  antient  that  its  origin  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of  society  and 
states  in  the  middle  ages  of  liistory ; and  which,  for  many  centuries  1>ack,  was 
seated  in  the  duchv  of  Guelder,  or  Gueldeiiand,  which,  in  after  ages,  made  part 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  In  that  coun- 
try, as  in  many  other  mixed  sovereignties  in  that  part  of  Europe,  the  equestrian 
order  formed,  from  the  most  antient  times,  a part  of  thg  government  under 
their  limited  sovereigns ; and  none  but  families  that  were  noble  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  whose  nobihty  was  not  deriveable  from  Letters  of  NofrUifatunu 
could  be  admitted,  if  otherwise  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  Tins 
privilege  was  preserved  when  the  duchy  of  Guelder  acceded  to  the  confederacy 
of  the  United  Provinces;  and  the  deceased,  when  he  came  of  age,  became,  in  ' 
consequence,  in  right  of  his  birth,  a member  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  was, 
soon  after,  by  the  States  of  that  province,  appointed  one  of, their  Deputies  to 
the.  Assembly  of  theStates-Gcneral  of  the  Un. ted  Provinces;  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  wheu  the  fabrick  of  that  govern- 
ment, the  happiness  of  that  country,  its  prosperity,  and  its  independence,  were 
^wallowed  up  in  the  torrent  of  the  Freiich  revolution.  Count  W.  was  invested 
with  several  places  of  trust  and  dignity  in  his  own  country;  and  in  1762  w;as 
appointed  Envoy*' Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  States  to. 
las  Majesty;  aud,  during  a residence  of  IB  years,  gave  so  many  proofs  of  Wis- 
dom, prudence,  conciliatory  manners,  and  integrity,  in  the  management  of  the 
public  business  between  the  two  countries,  that  he  soon  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  approbation  ot  the  Sovereign,  who 
orrseverai  occasions  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  the  great  regard  lie 
entertained  for  that  Minister.  The  war  which,  by  French  intrigue,  assisted  by 
the  patriot  party  in  Holland,  broke  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  1780,  put  tm 
end  to  his  public  mission.  Couut  W.  was,  moreover,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
tire  Teutonic  Order;  Bailiwick  of  Utiecht;  Commander  of  Diertn;  and  suc- 
ceeded his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  about  a twelvemouth  before 
bis  decease,  as  Grand  Commander  of  that  Order.  Few  great  men  in  public  life 
have  sustained  a more  consistent  character  of  loyalty  and  integrity  than  Count 
Wcldern ;,  from  principle  and  affection  he  was  attached  to- the  antient  constitu- 
tion of  bis  country,  and  to  the  House  of  Orange;  and  from  them  he  received, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  prosperity  aud  adversity,  the  mostundc- 
fiiable  marks  of  regard  ami  affection,  and  continued  to  be  their  friend  to  tile 
last.  In  his  private  life,  as  a gentleman,  his  manners  were  mild  and  amiable; 
his  social  intercourse  full  of  amenity.  He  was  a warin  friend,  un  indulgent 
master,  and  a tender*  husband.  He  married  in  J759  Anne  Whitwell,  sister  to 
the  late  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Princess  of  Orange.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  a son  and 
si-  daughter,  who  both  died  infants;  his  Countess  died  in  April,  1796,  at  the 
Hague,  in  her  75th  year;  when  domestic  losses  (his  only  brptlrer^a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army,  and  commandant  of  Maestricht,  having,  after  the  fall  of 
that  place,  died  a few  weeks  before;  in  Iris  house,  where  he  had^taken  reluge) 
added  to  public  misfortunes,  prompted  him  to  return  to  this  country,*  where, 
both  from  friends  and.  relations,  he  met  with  such  unbounded  cordiality  and 
friendship  as  to  afford  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  last  years*  an  abundant  source 
of  consolation,  which  was  felt  bv  him  with  the  most  sincere  and  grateful  sensi- 
bility. 

George  Saville  Carey  (p.  19e)  had,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  supported 
himself  in  the  character  of  a public  lecturer,  and  was,  when  he  died,  in  his- 
sixty-fourth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Harry  Carey,  a successful- 
comic  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  who,  though  often  in  greiit 
distress,  and  the  author  of  many  convivial  und  festive  songs*  never  employed  * 
his  muse  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  morality.  It  has  been  long  under: „ 
stood  that  Harry  Carey  was  the  author  of  the  tunc  and  words  ot  u Ood  save 
the  Kifu*”  No  other  person  has  ever  laid  claim  to  this  popular  composition. 
He  was  the  avowed  author  of  the  well  know  n song  Of  all  the  girl*  who  an  ' 
fmart,”  which  Inrfddon  and  other  singers  brought  again  info  vogue;  but  like 
jnany  others  vyhp  have  no  regular  profession,  aud  devete  ‘themselves  to  tho 
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muses,  was  at  last  reduced  to  such  distress  that  he  did  not  want  for  nature  to 
relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of  life,  and  when  he  was  found  dead  had  only  a* 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket.  George  Saville  Carey,  who  was  a posthumous  child,  * 
inherited  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  but  he  inherited  also  his  talents  in  a j 
great  degree,  though  they  took  another  direction.  He  inherited  too  his  mo- 
ral qualities,  for  though  he- wrote  a vast  number  of  lyric  compositions,  they  are 
all  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic,  generous,  and  amiable  emotion*.  He  was 
at  first  a printer,  from  which  business  he  was  taken  by  a sedentary  gentleman,  - 
who  employed  him  in  reading  to  him  several  hours  in  the  day;  he  then  at- 
tempted the  stage,  but  did  not  display  such  abilities  as  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe in  theatrical  pu’ suits,  but  though  he  endured  many  vicissitudes  of  for-J 
tune,  he  always  maintained  a decent  appearance  and  supported  the  character 
ef  an  honest  man.  He  possessed  musical  taste  and  talents  tliat  would  have  ! 
raised  him  to  eminence  if  he  had  cultivated  them  with  diligence,  or  had  j?ot 
been  obliged  “ to  provide  lor  the  day  that  was  passing  over  ills  head."  His 
death  which  was  very  sudden,  (he  being  announced  to  perform  the  evening  it 
happened)  may  be  considered  as  a fortiiuatc  event  for  him,  if  we  may  not  pre- 
tnme  to  asevibe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Providence,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  were 
gathering  Hpon  him,  and . if  he  had  lived  much  longer  he  could  not  of  coune  ^ 
have  subsisted,  by  his  talents,  but  must  have  sunk  into  one  of  the  coumiou 
asylums  of  misfortune. 

BERKSHIRE, 

> , 

Heading  has  been  fixed  upon  by  Government  as  the  place  of  residence  for 

Don  Pasqnal  Ruiz  Huidohro,  late  Governor  of  Monte  Video 

Married. — At  Comptou,  the  Rev.  James  W.  Best,  of  Chievely,  to  Miss 
Pottinger,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Head  Pottinger. 

Dud. — At  Mongwett*  Place,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

* . 0 

■J,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Marrfat. — At  Wcndnrrr,  W.  Shelton,  Esq.  of  Apsley-Housc,  to  Miss  Quar- 
ter main,  of.Wendover. 

Died.-j- At  Ckolscij , aged  76,  William  MinshuD,  Esq.  of  Ashtou  Clinton. 


- ' * CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died. — The  Rev.  John  Harlstone,  M.  A.  Woodwardean,  Professor  and 
Junior  Fellow  of  Trinity-College,  is  elected  a Senior  Fellow,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Jones,  vide  p.  193. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Chohneicy,  of  King’s-College,  is  admitted  a Fellow  of  .that 
Society.  ? 

William  Verilst,  Esq.  B.A.,  of  Catharinc-Hall,  is  chosen  a Skrine  Fellow  of 
that  Society,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pousonby. 

William  Hunt,  Esq.  Fcltow  of  KingVCollege,  is  elected  Recorder  of  Tam- 
worth,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Thurlow. 

The  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  M.  A.  is  elected  Second  Master  of  the  Free  • 
School  in  Birmingham,  in  tlieroom  of 'the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who  has  re-*, 
signed.  • 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Shelford,  B.  D.  late  of  Bciiet-College,  »s  licensed  to  the 
perpetual  Curacy  of  Stnrstou,  in  Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bartholomew  Woodman,  M.  A.  formerly  of  Trinity- 
College,  has  been  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Bugthorpe,  in  the  Cathedral 
pt  York,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Moore.  . ... 

The  Rev.  J.  Vauder  Men  ten,  ot  Caius  College,  is  instituted  to  the  endowed  . 
Vicarage  of  Messing,  in  Essex.  ; - * » 

John  Mortlock,  Esq.  is  chosen  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  for  the  ensuing  . 
year. 

Died. — At  Cambridge,  aged  26,  the  Rev. . George  Downing  Whittington, 
L.L.B.  of  St.  John's  College,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  Whittington,  Esq.  ofTha- 
bexton-)ialJ,  Sutlolk. 
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Monied. — The  Rev.  William  Drake,  rector  of  the  Lower  Mediety  of  the 
parish  of  Malpas,  to  Miss  Eliza  Tarletou,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Tarleton,  Ksq.  of  Bolsworth-Castle. 

Dud. — At  Chester , James  Young,  Esq.  late  of  Endon-House,  Stafford* 
shire. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.—  At  St.  Hilary , Francis  Rawle,  Esq.  of  Marazion,  to  Miss  Amelia 
Millett,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Oke  Millett,  Esq.  of  Peupoll. 

• « W m * * • t % • 4 * ’ * 

CUMBERLAND. 

At  the  twenty-second  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Cocker- 
mouth  Dispensary,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
medical  and  surgical  assistance  had  been  administered  to  258  persons,  vie. 
patients  recommended  and  registered  109;  midwifery  cases  19;  cow-pock 
innoculations  110.  Of  the  registered  patients  88  were  dismissed  cured,  1 
returned,  10  dead,  and  10  remain  upon  the  books.  The  total  number  of  sick 
and  maimed  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  siucc  the 
l»t  of  Februan  , 1785,  amounts  to  7,732. 

Died. — At  Cockermouthf  TIkmims  Benson,  Esq. — At Caldltfck,  aged  88,  Mnw 
Maty  Scott,  widow. — At  Mire-Syke  in  Loweswater,  aged  102,  sincerely  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,  Mr.  John  Mirchonsc.  His  family  furnishes  such 
in > ranees  of  longevity  as  are  rarely  to  be  uiet  with.  His  father  aud  mother 
were  boru  within  a mouth  of  each  other.  The  former  died  at  the  age  of  95; 
the  latter  obtained  her  100th  year.  He  had  three  sisters,  each  of  whom  died 
in  her  82d  year;  and  a fourth  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lougmire,  widow,  of 
Trushbank,  in  Loweswater,  died  in  June  last,  in  her  9:»d  year. — The  whole  of 
the  rising  family  of  Mr.  Harding,  of  Riugan- Hills,  near  Brampton,  consisting 
of  two  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  were  lately  swept  away  by  an  infectious 
fever  introduced  by  a servant  newly  coinc  to  the  house,  who  had  lately  re- 
co\  cred  of  the  disorder. 

. DERBYSHIRE. 

Manned. — At  Derby , Thomas  Willingtou,  Esq.  of  Tam  worth,  to  Mrs. 
Harding,  of  the  same  place. 

. Died. — \X  Cultcichy  aged  73,  John  Port,  of  Ilam,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
'iristices  of  the  Peace  tor  the  counties  of  Stafford  aud  Derby. — At|  Cord- House, 
aged  74,  John  Hol'and,  Esq.  His  eminent  virtues  and  good  qualities  had 
long  endeared  him  to  a numerous  circle  ot  friends,  by  whom  he  will  be  most 
sincerely  lamented. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Longevity*. — There  are  now  living  at  Cliumleigli,  three  women,  whosfe 
united  ages  form  a total  of  277  years,  Two  of  them  bear  the  same  name,  but 
are  not  related^  to  each  other;  the  elder  (Mary  Collins),  who  completed  her 
93d  year  last  December,  succeeded  her  husband  many  years  ago  in  the  capa- 
.c.ty  of  sexton  .of  the  parish,  and,  until  within  these  few  montlis,  she  diligently 
pei  funned  the  duties  of  that  office,  fto  one  was  more  methodical  or  expedi- 
tious in  the  digging  of  a grave ; and  at  this  time  she  regularly  tolls  the  bell, 
aud,  during  divine  service,  perambulates  the  church  to  keep  idle  boys  under 
proper  discipline. 

Married . — At  Broadwoodkelhj , Anthony  Bullefd,  F.sq.  of  Southmoultou,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Vicary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Vicary,  ot  Brixtou-House. — 
At  Barmlaple , William  Prole;  Esq.  of  Georg  eh  am,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Watson, 
daughter  ot‘  Mr.  Watson,  wine-merchant. 

Died. — At  Teignnwuth , Charles  Dfurord,  Esq.  Bairistcr-at-Law. 

• V'  » ■ 

^ DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—  At  Bridport , Charles  Read,  Esq.  of  Ebley-Honse,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Miss  Sarah  Dowue,  daughter  of  W illiam  Dowuc,  Esq.  of  Downe- 
• ••  ■ Hail, 
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Hall,  Dorsetshire. — At  Halstock , Samuel  Woolcott  Hayman,  Esq.  merchant, 
of  London,  to  Miss  Maria  Hayman,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hayman, 
rector  of  Lncam. — At  Storehouse,  Isaac  Ferriers,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy*  to  Miss  Susannah  Ward. 

Died. — At  Gussagc  St.  Michael , sincerely  lamented  by  his  family  and  nu- 
merous friends,  Joseph  Randell,  Esq.  ' * • 

dirham.  , 

« f 

Married. — At  Chest  cr-U-Strect,  Lieutenant  Bauson,  of  the  Durham  militia, 
to  Miss  Hannah  Pimshon. — At  the  Friends  Meeting,  Darling: on,  Mr.  Edward 

Backhouse,  banker,  to  Miss  Robson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Robson. 

»• 

ESSEX. 

Married. — At  Wootlford , Sir  James  Whalley  Smythc  Gardiner,  bart.  of 
Roclrc-Court,  Hants,  to  Miss  Mosley,  sister  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosiev. — At 
Walthamstow,  Arthur  Howe  Holds  worth,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Dartmouth,  to  Mist 
Catherine  Henrietta  Eastabiooke,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Eastabrooke* 
Esq.  of  Stoke,  Devonshire. — At  Halstead,  T.  R.  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Great 
Portland- street,  to  Miss  Scarlett,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Scariett,  Esq. 

Died. — At  Great  Worley-  Blace,  aged  77 , Mrs.  Bonham,  wife  of  S.  Bonham* 
Esq. — At  liorcltam , aged  81,  Mrs.  Buttle. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A cause,  which  had  excited  much  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
involved  a question  of  considerable  importance  to  the  public,  was  tried  at  the 
fcrtu  Gloucester  assizes,  before  a special  jury  ; wherein  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend, 
ol  stcanbridge,  was  plaintiff,  and  Panl  Wathen,  Esq.  of  Lyppiatt-park,  Glou- 
cestershire, defendant.  The  action  was  brought  in  conseqneuce  of  several 
of  the  plaintiffs  hom.ds  having  been  caught  and  disabled  iu  taps,  set  in  one  of 
the  defenda  t’s  woods;  and  the  principal  point  in  the  cause  was,  whether  the 
defendant  had  a right  to  sot  such  traps,  although  upon  his  own  ground.  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  tire  traps  were  of  ail  unusual  size  and 
shape ; that  trails  had  been  drawn  about  the-  wood  and  across  the  public  foot- 
paths to  ihe  spot  where  the  traps  were  concealed  and  btfited;  that  a deer  and 
several  dogs  had  been  faught  in  oue  of  them,  and  that  a bov,  in  the  defendant’s 
employ,  had  inadvertently  met  with  the  same  accident.  The  Learned  Judge 
(the  < hief  Baron)  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried*  in  addressing  the  Jury, 
observed,  that  although  traps  might  be  set  for  vermin,  yet  there  were  hounds 
to  that  right — such  as  usual  hours  for  them,  and  proper  dimensions  ; and  that  it 
was  npt  necessary  to  prove  an  intention  of  injuring  the  particular  individual 
iu  order  to  ma  main  the  action;  but  that  a conclusion  might  be  drawn  from 
general  circumstances ; and  he  had  no  conception  that  traps  of  an  inordinate 
and  alarming  size,  such  as  had  caught  a boy  and  held  a deer,  should  be  set ; ' 
and  when  the  traps  were  placed  near  foot-ways  on  which  a man  and  his  dogs 
had  a l ight  to  go,  and  the  game-keeper  had  directions  to  bring  the  dogs  which 
might  be  caught,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  under  such  circiunstunccs,  a 
person  was  liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  another  for  the  injury  done  to  him. 
Verdict  for  the  phvntilf — damages  thirty  guineas. 

Daniel  Willcv,  Esq.  is  nominated  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  * *. 

Mairied. — At  Bristol,  Charles  Calland,  Esq.  a Captain  in  the  Royal  Gla- 
morgan Militia,  to  Miss  Catharine  Forbes,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  Clifton. — At  West  bur  y-ujwv-Trym,  Isaac  Spooner,  Esq.  of  Eiudou- 
Hor.se,  Warwickshire,  to  Miss  Tyler,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Tjler,  Esq.  of 
Red  land. 

Died. — At  Cheltenham,  Captain  Thomas  Holmes  Tidy,  of  the  Royal  Navy* 
son  of  the  fate  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  Hector  of  Kedmarshrdl,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. — At  Gloucester , aged  70,  Mrs.  Mary  Riolhiy,  relict  of  Dr.  Francis 
liiollay,  of  Canterbury. — At  Cliftmi,  Richard  Vickris  Pryor,  Esq. 
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* Married . — At  Westmeon,  Sir  David  Dundas,  K.  B.  to  Miss  Delaney,  of  Hall 
Place. 

' Died. — At  Hackwood , aged  60,  the  Uugftt  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Bolton, 
Lord  lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulnnini  of  Hants;  and  Governor  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  Lordship  was  the  second  son  of  John  Orde, 

Esq.  of  Morpeth,  but  having  married  a daughter  of  Charles,  Fifth  Duke  of 
Bohan,  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Povvlett,  and  iu  October,  1<  97,  was 
created  Baron  Bolton.  He  is  succeeded  iu  title  and  estate  by  his  son  Thomas,- 
rtow  in  his  twentieth  year.  His  Lordship  was  formerly  of  KingVCollege, 
Cambridge,  B.  A.  1770.  M.  A*  1773. — At  Winchester,  aged  91,  Mrs,  Littie- 
Irales. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Pyle;  many  years  a prebendury  of  that  Cathedral. — 
He  was  formerly  of  liene’t-College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1734,  M.A.  1731L — At. 
AppUshatr,  near  Amport,  aged  45,  Francis  Joseph  Henry  De  Bchague  Chevalier 
of  the  Military  and  Royal  Order  of  Bt.  Louis.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  lire  to 
which  he  vya*  exposed  by  his  steady  and  unshaken  loyalty  aud  - attuchmtMit  to, 
his  beloved  bat  unfortunate  sovereign  Louis  XVI. — he  conducted  himself  i| i, 
such  a manner  as  to  gain  the  affections  and  ensure  the  esteem  and  respect/  Of 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  had  been  inar  icd  uoout 
aiae  years  to  Charlotte,  youugest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Freeman,  Esq. 
of  Clime-Lodge,  in  this  county,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  a husband  so  de- 
servedly dear  to  her,  is  easier  to  be  conceived  than  described.  His  funeral 
* w as  conducted  with  the  greatest  decency  and  solemnity,  and  he  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
who  thought  no  attention  too  great  which  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  so 
good  at  nian.-*-At  Chnr(etont  aged  10,  Mr,  Roberts.  The  lower  part  of  the 
house  having  caught  fire,  Mr.  Roberts  flew  up  stairs  to  save  his  mother,  who 
w«  bed  ridden,  but  the  Hauies  burnt  with  such  rapidity  that  he  was  unable  to 
edect  his  purpose,  and  both  fell  victims  to  the  devouring  element. — At, 
Stlkertcoodj  Mis.  Mitchell,  wife  of  Charles  William  Mitchell,  F.sq. — At 
Appleshm tcy  aged  i>Vr  Henry  Rokemore,  Esq. — At  Southampton , aged  6?, 
Major  David  St.  Clair. — At  Ettlton , Mrs.  Rivett,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Rivett,  Esq.  of  Derby. — Through  life  she  was  beloved  and  revered  by  her 
family,  and  her  loss  will  long  be  deplored  by  her  afflicted  children,  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  or  witnessed  the  great  and  amiable  virtues  of  her 
heart  and  mind,  and  of  a life  dedicated  lo  charity,  religion,  and  the  buppiue.ss 
of  all  around  her. — At  Andover , aged  50,  Henry  Festipg,  Esq.  one  of  the. 
Aldermen  of  that  town,  and  many  years  a Captain  in  the  Navy, 

• l 

/ « ^ 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

m ' % » 4 

An  indictment  teas  tried  at  Huntingdon  assizes,  which  clcited  no  small 
decree  of  pleasantry  as  well  as  ioterest  in  the  county  ; but  the  issue,  perhaps, 
is  the  most  singular  that  ever  took  place: — It  was  an  indictment  against 
a miller  for  a nuisance  for  working  his  mi'.l  so  near  the  common  highways  as 
te  endanger  the  lives  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  by  frightening  the  horses 
travelling  on  the  road.  The  prosecutor  is  a clergyman  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huntingdon,  and  is  a mao  of  considerable  property  and  Oo'nsc- 
queue*  in  the  county.  .The  mill  in  question  is  an  old  erection,  and  stood 
some  time  back  far  out  Of  the  high  road  upon  a common ; but  by  a recent  act 
or*  parliament  the  common  has  been  enclosed,  and  the  only  road  lcfV unfor- 
tunately for  the  miller,  passes  close  under  the  fly  of  his  mill.  The  prosecutor, 
it  appears,  was  compelled  to  go  this  road,  and  the  mill  being  at  work  as  he 
paused,  his  horse  took  fright  and  threw  him.  This  happened  with  almost 
every  horse  that  passed  the  mill.  Mr.  Justice  Grose  addressed  the  jury,  am! . 
observed,  that  as  the  mill  now  stood,  it  was  unquestionably  a nuisance,  and 
the  miller  must  be  found  guilty.  It  was,  however,  no  fault  of  his,  he  could  * 
wot  move  bis  mill ; but  the  commissioners  under  the  Inclosnrc  Bill,  who  di- 
rected the  road  to  be  set  out,  were  most  to  blame,  and  he  regretted  they  had 
been  made  parties  to  the  indictment.  Neither  was  the  prosecutor  to 
Vol,  II.  *8  * j 
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blame  in  preferring  the  indictment.  He  could  go  no  other  way  since  the  in- 
closure ; and  his  life,  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow-subjects  travelling  by  the 
m II,  was  endangered,  while  the  mill  remained  in  its  present  situation:  'Under 
such  circumstances  he  felt  himself  wholly  at  a loss  how  to  act:  the  miller 
ought  not  to  be  punished  for  that  he  was  innocent  of,  and  yet  the  prosecutor’s 
convenience  and  the  public  safety  must  be  consulted.  - He  thought*  however* 
that  the  best  way  of  deciding  would  be  to  direct  the  prosecutor  to  pay.  the 
miller  401.  and  the  miller  to  abate  the  nuisance*  with  leave  to  erect  his  mill 
on  some  covenient  spot  adjoining.  This  was  accordingly  made  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

• This  decision  has  caused  much  surprize  in  the  county,  as  it  isthe  first  instance 
wherein  a prosecutor  has  been  made  to  pay  a fine  for  obtaining  justice. 

' Married. — At  Great  Stvkcly , the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Vicar  of  Le wades. 
Northamptonshire,  to  Miss  Adams.  1 r 

KENT. 


The  establishment  of  a new  dock  yard  and  depot  for  the  royal  navy*  which 
has  long  been  m contemplation,  is  now  about  to  be  realised.  Government,  it 
is  said,  being  at  present  negotiating  with  Mr.  Wadman  for  the  purchase  of  his 
estate  at  Northneet,  as  that  spot  is  found  to  afford  the  most  favourable  faci- 
lities for  the  excavation  of  docks,  and  the  most  commanding  grounds  for 
erecting  batteries  for  their  protection,  while  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
at  that  place  will  prevent  tne  inconveniences  that  are  experienced  from  the 
want  of  it  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford. 

Married . — At  Maidstone , John  Henry  Cochrane,  Esq.  late  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Underhill,  of  Aylesfbrd. — At  Greentckk,  the  Rev. 


84,  the  Rev.  Robert  Pettinan,  32  years  Rfector  of  that  parish.  —At 
Lady  Frederick  Campbell.  This  lady,  it  appears,  was  addicted  to  the 
gerous  practice  of  reading  in  bed,  and  while  thus  engaged,  on  Friday  night, 
fell  asleep.  The  curtains  of  her  bed  soon  after  caught  fire,  amT'die  flames 
acquired  such  force,  that  every  effort  to  rescue  her  ladyship  proved  ineffec- 
tual. When  the  body  was  found  it  was  nearly  reduced  to  ashe#.  The  greater 
part  of  the  elegant  mansion  lias  been  destroyed.  Her  ladyship  was  the  (laugh- 
ter of  Amos  Meredith,  Esq.  and  sister  to  Sir  MWam  Meredith,  Bart.  $|»e 
was  married  to  Earl  Ferrers,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  in  1760,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Jolinson,  his  steward ; she  was 
however  divorced  from  him  by  act  of  parliament,  and  after  his  death,  in  1 769, 
was  married  to  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  brother  to  the  Dnke  of  Argyle.— 
At  Herme , aged  77*  Mrs.  Adley,  her  death  w as  occasioned  by  the  punctnre  of 
a pin,  which,  after  producing  the  greatest  agony  for  several  days,  terminated 
in  a mortification. — At  Margate,  James  Macpharlane,  Esq.  M.  D.  formerly' 
professor  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Prague.  Since  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try he  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  the  literary  world  by  several  pub- 
lications principally  upon  medical  subjects.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar 


and  a polished  gentleman, much  esteemed  by  a numerons  and  respectable  con- 
nection.— Mrs.  Goold,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Goold,  of  Hawley-square.  Going  into  a 

“ 


dark  place  where  there  was  a well  seventy  feet  deep,  she  fell  into  it*  and 
not  discovered  until  the  spark  of  life  was  totally  extinguished. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The  sixty-fourth  annual  conference  of  die  society  of  Methodists  com. 
menced  at  Liverpool  on  the  27th  of  July  aod  terminated  on  the  nth  of  AqI 
gust.  The  Rev.  John  Barber  was  president  of  the  meeting,  at  which,  dm  his 
the  whole  of  the  sitting,  die  greatest  harmony  and  unanimity  prevailed,.*  wt 
appears  from  the  returns  diat  an  increase  of  8492  members  has  Been  made  to 
the  society  within  these  kingdoms  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  a mm  ber 
materially  exceeding  the  increase  in  any  former  year.  Thirty  preacbera  have 
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this  year  been  admitted  on  trial.  Upwards  of  tifty  new  chapels  are  appointed 
to  be  built  and  the  funds  of  the  society  are  in  a very  flourishing  state. 

A great  improvement  has  recently  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  marsh 
and  moss  lands  within  the  townships  of  Overton,  Middleton,  Heaton,  and  Heys- 
ham,  near  Lancaster,  from  the  discovery  of  a bed  of  sea  sand,  of  an  unknown 
depth,  lying  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  farmers  dig 
pits  in  the  form  of  marl  pits,  and  after  taking  off  the  soil  and  a stratum  of  blue 
clay,  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  thickness,  they  arrive  at  the  sand,  which 
being  spread  npon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  mixes  with  and  loosens  the  soil, 
before  too  stiff  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  converts  it  into  the  best  arable 
land  in  the  neighbourhood ; being  capable  of  bearing  four  or  five  successive 
crops  of  grain  without  manure. 

Married. — At  Cartmel , the  Rev.  James  Strickland,  of  Crossthwaite,  to  Miss 
Walker,  of  Wellknow. — At  Liverpool , Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Stubb-house, 
Durham,  to  Miss  Penelope  Whytell. — John  French,  Esq.  of  Lawnsdown,  in 
the  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  to  Miss  Currie,  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor 
Currie. — William  Meadows,  of  MeadoW-street,  aged  75,  to  Mary  Lowe,  of 
Prcston-street,  aged  57,  being  his  sixth  wife.  His  first  wife  was  Esther  Daw* 
son,  spinster,  with  whom  he  lived  two  years,  and  was  one  year  a widower ; 
hi*  second,  Peggy  Robinson,  spinster,  with  whom  he  lived  20  years,  and  had 
nine  children,  and  was  one  month  a widower;  bis  third,  Betty  Douglas, 
with  whom  be  lived  two  years,  and  was  seven  weeks  a widower;  his  fourth, 
Betty  Norcot,  with  whom  he  lived  12  years,  and  was  a widower  about  nine 
mouths ; his  fifth,  Mate  Plant,  with  whom  he  lived  eigtit  years,  and  was  six 
weeks  a widower;  and  now  Mary  Lowe,  as  above  stated. — At  Manchester , 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  cotton  merchant,  to  Miss  Fletcher,  of  Hulme. 

Died. — At  Bulton-le-sands,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Sparling.  Distinguished  by  those 
amiable  virtues  which  adorn  the  affectionate  wife,  me  tender  parent,  the  ge- 
nerous  friend,  and  the  pious  Christian;  by  her  death  the  poor  have  lost  a 
liberal  benefactress,  and  the  grief  of  her  mourning  relations  can  be  better  felt 
than  described. — At  Grimshaw-pwrk , Peter  Walsh,  labourer.  He  had  acci- 
dently fallen  into  a coal-pit  twenty-nine  yards  and  a half  deep,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  remained  four  days  before  he  was  discovered.  He  was  alive  when 
taken  out  but  expired  in  two  hours  afterwards. — At  Liverpool,  aged  78,  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  late  of  Croxtetli-hall,  who  had  been  thirty  years  steward  to  the  Earl 
of  Sefton.  He  was  a man  of  unimpeachable  character,  punctual  in  his  official 
duties,  and  iudetatigable  In  the  service  of  bis  employer.  He  lived  respected, 
and  died  lamented  by  his  relations  and  friends. — Aged  82,  Mr.  Joseph  Haw- 
den,  of  the  society  of  Friends. — At  Blackburn , aged  109,  Mrs.  Alice  Lougworth. 
•She  retained  the  use  of  her  faculties  till  her  last  illness,  and  never  wore  spec- 
tacles during  her  long  life.  Her  youngest  daughter  is  upwards  of  sixty. — 
At  her  father’s  house,  at  U Iter  stone.  Mrs.  Lumley,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Brigadier 
General  Lumley. 

. LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Some  persons  engaged  in  digging  on  Deeping  common,  near  Stamford,  di$- 
covered  a perfect  human  skeleton,  about  16  inches  below  the  surface,  and  near 
it  an  earthen  pot,  containing  782  Roman  coins,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Deeping,  St.  James’s.  A tew  are  the 
coins  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  the  first  Claudius,  and  consequently  are  more 
than  1700  years  old;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  coins  towards  the  exergue ; 
makes  it  difficult  by  the  legend  to  determine.  Around  the  head  (the  impress) 
of  one  of  the  plainest,  supposed  to  he  Augustus's,  is  the  following : imp  c victo- ‘ 
rinl's  p AUG.  In  all,  the  impression  of  the  head  is  astonishingly  clear  and 
correct.  The  matrix  in  which  it  was  stamped  may,  without  carrying  venera- 
tion of  antiquity  to  lengths  that  obstruct  lair  determination,  be  pronounced . 
equal  to  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  of  the  present  age. 

Married.— At  Bole , near  Gainsburgh,  Mr.  John  Bigland,  of  Fenningly, 
near  Doncaster,  author  of  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  and  on  the 
Modern  History  of  Europe,  6cc,  to  Mrs.  Farrab,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Farrah,  of  Bole.  ’ . 

* ' ‘ * 'Died. 
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Died.y- At  Harrington , aged  95,  Mr,  Whitworth, — At  KejneickJumse,  pear 
Louth,  iu  the  prime  of  fife,  tiinman  AUenby,  Esq. 

« 

• « » 

. NORFOLK,  . 

The  improvements  upon  the  castle  and  castle-hil!  at  ’Norwich  ar^s  rapidly 
advancing.  As  the  expence  wiU  be  defrayed  by  a county  rate,  we  wish  to, 
explain  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected,  and  at  so  trifling  a 
Bora,  that  the  richest  hundred  pays  only  81.  The  rooms  in  the  Shire-ball,  ap- 
propriated to  public  business,  were  so  small  as  not  only  to  be  extremely  incou- 
' vhnieut,  but  the  pressure  of  even  a few  people  to  obtain  admission,  was  fre^ 
quently  such  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  attempted  to  enter,  a .d  the’ 
noise  and  riot  without  so  great,  as  to  become  a nuisance  and  considerable 
hiudcrance  to  the  regular  advance  of  business.  The  Courts  of  Justice  which 
ought  always  to  be  open  and  capable  of  containing  a large  body  of  the  people, 
were  so  small  as  scarcely  to  hold  the  necessary  attendants.  But  now  the 
Entrance  Court,  those  of  the  Clerk  of  Assize  and  the  Peace,  the  Nisi  Frias 
and  Crown  Courts,  the  Evidence  and  Jury  Rooms,  are  rendered  more  capaci- 
ous, .convenient,  and  handsome.  The  water  too,  of  which  the  quantity  re- 
quired was  very  considerable,  and  procured  from  a deep  well,  is  now  obtained 
lrom  the  new  lqills  compahy,  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  and  every  part  of  the 
prison  well  supplied.  A large  reservoir  is  also  formed,  which  in  event  of  fire, 
holds  a sufficient  quantity  for  extinguishing  immediately  the  flames.  In  con- 
sidering the  exterior  plans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  the  paling  which 
inclosed  the  area  on  the  top,  the  broken  down  fence  that  encompassed  the  hill 
below,  aud  those  trees  which  planted  iu  the  surrounding  gardens,  had  grown' 
to  such  a height  as  tp  hide  a great  part  of  the  stately  building.  These  obstruct 
•-  tions  are  now  removed.  Around  the  area,  the  earth  lowered  four  leet,  will' 
give  a view  of  the  castle  from  its  extremp  foundation  above  the  surface,  to  the 
top  of  its  battlements,  and  an  elegant  iron  railing,  elevated  on  a stone  base  of 
peculiarly  neat  and  excellent  workmanship,  encircle  the  edge  of  the  hill.  This 
railing  will  be  decorated  with  patent  lamps,  which  will  give  light  over  the  whole 
of  th:  premises,  and  have  a tine  effect  when  viewed  from  any  part  of  the  town 
dr  the  adjacent  country.  The  hill  will  now  be  closed  at  night  and  kept  secure. 
The  gardens  sloping  down  the  eminence,  on  which  so  large  a sum  has  been 
expended  by  individuals,  will  t)e  respected  as  tar  as  relates  to  the  present 
division  of  property;  but  a plan  is  drawn  for  the  inspection  of  the  tenants, 
which  when  adopted,  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  these  little  estates,  and 
add  ranch  to  the  beauty  of  the  general  prospect.  They  w ilj  be  ingldsed  by  a 
grand  iron  palisading,  cast  entirely  for  the  purpose,  and  which  has  been  uni- 
versally admired  for  its  elegant  and  ornamental  construction.  Six  jroh  gates 
between  columns  of  freestone  will  give  admittance  to  the  different  occupiers, 
of  these  pleasure  grounds,,  and  the  lamps  elevated  above  them  and  th€  whole 
inclosure,  will  distribute  light  over  the  lower  parts,  and  those  on  the  railing 
at  tlie  top  dirowing  it  down  die  declivity  turough  the  shrubs  and. higher 
' branches  of  tt>e  trees,  will  illuminate  all  the  gardens  and  be  conspicuous  and 
attractive.  Directly  opposite  die  path  which  leads  from  the  hill  to  the  angel 
inn,  wilt  be  placed  one  of  the  gates,  opening  on  a spacious  gravel  walk  inside 
the  pallisading,  and  which  is  reserved  for  the  private  accommodation  of  the 
judges,  the  she  lift,  and  the  magistrates,  Here  advancing  towards  die  bridge,  ’ 
after  viewing  the  gardens  below  on  the  left,  tastefully  laid  out  anti  glacially’ 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a fine  vcfduie,  ornamented  with  choice  plant- 
ing, possessing  all  the  beauty  of  forest  scenery,  the  e>e  w ill  be  directed  to  the* 
striking  appearance  of  the  rail-way  at  the  summit,  and  ascend  to  the  proud  elc  va? 
tionof  that  massy  pile  of  ancient  structure  which,  with  tiie  p<  nnnanding  grandeur, 
arrests  the  attention.  The  vast  arch,  wH.ch  is  so  finely  thrown  across  the  valley, 
and  through  the  span  of  which  are  seen  the  pleasure  grounds,  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  town,  w.th  the  rise  of  MousChold  Hills  towering  into  the  distant  horizon, 
united  to  the  prospect  beheld  in  passing  over  die  bridge  and  around  the  area, 
comprising  a bird’s  eye  view  offfhe  whole  city  and  its  hamlets,  widt  the  nume- 
rous vessels  constantly  sailing  down  the  river,  winding  between  the  ffeKglitfut 
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Tillage,"  of  Thorpe,  Trowse,  and  Bracondate,  form  altogether  such  an  interest- 
ing “ coup  d’oeir  as  rcudera  this  walk  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  anv 
town  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  grand  entrance  to  the  castle,  over  the  hill, 
two  inassy  iron  gates  will  be  erected  for  the  admittance  of  carriages,  and  two 
smaller  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  passengers  will  be  placed,  one  on  each 
side.  These  will  be  particularized  by  the  workmanship  wrought  in  them,  and 
corresponding  with  the  Norman  architecture  of  the  castle.  The  masonic  sup- 
port will  be  of  the  same  venerable  character.  The  battlements,  string-courses, 
aud  plinths  of  Portland  stone.  These  gates  will  open  upon  the  bridge,  which 
will  be  guarded  by  iron  fencing.  Arising  over  each  side  of  the  arch,  fixed  on 
stone  pedestals,  will  rest  the  most  ornamental  parts — two  on  the  right  and  two 
on  the  left  hand they  will  be  encircled  with  lamps  and  agreeing  with  the 
architrave  of  the  bridge.  When  viewed  from  below,  or  approaching  on  either 
side,  they  will  appear  to  give  light  from  buttresses  of  stone  forty  feet  high ; 
and  similar  desigus  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  bridge  will  rer.der  the  whola 
arrangement  elegant  and  correct.  The  outside  of  the  pallisadiug  will  be  en- 
compassed by  a spacious  (lag-stone  walk,  and  the  whole  circumference  guarded 
from  all  interruption  by  a light  and  ornamental  iron  protection.  This  castle,' 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  county  by  the 
king,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  by  such  an  immediate  and  liberal  atten- 
tion to  its  external  ornament,  equally  as  it9  intertal  improvement,  have  shewn 
that  they  were  not  only  seusible  of  the  value  of  the  gift,  but  that  they  were  also 
desirous  to  prove  their  gratitude  to  the  royal  donor. 

Married. — \t  Gm  lesion,  George  Penrice,  Esq.  of  Yarmouth,  to  Miss  Simp- 
son, only  daughter  of  David  Simpson,  Esq.  of  South  Town.- — At  Yarmouth , Mr. 

S,  C.  Marshe,  of  Cambridge,  to  Mrs.  Knight,  daughter  of-  \V.  D.  Palmer,  Esq. 

Dial. — At  Sorwich , aged  87,  Mr.  Peter  Neale. — At  Uovtton,  aged  73,  Henry 
Negus,  Esq  — \t  Lynn,  a-zed  -14,  Mrs.  Ragge,  wife  of  Thomas  Bagge,  Esa. — At 
Stakes  by,  aged  76,  James  Forrest,  Esq.  formerly  of  Boston,  New  England. — At 
II  ightoa,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Lucy  Burcham.  . . \ . 

‘ ’ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  ‘ 

Died. — At  Ualse , near  Braokley,  Mr.  T.  Blencowe,  formerly  an  eminent 
farmer.  He  was  a man  of  amiable  manners  and  an  upright  character,  and  pos- 
pe$sed  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all  w’ho  knew  him. 

► * * • • i 

% NpRTHUMBERLAND. 

Married — At  Newcastle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Sor9bie,  merchant,  to  Miss  Bernard, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Anthony  B.  of  Calcutta. — At  Eden,  Andrew  Darling,  Esq.  of 
Oatfield,  to  Miss  Stewart,  only  daughter  of  Lieutenant  James  Stewart,  of  the 
Royal  Navy. — At  Ovtngham,  Richard  Smith,  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Brown,  daughter  of  Richard  Brown,  of  Wylani. 

i>iet£— At  Itoddam  Castle , Mrs,  Koddam,  wife  of  Robert  Roddam,  Esq* 
first  admiral  of  the  red.  Her  extensive  benevolence  will  cause  her  memory 
tb  be  deservedly  respected  to  a late  period. — At  Shieldjiehl,  aged  69,  Robert 
Page,  Hsq.  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Newcastle  for  41  years,  and  not  less  , 
dist  iuguished  as  an  elegant  scholar,  than  as  an  officer  of  the  most  inflexible 
integrity.  He.  has  bequeathed  a valuable  collection  of  books,  among  which  are 
fdperior  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  aud  German  lan- 
guages, to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle,  of  which  he 
was  a member  from  its  first  institution  till  his  death.  At  Long  Benton , aged 
87,  Mr.  Samuel  Bonis. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

*.  Married. — At  Nottingham,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  lace  manufacturer,  to  Miss 
Maltby,  of  Ovcrmgham.  . « 

Dial. — At  Lunehd/n,  Thomas  Atkin,  labourer,  aged  80  years.  His  father 
died.m  March,  1779,  aged  80:  and  his  being  the  first  death  that  has  happened 
in  tbe  family  s.nce  that  time,  it  completes  a period  of  28  years  and  5 months. 
Hus  family  is  remarkable  for  longevity,  and  tuere-is  uow  living  at  North  Musk. 
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ham,  William  Atkin  (brother  to  the  above  Thomas  Atkin)  and  his  wife,  whose 
ages  together  make  167  years,  he  being  83,  and  she  84,  and  have  been  married 
60  years.  Our  correspondent  writes,  that  he  saw  him,  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great  grandson,  chopping  posts  and  rails  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
We  believe  but  few  dukes,  or  any  other  men,  can  boast  of  having  their  work 
done  by  four  generations  altogether. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  number  of  degrees  during  the  last  year  was  D.  D.  10,  D.  Med.  , 
D.  C.  L.  1,  Honorary  D.  C.  L.  2,  B.  D,  13,  B.  Med.  2,  M.  A.  73, 
Hon.  M.  A.  6,  B.  C.  L.  6,  B.  Mus.  1,  B.  A.  129.  The  Reverend  Thomas 
Rawbone,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sellwood,  M.  A.  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Nixson  Blag* 
don  and  Henry  Lloyd  Loring,  B.  A.  Demies  of  Magdalen  College  are  admitted 
Fellows  of  that  society. 

Messrs.  Lightfoot  and  Dyson,  of  Merton  College,  and  Mr.  EUison,  of  Univer* 
sity  College,  are  elected  Fellows  of  Merton  College. 

'The  Reverend  Frederic  Gardener,  of  Lincoln  College,  is  elected  a Fellow  of 
that  Society.  ...  ' 

Died. — At  Chartoury,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Panton. — At  Brockhampton , aged  64, 
Mr.  Butler. — At  Blamiford  Parky  Nathaniel  Cross,  shepherd  to  Mr,  Smith,  of 
Walcott.  In  a boxing  match  with  William  Bolton,  the  son  of  a respectable 
farmer,  be  received  in  the  third  round  a blow  so  violent  as  to  occasion  his  im. 
mediate  death. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Married. — At  Beclcbury,  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  Esq.  of  Prittlewell,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Yonge,  second  daughter  of  Wm.  Johu  Yonge,  of  Caynton-house. — At  fFrocfc- 
wardinty  William  Lacon  Childe,  Esq.  to  Miss  Harriet  Cludde,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Cludde,  Esq.  of  Orlcton, — At  Dorrington,  Capt.  Whitfield,  of 
the  9th  regiment,  to  Miss  Jane  Hale,  daughter  of  J.  Hale,  Esq.  of  Netieyv-— 
At  EUesmerey  Mr.  John  Hughes,  an  old  bachelor  of  85  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  bellman  of  the  same  place  upwards  of  60  years,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Dalton,  of 
the  same  place,  widow,  aged  82.  The  groom’s  man  was  78 j the  bride’s  maid 
75 ; making  a total  of  320  years.  The  novelty  of  the  scene  brought  together 
a vast  concourse  of  people ; the  church-yard  was  crowded  while  die  ceremony, 
was  performed,  and  die  nappy  couple  was  met  at  die  church  door  by  three  violin 
players,  playing  4t  Come,  haste  to  the  Wedding,” — The  whole  concluded  with 
a ball  at  night,  which  was  opened  by  the  bride  and  bride's  maid. 

Died. — At  Oswestry , Mrs.  Gibbons,  wife  of  John  Gibbons,  Esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

On  the  5th  of  August,  was  holden  in  the  exhibition  yard  of  the  Bath  ancf 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  the  first  public  mart  for  the  sale  of 
Improved  British  Clothing  Wool.  A very  considerable  quantity  of  this  wool 
was  sold  at  high  prices ; and  though  a part  was  left  unsold  under  the  care  of 
the  secretary,  there  is  not  a doubt  that  this  mart  will  increase  in  its  impor- 
tance. After  the  hours  of  public  business,  many  gentlemen  from  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester,  as  well  as  Somerset,  dined  together, 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart.  M.  P.  in  the  chair.  Much  interesting  discus-' 
sion  took  place,  warmly  promoted  by  the  chairman,  and  “ a committee  of 
Staple  Regulations”  was  appointed  to  manage  the  future  proceedings.-— Tl>e 
healths  of  the  farming  nobility,  Mr.  Coke,  Dr,  Parry,  aud  other  public  spirited  **  ‘ 
gentlemen  were  drank  with  great  respect . and  this  meeting  which  was  marked 
by  a spirit  of  useful  emulation,  ended  in  the  me  st  auspicious  harmony. — The 
chairman  received  the  particular  thanks  of  the  meeting. — Dr.  Parry,  demanded 
3s,  fid.  per  lb.  for  his  Merino  tlceces,  which  (if  they  were  not  washed  before 
shearing,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case)  may.  be  considered  as  equal 
to  6s.  per  lb.  if  the  same  had  been  scoured  and  sorted,  as  the  Spanish  wool  is 
delivered  in  this  country ; and  that  price  cannot  be  less  than  from  18s.  to  *Qv. 
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a head  on  each  sheep.  For  the  mixture  of  Ryeland  and  Merino  5 2a.  6d.per  lb. 
was  refused,  and  2s.  lOd.  was  demanded. 

Married, — At  Hath , Newman  Knowlys,  Esq.  common  sargeant  of  the  city 
of  London,  to  Mrs.  Slope,  of  King’a-street. — Thomas  Croxall  Cam,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Litchfield,  daughter  of  Richard  Litclifield,  Esq.  of  Great  Farrington, 
Devonshire. — John  Mervin  Nooth,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Wilford. — At  Walcot , George 
Samuel  Kett,  Esq.  of  Scething-hall,  to  Miss  Millford,  only  daughter  of  John 
Millford,  of  Rath. 

Died. — At  Bridlington,  Mrs.  Bush,  wife  of  Robert  Bush,  Esq. — At  Woodbury , 
J.  T.  Ceily  TreviUion,  Esq.  of  Middleney. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

An  awful  and  truly  melancholy  accident  occurred  lately  near  Hanley,  in 
the  Potteries.  Three  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a respectable  manufacturer 
in  that  place,  for'their  amusement,  and  as  a preparation  for  celebrating  the 
Wakes  the  succeeding,  week,  had  placed  three  pieces  of  small  cannon  in  the 
garden  of  the  elder  brother,  which  they  charged  with  powder  and  wadding, 
and  disposed  at  a short  distance  from  each  other ; when  one  of  the  brothers 
was  in  the  act  of  firing  the  first  piece,  the  eldest  with  his  infant  child  iu  his 
arms  was  in  the  front  of  the  third,  and,  dreadful  to  relate,  the  priming  com- 
municated to  the  others,  by  which  unfortunate  event  the  father  and  child  were 
literally  blown  to  pieces,  and  in  a moment  rendered  spectacles  too  shocking  for 
humanity  to  contemplate,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 
ties — a wife,  mother,  and  brothers.  Their  mangled  remains,  enclosed  in  the 
same  coffin,  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
spectators,  and  this  distressing  event  cast  such  a gloom  on  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  as  all  the  hilarity  attendant  on  the  season  was  not  able'  to 
dispel.  • . . 1 . 

SUFFOLK. 

% *•  *.  . ' • 4 

J\  Tarried,  At  Melford , Frederick  Chetham  Mortlock,  Esq.  son  of  John  Mort- 
lock.  Esq.  banker  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  French,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  French,  Esq.  of  Shilford. 

Died.  At  Barking  Hally  aged  20,  the  Hon.  Sophia  Ashbnrnham*  second 
daughter  of  Viscount  St.  Asaph. — At  Brampton , aged  50,  Mr.  John  Hodgson, 
Surgeon,  much  and  deservedly  regretted  by  a numerous  acquaintance. — At 
Bungay,  aged  78,  Matthias  Abell,  Esq. — At  Gislingham,  aged  69,  Richard 
Reeve,  Esq. — At  Ipswich , aged  100,  Mrs.  Simmons. 

SURREY. 

* *% 

The  annual  sale  of  Merino  sheep,  selected  from  his  Majesty's  flock,  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  llth  August,  at  Kew*  Mr.  Smith,  the  auctioneer,  opened 
the  business  by  a short  but  appropriate  speech  to  the  company,  on  his  Majesty's 
gracious  intentions  in  taking  this  mode  of  disseminating  this  inestimable  breed  of 
sheep,  and  stated,  that  the  Rums  now  before  them  had,  on  the  average,  sheared 
lOlbs.each  of  washed  wool,  and  the  Ewes  four  pounds  and  a half  on  the  average; 
the  wool  this  year  having  been  washed  on  the  sheep’s  backs  before  shearing, 
according  to  the  English  method.  He  noticed  the  evidence  which  has  becu 
advanced,  of  these  sheep  being  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  of  Shet- 
land, and  any  of  the  Northern  British  Isles.  Fourteen  four-toothed,  and  two 
six-toothed  Rams,  seventeen  full-mouthed,  four  six-toothed,  and  five  aged  Ewes, 
all  of  the  true  Merino  breed,  without  admixture  or  cross,  were  disposed  of. 
The  highest  price  for  a four- toothed  Ram,  was  28  guineas ; the  lowest  guineas; 

one  of  the  six-toothed  Rams,  sold  for  41  guineas,  the  other  for  S3  : the  highest 
price  for  the  $wes  was  20  guineas,  the  lowest  10  guineas.  The  whole  sold  for 
9201.  6s.  6d. 

It  was  admitted  that  these  sheep  were  much  improved  in  carcase,  since  the 
commencement  of  these  sales  five  years  ago,  and  at  least  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior in  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  * • 

• Married . At  Addiscomb  Place,  the  Hon.  Janies  Walter  Grunstono,  only  son 

of 
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of  Lord  Grimstone,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Jcnkinsorl,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. — At  Windlesham,  die  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  rector 
of  Broughton,  uearLeicester,  to  Miss  Ley c ester,  of  Hall  Grove,  Bagshot 
' Died,  At  Egftam,  Robert  Pickwood,  Ksq.  deputy  of  the  Ward  of  Vintry, . 
and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Patrons  of  the  anniversary  of  die  Chanty 
Schools  in  London,  and  the  suburbs.  To  dm  gentleman  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  the  idea  of  bringing  the  Charity  Childreu  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  placing  them  in  the  striking  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  annnaJly  ex-- 
Whited  under  the  dome  of  that  stupendous  edifice. — At  StockxceU  Green* 
Joseph  Walker,  Esq.  of  Doctors- Commons. — At  Heniey  Pitrk , Henry  Halsey,  * 
Esq. — At  AddUstone , ClierUey,  aged  68,  James  Carter,  Esq.  formerly  of 
Bisuopsgate-street. 

• . . > * • • • • * 

SUSSEX. 

Lewes  Wool  Fair  was  uncommonly  well  attended ; the  buyers  expected  a 
fall  in  the  price  from  last  year,  aud  the  sellers,  conceiving  they  bad  reduced 
their  prices  too  much  last  year,  expected  some  rise.  After  dinner,  Lord 
Shtffidd,  who  presided,  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  not  neglected  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  of  the  probable  demand  for  wool,  and  on  the  export 
trade  of  woollens. 

In  1804  it  amounted  in  value  to  L.5,700,000 

1805  - - - - - 6,000,000 
1806  ' - • - - - - 6,200,000 

1 The  trade  with  the  Continent  had  certainly  experienced  softie  depression  ; 
yet  from  the  increased  demand  from  South  America  last  year,  the  value  of 
Woollens  exported  amounted,  as  he  had  stated,  to  6,200,0001. 

The  great  increase  of  the  Woollen  manufacture  appears  from  the  import  of 
Wool,  during  the  last  twenty  years. . In  1786  it  amounted  to  1 ,565,996  lbs.  and 
in  1805, .to  8,541,428  lbs-  a six  fold  increase;  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  England,  in  respect  to  the  fine  wool. . 
But  last  year  there  was  a decline  in  the  importation  of  2,200,000  lbs.  above  a 
fourth,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that  550,000  lbs.  were 
imported  from  Ireland ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  increased  difficulties  arising 
from  the  war,  may  reduce  the  import  considerably.  These  circumstances, 
however,  do  not  tend  to  prove  that  the  price  of  fine  Wool  should  be  lower 
than  it  was  the  last  or  any  year ; but  on  the  contrary',  that  it  should  be  higher. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  long 
wool  in  consequence  of  any  temporary  check  or  suspension  of  export ; but  the 
great  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  wool,  and  the  decrease  of  one-fourth 
in  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  surely  did  not  furnish  any  ground  for 
lowering  the  fine  wool*  of  this  country.  As  a friend  to  the  British  Empire,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  diminution  of  the  import  of  wool.  It  is  proved  that  we  can 
raise  it  of  a yc*T  ^ne  <lua^fy  in  tins  country  ; and  a much  larger  quantity  might 
be  raised  than  is  imported,  if  properly  encouraged ; there  are  several  millions 
qf  acre*  of  waste  mountain  lands,  which  would  form  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep,  now  of  little  use ; and  such  being  the  case,  we  should  endeavour  to 
save  the  large  sum  paid  to  Foreigners  for  that  article;  for  the  import  in  1805, 
computing  the  wool  imported  at  little  more  than  4s.  perib.  amounts  to  two 
millions  sterling. 

. A Committee  was  moved,  composed  of  some  of  the  principal  growers  of 
wool,  who  retired,  and  on  their  return,  presented  a paper,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  sell  their  wool  at  the  prices  placed  opposite  their  respective  names, 
which  averaged  nearly  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  on  23  parcels;  namely,  from  is.  1 J id.  to 
2s.  3d.  per  lb.  which  last  sum  is  little  moie  than  the  best  prices  of  the  last  and 
preceding  years.  The  Woolstaplers  then  retired,  aud  declared  on  their  return 
that  they  would  not  give  those  prices,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without  doing 
any  business. 

The  annual  shew  of  prize  cattle,  near  Lewes,  was  not  so  numerously  at- 
tended as  usual.  Judges  were  appointed  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  several 

heads 
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heads  of  cattle,  and  various  gentlemen  were  awarded  premiums.  The  cofh* 
pany  at  dinner,  at  the  Star-Inn,  filled  three  rooms,  and  many  could  not  find; 
places.  The  tables  were  well  supplied  With  verison,  owing  to  the  liberality  pf 
the  Earl  of  Egremont  and  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart,  the  former  having  present—* 
ed  abrace  of  bucks  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter,  one.  After  dinner  Lord 
Sherri  eld  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  (who  was 
detained  in  London,  by  business  iu  Parliament,)  declared  the  prizes,  and  pre— 
aented  several  pieces  of  plate,  &c. . but  it  was  remarked  that  many  who  have 
extraordinary  good  stock,  neglected  to  send  them  to  the  shew;  and  that  al-. 
though  there  were  some  very  fine  cattle,  especially  sheep,  yet  there  were  alto 
many  ot  so  inferior  a kind,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  admission  to  the  shew ; they 
disgraced  the  breed  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  which  surely  is  as  good  as  any 
iq  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  and  must,  give  a very  unfavourable  impression  to  many 
respectable  strangers  who  attended  from  distant  counties. 

.Worried.  At  Brighton,  Edmond  Darby,  of  Ashton  House,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  Esq.  to  Miss.  Wells,  daughter  of  the  late  Janies  Wells,  Esqi  of 
Black'. eath.  . k 

Died*  At  Chichester,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Martha  Dear.  Her  loss  is  greatly 
lamented,  as  she  possessed  the  most  amiable  virtues,  and  was  distinguished  for 
her  unbounded  benevolence,  which  was  unceasingly  exerted  in  affording  relief 
to  the  suffering  poor.  ' Among  the  many  donations  that  do  honour  to  her  me* 
moty,  the  re-building  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Tnis  church  was  so  miserably  dilapidated  that  the  performing  of  the  church 
service  was  suspended.  But  from  its  raihs,  there  is  raised  a handsome  fabric* 
and  the  parishioners  are  accommodated  in  a beautiful  church,  that  will'  be  a 
listing  monument  to  her  memory. — At  ArundeU,  William  Seymour,  Esq  many 
years  steward  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.— At  Brighton,  aged  53,  Richard 
Johnson,  Esq.— At  Worthing , aged  87,  Mr.  R.  Bacon.— At  Robert’s  Bridge ; 
aged  87,  Mrs.  Mary  Hassenden,  beloved  and  regretted  by  ail  who  knew  bar.  *•  * 

. ...  ‘ * . 
• « v • 

* ‘ WARWICKSHIRE.  • * ' 


Married.  At  ’ TWahcetter , Ueuteuant  Moor,  of  the  29th  foot,  to  Mise 
Eborall,  second  daughter  of  William  Eborall,  Esq.  of  Atherstone.  .. 
LHcd.  At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Miss  Mary  Webb,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  lliomas  Webb,  Esq.  of  Shcrbourn.— At  Kenilworth , aged  55,  Mri 
Draper,— Aged  83,  Mrs.  Ruth  Richards. — At  Birmingham)  aged 

I,!nmin8»  re!ict  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Timmins.— Aged  63,  Mr* 
Richard  Bnscoe,  late  of  Wake-green. 


‘ WESTMORELAND* 

' . * , , 1 * 

Married.  At  Kirby  Stephen , Capt.  Wilson#  of  the  2d  regiment,  to  Mitt 
Jane  Mimkhouse,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Munkhonse,  Esq.  of  Wenton.— 
At  Gretna  Green,  ilr.  James  Fawcett,  of  Kendal,  to  Miss  Hartley,  of  the 
same  place,  aged  15,  daughter  ot  Mr.  John  Hartley,  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Dud.  At  Ktrby  House,  Mrs.  Sewell,  relict  of  the  late  Rev  Mr.  Sewell.— 
At  Rarenstonedule , aged  84,  John  Tarleton,  a veteran  who  had  fought  at 
Dettingen  m 1743,  where  he  received  a wound. 


* • * 

Died;  At  Little  Sutton , aged  66,  Mrs.  Mary  Long,  whose  lots  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  neighbouring  poor.— At  Whuddan,  aged  8r,  Mr.  William 
™duy  years  master  of  the  King's  Head  Inn,  in  Riugwood.— At  Merc, 
ageu  88,  Mr,  James  Butt,  formerly  an  emiuent  surgeon. 


’ WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Worcester  General  Infirmary,  states  that  10  U) 
patients  had  been  admitted  from  Midsummer  1806,  to  Midsummer  1807  be- 
sides upwards  of  500  poor  persons  who  have  been  inoculated  with  the  Cow- 
pock,  and  that  all  the  old  debts  of  the  Infirmary,  which  in  1802,  amounted  to 
VoL-  ll’  upwards 
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npvrarcfo-of  B001.  have  been  discharged,  and  l7t)0I<  three  per  centl*  added  to . 
the  funded  stork  since  that  period. 

Died . At  Dudley  Edward  Dixon,  E»q.  banker,  late  High  Slreriflf  of  the 
county.  In  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  the  public  have  to  regret  the  lo-s  of 
an  honest  independent  man.  In  domestic  life  he  was  mild  and  affectionate 
and  his  family  will  long  deplore  his  tenderness,  advice,  and  ex  mple. — At  Hitt 
Court,  on  Thursday  f ^d  July,  Mrs.  Holbroke,  wife  of  Thomas  Holbroke,  Esq, 
who  himself  died  on  the  Sunday  following.— At  Worcester , Mr.  Davis,  parisn- 
clerk  of  H trtlebnry.  He  had  just  alighted  from  the  London  coach,  at  the  Bull 
bn,  when  he  was  seized  with  a fainting  fit,  and  instantly  expired. 

YORKSHIRE. 

• The  question  between  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  corporation  of  that 
city,  as  to  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  citjr 
during  the  Lammas  fair,  came  on  at  the  assizes  at  Durham  before  the  Hon* 
Baron  Wood  and  a special  jury  of  that  county,  when  a verdict  was  found  fbr 
his  Grace.  This  decision,  it  is  feared,  will  in  future  prevent  any  material  iin- 
provement  in  the  city.  • 

As  some  workmen  were  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a house  near  the  Mount, 
without  Mickle^ate  Bar,  they  broke  into  a vault  about  four  feet  from  the  snr« 
face,  built  of  stone,  and  arched  over  with  Roman  bricks,  with  a small  door  of 
entrance  at  the  north  end ; the  length  of  the  vault  was  eight  feet,  the  height 
fix  feet,  and  the  breadth  five  feet*,  in  this  was  discovered  a coffin  of  coarse 

ggsb  ne  grit,  covered  with  a flag  of  blue  stone,  about  seven  feet  long,  three 
et  two  nches  wide,  four  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  nine  incites  deep,  contain- 
ing an  human  skeleton  entire,  with  the  teeth  complete,  supposed  to  be  the  i*e- 
mains  of  a Roman  lady,  and  to  have  been  deposited  there  from  1400  to  1700 
years.  Near  the  skull  lay  a small  glass  phial  or  lachrymatory,  with  fragment! 
of  another  phial,  the  inside  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  silvered.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  vault  was  also  found  an  urn,  of  a red  colour,  in  which 
was  deposited  the  ashes  and  . bones,  partly  bum t,  of  a human  body.— It  is 
Supposed  that  the  urn  must  have  lain  there  near  2000  years,  as  the  Romans 
discontinued  the  practice  of  burning  their  dead  prior  to  that  period. 

The  following  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  lately  observed  by  seve- 
ral people  of  credit,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  Thornes-laue,  near  Wake-  * 
field  A ben  had  been  sitting  on  duck's  eggs,  several  of  which  had  produced 
.Wncklings.  On  examining  one  egg,  a small  hole  was  found  iu  one  end  of  the 
shell,  through  which  a toad  was  discovered,  not  alive,  which  filled  the  whole 
shell,  and  seemed,  upon  breaking  it,  to  be  absolutely  straitened  for  want  of 
room.  Except  the  small  hole,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  an  egg  when  the  ani- 
mal within  is  mature  for  hatching,  the  shell  was  perfectly  whole,  so  as  utterly 
to  preclude  the  supposition  of  the  toadVhaving  crept  in  through  the  hole.  W i 
have  ourselves  seen  tho  toad,  and  with  a small  part  of  the  shell  adhering  to  it. 
Th  s singular  circumstance  reminds  us  of  an  account  which  we  inserted  in  our 
paper  about  a year  ago  from  the  Northampton  Merrhry,  of  several  persons 
-who  were  poisoned  :t  a v Huge  near  Grantham,  from  eating  eggs  laid  by  ducks, 
which  had  previously  been  obseived  to  have  had  connection  w ith  some  toads  in 
a pond.  —II  akt  fitUl  Star. 

Mamed.  At  York , the  Rev.  W.  J.  Martin,  ofKeston,  in  Kent,  to  Miss  Ann 
Pickard,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Leonard  Pickard,  Esq. — At  Middleton, 
near  Picket ing^  Win.  Marshall,  Esq.  to  Miss  Hodgson,  of  Wrelton.— At  Wkitbo- 
Lieut.  Dale,  ot  the  Royal  Navy,  to  Miss  Duck,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.Mv* 
Duck,  of  Danhy.  • .... 

, Died.  At  Bereiley.  aged  BO,  the  Rev.  James  Greaves,  who  had  held  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  John  s twenty-eight  years ; he  was 
also  vicar  of  Thorp  Basset,  near  Malton,  and  of  Coxhill,  in  Holdemess  — At 
Dull,  Mr.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  portrait-painter;  an  urtist  of  considerable  talents 
iti  his  profession ; lie  was  formerly  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  after- 
wards a pupil  of  the  late  John  Opie,  Esq.  R.  A.— Aged  64,  Mr.  Robert  Leake, 
late  commodore  of  the  Humber  pitots.— Capt.  James  Findlay,  jun.  The  de- 
ceased 
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teased  and  Capt.  John  Mason,  jun.  bad  gone  down  the  Humber  to  fish,  having 
r.  |Ioug  with  (Item  three  apprentices.  Having  made  one  haul  with  their  net,  and 
c. night  several  fish,  they  were  induced  to  try  ano.tln  r,  when  all  of  them  iiiime- 
diateiy  left  the  boat,  and  got  upon  the  Trinity  Sand,  for  the  purpse  of  trailing 
the  net  aong  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  ha  I only  been  a short  time  npc# 
the  sand,  before  the  Hood  tide  commenced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  theif 
situation  extremely  dangerous;  which  Captain  Ma>ou  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
requested  they  would  accompany  him  to  tne  boat,  but  they  refused, and  desired 
him  to  ran  and  fetch  tier  as  near  them  as  possible,  whilst  they  secured  the  net 
and  tub.  Before  lie  could  reach  the.  boat,  the  current  took  him  off  his  feet,  hot 
he  caught  hold  of  Hie  gunwale,  aud  got  into  her;  he  then  immediately  directed 
his  attention  to  his  companions,  whom  he  saw  stripping  off  their  clothes  to  en- 
deavour to  save  themselves  by  swimming;  when  Huding  he  coaid  not,  by  any 
exertion  he  was  able  to  make,  get  the  boat  near  them,  he  threw  the  oars  into 
the  water,  which  two  of  the  boys,  wiio  could  swim,  caught  hold  of,  and  by  that 
means  reached  the  boat.  Their  united  efforts  wrere  then  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Captain  Findlay  and  the  other  boy,  but  without  effect;  by  like  rap 
pidity  <.f  the  tide  they  were  swept  off  the  sand. — At  Leeds,  aged  8d,  Mr.  >a- 
briel  Shepherd,  whose  nnaffect  d piety  and  uuiversal  benevolence  will  make 
him  long  aud  justly  regretted. — At  Middletliorp , aged  69,  Capt.  John  Mitchell, 
of  the  Madras  Artillery. — At  Huhnnnndt  Miss  Anne  Maria  Leighton,  only  suri 
viving  dauguter  of  the  late  Kev.  Thomas  Leighton. — At  Ibtkglibrougk,  a*ed 
80,  Mr.  Wm.  Sheffield,  sen  fanner.  A singular  circumstance  happened  to  him 
fonv-uine  years  ago : when  in  compa  iy  with  five  or  six  others,  batlnng  at  Brid- 
lington quay,  a wanton  shot  was  tired  from  a vessel  leaving  the  harbour,  as  he 
wa>  sitting  upou  the  cliff  lop,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  his  stockiugs,  which 
- struck  him  clo>e  to  his  fingers  ends,  aud  shot  away  his  foot  a .d  ancle,  at  tire 
same  f tine  takmg  off  a curl  of  the  wig  Of  a person  of  the  name  of  Warcup,  who 
ias  in  company  with  him'. — At  Townhead , in  Craven,  aged  83,  James  Wigifles- 
worth,  Esq.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,' that  he  d ed  full  of  years  and  of  ho- 
nour; no  man  preserved  with  more  propriety  that  respectability  of  Staton 
vdi.eh  hi'  fo  tu  e commanded.  H;s  numerous  family  have  lost  in  him  an  .itfee- 
tiouate  and  tender  parent,  a^d  the  poor  a friend  ever  ready  to  assist  and  relieve 
heir  distress. 

WALES. 

The  benevolent  disposition  which  first  created  the  establishment  at  Swansea 
for  the  education  of  the  childreu  of  the  poor,  he3  been  extended  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a commodious  school-room  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  boysl  The 
measure  was  resolved  on  at  the  last  ge  eral  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  and  * 
separate  subscripton  fur  the  purpose  immediately  commeuced,  which  w.ts  libe- 
rally patronized  by  the  gentlemen  present,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
necessary  sum  being  speedily  raised. 

; Married.  At  Glasbury , John  Eckly,  Esq.  of  Crcdenhill  park,  Herefordshire, 
to  Miss  Williams,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Williams,  Esq.  ofVeiin- 
newydd,  Breconshire.  At  Llanfwiog,  tie  Rev.  James  Jones,  to  Miss  Hughes, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Hughes,  Esq.  of  Ruthin. 

Died.  At  Abergavenny , aged  .fig,  Mis.  Mary  Jenkins.— At  Broitwidd , sud- 
denly, Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  Lieut.  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Fishguard  Vo- 
lunteer Iufantrv ; a man  highly  houonred,  loved,  aud  res  ected  by  all  tanks  of 
people.  As  a Christian,  a husband,  a brother,  a father,  and  a friend,  he  lias  per- 
haps not  left  his  equal ; his  hand  was  open  as  day  to  melling  charity,  the  poor 
and  the  unhappy  hav.ng  ever  claims  upon  his  benevoleuce,  which  though  un- 
bounded was  uever  ostentatious.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  aud  long  de- 
plored by  a very  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance.  Few  men  were  more  fit  to 
be  snatched  off  in  a moment  than  himself,  as  he  was,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, a pious,  sincere,  and  humble  Christian,  and  therefore  has  only  exchanged 
an  earthly  for  a heavenly  inheritance.— At  Cowbridge,  John  Tuornas,  Esq. 

. . SCOTLAND. 

* Glasgow  is,  we  believe,  the  first  city  in  the  kingdom  which  has  completed 

j.  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  building  was  finished  on 

.-*7,  /.ii-,.,  iy-  v — ...  ...  - .-Friday, 
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Friday,  7th  August ; when  it  was  decorated  with  four  flags,  and  three  cheer* 
srere  given  by  the  workmen  on  the  top,  and  a great  number  of  spectator! 
assembled  on  the  green.  The  vessels  at  the  Broomieiavv  also  had  tneir  flags 
hoisted  all  day  on  the  occasion.  . The  monument,  which  is  an  Obelisk  145 
fleet  in  height,  is  erected  on  the  High-Green,  and  is  to  be  the  termination  of 
Clyde-street.  The  committee  have  received  a number  of  appropriate  inscrip* 
ftons,  b t have  not  yet  determined  which  shall  be  preferred. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  village  of  Galston  was  visited  by  an  inundation, 
tvhich,  from  its  magnitude  and  rapidity,  must  leave  a lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  its  destructive  effects.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a water  spout  wh  ch  fell  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish,  near  the  seat  of  N.  Brown,  Esq.  of  Waterhaugbs.  Thepropertjr 
bf  this  gentlema  » suffered  much  damage,  part  of  the  garden  wall  being  cotili 
pletely  destroyed,  and  many  trees  and  hedges  entirely  rooted  out.  A bridge 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  was  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  current,-^ 
The  water  made  its  way  into  several  of  the  coal-pits  nfcar  Cessnock ; for- 
tunately, however,  all  the  workmen  being  apprized  of  their  danger,  escaped 
unhurt.  When  the  flood  reached  Galstou,  the  scene  became  truly  alarming ; 
many  families  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their  houses,  some  of  them  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  A few  individuals  have  suffered  severely  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  many  in  a slighter  degree  have  felt  the  destructive  effects  of  tidi 
overwhelms  g clement.  , '•  * 

Married . — At  ('din burgh,  George  Dunbar,  Esq.  professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University,  to  M*ss  B.  A.  Ham  Iton,  daughter  of  the- late  Robert  Hamilton, 
Esq.  df  Canton,  in  China. — Andrew  Darling,  Esq.  of  Oatfield,  to  Miss  Stewkrt, 
only  daughter  of  Lieutenant  James  Stewart,  R.  N.-*-At  Paisley , John  White, 
Esq  of  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Janet  Orr,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Orr,  Esq* 
ht  East-Craigs, — Patrick  Small,  Esq.  of  Kindrogen,  to  Miss  Jane  Stewart} 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Stewart,  Esq. — At  Oban , John  Thomson,  lUq.  of 
Ke'ton,  Dumfriesshire,  to  Miss  Isabella  Campbell,  daughter  of  John  Campbell, 

E>q,  * * ‘ . 1 v.  t- » 

Deaths.-- At  Edinburgh,  aged  37,  the  Rev.  James  Strothers,  Minister  of 
the  Relief  Congregation  m College-street. — Aged  83,  Mr.  James  Watson, 
painter. — Lately,  aged  70,  General  John  Fletcher  Campbell,  of  .Saiton.  • Ho 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Milton;  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
of  Scotland,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  managed 
the  internal  government  of  that  country  for  many  years.  Gifted  with  distin- 
guished talents,  General  Campbell  was  well  qualified . to  imitate  the"  race  of 
distinguished  men  from  whom  he  descended,  and  to  discharge  every  duty  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  community.  He  had  studied  the  book 
of  life  with  attention,  and  his  remarks  upon  it  displayed  the  capacity  of  his 
mind  and  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  : and  if  some  traits  of  eccentricity- 
-were  discoverable  in  his  appearance  and  behaviour,  they  rather  served  as  foils 
to  set  off  his  benevolence  and  numerous  good  qualities,  than  to  impair  his  use- 
fulness or  detract  from  his  merits.  The  features  of  his  mind  were  strongly 
marked,  and  conveyed,  on  the  slightest  glance,  full  proofs  of  activity  and 
discernment,  while  his  whole  conduct  exhibited  an  animated  desire  to  benefit 
Jwbciety,  and  to  improve  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected** 
Etc  had  formerly  resided  on  his  estate  of  Boquhan,  in  Stirlingshire ; and  when 
dp  the  death  of  i»is  elder  brother,  General  Henry  Fletcher,  in  1803,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Saiton,  in  East  Lothian ; he  found  many 
■branches  of  its  economy  in  a disordered  and  confused  state,  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  the  sickly  condition  of  his  brother  for  some  years  previous  to  his 
decease. — To  remedy  these  and  improve  the  patrimony  descending  to  him 
flrom  his  ancestors  was  his  earliest  oare,  and  in  a short  time  he  accomplished 
many  desircabie,  and  efficient  improvements. — The  alterations  upon  the  man- 
sion-house^ display  much  taste  and  judgment  in  architecture,  as  do  also  a new 
church  with  a lofty  spire,  and  a school  and  house  for  the  school-master,  built 
nt  his  sole  expence. — He  had  in  contemplation  to  make,  many  alterations 
jn  the  village  of  Saiton,  thereby  to  beautify  the  property,  and  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  contributed  largely  towards  erecting  the  bridge 
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across  tbe  Tyne,  by  which  the  communication  with  the  market  town  is  now 

opened  to  a great  district  of  country.  -He  also  instituted  a club  of  farmers  at 
Salton,  and  regularly  presided  at  tbe  r quarterly  meetings. — That  this  society 
might  not  fall  to  pieces  at  the  death  of  its  institufor,  as  has  too  often  happened 
in  similar  cases,  he  has  bequeathed  to  ittive  hundred  pounds,  and  the  like  sum 
to  the  Society  ot  farmers  at  Kippen,  in  Stirlingshire,  another  institution  which  he 
countenanced  and  snppoted'. — The  trustees  appointed  for  carrying  his  will 
into  effect,  are  directed  to  lay  out  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  lauds,  and 
the  income  arising  therefrom  is  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  societies,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  them  in  premiums  tor  promoting  and  encouraging  agriculture. — He' 
has  left  two  sons  both  under  age. — The  eldest  of  whom  succeeds  him  at  Salton, 
arud  the'oiher  at  Boquhan. — At  Glasgow,  John  Maxwell,  of  Dargaveil. — Neil 
M‘Brayne,  Esq.  • of  Summer! ee. — Captain  Archibald  Patoun. — At  Moffutt , 
George  M‘Intosh,  Ksq.  merchant,  of  Glasgow. — At  Inchaadaff,  Assynt,  aged 
92,  >lr.  Kenneth  M'Kenzic ; l.e  survived  hi»  wife  only  three  mouths,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  86  : they  had  lived  together  in  uninterrupted  health  and  liappi* 
ness  tbr  the  iong  period  of  67  years.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
six  children,  upwards  of  thirty*  six  grand  children  and  ten  great  grand  children. 
Several  of  the  latter  are  sixteen  years  of  age. — At  Ande.rston , aged  61,  William 
Gillespie,  Esq.  of  Bishopton. — Indebted  for  his  .rise  in  life ‘to  liis  own  exer- 
tions, he  continued  to  be  a zealous  promoter  of  whatever  promised  to  be  useful  * 
to  the  manufactures  of  his  country  or  to  soc.efy.  Animated  by  an  active  spirit 
•f  benfevoleftce  ^towards  all,  which  ever  prompted  him  to  deeds  of  liberality : be 
was  also  distinguished  by  a particular  \Vannth  of  affection  for  his  family  and. 
friends.  The  habits  of  piety  which  had  been  formed  in  early  life,  were  dili- 
gently cultivated  in  his  declining  years,  and  enabled  him  to  sustain  his  last 
t-uffer.ngs  with  a spirit,  and  in  a manner  which,  while  they  shewed  the  power 
and  the  importance  of  religion  in  an  impressive  view,  must  strongly  recom- 
mend his  example,  and  will  for  ever  endear  his  memory  to  his  surviving  rehu 
tions — At  Bathgate,  aged  85,  Mr.  James  Wardrobe. — At  Torbreak,  Robert 
Campbell,  Esq.  Sheriff’ Clerk  of  Invernesshire. — At  Ayr,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Hume, 
senr.- — At  Brachead,  Mis.  Marv  Campbell,  relict  of  James  Maxwell,  Esq.  of 
Wiiliamwood* — At  Writer  Daly,  Walter  Cleland,  R«q. — At  Aber  dour -House, 
aged  87,  Patrick  Gordon,  Esq. — At-  Aberdeen , Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  book- 
seller and  dealer  in  natural  history,  formerly  of  the  Strand,  London.  • Excepl 
some  small  legacies  and  an  annuity  to  a near  relation,  he  has  left  the  hulk  of 
bis  fortune  towards  establishing  and  maintaining  an  asy  lum  for  five  boys  and  as 
many  girls,  deserted  or  dest.tute  orphans,  to  be  received  after  its  first  esta- 
blishment not  utider  two  nor  above  four  years  of  age. — At  Peebles,  Col.  Janies 
Murray*  of  Cringeltie. — At.  El-Hamct , Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod,  of  the 
f8th  regiment.  This  gentleman  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  m the 
army  as  an  officer  of  great  spirit  and  talents.  From  his- earliest  youth  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  active  service  in  the  low  countries.— At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  17‘)6,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Fort-Major, 
though  then  scarce  of  age-:  in  the  East  Indies;  where*  he  served  for  several 
years,  and  was  distinguished  as  a profound  oriental  scholar  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  and  last  year  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  where  he  was  wounded  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment. 

IRELAND. 

• 1 \ 

The  spirit  of  mining  speculation  is  beginning  to  shew  itself  Strongly  in 
Ireland.  Several  cargoes  of  the  richest  cooper  ore  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Swansea,  have  been  sold  there  this  summer  from  Ross  island  mine,  on  the  lake 
of  Killarney.  A number  ol  Cornish  miners  have  been  recently  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  working  a new  copp‘»r  mine  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  pf  Derbv, 
Bear  the  town  of  Tipperary,  which  from  the  ven  superior  quality  of  the  ore,' 
promises  considerable  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  adventurer.  The  ad- 
vantages of  undertakings  of  this  nature  in  a country  where  the  modes  of  em- 
ploying the  lower  classes  of  the  community  are  so  few,  will  be  readily  ima- 
gined. Tbe  Ross  island  and  Enniscorthy  mines,  liave  given  almost  constant 
employment  to  1000  persons  for  Uiree  years  past. 
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At  the  assizes  for  the  City  of  Waterford,  a Roman  Catholic  interdicted  Clergy- 
man  was  tried  on  a charge  of  haviug  married  a couple  under  circumstances 
contrary  to  law.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a hue  of  5iK)l. 

Married. — At  Dublin , Henry  Chester,  Esq.  to  Mrs  Dillon,  daughter  of 
Gerald  Dillon,  of  Marianstown,  in  Meath. — William  Henry  Newenliani,  Esq. 
eldest  sou  of  William  Worth  Newenham,  Esq.  of  Coolmore,  Cork,  to  Miss 
Tighe,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Stearne  Tighe,  Esq,  of  Mitchelston,  West 
Meath. — The  Hon.  Douglas  Gordou  Haliburton,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Aboyne, 
to  Louisa,  only  child  of  Sir  Edward  Leslie,  bart.  of  Tarbert,  Kerry. — At 
Cork,  Edmond  Knapp,  Esq.  of  Lehena,  to  Miss  Ann  Power,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Power. — Jonas  Morris,  Esq.  of  Dunkettle,  to 
Miss  Crawford,  daughter  of  William  Crawford,  Esq. — At  BuUinrintut,  Francis 
Phair,  Esq.  of  Cork,  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Casey,  only  daughter  of  James  Casey, 
Esq.  of  Glintown. 

Dud. — At  Dublin,  John  Hale,  Esq.  whose  pleasantry  of  manners,  convivial 
disposition  and  goodness  of  heart,  endeared  him  to  a numerous  acquaintance. — 
Mrs.  Ogle,  wife  of.  the  Right  Hon.  George  Ogle,  of  Belleview,  Wexford.— The 
Right  liou.  Lady  Phaire,  relict  of  Robert  Phaire,  Esq.  of  Duphiue,  Wex- 
ford.— At  the  r.pisco)iul-Castle  of  Rapboe , James  Hawkins,  D.D.  Lord  bishop 
of  that  Diocese.  His  Lordship  was  born  in  1724,  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Dromore  in  1775,  aud  consecrated  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1780.  From  his  first 
entrance  into  life,  holding  residence  to  be  a principal  duty,  be  constantly  re- 
mained wherever  his  promotion  placed  him.  Though  he 'had  nearly  attained 
his  eighty-fourth  year,-  his  intellects  remained  unimpaired  to  his  last  moments, 
and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace. — At  Limerick,  aged  85,  Silvester 
0‘Halloran,  Esq.  Surgeou,  M.R.l.A.  aud  of  most  of  the  Liteiaiy  Societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  H » studied  physic  in  Paris  and  Loudon,  and  must  have 
made  a rapid  progress  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  for  the  first  of  his  woi  ks 
was  published  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty -one.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  medical  and  political  treaties,  tuid  of  a General  History  ot  Ireland,  to 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  of  which  a second  edition,  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1805.  He  was  highly  learned  iu  the  Irish  language  aud  an- 
tient  Laws,  and  was  ever  remarkable  for  liis  loyalty  aud  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick;  a steady  supporter  of  its  coiist.tutiou,  and  a warm  ad* 
vocate  for  the  liouour  of  tiis  native  country. 


. FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


The  following  is  a comparative  list  of  the  population  of  Peoniark,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  official  returns,  from  Advent  1806,  to  the  same  period  in  the  present 
year;  exclusive  of  Greeulaud,  Iceland,  and  the  Danish  Islands: — In  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  were  boiu  29,949,  died  22,588;  iu  Norway,. born  26,777, 
died  18,482  ; in  the  Grand  Duchies  of  $chlcswig  and  Holstein,  bom  16,421, 
died  12,754;  in  Alton*,  born  795,  died  823;  in  P.nneberg,  born  901,  died 
694;  in  tbe  county  of  Rauzau,  bom  418,  died  354.  Total  number  of  births 
75,259,  number  of  deaths  55,695;  being  an  increase  of  population  in  one  year, 
of  19,564. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  brought  out  at  the  Theatre-Royal  at  Copen- 
hagen, nine  translated  pieces,  and  only  one  original  Danish  comedy,  which 
was  by  Professor  Sanders.  The  number  of  performances  in  the  season  a >. mint- 
ed to  158.  . 

Mairied.—Ou  the  6th  of  April,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Maria 
Cristina,  daughter  of  his  Majesty  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  King  -of  the  .Two 
Sicilies,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  Felix  of  Savoy,  Duke  of 
Genevois,  brother  to  h s Majesty. the  King  of  Sardinia. — On  the  19th  May,  at 
Sew  Providence,  Major  Darling,  of  the  99th  regiment,  to  Miss  Cameron,  only 
daughter  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas. 

Died. — At  Paris,  Robert  Bray  0*Re.lly,  Esq.  formerly  Manager  of  the 
Opera  at  the  Pantheon.— At  jtiome,  aged  82,  Hgpry,  Benedict  Marie  Clem  cut 
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Cardinal  York.  He  was  bom  in  that  city  the  8th  of  March,  1725.  The  Re-  * 
gent  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  to  please  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s,  (by  a threat 
to  withdraw  the  pension  paid  hi.n  by  France)  obliged  the  first  Pretender,  hi$ 
father,  to  reside'  in  Rome.  After  the  issue  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1743,  French  policy  again  humbled  the  fallen  Stuarts,  and  engaged  this  Prince* 
by  brilliant  persuasions  to  enter  the  church.  In  1747,  ho  was  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  nominated  a Cardinal,  and  as  such  passed  his  days  in  quiet  and  dignified 
retirement  at  his  villa  near  Rome,  until  1/98,  when  a French  revolutionary 
banditti  forced  b in  to  renounce  his  comiorts  if  he  would  save  his  life.  He 
arrived  at  Veuice  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  infirm  as  well  as  destitute ; but 
no  sooner  did  intelligence  of  his  distressed  situation  reach  this  country,  than 
his  Majesty,  nnrcquestcd,  directed  his  Minister  to  the  Republic,  to  offer  the 
Cardinal,  with  all  possible  delicacy,  a pension  of  lOOOl,  for  life.  This  amiable 
tr.»it  in  the  character  of  George  Il  ld.  dues  e nal  honour  to  the  Kitig  and  the 
Man.  The  Cardinal  was  a studious  and  well  informed  Prince,  and  a sincerely 
pious  prelate.  His  purse  Was  always  open  to  suffering  humanity,  and  British 
travellers  particularly,  whether  ruined  by  misfortune  or  imprudence,  found  in 
b in  on  all  occasions  a compassionate  benefactor.  He  possessed  before  1795. 
a very  valuable  collection  of  cariosities  at  his  villa,  where  many  scarce  tracts 
and  interesting  manuscripts  concerning  the  unfortunate  House  of  Stuart,  were 
among  the  oiliaments  of  his  library.  In  his  will,  made  in  January,  1789,  he 
had  left  the  latter  to  his  relation  Count  Stuarton,  but  they  were  all  in  1798, 
either  plundered  by  the  French  and  Italian  jacobins  at  Home,  or  confiscated 
by  French  Commissaries  for  the  libraries  or  Museums  at  Paris.  The  Cardinal 
returned  to  Rome  iu  1801,  and  died  the  Doyen  of  the  Sacred  College,  after 
being  one  of  its  most  virtuous  and  disinterested  members  upwards  of  fifty* 
years. 

On  board  the  Canopus,  off  Alexandria,  aged  49,  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  Bart,  of 
Chelston,  Devon  (so  created  March  29,  1806),  Rear-admiral  of  the  White£ 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  .and  of  St.  FerdinaVid  and  Merit,  whose 
long  and  faithful  services  to  his  country  were  as  valuable  in  a public  poiut  of 
view,  as  his  virtues  were  in  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  16th  he  was  on  shore  walking,  and  com- 
plained to  some  of  those  around  him  of  a little  pain.  On  hi?  return  on  board 
he  ate  h s.  dinner  with  his  usual  appetite,  and  wont  to  bed  in  very’  good  spirits, 
having  felt  much  relieved  during  the  evening,  and  expected  a good  night’s  sleep. 
Unfortunately  he  was  again  attacked  about  four  iu  the  morning  of  the  17th; 
and  medical  advice,  both  from  the  army  and  navy,  was  sent  for,  his  attendants 
being  apprehensive  of  danger.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  quitted  the  Cano- 
pus, and  went  on  shore  about  noon,  leaving  the  Admiral,  m their  opinion,  free 
from  all  dangerous  symptoms, and  without  any  apprehension  of  an  inflammation 
taking  place.  About  three  o'clock,  however,  a great  alteration  for  the  worse 
was  perceived,  and  the  faculty  , were  again  immediately  sent  for  to  repair  on 
board  die  Canopus.  .On  their  arrival,  at  four  o’clock,  they  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  the  Admiral’s  recovery,  as  the  mortification  in  his  bowels  had  already  taken 
place.  He  remaiued  sensible,  except  a litHe  wandering  at  times,  to  the  last 
half  hour,  and  at  ten  that  night  expired,  iu  the  presence  of  Capt:  Shortlaud  and 
Mr.  Nicholson,  lib  captain  and  secretary.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Malta  bn 
board  his  Majesty  's  sloop  of  war  Bittern,  where  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  his  friend 
and  companion  through  the  service,  and  Capt.  Schomberg,  saw  his  remains  de- 
posited with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Aber- 
croinby.  By  his  death,  his  country  has  to  lament  one  of  its  naval  heroes,  who, 
in  coucert  with  the  imihortal  Nelson,  obtained  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile ; 
— a victory  which,  as  it  will  ever  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  Englishmen,  must 
render  the  more  dear  to  them  foe  names  of  those  brave  men  by  whose  valour 
it  was  atchieved.  His  wife  has  tp  bewail  the  loss  of  a tender  husband,  his  chil- 
dren an  affectionate  parent,  all  his  connexions  an  endearing  relation,  and  society 
one  of  .its  brightest  ornaments;  for  his  exemplary  conduct  in  all  those  relative 
duties  are  no  where  to  be  surpassed.  He  has  left  Lady  Louis,  with  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Sfir  Johu  Louis,  Bart,  a Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  has  succeeded  to  his  title. 
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Retrospect  of  Pcblic  Affairs. 
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THE  articles  of  the  important  treaties  made  at  Tilsit  between  the  conqueror 
and  his  two  antagonists,  have  at  length  been  given  to  the  public  ; at  least  such 
of  them  as  are  intended  for  the  public  eye.  Of  that  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  on  July  7th,  several  of  the  first  articles  relate 
to  the  terms  of  peace  granted  to  Prussia,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  concessions  owing,  to  the  French  Emperor’s  esteem  for 
the  sovereign  of  Russia.  The  principal  conditions  relative  to  the  two  con- 
tracting powers  arc  the  following.  The  emperor  Alexander  cedes  his  right  to 
the  duchy  of  Jever,  in ‘East  Friesland,  to  the  king  of  Holland.  In  return,  by 
way  of  estabhshmg  a natural  oouudary  between  the  territories  of  Russia  and 
the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw,  a limitary  line  is  marked  out,  w hich  gives  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Russian  dominions  on  that  side.  The  French  emperor  accepts  the 
mediation  of  Alexander  to  negotiate  a definitive  peace  between  France  and 
England,  but  only  upon  condition  that  England  accepts  the  mediation  within 
one  month  -after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
acknowledges  the  kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia,  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  anti  the  sovereigns  who  now  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  it : and 
also  acknowledges  ttie  cession  made  by  the  kimr  of  Prussia.  All  hostilities  are 
immediately  to  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  the  Russian  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Moldavia,  but  that  province  is  not  to  be  occupied  by 
Turkish  troops  till  after  a definitive  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  tor  which 
treaty  Russia  accepts  the  mediation  of  France.  The  two  emperors  mutually 

Simrantee  to  each  other  the  integrity  of  their  possessions ; and  the  ceremonial 
etween  their  courts  is  placed  upon  a footing  of  perfect  equality.  AH  prisoners 
on  both  sides 'are  to  be  restored  in  a mass  without  a cartel.  The  commercial- 
relations  between  France  and  her  allies,  and  Russia,  are  to  be  renewed  as  be* 
fore  the  war. 

By  the  treaty  of  ppace  between  France  and  Prussia,  ratified  at  Konigsberg 
on  July  12th,  the  king  of  PruAsiaris  permitted  to  retain  of  his  former  dominions 
all  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  which  lies  on  the  right  (eastern')  hank 
of  the  Elbe,  the  mark  of  Priegmtz,  the  Uttemiark  and  Netimatk  of  Brandon-* 
burg,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  Pomerclia,  Silesia  with  the  county  of  Glafz, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  as  it  subsisted  before  1772  (the  period  of  the  first 
dismemberment  of  Poland  ;.  He  resigns  all  his  possessions  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  the  circle  of  fvotbns,  in  Lnsatia  (which  goes  to  Saxony)  and  all 
ftie  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  a connecting 
district  between  lomerania  aud  Old  Prussia.  He  recognizes  all  the  new-made 
kings, and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  aud  its  sovereigns.  He  agrees  to  shut 
his  ports  against'  England  during  the  continuance  of  the  tear , He  renounces  all 
claim  to  Dantzic,  which  ts  constituted  an  independent  state.  He  permits  a mi- 
litary road  through  his  territories- to  the  king  of  Saxony  from  that  prince’s  Ger- 
man dominions,  to  that  part  of  Poland  taken  from  Prussia  and  conferred  upon 
Saxony  by  the  present  treaty  under.the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Of -the 
country  takeu  from  him  on  the  left  ofthd  Elbe,  together  with  some  other  dis- 
tricts taken  from  He.ve,  Brunswick,  and  Fulda,  a new  kingdom  is  to  be  formed 
for  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  adopts  lhe  title  of  king  of  Westphalia. 

By  this  treaty,  which  perhaps  is  as  favourable  to  a potentate  completely 
stript  of  his  dominions  as  could  be  expected,  the  king  of  Prussia  is  reckoned 
to  lose  five  millions  of  subjects,  and  is  reduced  from  the  condition  of  a first- 
rate  continental  power,  to  that  of  one  of  the  subaltern  princes  who  now  divide 
Germany  under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  French  emperor,  J The  unfor- 
tunate king  has  since  issued  a short  but  pathetic  address  to  the  subjects  whom 
he  has  thus  been  compelled  to  renounce,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  oldest 
dependants  on  his  crown. 

Nothing  in  Germany  now  resists  the  power  of  Napoleon,  but  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  even  affects  to  consider  him  as  an  usurper,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  maintains  that  cutui 
q/*  kings  which  all  the  rest  of  Europe  has  abandoned.  In  the  unequal  contest 
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he  has  lost  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania  except  Stralsund,  which  he  defends^ 
With  great  resolution,  regardless  of  the  suffering  inhabitants,  whose  min  must  * 
be  the  consequence  of  a protracted  siege.  Many  of  the  opulent  citizens  have  1 
taken  refuge  itf the  isle  of  Rugen.  * 

* Although  it  has  not  been  the  plan  of  Napoleon  in  his  late  conquests  directly 
to  annek  aiiy  new  territory  to  France,  yet  he  has  given  the  French  frontier  an 
extension  and  additional  security  on  the  side  of  Holland,  by  taking  into  its  li- ' 
mits  all  tiie  fortresses  on  the  Maese  to  its  discharge  into  the  sea.  Holland  is  to 
have  a compensation  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Westphalia. 

Preparations  are  said  to  be  making  for  the  march  of  a Freuch  army  into  Por-. 
tugal,  for  the  pmpose  of  compelling  that  power  to  shut  its  ports  against  the 
British  T6ftfifierc£.~  The  certainty  of  a similar  attempt  with  respect  to  Den-* 
mark  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a measure  of  the  British  government,  which 
nothing  but  a regard  to  self-preservation  could  ’ justify,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  most  be  deeply  lamented  by  every  friend  of  justice  and  humanity.  A 
very  powerful  fleet,  with  a large  body  of  land  forces,  has  been  sent  to  pass  thp 
Sound,  and  invest  the  isle  of  Zealand,  in  order  to  compel  the  unoffending  Danes 
to  take  part  with  England,  or,  at  least,  to  afford  them  the  plea  of  inability  to 
comply  with  the  expected  requisition  of  France.  ’ . .*  . 

The  hostility  offered  to  the  American  frigate  Chesapeak  by  the  English  man 
of  war  the  Leopard,  excited,  as  might  be  expected,  a great  flame  in  the  Uiited  . 
S’ates,  and  many  violent  resolutions  have  been  entered  into  at  certain  popular 
meetings.  These,  however,  are  of  less  consequence  than  a proclamation  issued 
on  July  tfd  by  Presidcut  Jefferson,  which,  after  stating  in  strong  terms  the  injury, 
received,  ami  affirming  that  the  men  reclaimed  were  native  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  orders  the  immediate  departure  of  all  British  ships  of  war,  bear- 
ing commissions  from  the  government,  from  all  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  interdicts  all  intercourse  and  communication  should  they 
refuse.  It  also  forbids  the  future  entrance  of  such  ships  into  the  harbours  or 
waters  of  the  States,  unless  compelled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  or  bearing  dispatches  from  the  government.  . 

Letters  of  an  unpleasant  tenor  passed  between  commodore  Douglas  and  the, 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia ; but  a deputation  from  the  town 
having  gone  on  board  the  commodore’s  ship  in  order  to  enquire  whether  or  no 
he  bad  any  hostile  intentions,  a polite  and  conciliatory  answer  was  given,  which < 
was  afterwards  made  public,  and  it  is  hoped  will  tend  to  allay  the  ferment  of, 
men’s  spirits.  The  commodore  has  since  sailed  away  for  Halifax.  Nothing  is,- 
yet  known  of  the  discussions  between  the  two  governments ; but  goods  are; 
shipped  as  usual  for  America,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  affair  will 
terwinateramicably. ' . .»  • . • „ v - .. 

The  concluding  proceedings  of. the  session  of  Parliament  have  been  the  only, 
domestic  events  of  the  month  which  have  excited  the  public  interest.  The  bill 
for  preventing  the  reversionary  giants  of  places,  which  had  passed  the*  House 
of  Commons  without  opposition,  upon  being  read  before  the  Lords  was  very 
unexpectedly  opposed  by  Lord  Arden  (brother-in-law  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  seconded  by  Lord  Melville,  who  represented  it  as  an  infringement, 
of  the  royal  prerogative ; and  upon  a division,  in  a thin  house,  August  4th,  it 
was  thrown  cut  by  15  against  9.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  Mr.  Bankes, 
ia  the  Honse  of  Commons,  having  first  procured  a committee  lor  searching  the 
journals  of  the  Lords,  moved  on  Aug.  10th,  That  an  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  requesting  that  he  would  not  grant  any  place  or  salary  in  revers;on 
till  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ; which 
was  voted  hem.  con.  and  not  without  some  severe  strictures  oil  the  conduct  of- 
tlie  Lords  in  the  matter. . . # . , • ■ < . 

The  House  of  Lords  has  also  rejected,  at  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Whitbread's 
bill  for  the.  establishment  of  parochial  schools. 

Considerable  debates  arose  in  both  houses  concerning  the  augmentation  of 
the  regular  army  out  of  the  militia,  and  the  Irish  insurrection  bills.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan,  on  Aug.  13  th,  in  a forcible  and  eloquent  speech,  introduced  a motion  in- 
specting the  state  of  Ireland,  the  purpose  of  which  was,  that  it  should,  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration  on  an  early  day  aftor  the  commencement  of  thejreM 
Vox.; IT.  ‘ ' * U*  • * * session 
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session  of  parliament,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  no  loafer  necessary  to 
continue  the  two  bills  passed  this  session  to  prevent  iasurrectioos,  he,  It  was 

of  course  negatived.  ' * - ••  v „ * 

On  August  1 4th  Parliament  was  prorogued  with  a speech  from  the  three*,. 
It  did  not  dhgnise  the  difficult  and  dangerous  circumstances  in  which  the  coun- 
try it  pUeed,  but  expressed  reliance  on  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  na* 
tion  to  meet  the  exigence.  It  strongly  declared  bis  Majesty’s  resolution  to 
naiataio  the  just  rights  of  his  erowo  acainst  aay  undue  pretentious,  aad  again* 
any  hostile  confederacy.  On  the  whole  k was  regarded  as  presenting  a prospect 
rather  of  ftmre  extended  war  than  of  peace* 
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The  present  is  the  principal  season  for  the  arrival  of  our  fleets  from  abroad, 
id  the  same  way  that  the  winter  months  are  the  ohief  period  for  their  depar- 
ture, The  homeward  convoys  have  been  this  year  particularly  fortunate  \ 
they  have  experienced  both  temperate  weather  and  favourable  winds.  Ta 
the  arrivals  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  aa  India  fleet  of  eleven  sail,  and  the  second  Jamaica  fleet,  consisting 
of  nearly  one  hundred  sad.  In  the  latter,  we  believe  no  casualty  has  taken 
place ; in  the  former,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Ganges  ; which  ship 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  at  sea  on  account  of  her  leaky  state. . The  crow 
and  passengers,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were  saved, 
but  a very  valuable  cargo  was  lost. 

‘ A small  West  India  convoy  has  lately  sailed,  outward  bound,  and  there  will 
lie  no  other  till  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  when  foe  groat 
departure  takes  place.  Several  East  India  stupa  for  Madras  and  Bengal,  and 
two  for  Bombay,  are  preparing  with  great  expedition.  The  Captains  took 
leave  more  than  a fortnight  ago,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ships  wiU  finally  he 

ready  in  * week  hence.  • „ . 

The  topic,  which,  at  present,  engages  moat  generally  the  attention  of  foe 
mercantile  part  of  the  community,  and  indeed,  of  the  public  at  large,  is  one  to 
which  we  have  more  than  once  adverted— the  unhappy  and  ruinous  condition 
of  the  West  India  planters,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  sugar 
market.  The  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  commercial  state  of  the  West  Indies,  was  delivered  and 
printed  last  month.  It  was  too  late  in  the  Session  for  Ministers  or  the  Legis- 
lature to  bestow  on  this  report  the  attention  which  was  necessary  to  deviM 
measures  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  prorogation  took  place 
without  any  thing  being  done,  except  giving  a pledge  that  the  House  would 
make  it  the  object  of  their  early  attention  next  year.  . It  is  one  important 
step,  however,  towards  relief,  that  the  distress  of  the  West  India  body  has 
been  told  to  the  Nation  by  the  Reports  of  two  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  told  in  the*  most  affecting  language.  The  object  of  the  first 
West  India  Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  introducing  sugar 
into  the  distilleries  and  breweries.  They  made  tlieir  Report  in  March,  and 
its  tendency  was  to  discourage  altogether  the  idea  of  making  beer  from  safer 
nnder  our  present  excise  laws,  and  even  to  dissuade  the  use  of  sugar  in  distilling, 
unless  barley  was  at  such  a price  as  would  render  it  advisable  in  Government 
to  prohibit  its  use  in  making  Spirits.  They  concluded,  however,  by  recom- 
mending such  an  alteration  in  the  Excise  laws  as  might  render  it  possible  to 
carry  this  measure  into  execution  at  any  future  period  when  it  might  be  re- 
quired by  circumstances  of  imperious  necessity. 

The  second  West  India  Committee  was  appointed  about  the  time  feat  the 
Report  of  the  former  was  made.  It*  object  was  much  more  extensive,  having 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  every  important  circumstance  connected  wife 
the  commercial  state  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  To  do  justice  to  so  com- 
prehensive an  investigation,  this  Committee  ought  to  bave  bees  constituted 
not  in  March,  but  in  January,  for  it  is  not  in  one  nor  in  two  months  that  so 
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difficult  a subject  can  be  examined  to  the  bottom.  The  members,  however, 
appear  to  have  made  a diligent  ate  of  their  time,  tad  t*  have  collected  a 
variety  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  They  begin  by  stating,  that  since  1799, 
the  situation  of  the  planter  has  gradually  become  worse  and  worse,  until  at 
length,  sugar,  instead  of  paying  biin  as  it  ought,  aptpfit  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
ids  capital,  does  not  re-pay  the  mere  disburse,  without  any  allowance  what- 
ever of  profit,  or  even  of  interest  lor  the  money  advanced.  The  su^ar  plainer 
Alone,  in  exception  to  every  similar  case,  is  prevented  from  indemnifying  him- 
self for  the  increase  of  duty  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  price  to  tbe  con- 
sumer. Every  addition  to  the  duty  has  been  paid  by  himself,  and  by  a sin- 
gular and  melancholy  coincidence,  the  price  to  the  consumer  has  decreased  in 
proportion  as  the  duty  paid  by  the  planter  to  Government  has  advanced. 
To  remedy  tliese  alarming  evils,  the  Committee  propose  three  expedients : 
1st.  a decrease  of  duty,  from  which,  wc  fear,  they  expect  more  than  the 
wants  of  the  country  can  afford, — 2d.  an  increase  ot  bounty;  iti  which,  they 
flo  not  seem  to  us  to  have  dwelt  enough  ; and  .‘Idly,  the  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  between  Cuba,  Porto  Rice,  Martinique,  and  Ouadaieupe,  by 
American  ships  through  the  medium  of  tl*e  United  States.  Thinking  that  Hie 
forcible  interruption  of  this  traffic  might  lead  to  hostilities  with  America,  and 
that  (he  consequence  of  these  hostilities  would  be  a deficiency  of  plantation 
stores  (chiefly  provisions  and  lumber,)  in  our  new  West  India  Islands,  the 
Committee  directed  their  attention  to  inquire  how  far  this  deficiency  could  be 
made  good  by  supplies  from  our  own  North  American  possessions,  namely, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Neva  Scotia.  On  this  head,  tbe  evidence  given 
by  merchants  in  that  branch  of  trade  is  by  no  ineaus  satisfactory — it  goes  to 
‘prove,  that  after  considerable  preparation,  a large  quantity  qf  supplies  both 
•f  flour  aud  lumber  might  be  procured,  but  that,  at  present,  nothing  can  be 
depended  on  in  sufficient  quantity,  except  fish.  All  that  the  Committee 
then  can  decide  on  th  s head  is,  that  the  evils  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
stores  will  not  be  of  such  magnitude  as  the  evil  of  an  inadequate  market. 
They  conclude  by  saying,  that  unless  some  speedy  and  efficient  means  ot’ 
relief  are  adopted,  the  ruin  of  a great  number  of  planters,  and  of  other  per- 
sons dependent  on  West  India  properties  for  their  income,  must  inevitably, 
very  soon,  take  place,  which  must  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  a vast  capital 
advanced  on  securities  in  tlrose  countries,  and  by  the  most  fatal  injury  to  the 
commercial,  maritime,  and  financial  interests  of  Great  Britain."  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  these  truths  iu  more  impressive  language,  but  the  public 
will  have  a more  distinct  idea  of  the  planter’s  misery  when  they  are  told, 
that  out  of  every  hundred  hogsheads  which  arc  sold  at  present  prices,  Govem- 
ifciftC  receives  nearly  1,7391.  for  duty,  the  ship  owner  is  paid  6$ol.  for  freight, 
the  merchant,  the  broker  and  insurer  each  have  their  respective  profits,  but 
the  planter,  wiso  is  the  source  of  all  these  benefits  to  others,  not  only  receives 
HO  rectunpenee  whatever  for  his  own  labour,  or  for  the  labour  of  his  negroes, 
bat  actually  loses  !HOl.  on  Kris  capital  ou  every  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar 
winch  he  makes.  Such  a situation,  we  believe,  is  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  commerce. 

Although  Ministers  have  carefully  avoided  saying  any  tiling  on  the  prospect 
of  peace  either  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  or  in  the  King's  Speech  at  its 
prorogation,  we  continue  to  hope,  that  this  much  wished-for  event  is  not  for 
distant.  To  those  who  object  to  this  hope,  die  distracted  state  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  we  answer  that  tbe  North  of  Europe  was  equally  distracted  in 
1801,  only  five  months  before  the  signature,  ot  the  preliminaries  of  peace. 
We,  by  no  means  say,  that  the  British  Nation  is  unable  to  conthme  Hie  war, 
whether  against  France  and  her  Allies,  or  even  against  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  united,  but  we  argue,  that  we  have  the  means  of  making  a highly 
honourable  peace,  and  that  to  be  at  peace  instead  of  win*  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of-onr  cummcrce,-  our  revenue,  and  our  geueral  happiness. 

Although  Sir  JaincsUraig  lias  been  sent  out  to  Canada,  with  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  the  fear  of  a rupture -with  America,  Seem#  to  have,  in  a great 
measure,  subsided.  Tnc  turbulent  spirits  in  the  United  States  appeared  dis- 
posed to  carry  every  thing  to  extremities,  but  we  hape,  that  (lie  conciliating 
communication  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  an  intelligent  lawysr  of  tha  town  of  Norfolk, 
has  extinguished  those  embers  which  were  ready  ta  kiudte  into  a flame. 
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American  Pot-ash 

per  cwt 

Ditto  Pear!  . . * 
‘Barilla  . . . . 
Brandy,  Coniuc  gal. 

Ditto  Spanish 
Camphire,  rbfincd  lb. 
Ditto  unrefined  cwt. 
•Cochineal,  garbled  lb. 
Ditto  East  India  . . 
Coffee,  fine  . . cwt. 
•Ditto,  ordinary  .'  . . 
Cotton- wool, Surin.  lb. 
Ditto  Jamaica  . . . 
Ditto  Smyrna  . . . 
Ditto  East  India  .*  . 
Currants,  Zant  * cwt. 
Deals,  Dantz.  piece 
Ditto  Petersburg!!  II. 
Ditto  Stockholm  . . 
Elephants’ Teeth  . ." 

— Seri  veil 

Ffyx,  lliga  . . ton. 

Ditto  Pctersburgh  . -7£ 
'Galls,  Turkey  cwt.  '.  5 
.Geneva,  Hollands  gal.  1 
Ditto,  English  ...  0 
G.  Arabic,  Turk,  cwt-  6 
Ditto  Sandracir  . . J 
Ditto  Tragacanth  . . 18 
.Gum  Seneca  cwt.  . . 5 
Hemp,  Riga  . ton.  66 
. Ditto  Petersburgn  . . 
Indigo,  Curracca  lb.  . 
Ditto  East  India  . j 
Iron,  British,  bars  ton. 
Ditto  Swedish  . . , 
Ditto  Norway  . . -. 

•Ditto  Archangel  

.Lead  in  pigs  — . — fod. 

Ditto  red . ton. 

Ditto  white  — 


0 

0 

0 

8 


21  15s  0J 

3 5 0 
2 4 
1 0 
0 18 
0 4 

16  10  0 
12  0 
0 3 0 

6 io  o 

4 15 
0 1 
9 1 

1 
1 
0 


to 


31.8s 
1 15 
.2  id 
r 1 I 

o 19 
0 5 


1 Id 
0 0 
0 0 
31  0 
20  0 
69  0 
0 
5 
0 


0 
4i 

V 

.0 
o 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 - 
0 
0 
0 
8 3 
0 0 
5 0 
0 
0 
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— 20 
— 1 
— 0 

— 7 
•—  5 

— o 

— 0 

— 0 

— 0 

-*  4 

— 1 
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— 0 

— 36 

— 26 

— 70 

— 73 


5 
11 

6 

0 

10 

2 

, 1 
1 
1 
7 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
5 
0 

65  ’0  0 
Oil  3 
0-4  0 
16  0 -0 
25  0 0- 
0 
0 
0 


6 15 
1 . 1 
0 12 
11  15 
8 0 
20  10 
6 10 
0 0 


0 


24 

25 
33 


32  0 
50  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


- 66 

— 0 12 

— 0 13 

— 17  10 

— 26 

— 25 

— 26 
— 0 

— 33 

- 51 
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O 
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o 

6 
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6 

0 
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Logwood  Chips  . tou.  141 
Madder,  Dutch  crop  cwt  4 

Mahogany  • ft.  0 

1 Oak  Plank,  Dante,  last  11 

I Ditto  American 

j Oil,  Lucca  25  gal.  jar  16 
‘ Ditto  spermaceti - ton  72 
Ditto  whale 


I cnico  wnaie  — 25 

, Ditto  Florence  4 chest  2 
Pitch  Stockholm  cwt.  0. 

| Quicksilver It*.  * o 

Raisins,  bloom,— cwt.  3 

j liicc,  Carolina . 1 

Ditto  East  India 

Rum,  Jamaica  — gal. 

Ditto  Leeward  Island 
Saltpetre,  E.  In.  cwt.  2 

Shcilach 5 

Silk,  Thrown  Italian  lb.  1 

Silk,  Raw  Ditto — 1 

Ditto  China 1 

Ditto  Beng.  — - ■ novi  0 

Ditto  Organztne  1 

Tallow,  English  cwt.  3 
Ditto  Russia,  white — 2 

Ditto yellow  — 3 

Tar.  Stockholm  - bar.  1 II  0 

J in  in  Blocks cwt.  6 6 0 

Tobacco,  Mary!.'—  lb.  0 0 5* 

Ditto  Virginia 0 0 * 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.  7 0 0 

WhaMins ton.  15  10  0 

Wine.  Red  Port  pipe  Bd  U 0 

Ditto  Lisbon 0 0 

Ditto  Madeira 98  0 o 

Ditto  VidontH  72  0 0 

Ditto  Calcavella 84  0 0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  84  0 0 

Ditto  Mountain 72  0 0 

Ditto  Claret hogs.  80  o - 0 

Yam  -Mohair  lb.  0 4 3 


5|.Qd 
5 0 
J • 2 
0 0 
Pone 
0 . 0 
0 0 
O 0 

15  O 
14  6 

3 5 
10  0 
5 -6 
nope 
3 3 
2 9 
14  O 
5 .0 
11  0 
2 3 

16  O • 
12  0 

9 0 . 
0 6 
16  0 
0 0 - 


to  151  K*. 

— 5 5 

— 0 2 

— 12  O 

— 16  15 

— 7 5 o 
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— 0.  4 
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— 10  0 
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COURSE  of  EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam,  c.  f. 
Hamburgh  • 

A 1 tons 
Paris 

Ditto  2 us. 
Br.urdeau* 
Cadiz 
Madrid 


Aug.  4th  Aug.  lltli  Au 


36  3 

36  3 . 

36  3 s 

35  8 

35  8 

35  8 

11  7 

11  7 

11 '7 

34  8 

34  8 

34  8 

34  p 

34  9 

34  9 

> 24  8 

24  8 

24  8 

24  12 

24  12 

24  12 

24  12 

24  12 

24  12 

38  H. 

38  I-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

Aug.  4th  Aug.  1 1th  Aug,  IS  ih 


«.  18th 

Bilboa 
Leghorn 
Naples 
Genoa 

Venice,- N.  C. 

Lisbon 
Oporto 
Dublin 
Cork 

Agio  on  tire  Bank  of  Holland  5j  per  ceirt 


38 

38  1-q. 

38  1-q. 

50 

50  . 

50  .. 

42 

42 

42 

•45  1-q. 

45  1-q. 

45  1-q. 

52 

52 

52 

64  1-h. 

C4  1-h. 

f>*  1-h. 

04  1-h* 

64  1-h. 

64  1-h. 

10  3-q. 

10  3q. 

10  3-q.  - 

11  14i.l 

11  ]•)>. 

11  1-h. 

:* 


PRICES  of  BULLION. 

5'^T»iKd,Coi?‘ndB"s.  ; ; : ; ; r.02:  : : : • 

Silver  in  Bars,  standard  056 

PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 

5 per  Cent.  Reduced  - - - ...  621  63  * 

. 4 per  Cent.  --------  801  8 1 '.  • 

Omnium - . - > -i  d Ls 

Imp.  3 p-  c.  - 1*1  , 

Exch.  Bills  2 Disc.  1 pr.  * 

Lottery  Tickets  - - ..  . 001.  Os. 

Consols  for  gji  ^ ^ 
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NEW  LLOYD’S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  20th  July,  1S07. 
: . ; * . PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


LONDON  to  * : * 
tins  East  ladies  .... 
out  «od  home  ■ ^ . 

Jamatca 

Let-ward  Islands .... 

Muaquito  Shore 
America  (their  ships)  . * 
Ditto  (British  ships)  . . 
Newfoundland  . . . ’. 

Greenland  (out  and  home) 
Southern  Fishery  (do.)  . 

Mediterranean  .... 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  . . . 
Stockholm,  dec.  .... 

Gottenburgb  * . . . ' . 
Tonnengeu  (Neutrals)  * . 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Newry,  or  Belfast  . . 
Liuierick  or  Galway  . . 
Bristol.  Wales,  Chester, 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 
tVr.  ....... 

All  parts  of  Scotland  . ’. 
. Hull  or  Gainsborough  . . 


61.  6s.  per  ct. 

IS..  — 

8 gs.  ratr.  41. Os. 
ditto 

10  do.  . 

3 do. 

10  do.retr.  51.  Os 
6 do. 

8 do. 

So  do. 

10  do.  retr.  51.  Os.  j 


6 

4 — - 
3 — - 

2 do. 

2!  do. 

3 do. 


3 

2 

1 


0 

0 

10 


2 do. 
do. 
do. 


11 

4 


JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States  . . . . 10  as.  per  ct. 

. -Quebec  or  Montreal . . *.  12  do.  • 

Newfoundland  . ...  12  do. 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  ' 

Dublin,  &c 20  do.  retr.  5L 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
Quet-ec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, dec.  ...  20  do.  retr.  SL 
American  States  . . . 12  gs. 

Cork,  Water*,  or  Dublin  . 8 do.  retr.  41.  - 
Bristol,  Chester,  Liverpool  do.  • 
NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
American  Slates  . . . . 5 gj. 

Jamaica  & Leeward  Island  25  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  • » . .10  do.  retr.  SL 
Plym.  Dartin.  Exeter,  4cc.  8 do.  — <4 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c.  *-8  — — 4 0 

Dublin,  Cork.  A:r.  . . . do. 
Portsmouth,  Loudon,  &c.  * ' do. 

QUEBEC  to  Ireland  . . . 10  gs.  retr. 51.  6k* 

Great  Britain do. 

DENMARK  or  SWEDEN  ' 
to  Bengal  and  Chinn  * . 5 gs.  • 
out  and  home  . . . . .7  do. 


• The  A rerage  Prices  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares , Dock  Stock , Fire  Office  Sharesp 

5fr.  in  Acg.  1807  ; at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  25, New-Bridge-sircet , London. 

Seath  Canal , Glamorganshire , 2001.  to  2121.  per  share,  divid.  121.  10s.  nett  per 

# share. — Grand  Junction,  901. — St.  Agnes  Pier  and  Hajbour,  951.  dividing  61.  15*. 
. ue It  per  shar c.—  Ellesmere  Canal , .r»Cl. — Lancaster , 191.  10s. — Brecon,  40l. — Ben- 
‘net  and  Aeon,  20l.  to  2i\.— Sew  ditto,  21.10s.  per  share  premium. — Ashby  de 

la  Zouch , 211  .—Crinan  Canal,  7i.  7?.  per  share. — Union,  291. — West  India  Dock 
Stock,  1151.  per  cent. — London  Dock , 1131.  to  1131.  10s. — East  India  Dock, 
1251. — Globe  Insurance,  1121. — Imperial , 101.  to  111.  per  cent,  premium. — 
Albion,  ,1.  per  cent,  premium. — Rock  Assurance , 5s.  to  7s.  premium. 
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The  wheat  crop  may  be  looked  upon  as  generally  harvested  in  all  the  forward 
counties,  and  begun  upon  in  the  most  backward.  It  is  universally  great  in 
quantity  and  tine  in  quality,  excepting  some  smutty  samples,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  late  season,  being  to  a certain  degree  blighting ; but  nincli  oT 
this  will  be  heavy  wheat.  There  are  particular  reasons  for  the  expectation  that 
wheat  will  yield  abundantly  to  the  flail  this  season,  and  the  straw  is  generally 
larger  ttiau  could  have  been  supposed.  Had  the  rams  fallen  six  weeks  earlier, 

, -this  would  have  been  a year  of  wonderful  produce.  St.  Swithin’s  rule  was  com- 
pletely set  aside;  it  rained  on  both  the  days,  new  stile  and  old ; but  dry  wea- 
ther, instead  of  daily  rain,  succeeded.  4 * ..  I 

Barley  and  oats  are  good  crops,  and  generally  of  good  quality,  with  the  same 
. exception  as  the  wheat.  Peas  are  as  generally  bad ; in  some  parts  not  the  seed 
produced  ; in  others  scarcely  haulm  for  the  seed.  Turnips,  potatoes,  and  seeds 
will  be  an  iudiiferent  crop.  Hops  have  in  course,  suffered  more  from  the  blight 
..  than  any  other  article,  and  will  perhaps  bring  more  than  half  a crop  of  u- 

• xious  quality.  Orchard  fruit  will  be  plentiful. 

Feed  continues  short,  and  lcaixstock  dearer  in  proportion  than  fat.  Well 

• bred  store  sheep  much  in  request  aud  dear.  Considerable  impoi  t of  cattle 
- from  Irelaud  and  a few  horses. 

Smithtield.  Beef  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  Mutton  4s.  to  5s.  Lamb  4s.  to  6s.  Veal 
Gs.  to  6s.  Pork  4s.  to  6s.  Bacon  6s.  to  6s.  4d.  Irish  do.  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  4<L 
Fat  3s.  5d. 

FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  corn  harvest  is  every  where  now  in  a state  of  great  forwardness;  the 
frequent  showers  we  have  recently  had  hindering  a little  at  the  time  that  busi- 
ness, have  been  of  much  service  to  the  grain.  The  crops  of  wheat  on  warm 
loamy  soils  are  found  to  turn  out  well;  the  straw  rather  short.  Early  sown 
barley  and  oats  are  equally  good.  On 
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On  the  eoM  strong  clay  tends  the  crops  in  general  are  very  indifferent;  and 
in  many  such  situations  the  winter  and  spring  corn  prove  to  be  short  in  the  ear 
and  straw,  and  thin  on  the  ground,  having  suffered  much  in  the  spring. 

Peas  have  in  most  places  tailed,  and  where  suffered  to  remain  for  a crop  are 
very  indifferent.  Beans  are  expected  to  turn  out  a middling  crop.  Turnips 
are  in  general  good ; in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  remarkably  so. 
Potatoes  since  the  rains  have  improved  much.  The  second  crop  of  clover  and 
tares  grow  last.  The  lands  fallowed  tor  wheat  have  been  in  general  well  ma- 
naged, and  are  in  a state  of  great  forwardness.  'Die  writer  or  this  report  hav- 
ing lately  passed  through  the  fens,  observed  that  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
(which  were  not  damaged  by  tlie  floods  in  May)  were  in  general  good  j but  the 
beans  and  barley,  owing  to  the  dry  and  chilling  winds  in  the  spring,  will  be  be- 
low average  crops.  ■ 

Onto  sown  on  the  newly-enclosed  Common  of  Mfenai  are  remarkably  strong 
and  fine,  and  are  expected  to  yield  npon  an  average  twelve  quarters  per  acre 
of  clean  heavy  corn.  Hemp  not  so  good  as  last  year ; but  the  ffax  exceedingly 
fine. 

Coleseed  for  a crop,  or  winter  feed  for  sheep,  very  luxuriant  and  thriving, 
promising  abundance  of  excellent  keep. 

Since  the  recent  improvement  in  all  situations  made  by  the  late  rain*  in  the 
growth  of  the  pastures  and  eddishes,  and  the  general  good  appearance  of  the 
turnip  crops  ou  the  high  lands,  and  coleseed  on  the  low,  the  prices  of  lean  stock 
have  much  advanced,  as  the  demand  for  them  at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  fairs 
is  expected  to  be  great. 

As  young  fresh  horses  continue  to  be  much  wanted  for  commercial  and  mili- 
tary services,  their  pnees  are  still  kept  up.  Pig  meat  will  be  both  scarce  and 
valuable  this  winter;  the  prices  of  large  stores  are  upon  the  decline ; the  smaller 
sort,  to  turn  into  the  stubbles,  and  to  be  fed  off  for  pork,  are  much  in  request 
and  at  a considerable  advance. 

PRICE  OF  GRAIN. 


NVGLAQID  AND 

WALES 

» 

SCOTLAND* 

S. 

d. 

#. 

d. 

Wheat  - - - 

- 75 

5 - - - 

- 68 

to 

Rye  - • • - 

- 48 

9 - - - 

• 35 

2 

Barley  - - - - 

0 - - - 

- 34 

5 

Oats  - - - - 

. 50 

0 - , - 

- 28 

9 

Beans  - - - - 

- 48 

11  - - - 

- 45 

6 

Peas  - 

10  - - - 

- 46 

6 

Oatmeal  - - - 

- 44 

7 - - - 

- 23 

5 

Bigg  .... 

- 28 

6 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  Editor  has  cause  to  be  flattered  with  the  desire  of  a Correspondent , that  lu 
would  permit  his  portrait  to  be  placed  as  a decoration  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Athenaeum.  But  though  the  Editor  has  not  been  backward  in  presenting  Hu  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  to  public  view,  he  thinks  it  adviseable  to  be  more  reserved  with  re- 
spect to  his  person.  He  does,  indeed , occupy  a comer  in  a print  of  his  bi  other 
doctors  of  the  Medical  Society,  but  with  little  advantage  to  the  group.  Should 
m readers  qf  the  Athenaeum  feel  a curiosity  to  know  what  sort  (fa  countenance  he 
exhibits,  they  may  picture  to  themselves  a thin  rough  visage,  with  grey  eyes , and  a 
protuberant  family  nose.  If  there  is  any  good  point  about  it,  it  is  an  expression  of 
openness,  which  he  humbly  hopes  is  not  quite  uncharacteristic. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  an  abundance  of  valuable  communications,  the  writers  qf  * 
which  will  have  the  goodness  not  to  think  their  favours  neglected,  because  many  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  deferred.  It  trill  be  observed  that  in  the  present  number 
et  greater  space  than  before  is  allotted  to  Correspondence,  and  it  ts  jvvbablc  that 
an  equal  allotment  to  that  inter'esting  department  must  be  continued. 

ERRATA  i«  Vo.  8. 

p.  130.  I.  20.  for  also  r.  nlaayi.  p.  17§.  1.  4$.  for  Alfirwt  r.  Alfleri. 

179- 1 4.  tor  Kaat  t.  Kavt.  I.  32.  for  Hucfuz  r.  bathos.  , 

I.  10.  for  Jrontz  r Jrkutz.  200.  1.  ST-  for  Shat  ha  ft l 1.  Statkam. 

I.  20.  for  Jvedenstiema  r.  Srrdinttiemo.  210.  1*  18.  for  frgiorts  r.  legion. 

1.  44.  for  Stamkcim  r.  Stern  fra  m . 
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♦ 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PESTALOZZI,  AND  HIS  METHOD  ©P 

INSTRUCTION. 

THE  new  method  of  instruction,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
said  to  be  invented  by  Pestaiozzi,  has  excited  considerable  attention 
on  the  continent  for  several  years  past.  Some  of  the  sovereigns  have, 
sent  confidential  persons  to  the  institutions  established  at  different 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  plan,  and  innume- 
rable publications  have  issued  from  the  German  press,  both  for  and 
against  the  particular  merits  of  this  alledged  discovery.  Like  all  such 
subjects  of  controversy,  the  advantages  and  defects  of  this  mode  of 
education  have  been  mutually  over-rated  and  concealed,  and  it  is  now 
left  to  be  appreciated  by  the  fair  test  of  time  and  experience.  After 
removing  from  place  to  place,  and  encountering  various  difficulties 
and  persecutions,  Pestaiozzi  is  now  settled  at  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yverdnn,  in  the  PaysdeVaud,  whither  he  removed  from  Buchs£e,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1805.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  canton  of  Vaud  has  allowed  him  to  take  the  chateau , for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  bailiflf,  for  his  school,  and  he  there  hopes  to 
realize  his  favourite  schemes  for  improving  the  education  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Pestaiozzi  is  one  of  those  self-taught  men  endowed  with 
extraordinary  genius,  whose  vast  designs  and  projects  dazzle  and  con-, 
found  the  judgments  of  their  contemporaries.  His  mode  of  instruc- 
tion does  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  what  is  followed  by  all 
village  school -mistresses,  all  the  initiators  into  the  literal  humaniores 
of  this  and  every  other  country.  The  theory  of  this  good  old  practice 
»s  detailed  in  many  high-sounding  words,  borrowed  from  the  present 
fashionable  German-school  of  philosophy,  and  it  resembles  that  of 
Rousseau,  as  described  in  his  Emile.  The  object,  we  are  told,  is  to 
teach  children  by  intuition , which  is  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  knowledge,  and  the  best  mode  for  developing  the  powers  of 
You  H.  2 X the 
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the  mind  in  the  most  natural  way.  It  consists  in  forming  the  child's 
judgment  by  addressing  the  sense  of  sight,  and  by  beginning  with  the 
most  simple  and  intelligible  objects  gradually  to  advance  to  those  which 
are  more  complicated,  yet  have  some  relation  with  those  already 
learned. 

Henry  Pestalozzi  is  the  son  of  a surgeon-apothecary,  and  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  171G.  His  father  died  when  he  was  between  four  and 
five  years  old,  and  his  early  education  was  superintended  by  his 
mother  and  one  female  servant.  Having  but  little  intercourse  with 
any  body  out  of  his  own  house,  he  seldom  met  with  children  of  his 
own  age,  and  partook  very  little  of  their  amusements.  He  thus  grew 
up  almost  wholly  deprived  of  favourable  opportunities  for  acquiring 
the  manners  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  frequent  converse  with 
persons  of  different  conditions  in  life.  This  mode  of  living  naturally- 
rendered  him  ignorant  and  careless  of  external  appearances ; and  his 
neglect  of  his  person  has  often  injured  him  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
judged  only  by  his  exterior.  However,  from  his  earliest  years  he  di- 
rected his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
Study  under  several  celebrated  men  at  Zurich,  when  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, a patriotic  love  of  liberty  and  of  the  fine  arts,  shone  forth  there 
in  full  splendour;  but  the  knowledge  which  he  then  acquired  was  not 
calculated  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  education  at  home.  He  shewed 
a decided  inclination  for  an  active  life,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  he 
quitted  his  studies  w ith  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  bar, 
but  the  death  of  an  intimate  friend,  w'ho  was  to  have  been  his  guide, 
induced  him  to  renounce  this  plan,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture. He  wished  to  become  an  advocate,  in  order  that  he  might 
afford  more  effectual  assistance  to  the  degraded  and  neglected  peasan- 
try, by  having  his  interference  in  their  behalf  regulated  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  law's ; and  it  was  the  desire  of  helping  the  same  people 
in  the  same  way,  by  having  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  real  situa- 
tion and  absolute  wants,  which  led  him  to  become  a farmer.  In  con-  * 
sequence  of  this  determination  he  purchased  a large  tract  of  land,  in 
1 partnership  with  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  Zurich.  At  the 
very  time  he  was  about  to  commence  his  operations  this  house  sepa- 
rated from  him,  'and  he  found  himself  left  to  his  own  resources.  He 
* did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disheartened  by  this  disappointment,  but 
carried  on  his  project  with  great  spirit,  and  in  1775  he  joined  to  it  an 
attempt  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  new  scheme,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Gessner  he  says,  **  I lived  for 
years  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  upwards  of  fifty  children,  whose  pa- 
rents were  in  the  greatest  misery.  In  my  poverty  I shared  my  bread 
With  them;  I lived  myself  like  a beggar,  in  order  to  teach  beggars  to 
live  like  men.  My  idea  of  the  kind  of  education  which  I ought  to 
give  them  comprehended  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  I 
was  fully  satisfied  writh  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  I had  formed,  and  f 
really  still  do  not  think  I am  mistaken;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  I 
was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  detail  in  these  three  branches,  and  \ 
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wanted  a mind  capable  of  attending  to  minutiae,  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  a plan;  besides,  I was  not  sufficiently  rich,  and  I was  too 
destitute  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies.  My  enterprise 
miscarried;  but  amidst  the  inexpressible  efforts  which  I made,  I 
learnt  innumerable  truths,  and  l was  never  more  firmly  convinced  of 
the  goodness  of  my  project  than  when  I found  myself  obliged  to 
abandon  it.” 

The  check  which  this  first  attempt  met  with,  plunged  Pestalozzi 
into  great  distress;  but  his  mind  rose  abo/e  his  misfortunes,  and  lie 
resolved  to  point  out  and  to  remedy  the  source  of  the  misery  among 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  which  he  had  become  better  acquainted 
with  than  any  body  else.  With  this  view  he  published  several  books, 
of  which  the  first  was  a popular  novel  culled,  “ Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude,” which  produced  very  great  effect.  It  contains  a history  of 
the  mode  of  life  among  the  Swiss  peasantry,  and  shews  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  vice,  and  the  advantages  of  industrious  and  virtuous,  ha- 
bits. In  1782  he  published  “ Christopher  and  Else;”  afterwards 
an  Helvetic  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  . In  the  follow* 
ing  year  lie  wrote  a treatise  on  the  criminal  code,  and  particularly 
Upon  infanticide;  and  in  1797  he  published  the  beginning  of  his 
“ Enquiries  into  the  Natural  Progress  of  the  Development  of  the 
Faculties  of  Man.”  He  was  obliged  to  contract  the  sphere  of  his 
exertions,  but  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life.  . At 
length  he  resolved  to  become  a schoolmaster:  he  began  his  labours  in 
this  capacity  at  Stanz  in  179S,  but  the  troubles  of  the  revolution  and 
the  horrors  of  war  which  broke  out  in  the  little  cantons  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  this  situation.  The  Helvetic  government  interested 
itself  in  the  fate  of  his  new  institution  at  Berthoud  and  its  founder, 
and  a report  highly  favourable  to  the  establishment  was  presented  to 
the  diet.  A pension  was  granted  to  Pestalozzi,  and  promises  ot  sup- 
port, besides  giving  him  an  exclusive  privilege  of  priming  his  ele- 
mentary books.  After  the  Helvetic  government  was  overturned,  the 
acts  of  those  enlightened  patriots  were  disregarded,  and  the  deputies 
sent  to  the  diet  received  no  more  instructions  about  the  institution  at 
Berthoud.  Surrounded  by  several  distinguished  teachers,  Pestalozzi 
deemed  it  prudent  to  divide  the  school;  to  take  one  half  of  the  scho- 
lars to  Yverdun,  and  to  leave  the  rest  under  the  superintendance  of 
some  able  assistants  at  Buchsee.  He  does  not  seek  to  enrich  himself, 
for  whatever  money  he  gets,  he  spends  it  in  cloathing  and  maintaining 
orphans  and  poor  children.  At  one  time  he  had  one  hundred  and 
ten  scholars,  most  of  whom  were  orphans  and  children  abandoned  by 
their  parents  whom  he  had  collected  together,  whilst  the  rest  paid 
him  very  badly,  or  at  least  in  a very  irregular  manner. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1805, 1 visited  the  school  at  Yverdun,  and  was 
present  at  an  examination,  of  some  of  the  scholars.  Five  boys  were 
called  from  their  play,  and  were  exercised  and  examined  by  one  of 
the  senior  scholars  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  a variety  of  arithmetical, 
algebraical,  and  mathematical  questions,  on  purpose  to  satisfy  my  cu- 
riosity as  a stranger.  They  answered  ail  the  questions  which  were 
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put  to  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  were  not  puzzled  with  questions 
hot  very  easy  of  solution  which  were  asked  by  indifferent  persons. 
One  of  them,  a fine  looking  boy,  between  seven  and  eight  years  old, 
resolved  several  complu  tted  problems  with  the  sagacity  and  correct- 
ness of  a college  student.  They  answered  these  questions  by  working 
the  whole  of  the  numerical  relations  iu  their  own  minds,  without  the 
help  of  pen  and  ink,  or  pencil,  or  any  cyphers  ; but  in  those  which 
ivere  the  most  complicated  they  referred  to  tables  with  lines  and  points 
dotted  on  them,  wdiich  are  employed  to  shew  the  relations  of  different. 
Quantities.  The  advantages  of, this  method  seem  to  consist  in  the  use 
if  analysis,  by  habituating  the  mind  to  analyse  and  trace  the  series  of 
consequences  in  any  given  process,  and  to  refer  all  the  ideas  ol  relation 
to  the  impressions  made  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  also  may  serve  to 
Increase  the  power  of  attention,  and  to  lead  young  people  to  attend  to 
sensible  objects  rather  than  to  abstract  notions.  For  all  those  studies 
which  depend  chiefly  upon  the  sensations  of  sight  it  seems  well  adapt- 
ed, as  for  instance,  drawing  and  design.  To  this  department  it  has 
been  applied,  and  some  specimens  were  exhibited  which  did  credit 
to  the  pupils.  They  are  first  taught  to  draw  strait  lines,  and  to  re- 
present crystals  of  different  forms,  aud  then  to  draw’  from  the  skeleton 
and  human  subject.  The  bones  of  the  arm,  pelvis,  and  jaw  were  well 
drawn  with  a pencil,  and  portraits  of  two  school-fellows  neatly  exe- 
cuted. 

However  well  this  method  of  conveying  instruction  may  be  calcu- 
, Idled  to  form  philosophical  minds,  it  appears  doubtful  how  far  it  will 
tend  to  increase  the  powers  of  judgment,  or  prepare  men  for  the  com- 
mon business  of  life.  May  not  the  reasoning  faculty  be  too  early 
called  forth  ? may  not  the  imagination  and  the  sensibility  of  youth  be 
deadened  and  destroyed?  and  that  promptitude  for  action  on  great 
emergencies  be  lost  and  frittered  away  by  the  slow  and  cautious  prac- 
tice of  reasoning  and  deduction?  Pestalozzi  intends  to  apply  the 
same  mode  lor  teaching  geography,  natural  history,  and  other  sciences : 
he  considers  his  plan  still  in  its  infancy.  His  scholars  are  taught  the 
languages  and  writing  in  the  usual  way;  they  speak  both  German  and 
French.  * The  boarders  pay  251.  per  annum.  No  corporal  punish- 
ment is  allowed.  The  boys  are  all  much  attached  to  their  masters, 
and  the  school  appears  to  be  upon  a very  good  footing.  There  is 
some  resemblance  in  the  general  outlines  of  this  plan  for  instructing 
children,  and  that  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  but  they  differ  in  many  essen- 
tial particulars.  Both  of  them  have  the  same  laudable  object,  tiie 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  enquire 
farther  into  the  detail  of  Pcstalozzi's  plan,  may  satisfy  their  curiosity 
by  reading  a book  entitled  t;  Expose  de  la  Method  Elementaire  dc  H.' 
Pestalozzi,  par  D.  A.  Chavannes,  M.  i).  X Vcvey,  lbOd;1'  or  by  re- 
ferring to  the  “ JenaZcilung”  and  especially  to  one  of  Pestalozzi’s 
workb,  called  u ft ic  Gertrude  i/ire  Kiuder  Ichrt , 

H.  R. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  A then  awn. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  MR.  CARLYLES*  ‘ 

GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Sir, * 1 

IN  continuation  of  the  subject  of  my  last  letter,  I beg 
leave  to  state  some  further  particulars  relative  to  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
intended  plan  of  an  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testameut. 

Few  men,  I believe,  however  competent  their  qualifications,  would 
have  ventured  to  engage  in  such  a variety  of  undertakings,  at  least  with 
such  contempt  of  any  difficulties  attending  them,  as  those  which  occu- 
pied the  labour  and  assiduity  of  this  eminent  man.  When  free  front 
the  painful  attacks  of  his  severe  complaint,  no  one  certainly  could 
enter  with  greater  animation  and  spirit  upon  the  multifarious  scheme! 
which  he  had  projected.  In  fact,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pur- 
sued any  plan  that  promised  a reasonable  piospect  of  usefulness  of 
advantage,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  surmounted  any  obstacles 
he  had  to  encounter,  are  almost  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  his  peculiar  habits  of  activity  and  perseverance.  With  # 
mind  as  superior  to  the  fears,  as  it  was  divested  of  the  prejudices,  of 
most  men  similarly  circumstanced,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  any 
pursuit  by  the  influence  of  that  mistaken  policy  which  dreads  the  con- 
sequences of  free  and  liberal  enquiry  in  investigations  which  might 
lead  to  the  exposure  of  popular  and  established  errors.  a 

From  the  researches  of  such  a man,  so  situated,  and  above  all  the 
little  jealousies  and  interested  partialities  of  common  minds,  one  wl\<* 
well  knew  and  felt  that  truth  itself  could  suiter  nothing  from  tin; 
closest  enquiries,  great  and  essential  benefits  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  man  might  with  justice  have  been  expected., 
Though  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  labour,  the  particular  subject 
of  these  letters,  was  suspended  by  liis  death,  yet  some  of  the  leading, 
discoveries  which  usually  result  from  the  researches  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, were  completely  ascertained  by  him.  Of  these  may  in  partj-, 
cular  be  mentioned  the  complete  proof  (if  any  further  proof  wcreL 
wanting)  of  the  unquestionable  interpolation  of  the  passage  of  the. 
three  witnesses,  (John  v.  vcr.  7.  a passage  which  is  now  amply  proved 
lo  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a transcriber  of  the  sacred  text,, 
and  consequently  copied  into  several  other  codices.  It  is  not  my  de.-. 
sign  to  enumerate  the  variations  of  any  celebrated  passages  which  Mr* 
Carlyle  discovered  in  his  MSS. ; I only  mention  this,  as  it  happens  t«; 
be  one  which  has  occasioned  more  criticism  and  controversy  than  auy 
which  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  and  of 
course  one  which,  above  all  others,  die  biblical  student  would  most 
naturally  enquire  about. 

The  particular  part  which  Mr.  C.  proposed  to  take  himself  in  his 
intended  work,  was  to  have  arranged  in  regular  older  for  publication 
the  various  readings  which  each  ot  the  gentlemen  who  engaged  to  col- 
late the  Greek  codices  would  have  supplied  horn  the  MS.  committed 
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to  his  care.  Besides  these  collations,  he  had  moreover  designed  to  ob- 
tain the  various  readings  of  several  codices  yet  remaining  uncollated 
in  the  public  libraries  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  the  recolla- 
tion of  many  which  former  editors  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  op- 
portunities of  investigating.  # * 

But  the  great  and  important  part  of  his  extensive  plan,  which  he 
’Chiefly  reserved  for  himself,  was  the  collation  of  the  Eastern  versions. 

Though  in  this  very  laborious  undertaking  he  had  the  benefit  of 
some  assistance,  especially  from  Mr.  Moises,*  a gentleman  consider- 
ably skilled  in  oriental  literature,  and  advantageously  known  from  a 
.very  useful  grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  which  forms  one  of  the 
regular  books  of  study  in  the  East  India  service,  yet  still  the  most  ma- 
terial part  devolved  upon  himself.  The  extent  to  which  he  intended 
to  carry  this  part  of  his  design  will  appear  from  the  following  enu- 
meration which  he  lias  given  of  his  oriental  manuscripts. 

44  Mr.  Carlyle  hopes  to  supply,  by  his  own  exertious,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  some' of  his  friends  skilled  in  Eastern  literature,  what  has 
been  hitherto  one  of  the  great  desiderata  in  biblical  criticism ; viz.  to 
'examine  accurately  the  ancient  oriental  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  have  been  generally  quoted  only  through  the  media  of  miserable 
Latin  translations,  and  to  add  their  various  readings'’  to  his  collection 
of  Greek  ones.  “These  versions  are  chiefly,  1.  The  Syriac  one  of 
the  Peshito,  supposed  to  be  not  much  posterior  to  the  first  or  second 
century:  this  Mr.  C.  trusts  completely  to  investigate.  2.  The  Syriac 
one  of  Philoxenus,  where  it  has  not  been  already  examined  with  accu- 
racy by  others.  3.  The  Arabic  one  contained  in  the  Polyglot,  the  text 
of  which  Mr.  C.  is  now  engaged  in  publishing^  4.  The  Arabic 
one  of  Erpenius,  which,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  a translation,  has 
hitherto  been  seldom  quoted.  5.  An  Arabic  MS.  of  the  four  gospels, 
brought  by  Mr.  C.  from  Constantinople.  6.  The  Persic  version  ol 
the  gospels  given  in  the  Polyglot.  7-  The  Persic  version  of  the  gos- 
pels edited  by  Wheeloc.  8.  The  Hebrew  version  of  St.  Matthew  s 
gospel,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Besides  the  above,  Mr. 
C.  hopes  to  be  able  to  enrich  his  work  with  the  various  readings  of 
some  other  versions  that  have  not  yet  been  published  in  any  edition  of 
the  new  Testament." 

■ How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution this  important  design,  all  who  know  the  value  of  such  re- 
searches will  sufficiently  feel.  Of  his  own  sense  of  the  essential  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  he  has  left  us  a convinc- 
ing testimony  in  the  pleasure  which  he  expresses  on  entering  upon  his 

design, 


•*  The  present  Master  of  the  Head  School  at  Newcastle. 

• . # 

, t To  facilitate  the  publication  of  this  work,  and  prevent  the  unavoidable  loss 
jof  time  which  the  transmission  of  the  proof  sheets  from  London  would  have 
occasioned,  he  had  procured  the  types  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle,  and  instructed 
a compositor  there  to  use  them,  who  was  to  have  executed  the  work  under  his 
own  immediate  supcriiitendance. 
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design,  in  his  printed  prospectus  of  it.*  11  It  is  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Carlyle  will  enter  upon  the  intended  work,  convinced 
as  he  must  be,  from  the  effects  of  similar  ones,  that  while  they  contri- 
bute to  clear  up  mauy  lesser  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  have  arisen 
from  the  carelessness  or  mistakes  of  transcribers,  they  demonstrate 
beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  that  the  book  of  our  faith,  in  all 
essential  maters,  has  descended  to  us  pure  and  uncorrupted  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.” 

. I cannot  conclude  this  short  view  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  great  undertak- 
ing without  repeating  the  regret  which  I have  already  expressed,  that 
a work  of  so  highly  important  a nature  should  be  abandoned ; nor  at 
the  same  time  without  indulging  the  hope  that  the  MSS.  if  recalled 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  may,  before  they  are  returned,  be  care- 
fully and  completely  collated,  and  the  collations  deposited  in  some 
public  collection,  where  any  gentleman  who  may  hereafter  feel  dis- 
posed to  resume  the  plan,  can  have  the  means  of  accession  to  them. 

Vigilius* 

August  25,  1807. 

‘ • tf  by  this  designation  I may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  paper  of  K Hints 
and  Observations,”  already  noticed. 


ACCOUNT  OF  PART  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST  SIDE  OF  NEW 

CALEDONIA,  ; 

from  a Voyage  performed  in  1803  in  the  Ship  Buffalo  from  Aew 

South  Wales . 

During  the  ensuing  week  several  canoes  came  alongside  the  Buffalo 
every  day.  The  natives  remained  on  board  for  many  hours,  and  ap- 
peared pleased  with  every  thing  they  saw.  They  bartered  their  spears 
and  bagos,  as  likewise  yams,  sugar-canes,  and  fish,  for  small  pieces  of 
cloth  and  linen,  mostly  blue,  though  scarlet  and  crimson  being  their 
favourite  colours,  they  were  eager  to  obtain  the  least  shred  that  bore 
those  dyes.  Unfortunately  and  fatally  for  them,  the  signal  flag,  that 
was  hoisted  at  one  end  of  Skull  island  (so  named  by  Capt.  K.  on  ac- 
count of  several  human  skulls  being  found  upon  it J as  a station,  to 
assist  in  the  survey  then  taking  of  the  harbour,  had  a great  deal  of 
scarlet  in  it,  being  a n English  jack.  About  noon  on  the  29th  of  May, 
four  canoes  that  had  been  round  the  ship  all  the  morning,  put  off  from 
her  together,  and  made  towards  the  point  where  the  colours  were  fly- 
ing. They  were  observed  from  the  ship  to  land,  and  to  seize  upon  the 
colours.  Upon  this  the  first  lieutenant,  with  one  of  the  mates  and 
four  men,  went  after  them  in  thejolly  boat.  The  natives  stopped  oa 
the  point  till  our  people  arrived,  when,  appearing  to  understand  the 
cause  of  their  leaving  the  ship,  they  made  signs  that  they  only  wanted 
to  examine  the  flag.  They  stepped  quietly  into  their  canoes,  and  pad- 
died  away  to  the  side  of  the  island  opposite  to  that  abreast  of  which 
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the  ship  lay.  But  the  boat  had  no  sooner  returned  on  board,  than 
they  resumed  their  purpose,  pulled  the  colours  down,  and  hurried  in 
their  canoes  towards  an  extensive  island  which  lay  about  a mile  ofF. 
The  first  lieutenant  instantly  pursued  them,  taking  the  boatswain  and 
serieant  of  marines,  with  two  musquets  and  some  ammunition.  They 
were  nearly  in  shore  before  t lie  jolly-boat  got  within  musquet-shot, 
when  two  inusquets  were  fired  over  their  heads,  upon  which  they 
threw  overboard  a small  piece  of  the  flag,  and  renewed  their  endea- 
vours to  reach  the  shore.  Another  musquet  was  then  fired,  after, 
which  they  threw  several  spears.  Upon  this,  at  the  command  of  the 
lieutenant,  the  boatswain  and  serjeaut  loaded  with  balland  fired  at  the 
same  instant.  One  of  the  natives  was  killed,  and  fell  across  the  canoe, 
the  ball  entering  his  hreast  on  the  left  side.  Another  was  wounded, 
vet  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  Ids  jumping  out  of  the  canoe,  as  all  the 
others  did,  and  getting  on  shore,  whence  they  threw  a volley  of 
stones.  Notwithstanding  their  hurry  and  alarm,  they  collected  toge- 
ther all  the  pieces  of  the  flag  and  carried  them  off.  The  canoe  was 
brought  away  by  our  people.  It  was  a source  of  much  uneasiness  on 
board  when  we  were  informed  of  this  poor  fellow’s  death.  He  was 
a fine,  stout,  chearful  young  man,  who  had  been  jumping  and  dancing 
on  the  quarter  deck  all  t he  morning.  He  was  unarmed,  and  not  iu 
the  same  canoe  by  which  the  flag,  which  was  the  object  of  contention, 
had  been  carried  away;  nor  did  he  appear  to  take  any  active  part  in 
their  proceedings.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  whether  they 
fetched  the  body  away,  or  whether  they  performed  any  funeral  obse- 
quies. The  only  circumstance  which  we  look  notice  of  during  our 
stay  relative  to  their  mode  of  disposing  ol  their  dead  was,  that  on  one 
part  of  Skull  island  an  entire  human  skeleton  was  found,  under  a 
slight  frame  of  wood  woik,  in  which  was  likewise  inclosed  a calabash 
for  holding  water. 

.*  For  several  days  after  this  melancholy  occurrence  no  canoes  came  off; 
and  the  weather  being  perfectly  calm,  without  a ripple  on  the  water, 
or  any  tiling  to  disturb  the  death  like  stillness  that  reigned  around  us, 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  us  augmented  the  regret  that  we  felt  for  the 
recent  event. 

Various  schemes  were  put  in  practice  to  entice  the  natives  to  renew 
their  visits.  Their  canoe  was  taken  to  the  spot  whence  it  was  brought 
% and  left  there,  with  some  green  boughs  in  it.  Three  or  four  days 
more  elapsed,  without  onr  perceiving  any  signs  of  inhabitants:  at 
length  we  observed  one  of  their  largest  double  canoes  making  tosvards 
the  ship.  Every  thing  that  could  be  collected  of  their  favourite  co- 
lour was  held  up  to  entice  them  to  come  on  hoard,  which,  as  soon  as 
their  canoe  was  alongside,  several  of  them  did,  without  shewing  any 
symptoms  of  fear  or  distrust.  There  were  sixteen  men,  two  girls, 
and  a boy  in  the  canoe.  In  return  for  our  presents  they  offered  some 
of  their  cloth,  a few  bagos,  and  some  baskets.  Six  of  them  p .ss$d 
almost  the  whole  of  tfie  day  in  the  cabin,  and  behaved  with  great 
propriety  and  decorum.-  We  left  nothing  undone  that  we. thought 
would  please  and  amuse  them.  Some  of  our  seamen  danced  under  the 
’ orlop- 
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orlop-deck  to  the  sound  of  a violin,  but  the  natives  greatly  preferred 
the  flute,  on  which,  to  their  great  delight,  Capt.  K.  and  one  of  the 
officers  performed  several  tunes.  They  listened  attentively  to  the 
songs  which  a lady  on  board  sang-to  that  accompaniment,  and  joined 
chorus  with  her  in  the  tune  of  “ rink  a rink.”  Their  voices  were 
reckoned  soft  and  melodious. . They  partook  of  no  sustenance  all  the 
day,  excepting  some  ship’s  biscuit  and  water,  yet  towards  evening 
their  spirits  were  much  exhilarated.  The  canoe  being  made  fast 
under  the  stem,  those  in  the  ship  kept  looking  out  and  pressing  their 
friends  to  come  on  board.-  At  length  all  of  them,  except  two  or  three 
men,  and  the  two  girls,  whom  Capt.  K.  would  not  permit  to  come 
into  the  ship,  left  the  canoe.  They  got  up  the  stern-ladders,  and  en- 
tered by  the  cabin-windows.  The  faces,  forms,  and  gestures  of  the 
group  of  natives  now'  assembled  in  the  cabin,  who  were  destitute  of 
all  covering,  with  the  Europeans  intermixed,  and  the  distinct  view 
from  the  cabin  windows  of  the’ wild  scenery  of  the  country,  by  the 
light  of  a full  moon,  then  rising  from  behind  the  lofty  peaked  moun- 
tains, would  have  given  ample  scope  for  the  abilities  of  a painter; 
and  much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  wrant  of  a good  artist  on  board, 
who  might  have  taken  a characteristic  sketch  of  the  strange  but  inte- 
resting scene. 

The  boats  being  all  employed  in  making  a survey  of  the  harbour; 
few  opportunities  occurred  for  excursions  of  pleasure  or  instruction. 
On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  seine  w as  hauled  on  the  fine 
sandy  beach  of  an  island  at  a little  distance  from  the  ship,  but  with 
very  indifferent  success.  We  sometimes  caught  very  fine  snappers 
with  hooks  and  lines;  the  colours  of  these  fish  were  beautiful  beyond 
description;  some  of  them  were  covered  with  circles  of  a bright  lilac 
colour,  writh  a black  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  circle,  and  their  fins 
and  tails  of  a deep  yellow;  others  were  of  a fine  pink  colour,  with 
purple  waves,  and  purple  and  yellow  fins ; various  other  tints,  most 
fancifully  and  beautifully  contrasted,  adorned  other  individuals  of  this 
sort  of  fish.  Water-snakes  were  also  in  abundance,  and  very  hand- 
some, being  of  a delicate  wdiite,  with  jet  black  spots  or  rings. 

The  heat  was  found  at  times  very  oppressive,  and  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers or  crew  were  sorry  when  the  anchor  was  weighed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 8th  of  June. 

After  leaving  the  harbour,  we  continued  our  course  as  near  the 
•oast  as  we  could  with  safety.  Some  parts  of  it  seemed  more  moun- 
tainous than  what  has  before  been  described,  and  the  reef  appeared  a 
formidable  barrier  the  whole  way.  On  the  22d  we  passed  the  ex- 
treme point  of  it,  not  a little  indeed  to  our  satisfaction,  as  we  had 
. several  very  unpleasant,  alarms;  the  man  at  the  mast-head  having 
called  out  three  or  four  times  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  breakers. 
At  one  time  rocks  above  water  were  thought  to  be  discerned,  but  upon 
nearing  the  supposed  danger,  it  was  found  to  arise  from  the  reflection 
of  the  clouds  passing  the  sun.  This  reef,  so  fraught  with  danger, 
extends  three  hundred  miles  along  the  soutlirwest  coast  ol  New  Ca- 
ledonia. 
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Reformation.  Reform. 

Reformation  is  the  forming  again;  reform  is  the  new  form:  the 
first  is  the  process,  the  second  the  result.  The  words  are  at  home  in 
a pottery,  where  the  vases,  which  by  any  accident  become  dinted  in 
the  drying,  are  cast  again  into  the  mould,  or  placed  anew  on  the  turn, 
to  be  reformed. 

La  reformation  esl  l1  action  dc  reformer ; la  reforme  en  esl  Vefftl. 

Cirardm 

The  reformation  of  popery  undertaken  by  Luther  did  little  honour 
to  his  sense  or  to  his  taste;  but  it  produced  a beneficial  reform  in  the 
method  of  public  instruction.  In  a period  of  reformation,  men  are 
applying  remedies  to  social  disorders;  in  a period  of  reform,  the  cure 
is  effected,  the  complaints  have  vanished.  Reform  is  too  often  of 
shorter  endurance  than  reformation.  The  reformation  of  parliament 
should  be  accomplished  piece-meal;  subdivide  Yorkshire  into  three 
shires,  consolidate  Rutland  and  Leicester  into  one;  grant  charters  of 
representation  to  the  populous  towns  of  recent  growth ; and  add  to 
the  number  of  metropolitan  members; — but,  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
the  constitution,  beware  of  realizing  suddenly  an  extensive  reform. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  Justiciary.  Justiccr. 

The  resident  magistrate  of  a parish,  or  a hundred,  is  named  in  Eng- 
land  a justice.  They  were  called  wardens,  or  keepers,  of  the  peace, 
says  Blackstone,  till  the  statute  34  Edward  III.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies ; and  then  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  justices 
of  the  peace. 

This  vulgarism  deserves  reprobation.  Translate  it  into  any  other 
langua gerjuslitia  pads  or  une  justice  de  la  paix , and  every  one  will 
be  shocked  at  the  barbarism  of  the  denomination.  There  are  two 
ways  of  curing  the  blemish;  the  one  is  to  liberalize  the  word  justiccr , 
which  in  many  places  is  used  by  the  common  people;  the  other,  to 
modernize  the  word  justiciary.  Of  each  magistrate  who  is  called 
jusliciarius  forestee,  &:c.  it  might  be  convenient  to  say  justiciary;  aud 
of  the  provincial  or  district  magistrate,  justiccr. 

clo  stay.  P e remain . 

To  stay,  is  to  desist  from  motion;  to  remain,  is  to  persevere  in  rest: 
the  stayer  and  the  remainer  are  both  standing  still ; but  the  former  in- 
tends logo  forwards,  the  latter  intends  to  be  left  behind. 

He  stays  in  the  country  till  after  Christmas.  They  remain  in  Lon- 
don this  whole  year.  The  packet-boat  stays  for  me.  The  book* 
have  been  sold  ; but  the  rest  of  the  furniture  remains. 

lb  stay  (German,  sicken)  means  to  stand , which,  as  it  is  the  pre- 
paration for  stopping,  becomes  its  natural  designative.  Staith,  a 
kay  or  wharf,  is  where  one  stayeth . Remainder,  for  that  which  re - 
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mains , is  impurely  formed;  remain  would  be  more  analogous  with 
complaint,  attaint,  restraint,  paint,  &c. 

Sedition,  Uproar ; Tumuli . Riot. 

. Sedition  is  derived  from  sed,  apart,  and  ire  to  go,  and  means  a s«- 
paration  of  the  people.  New  opinions  in  theology  or  politics  occa- 
sion seditions.  Uproar  is  derived  from  auj , up,  and  riihren , to  stir, 
and  means  a stirring-up  of  the  people.  He  who  evulgates  new  opi- 
nions in  theology  or  politics,  occasions  uproar.  Tumult  is  derived 
from  tumulus , a heap  of  earth  raised  by  barrowfuls,  and  means  an 
accumulation  of  people,  a gathering  of  the  croud.  When  bread  is 
dear,  hostile  tumults  often  take  place  at  the  bakers’  shops  and  at  the 
corn-mills.  Riot  is  derived  from  riolta , a quarrel,  and  means  the 
change  from  vociferous  collection  to  violent  interference.  When  a 
riot  begins,  the  magistrate  must  cause  the  riot-act  to  be  read  aloud, 
before  he  may  employ  the  soldiery  to  disperse  the  people. 

Some  of  our  writers  have  imagined  that  the  word  uproar  is  derived 
from  to  roar  (Saxon,  raran)  and  therefore  suppose  it  includes  the  idea 
of  noise,  which  is  a mistake.  So  Holiday;  4 The  uproar  was  so  - 
loud,  that  the  accusation  itself  could  not  be  heard.’  The  word  ought 
to  have  been  spelt  uproor . 

To  improve . To  meliorate.  To  emend.  T o better. 

The  Latin  probus  is  a contraction  of  probatus , tried;  the  English 
verb  to  improve  is  said  by  Skinner  to  be  derived  from  in  and  probus% 
and  to  mean  probum  facere;  now  as  probus  is  used  in  a good  sense  for 
approved !,  so  proburn  facere  may  signify,  it  should  seem,  to  make  trial 
of  successfully , by  experience  to  sanction.  But  the  Latin  infinitive 
improbare , whence  to  improve , is  the  natural  and  real  derivative, 
means  no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary,  it  signifies  to  disapprove , to 
disallow , to  disrelish , to  reproach:  the  in  of  the  compound  is  not  the 
preposition  into , but  the  privative  against.  The  substantive  impro- 
batio , whence  our  improbation , always  means,  as  defined  by  Johnson, 
the  act  of  disallowing.  To  improve , therefore,  is  a wholly  vitious 
word,  of  which  the  signification  attributed  to  it  by  English  writers 
has  no  parallel,  no  corroboration  in  the  language  whence  it  has  been 
imported,  nor  even  in  the  modern  French.  Perhaps  it  is  a corrupt 
tion  of  to  imp-groove , deriving  from  the  falconers,  who  were  wont  to 
insert  imps,  or  adscititious  feathers,  in  a groove,  or  slit,  made  in  the 
hawk’s  wing.  Gardeners  again  imp-groove , or  ingraft,  fruit-trees, 
and  may  have  lent  the  term  to  agriculturists,  w ho  apply  it  very  freely 
to  their  methods  of  betteriug  the  produce  ol  land.  In  the  one  case  a 
new'  meaning,  in  the  other  case  a new  spelling  should  be  given  to  the 
Word;  in  its  present  form  it  is  a rustic  vulgarism.  Pope  has  it, 

Heaven  seems  improv’d  with  a superior  ray. 

The  line  is  otherwise  worthy  of  an  Irish  poet:  how  should  rays  from 
above  fall  on  heaven  ? 
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From  the  Latin  milior , better,  or  from  the  French  amelierrer , to 
better,  derives  the  legitimate  word  to  meliorate , or  to  ameliorate. 

From  the  Latin  emendare , to  efface  blemishes  (the  etymon  is  menday 
a spot)  derives  the  English  verb  to  amend , or  rather  to  emend. 

T o meliorate  supposes  or  riot  denies  that  a thing  is  well  already : /# 
tmcnd  implies  something  wrong.  Incorrect  writing  requires  emenda- 
tion; dull  writing  requires  melioration.  To  better  is  the  Saxon  word 
for  to  meliorate , and  differs  only  in  being  plainer,  less  refined,  less 
affected. 

How  comes  it  that  the  comparatives,  melior  and  belter , are  used  in 
a sense  diametrically  opposite  to  their  positives,  malus  and  bad ? Per- 
haps these  two  words  at  first  signified  strong.  The  savage  view’s 
strength  in  another  as  an  odious  quality,  because  it  is  likely  to  prove 
hostile  and  inconvenient;  but,  in  comparing  two  strange  individuals, 
he  will  give  the  preference  to  the  stronger;  self  being  no  longer  the 
secret  object  of  comparison,  he  will  regard  w'ith  complacence  the 
very  quality  which  he  before  viewed  with  apprehension,  and  thus 
strong  man  may  excite  the  feeling  expressed  by  bad  man,  and  stronger 
man  the  feeling  expressed  by  better  man.  So,  in  the  Greek, 
has  sometimes  an  obnoxious  sense;  but  x^nao-uv  and  k^cct^to;  a good 
one.  Terence  has  male  meluo  for  I strongly  Jear ..  In  the  gothic 
dialects  bad  seems  to  be  contracted  from  beald , quick,  bold. 

T o copy.  To  imitate.  To  counterfeit. 

* By  what  gradations  of  metonomy  the  Latin  word  copia  can  have  at- 
tained the  signification  of  the  English  copy , there  is  difficulty  in  guess- 
ing. The  trait)  of  modification  seems  to  have  been  laid  early,  for 
Plautus  has  Tuum  cvpiam  eccam!  Perhaps  the  scribes  first  called 
their  text,  then  their  task  or  allowance,  and  lastly  their  transcript,  by 
the  name  copia.  To  copy  now  means  to  transcribe ; and  also  to  trans- 
fer a delineation.  A copy  is  a transcript  of  a writing,  or  a likeness 
of  a picture.  Imitate  derives  from  the  Latin  imilare  to  make  a like- 
pess.  Counterfeit  derives  from  the  French  conlrefaire,  to  make 
against,  or  in  competition  with,  something  else;  to  mock,  to  ape,  to 
simulate,  to  parody. 

We  copy  a writing  when  we  transcribe  the  words;  we  imitate  a 
writing  when  we  transcribe  the  fashion  of  the  letters;  we  counterfeit 
a writing  when  we  put  off  the  likeness  for  the  original. 

We  copy  an  author  when  we  transcribe  his  words ; we  imitate  an 
author  when  we  adopt  the  peculiarities  of  his  style;  we  counterfeit  an 
author  when  we  impose  a forged  for  a real  production. 

One  copies  from  sterility;  one  imitates  from  esteem;  one  counter- 
feits for  pastime. 

To  copy  with  servility;  to  imitate  with  embellishment ; to  coun- 
terfeit with  caricature. 

Oblong.  Oval . 

Oblong,  from  the  Latin  oblongus , means  longer  than  broad  : oval, 
from  the  Latin  ovum,  egg,  means  egg-shaped,  it  is  usual  to  call 

figure# 
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figures  rectilinearly  bounded  oblong,  and  figures  curvilinearly  bounded 
oval,  when  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth;  but,  in  strictness,  the 
lerm  oblong  is  applicable  to  curvilinear  figures,  although  the  term 
oval  is  not  applicable  to  rectilinear  figures. 

Mi  si.  Fog. 

By  mist,  says  Dr.  Trusler,  is  understood  a thin  cloud  hanging  very 
low;  or  rain  so  extremely  small  as  not  to  be  perceived  in  drops.  By 
fog  is  implied  a moist  vapour  near  the  surface  of  the  land;  or  water 
so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  sight.  The  mist  falls,  the  fog  rises. 

The  Anglo  Saxon  mist  signifies  gloom  ; the  Danish  Jog  means  cloud; 
the  Hollandish Jok  is  a worsted  gauze  of  which  streamers  are  made; 
so  that  dim  transparency  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea  in  both  words. 
Wholly  to  account  for  the  usage  indicated  by  Dr.  Trusler,  mist  should 
mean  cloud , and  fog  should  mean  smoak . 

€ 

Justness.  Precision. 

That  is  just  which  is  jussum , commanded;  which  is  according  to 
law,  to  rule,  to  order.  He  writes  with  justness  who  obeys  the  pre- 
script of  the  grammarian  or  of  the  rhetorician. 

Pracidere  is  to  note  or  mark  with  a stroke,  as  carpenters  do  before 
they  saw;  to  cut  a little  before,  as  drapers  do  who  are  to  rend  the  re- 
sidue; to  pare  away  with  purpose  and  foresight.  Precision  of  style 
is  apt  brevity.  That  is  precise  which  is  close  cut  so  as  to  fit. 

Justness  prevents  our  running  into  errors;  precision  removes  every 
thing  that  is  useless.'  T vusler . 

Precision  of  discourse  is  a mark  of  justness  of  mind. 

F tuslerm 

The  rhetorists  have  employed  the  word  precision  to  designate  the 
highest  perfection  of  composition,  and  class  aptness,  or  putting  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place,  under  the  head  precision.  Perhaps  hit - 
iingness  deserves  to  become  a word  of  art:  to  hit  the  mark,  to  err  on 
neither  side,  to  attain  the  very  end  at  which  one  aims,  whether  of  am- 
plification or  condensation,  whether  of  clearness  or  obscurity,  whether 
of  panegyric  or  satire,  whether  of  nakedness  or  ornament,  is  the  cri- 
terion oi  skill.  Precision  of  style  is  often,  but  not  always  conducive 
to  a writer’s  purpose. 

Printing.  Picture.  • 

Painting  is  derived  from  painty  which  signifies  the  colouring  mate- 
rial ; hence  the  presence  of  such  colours  constitutes  a painting.  The 
T)f  the  chequer  is  a painting. 

Picture  is  derived  from  pingere , which  means  to  delineate,  and  is 
jjerhaps  originally  but  an  orthographic  variety  o [Jingere;  hence  the 
presence  of  representative  delineation  or  design  constitutes  a picture. 
Embroidery  is  called  piclura  text  il  is.  Wc  say  pictures  in  tapestry, 
pictures  in  mosaic. 
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The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man : 

He  is  but  outside.  Shakspeare . 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects,  and  please  or  dis- 
please but  in  memory.  * Bacon . 

West’s  works  are  rather  good  pictures  than  good  paintings : he  ex- 
cels in  drawing  and  composition,  lie  fails  in  colouring;  his  drab-co- 
loured creations  are  shapen  in  fine  moulds. 

School . Academy . 

Schola  was  used  of  the  lobby  to  a bath-house,  of  a piazza,  and  of 
other  inclosed  places  where  philosophers  occasionally  gave  lessons. 
Mademus  was  a citizen  of  Athens,  who  kept  a gymnasium,  or  school 
of  bodily  exercises,  and  who  finally  bequeathed  his  house  and  garden 
to  the  public : it  became  a favourite  walk  for  the  philosophers. 
School,  therefore,  excites  an  idea  of  confinement,  where  the  lessons 
are  given  between  four  walls;  and  academy  an  idea  of  liberty,  where 
instruction  is  picked  up  on  the  saunter. 

Schools  begin  the  education;  academies  finish  it.  Trusler . 

♦ School  is  generally  applied  to  any  house  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, where  admission  is  venal.  Academy  is  applied  technically  to 
those  voluntary  combinations  of  men  of  letters,  who  aspire  not  to 
teach  but  to  improve  the  arts  or  sciences. 

(To  be  continued, ) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Atherueum. 

PERSIAN  COUPLETS  EXPLAINED. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  been  waiting  svith  some  impatience  to  see  a trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  Couplets  inserted  in  the  Gth  number  of  your 
elegant  miscellany,  by  Aalm  Ahlec , as  also  an  answer  to  the  questions 
connected  with  them,  and  am  surprized  that  none  has  yet  appeared. 

Of  the  merit  of  the  following  attempt  your  readers  who  understand 
the  original  must  judge,  who  will  probably  think  with  me,  that  it  in 
impossible  to  preserve  in  any  translation  what  the  inserter  stiles  “the 
beautiful  paranomasia  of  the  original.” 

Who  the  author  was,  and  «to  what  work  the  verses  originally  be- 
longed, I am  unable  to  say : I have  met  with  them  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a Persian  prose  work  on  the  Martyrs,  entitled  “ Roozel 
alshuheda , but  in  this  work  they  are  evidently  introduced  as  a quota- 
tion. 

I am  in  doubts  also  whether  they  were  composed  originally  by  a 
Mohammedan,  a Jew,  or  a Christian,  as  they  seem  to  favour  either 
of  these  systems.  The  Kamah  hemed  i too  ( the  book  of  thy  praise) 
in  the  third  line,  may  either  refer  to  the  Koran}  the  Zibboor , or  book 
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of  /Saints,  or  to  the  Anjeel  or  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  as  to  the  Nam  hebceb  i loo  (the  name  of  thy  friend)  in  the  fourth 
line,  it  may  either  refer  to  Mohammed,  Abraham,  or  Jesus  Christ. 
The  version  I have  given  it  will  suit  either,  and  may  be  sung  by  the 
Alo  stern,  the  Jew,  or  the  Christian • 


Wine  from  the  cup  of  Anguish  yields  relief; 

And  proves  our  hearts * best  balm  for  ev’ry  grief: 

Even  ills  to  us  that  deep  afflictions  give, 

As  blessings  in  our  hearts ' remembrance  live : 

Tis  thus  the  sacred  volume  of  thy  praise 
Its  healing  influence  o'er  our  heart  displays ; 

And  that  lov'd  name  thro’  which  its  favours  flow 
Makes  our  sad  hearts  with  joys  transporting  glow. 

C.  F. 

Bristol,  July  15, 1807. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenetum. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LATE  MUTINY  AT  MALTA. 

Sir, 

THE  following  narrative  of  the  late  mutiny  at  Malta  is  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  proceedings. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  a place  in  the  Athenaeum,  I offer  it  for  in- 
sertion. With  respect  to  facts,  it  may  be  relied  upon,  which  I am 
sorry  to  find  cannot  be  said  of  the  very  short  and  imperfect  accounts 
of  this  extraordinary  mutiny  that  I have  seen  published  in  the  news* 
papers. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  un- 
usual commotions  were  first  observed  in  Fort  Ricazoli,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  Count  Froberg’s  regiment,  a body  of  men  composed  of 
al  most  all  nations,  though  principally  consisting  of  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
vians, Albanians,  and  other  Greek  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Firing  of  nnisquets,  and  other  symptoms  of  disorder  about  the  bar- 
racks, first  attracted  our  attention;  when  at  the  moment,  the  English 
colours  that  were  seen  flying  at  the  signal  post  were  hauled  down,  and 
the  Russian  ensign  hoisted  in  their  place;  the  draw-bridge  was  taken 
up,  and  the  gates  of  the  fortress  closed.  These  alarming  signs  of  re- 
volt were  still  more  confirmed,  by  observing  the  riotous  soldiers 
'forcing  some  English  artillery- men  (about  twenty  of  whom  with  an 
officer  were  upon  duty  there)  to  load  and  point  the  guns  and  mortars 
on  the  city  of  Valette.  Some  men,  who  escaped  by  leaping  over  the 
walls,  brought  information  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  stated  that 
the  major  of  the  regiment  (Scbaemmelkettel)  in  attempting  to  quell 
the  mutiny,  was  dangerously  wounded ; the  Adjutant,  Schwaltz,  and 
another  officer  of  the  name  of  De  Watville,  inhumanly  murdered,  as 
well  as  an  artillery- man  who  refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
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magazine.  Several  privates  of  the  regiment  were  likewise  kllied  in/ 
the  commencement  of  these  disorders. 

The  British  troops  in  the  garrison  were  now  called  out,  and  the> 
39th  regiment  immediately  ordered  to  march  to  Fort  Ricazoli;*  the 
guns  of  Fort  Elmo,  which  commanded  the  position  of  the  mutineers,' 
were  manned  by  the  Royal  Artillery;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  an- 
nounce a resolution  to  quell  their  disorders  by  force.  The  Royal 
Maltese  regiment,  that  was  quartered  in  Citta  Vittoriosa,  first  arrived 
tinder  the  glacis  of  Ricazoli,  and  took  a position  protected  in  its  front 
by  some  stone  walls.  This  was  soon  joined  by  the  3yth.  General 
Villettes,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  at  this  time  received  a 
message  from  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny,  demanding  the  discharge 
of  the  regiment,  ships  to  convey  them  home,  some  money,  and  a free 
pardon,  otherwise  they  would  fire  on  the  city,  and  do  all  the  mischief 
possible.  They  were  answered,  that  the  General  could  not  treat  with 
rebellious  soldiers,  and  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion.  On 
the  morning  of  April  5th  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Angelo  were  manned 
by  seamen,  the  bastions  ofValette  which  overlooked  Ricazoli  were 
further  fortified  with  cannon,  breast-works  of  sand-bags  were  thrown 
lip  in  front,  and  every  piece  of  artillery  in  Malta  which  pointed  to- 
wards Fort  Ricazoli,  was  held  in  readiness  to  fire.  Tiiese  amounted 
in  all  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  besides 
which  twenty- four  large  mortars  were  loaded,  ; nd  elevated  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  shells.  On  the  land  side  the  blockade  of  the 
place  was  closely  maintained  by  a strong  body  of  troops.  But  all 
these  formidable  preparations  had  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  us  more 
anxiously  in  suspense,  which  continued,  without  any  orders  given  for 
active  measures,  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  it  proved  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  General  to  reduce  the  insurgents  by  famine.  Thii 
delay  rendered  them,  however,  more  bold  and  daring  in  their  designs; 
a spirit  of  union  and  system  was  already  manifest  in  their  operations, 
by  the  more  deliberate  precautions  that  were  observed  by  them  in 
pointing  their  guns  and  mortars,  and  bringing  out  a greater  number 
to  bear  upon  the  city.  In  short,  they  no  longer  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  in  a situation  to  be  commanded,  an  opinion  which  appear- 
ed too  evident  by  a second  message  they  sent  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
not  as  before,  to  demaud  a pardon,  but  to  demand  provisions  for  800 

‘ ' men> 


. • The  harbour  of  Malta  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  with  fortifications  ; and 
W hat  is  remarkable,  the  guns  that  are  distributed  upon  this  extensive  range  of 
batteries  can  almost  all  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  entrance.  This  is  very 
narrow,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  yards  wide.  On  the  two  points  of  land 
Which  compose  this  entrance  two  strong  fortresses  have  been  erected  ; that  oil 
the  eastern  shore  is  called  Fort  Ricazoli,  and  its  opposite  Fort  St.  Elmo.  The 
guns  of  the  latter  completely  command  the  former,  in  cousequeuce  of  the 
greater  elevation  of  its  site,  as  well  as  of  its  construction.  Fort  Ricazoli  is 
also  commanded  by  the  eastern  bastions  of  Valette,  by  the  saluting  battery  on 
the  hill  of  Sceberras,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  by  the  imposing  tiers 
of  cannon  on  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; and  again,  by  several  batteries  along  tl*e 
heights  of  Vittoriosa  and  Cotonnerc — thus  forming  in  the  whole  nearly  a coni' 
plett  circle  of  commanding  positions. 
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men,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  a tacit  signal  to 
fire  upon  Vallette.  This  message,  extravagant  as  it  was,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  an  order  to  return  the  fire  of  the  mutineers  the  in- 
stant it  should  be  commenced;  nor  did  their  growing  insolence  seem 
to  strike  the  General  with  any  other  idea  than  a more  cautious  deter- 
mination to  act  on  the  defensive.  However,  it  has  been  said,  and 

erohably  with  justice,  that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  was  influenced 
y considerations  of  prudence  and  humanity,  too  frequently  disre- 
garded by  idle  spectators,  or  by  persons  who  reason  too  superficially 
on  events  in  which  they  have  neither  personal  interest  nor  responsibi- 
lity to  influence  their  actions.  By  those,  therefore,  who  were  guided 
by  impartiality  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  it  was  maintained,  that 
though  General  Villettes  could  without  difficulty  have  dismantled  the 
fortress  of  Ricazoli,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender  in  a short  time,  by 
means  of  the  commanding  positions  in  his  power,  yet  that  such  a re- 
solution would  have  been  attended  with  melancholy  results.  It  was  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  would  render  the 
mutineers  desperate  enough  to  fire  both  their  mortars  and  great  guns 
on  the  city,  assassinate  all  the  officers  and  their  families  whom  they 
detained  with  the  artillerymen  as  hostages,  and,  lastly,  blow  up  the 
magazine  of  which  they  had  possession — thus  involving  in  one  general 
ruin  themselves,  and  all  those  of  their  comrades  who  still  remained 
attached  to  the  British  cause.  The  General,  therefore,  continued  firm 
hi  the  determination  he  had  taken  to  reduce  them  by  famine,  and  con* 
ttantly  declined  to  profit  by  tiie  zeal  and  ardour  of  all  the  garrison 
(who  eagerly  wished  for  an  assault)  confident  that  a delay  of  a few 
days  would  place  the  mutineers  in  his  power,  without  any  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  he  had  reason  to  fear  had  he  pursued  a 
different  line  of  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alledged,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  W'hich  it  is  imprudent  to  be  cautious,  and  what  appears  hu- 
manity proves  an  ill-timed  weakness;  where  slow  measures,  however 
justly  planned  and  wisely  executed,  must  give  place  to  bold  decision, 
the  only  effort  in  such  cases  that  renders  one  resolute  mind  superior  to 
the  fickle  efforts  and  impotent  designs  of  an  undetermined  multitude. 
Such  is  mutiny — and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  advocates  of 
military  discipline  and  of  national  honour  hesitated  not  to  affirm,  that 
the  indignity  offered  to  the  British  flag  should  instantly  have  been  re- 
sented by  force,  and  no  terms  listeued  to  till  this  had  re  occupied  its* 
former  station.  Neither  were  they  convinced  of  the  prudence  of  pas- 
sive measures,  maintaining  that  a prompt  fire  would  have  unsealed 
the  attempts  of  the  ringleaders,  as  yet  hardly  acquainted  with  their 
own  sentiments,  fluctuating  in  their  plans,  and  fearing  the  event 
of  whatever  measures  they  might  adopt.  They  were  led  also  to  be- 
lieve, that  a considerable  number  of  the  insurgeuts,  not  equally  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  the  mutiny,  would  of  course  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy, urged  not  only  by  a sense  of  duty,  but  by  the  more  immediate 
sense  of  safety,  to  which  a wel|* directed  fire  would  recall  them. 
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to  the  officers  and  others  who  were  detained  in  the  fortress,  it  has 
further  been  said,  that  the  same  prompt  measures  which  would  re- 
store order  would  likewise  save  them,  since,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  a speedy  surrender  of  the  fort  or  their  lives,  the  majority  of  the 
regiment  would  most  probably  be  happy  to  protect  their  officers,  in 
order  to  secure  their  own  pardon.  . 

Be  that  as  it  may,  early  on  the  6th  of  April  the  mutineers  had  once 
more  recourse  to  treaty.  An  officer,  whose  wife  was  retained  as  a 
pledge  of  his  return,  was  sent  to  the  General  with  a repetition  of 
their  former  demands.  The  message  was  of  course  an  useless  errand, 
though  the  bearer  of  it  served  to  impress  us  with  the  peculiar  horror 
of  his  situation.  He  returned  with  the  gloomy  reflection,  that  the 
failure  of  his  mission  might  probably  the  sooner  invblve  himself  and 
family  in  the  fate  that  seemed  too  surely  to  await  them  ! A few  hours 
after  it  appeared,  by  several  of  their  movements,  that  reflection, 
which  which  always  sooner  or  later  follows  the  commission  of  crimes, 
began  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  mutineers.  At  one  moment  a 
white  flag  was  hoisted  by  them,  the  next  it  was  lowered;  attempts 
Were  again  made  to  hoist  it,  evidently  intimating  that  a strong  party 
had  already  formed  in  opposition  to  the  turbulent.  Influenced  by  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  moved  by  a desire  to  extricate  the  officers 
and  their  families  from  their  horrid  situation,  the  General  again  sent 
several  respectable  men,  iu  company  with  some  Greek  priests,  to  urge 
the  mutineers  to  surrender,  and  trust  to  his  clemency.  It  was  in 
vain;  all  hopes  of  this  kind  were  at  an  end,  and  it  was  found  that  tliey 
still  persisted  in  their  former  demands  and  their  original  threats. 
Another  day  passed,  nothing  particular  occurred,  except  fruitless 
claims  on  one  hand  and  fruitless  expostulations  on  the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  to  our  great  surprize,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  were  allowed  to  depart  from  the  fortress.  After 
they  had  passed  the  ditch,  the  gates  were  immediately  closed  as  before. 
The  distress  that  the  mutineers  suffered  for  want  of  provisions  was  no 
longer  concealed.  In  the  despair  of  the  moment  they  loudly  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  threatened,  for  the  last  time,  to  end  the  affair  with  all 
the  horrors  which  their  madness  could  devise.  Tliev  demanded  pro- 
visions by  such  an  hour,  declaring  it  to  be  their  firm  resolution  in  case 
of  refusal  to  blow  up  themselves,  the  fort,  and  every  thing  contained 
in  it;  hut  scarcely  had  the  hour  expired,  when  another  message  ar- 
rived, by  which  we  learned  that  they  would  still  suspend  their  fate 
by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  ol  every  officer  and  Englishman  in 
the  lort,  to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  revenge  the  feelings  of  their 
disappointment.  Captain  Fade,  of  the  artillery,  whom  we  had 
daily  been  accustomed  to  see  on  a particular  angle  of  one  of  the  bas- 
tions ol  the  fort,  was  now  removed.  As  they  carried  him  away,  he 
by  signs  took  leave  of  the  British  officers  that  were  under  the  walls, 
and  threw  his  sword  and  sash  into  the  fosse  as  they  hurried  him  to 
his  late ! It  was  now  no  longer  expected  that  palliative  means  would 
be  persisted  in,  since  the  ostensible  object  of  such  measures  was  at  an 
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end.  In  short,  every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  a signal  froig  At  p*r 
lace  was  eagerly  looked  for  to  commence  a fire  from  all  the  batteries. 
Had  this  been  made,  I have  not  a doubt  that  every  gun  m Fort  Rica- 
zoli  would  have  been  disabled  in  a few  minutes.  The  day,  however, 
passed — nothing  effected  1 

(T o be  continued .) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenetum. 

answer  to  queries. 


Sir, 


YOUR  Querist  misconceives  the  passage  quoted  from  Ben 
Tonson  relative  to  j ingling  spurs,  in  page  145  0r  the  present  volume; 
"there  were  no  bells  appended  to  the  spurs,  as  he  supposes,  but  the  or- 
naments alluded  to  were  the  gilt  spurs  worn  by  the  numberless  poor 
knizhts  created  by  James  the  first,  the  rowels  of  which  were  inten- 
tionally so  loosely  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  that  they  caused 
the  jingling  described  by  the  poet;  and  it  is  the  subject  of  ridicule 
with  various  other  contemporary  dramatists.  Passarello,  the  clown 
inMarston's  “Malcontent,”  says,  he  “ utters  small  fragments,  os 
your  knight  courts  your  city  widow  with  Jingling  Ins  gilt  spurs,  ad- 
vancing his  rich-coloured  beard,  and  taking  tobacco.  One  of  these 
same  spurs  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  the  inspection  of  it  would 
completely  satisfy  your  correspondent  on  this  head.  You  and  I can 
remember  when  the  military  of  this  country  wore  their  spurs  so  low 
on  the  heel,  that  the  rowel  at  every  “foot-fall  created  a no.se  as 
ostentatiously  attractive  and  disgusting  as  the  foppish  practice  ridi- 

culed  J^^°njS°perfectly  correct  in  representing  Michael  Drayton 
. as  taving'published  in  , 693  a poem  entitled  “ Rowlaml’s  Sacrifice  to 
R,e  Nine  Muses.”  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1748,  or  the  8vo.  of  1753.  But  this  omission  is  not  the  only  one. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  these  collections  were  made  by  Oldys, 
with  less  than  his  usual  accuracy.  Besides  the  poem  above  referied  to, 
he  has  omitted  “Idea's  Mirrour,  Amours  m Quartozams,  4to.  1594, 
described  in  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  v.  290  “The  Harmon.e  of 
fhe  Church,  containing  Spiritual  Songs,  &c.”  4to.  15.91 ; and  many 
smaller  poems  scattered  in  the  miscellanies  of  h.s  time,  and  prefixed 

iy%  |Up  works  oi  Ins  Friends#  * a . 

Poor  Drayton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  upon  good  terms  with 

those  natrons  of  learning  the  booksellers.  In  one  of  his  Letters  to 
Drummond,  the  14th  of  April,  I0j9,  he  says,  “ I thank  you  my 
■ dear  sweet  Drummond,  for  your  good  opinion  of  Polyolbion.  have 
‘ done  twelve  books  more,  that  is,  from  the  18th  book,  which  was 
Kent  (if  you  note  it)  all  the  east  parts,  and  north  to  the  river  of 
Tweed-  but  it  lieth  by  me,  for  the  booksellers  and  I are  m terms ; 
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they  are  a company  of  base  knaves,  whom  I scorn  and  kick  at.”  The 
concluding  twelve  books  were  not  published  till  1622. 

Francis  Meres,  in  his  “ Wit's  Treasury,”  1598,  says,  u as  Aulus 
Persius  FLaccus  is  reported  among  all  writers  to  be  of  an  honest  life 
and  upright  conversation,  so  Michael  Drayton  (quern  toties  honoris  et 
amoris  causa  nomino)  among  schollers,  poets,  souldiers,  and  all  sorts  of 
people,  is  held  for  a man  of  virtuous  disposition,  honest  conversation, 
and  well-governed  carriage;  which  is  almost  miraculous  amoug  good 
wits  in  these  declining  and  corrupt  times.” 

It  is  painful  to  remark  the  obscurity  into  which  Drayton  had  sunk 
in  the  last  century.  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  speak* 
of  the  Polyolbion  as  the  work  of  one  Drayton;  and  Goldsmith,  when 
the  “ Citizen  of  the  World”  is  shewn  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  exclaims  with  astonishment,  “ Drayton  1 why  1 never  heard 
of  him  before  !”  , 

* It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  beautiful  epitaph  on  his 
monument,  which  is  with  hesitation  and  doubt  attributed  to  Ben 
Jonson  by  Whalley,  is  in  Ashmole’s  Museum,  article  A. *38,  ascribed 
to  Randolph,  author  of  “the  Muses’  Looking-glass.”  The  lines  may 
be  given — 

Po,  pious  marble,  let  thy  readers  know 
What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Drayton's  sacred  name;  whose  dust 
We  recommend  unto  thy  trust. 

. Protect  his  memory,  preserve  his  story, 

And  be  a lasting  monument  of  his  glorye. 

And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasury  of  his  name, 

• His  name,  which  cannot  fade,  shall  be 
. An  everlasting  monument  to  thee.  ..  J 

Octavius  Gilchiist. 


For  the  Alhenaum . 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDINBURGH, 

( concluded . ) 

The  state  of  political  opinion  in  Edinburgh  is  varied,  as  in  other 
places,  by  the  old  established  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory;  and  the 
character  and  opposition  of  the  parties,  arising  out  of  this  distinction, 
are  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  here  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  king-* 
dom.  The  Tory  or  Melville  party,  for  the  expressions  in  Scotland 
are  regarded  as  perfectly  identical,  is  certainly  predominant  both  in 
numbers  and  influence;  a circumstance  which  cannot  be  thought  sur- 
prizing,, when,  we  consider  how  important  is  the  operation  of  interest 
and  power  in  the  formation  of  political  character.  Of  the  fifteen 
Scotch  Judges,  it  is  confidently  said  that  eleven  owe  their  elevation, 

directly 
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Erectly  or  indirectly,  to  a connection  with  this  party ; and  the  exer- 
tion of  a similar  influence  in  the  distribution  of  other  high  offices,  as 
well  as  of  the  pensions  and  minor  gratuities  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  has  created  a phalanx  of  political  power  on  this  side 
of  the  question,  which  is  fully  competent  to  withstand  any  present 
attempts  at  its  dissolution.  The  Whig  party  in  Edinburgh  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  inconsiderable;  including  a number  of  individuals 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  enlightened  understandings,  and  for 
the  extent  and  value  of  their  literary  acquirements. 

The  places  for  religious  worship  in  Edinburgh  are  mijnerous;  and  if 
external  appearances  may  on  this  point  be  regarded  as  truly  indicative 
of  the  internal  feelings,  there  certainly  exists  among  the  inhabitants 
a much  more  general  and  animated  spirit  of  devotion  than  is  usually 
met  with  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  same  circumstance*  in-  ‘ 
' deed,  is  observable  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland ; the  churches 
are  almost  always  well  filled,  and  domestic  worship  is  frequent  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  Various  causes  may  have 
contributed  to  produce  this  effect;  the  national  character  of  the 
Scotch ; the  circumstances  attending  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
country;  and  the  peculiarities  connected  with  their  present  church 
establishment  and  mode  of  worship.  It  must  be  remarked,  however* 
that  this  comparative  strictness  of  religious  observances  in  Scotland 
is  in  a state  of  gradual  decline;  and,  in  Edinburgh  particularly,  many 
circumstances,  which  were  formerly  reprobated  as  gross  improprieties 
of  conduct,  are  now  tolerated  by  all  but.  a few  of  the  most  rigid  of 
its  inhabitants.  A walk  on  Sunday  evening  is  considered  as  a per- 
fectly allowable  amusement ; and  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  diversions  of  the  theatre  with  that  horror  which  the 
anathemas  and  interdictions  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  formerly  in- 
spired. Whether  the  change  is  to  be  contemplated  as  a deviation 
from  the  due  simplicity  and  propriety  of  religious  conduct,  or  as  a ra- 
tional relief  from  the  errors  of  a superstitious  age,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  determine. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Scotland  are  strictly  Calvinistic; 
and  the  frequency  of  their  introduction  into  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
would  rank  a large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  clergy  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  preachers,  to  which  in  England  the  term  evangelical  is  usually 
applied.  This  characteristic  distinction  is  pointed  out  in  Scotland  by 
the  more  appropriate  denominations  of  the  wild  and  mnderale  parties; 
the  former  thundering  forth  all  the  terrors  of  its  orthodoxy;,  the  lat- 
ter, to  use  the  language  of  the  Ayrshire  poet, 

* 

* . * 

--  - - ■ Opening  out  its  cauld  harangues 
Ou  practice  and  on  morals. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Scotch  church -is  the  place  where  the 
respective  strength  of  these  parties  is  brought  into  most  active  com- ' 
petition.  At  this  meeting,  which  is  held  annually  in  Edinburgh,  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  talents  and  elo- 
quence 
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quence  of  the  Scotch  clergy;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger  from  this  observation 
would  be  decidedly  in  their  favour.  In  a celebrated  case  which  oc- 
curred about  two  years  ago,  the  doctrine  of  Causation  was  discussed 
in  this  assembly,  in  a manner  which  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
ability  of  the  members,  however  it  might  be  considered  with  a refer- 
ence to  their  character  as  pastors  of  a Christian  churrh. 

Besides  the  several  places  of  public  worship  connected  with  the 
Scotch  establishment,  and  the  numerous  meeting-houses  of  different 
classes  of  dissenters,  there  are  in  Edinburgh  two  or  three  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  old  episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  are  retained 
all  the  ancient  forms  of  this  establishment.  One  of  the  bishops  re- 
sides in  the  town,  and  perforins  regularly  the  duties  of  his  ministerial 
office.  There  are  likewise  in  Edinburgh  three  chapels  of  the  English 
episcopal  establishment,  where  the  form  of  worship  is  similar  in 
every  respect  to  that  observed  in  England.  The  organs  in  these  cha- 
pels were  formerly  objects  of  extreme  abhorrence  to  the  rigid  among 
the  presbyterians;  and,  even  yet,  the  opprobrious  name  of  the 
whisUing  kirk  testifies  the  dislike  of  the  common  people  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  a relic  of  catholic  superstition.  This  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  on  the  wane,  that  it  is  probable  not  many  years  will 
elapse  before  the  organ  is  admitted  even  into  the  churches  of  the 
Scotch  establishment.  If  the  various  artifices  of  eloquence  are  em- 
ployed to  excite  the  religious  feelings  of  an  audience,  there  surely  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  the  attempt  to  kindle  the  glow  of  devotion  by 
the  inspiring  influence  of  musical  sound.  The  only  plausible  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  the  organ  arises  from  the  possibility  of  its 
interference  with  vocal  music ; and,  if  we  consider  what  is  actually 
the  case  in  most  of  the  English  churches,  the  objection  will  appear 
Hot  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 

In  a sketch  of  this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a minute 
account  of  the  different  literary  institutions  of  Edinburgh,  or  to  pur- 
sue to  any  length  the  various  remarks  which  objects  of  this  descrip- 
lion  naturally  suggest  to  the  mind.  The  college,  however,  being  the 
most  extensive  and  important  of  these  institutions,  seems  to  require  a 
more  particular  attention;  and,  I trust,  a few  observations  upon  its 
present  state  and  system  of  education  will  not  be  found  uninterest- 
ing. 

The  university  of  Edinburgh  was  established  in  the  year  1582,  by 
a royal  charter  from  King  James  VI.  and  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent has  been  progressively  advancing  in  its  reputation  as  a school  of 
literature  and  science.  The  buildings  connected  with  this  institution 
are  situated  in  the  Old  Town,  on  the  most  southerly  of  the  three 
ridges.  They  were  originally  constructed  on  so  small  a scale,  and 
their  plan  was  found  so  unsuitable  to  the  subsequent  prosperous  state 
#f  the  college,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  some  years  ago  to  erect  a 
new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  professors  and  students. 
A subscription  was  accordingly  opened,  a part  of  the  old  structure 
was  removed,  and  the  erection  of  a new  one  commenced,  under  the 
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directions  of  Mr.  Adam,  as  ah  architect.  The  plan,  however,  Was 
so  extensive,  and  so  many  unforeseen  obstacles  occurred  to  its  execu- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  the  subscription,  and 
a subsequent  royal  donation  of  10,0001.  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ing still  remains  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  will  continue  so,  unless 
some  considerable  assistance  is  afforded  by  parliament  for  its  com- 
pletion. At  present  the  college  business  is  conducted  in  what 
remains  of  the  old  building,  and  in  that  part  of  the  new  structure 
which  has  been  finished.  The  whole  assemblage  of  buildings  has  a 
motley,  irregular  appearance,  and  is  destitute  of  many  of  those  ac- 
commodations which  are  required  by  the  present  state  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  plan. or  education  pursued  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  mate* 
rially  differs  from  that  adopted  in  the  English  universities;  and  & 
comparison  of  their  respective  merits  might  form  an  interesting  and 
important  subject  of  discussion.  At  Edinburgh  the  students  have 
much  less  individual  connection  with  the  university  than  is  the  case  at 
Oxford  ur  Cambridge;  they  are  dispersed  in  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  no  direct  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them  to 
attend  to  the  daily  business  of  the  college.  In  this  respect,  perhaps, 
too  much  licence  is  allowed  to  a body  of  yonng  men,  many  of  whom 
have  never  before  been  dependent  on  their  own  guidance,  and  who 
are  without  those  connections  in  the  place  which  might  steady  theif 
habits  of  industry,  arid  preserve  them  from  the  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion to  which  their  situation  presents  so  many  allurements.  It  may 
be  remarked  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed  from  each  other,  takes  away  one  strong  temptation  to  disso- 
luteness of  conduct,  and  that  by  this  entire  freedom  from  restriction; 
they  are  frequently  enabled  to  form  connections  in  the  town,  which  are 
highly  conducive  to  their  improvement  as  well  as  temporary  gratifica- 
tion. From  what  has  been  said  before  of  the  general  state  of  society 
in  Edinburgh,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  latter  circumstance  is  of  pe- 
culiar importance  in  this  place.  Among  a particular  class  of  the  in- 
habitants, more  especially,  a cast  of  conversation  prevails  in  the  com- 
mon visiting  parties,  which  renders  an  admission  to  them  highly  de- 
sirable for  the  young  student.  Instruction  cannot  obtain  access  to  thie 
mind  under  a more  pleasing  form  than  that  of  colloquial  intercourses 
nor  does  knowledge,  tfiiis  acquired,  lose  any  of  its  permanency  by  the 
almost  insensible  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

The  business  of  the  university  is  entirely  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  lectures,  delivered  by  professors  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature.  The  number  of  professors  is  about 
thirty,  of  whom  eleven  are  connected  with  the  several  branches  of 
medical  study,  three  with  the  divinity  classes,  and  three  with  those 
pf  law.  The  remainder  are  occupied  with  the  classes  of  general  lite- 
rature, the  languages,  logic,  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  See.  As  the  emoluments  of  the  different  professors  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  fees  they  receive  from  the  students,  a spirit 
of  individual  exertion  is  created  among  them,  eminently  favourable  to 
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•the  general  interests  of  the  college.  It  is  worthy  of  remirk,  that  the 
existence  of  a different  system  in  a neighbouring  Scotch  university  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  extreme  verge  of  annihilation; 
so  true  is  the  old  proverbial  saying,  that  “ money  makes  the  mare  to 
go,”  even  where  literature  is  the  subject  of  the  personiiication.  The 
usual  fee  at  Edinburgh  to  each  course  of  lectures  is  three  guineas,  in- 
dependently of  some  small  gratuities  to  the  porter  who  attends  at  the 
lecture-rooin.  The  courses  contiuue  during  the  whole  of  the  session, 
or  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  April  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  few  which  are  given  during  the  summer  months  are  usually 
of  shorter  duration.. 

1 have  no  means  of  stating  with  exactness  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  college  of  Edinburgh;  but  taking  the  average  of  the  last 
live  years,  it  certainly  would  not  fall  much  below  fifteen  hundred.  Of 
this  number  it  is  probable  that  about  six  hundred  are  occupied  in  the 
study  of  physic,  three  hundred  in  the  studies  of  divinity  and  law, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  acquirement  of  the  languages  and  of  general 
literature.  Very  little  distinction  with  respect  to  college  forms  is  made 
among  these  different  classes  of  students.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  all  those  who  wish  it  go  through  the  ceremony  of  matri- 
culation, which  consists  simply  in  the  enrolment  of  the  name  in  the 
college  books,  accompanied  by  a small  donation  from  each  individual 
to  the  public  library  of  the  university.  The  society  of  the  students 
among  themselves  is  determined,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  pursuits 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  students  of  medicine,  divinity  and 
law,  regarded  as  bodies,  have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and 
* differ  very  considerably  in  many  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Those  engaged  in  the  studies  of  divinity  and  law,  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  natives  of  Scotland;  a natural  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  Scotch  church  and  judicial  establishments.  In  the 
Latin  and  Cteek  classes  the  greater  number  of  the  students  are  very 
young,  and  belong  principally  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh. 

As  a school  of  medicine,  this  university  undoubtedly  ranks  higher 
than  any  other  at  present  in  existence.  The  important  and  valuable 
labours  of  Cullen,  of  Black,  and  of  other  celebrated  contemporary 
teachers,  are  now  indeed  for  ever  closed  ; but  the  various  branches  oi* 
medical  education  are  still  conducted  with  a degree  of  ability,  spirit, 
and  industry  which  continues  to  this  department  all  the  reputatiou  it 
formerly  enjoyed.  A sufficient  testimony  is  borne  to  this  fact  by  the 
increase  which  has  progressively  taken  place  in  the  number  of  the 
medical  students ; an  increase  too  considerable,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
accounted  lor  by  a reference  to  any  causes  external  to  the  state  of  the 
university.  Among  the  professors  connected  with  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  there  are  six  who  are  distinctly  named  the 
Jacuity^  and  who  possess  some  peculiar  rights  in  the  college.  A stu- 
dent, proposing  to  take  out  a medical  degree,  must  previously  attend 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  each  qf  these  prolessors;  and,  at 
the  period  of  graduation,  is  submitted  to  their  examinations,  as  a text 
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or  his  admission  or  non-admission  to  the  honours  of  a diploma.,  The 
professorships,  thus  distinguished,  are  those  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
materia  tnedica,  the  practice  of  physic,  physiology,  and  botany.  Ex- 
cepting the  botanical  class,  which  opens  in  May,  the  business  of  all 
these  classes  is  conducted  during  the  six  months  of  the  winter  session. 
The  anatomical  theatre  is  situated  in  the  new  part  of  the  college  build- 
ings, and  is  remarkable  for  its  spaciousness  and  elegance.  The  dis- 
secting-room attached  to  it  is  large,  and  possesses  all  the  requisite 
conveniences;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
subjects  for  dissection  renders  Edinburgh  very  greatly  inferior  to  Lon- 
dou  as  a school  for  practical  anatomy ; and  it  is  a general  custom  with 
the  young  men  who  take  degrees  in  this  university  to  pass  a winter  in 
the  English  metropolis,  either  before  or  subsequent  to  graduation. 
The  present  professor  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Monro,  sen.  has  occupied  the 
chair  during  a period  of  about  fifty  years,  but  now  gives  only  the  sur- 
gical part  of  the  course,  the  anatomical  demonstration  being  conduct- 
ed by  his  son,  Dr.  Alex.  Monro.  The  course  of  chemistry  at  Edin- 
burgh is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other  delivered  in  the  kingdom. 
Dr.  Hope,  the  present  professor,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Dr. 
Black,  conjoins  to  a thorough  understanding  of  his  subject  a neatness, 
and  facility  of  experiment,  which  render  his  lectures  on  this  import- 
ant branch  of  science  more  than  usually  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  lecture- room  is  not  large,  but  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  accommodate  a 
very  considerable  audience;  a measure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
number  of  students  generally  attending  this-  course.  Of  the  other 
medical  lectures  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are  those  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  delivered  by  Dr.  Gregory.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
deservedly  attained  the  highest  celebrity  as  a physician,  is  known  to 
the  literary  world  by  a metaphysical  work,  directed  principally 
against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  which  he  labours  to  convict  the 
supporters  of  this  doctrine  of  wilful  misapprehension  and  inaccuracy 
of  statement,  and  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their  principles  by  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  as  well  as  by  arguments  derived  irora  the  nature^ 
and  attributes  of  the  human  mind.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Dr.  Gregory’s  metaphysical  talents,  his  merits  as  a medical  teacher 
are  certainly  very  great,  his  lectures  being  rendered  particularly  va- 
luable to  the  student  by  the  abundance  of  practical  information  which 
they  contain. 

The  examinations  for  degrees  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  are  con- 
ducted with  a strictness  and  impartiality  extremely  creditable  to  the 
professor,  and  very  favourable  at  the  same  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
university.  The  importance  of  guarding  the  public  against  the  im- 
positions of  pretended  medical  skill  may  readily  be  appreciated;  and 
no  method  appears  so  well  calculated  to  eflect  this  end  as  the  test  of  a 
fair  and  liberal  examination,  which,  while  it  excludes  the  pretensions 
of  ignorance,  may  give  their  due  value  to  the  information  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  industrious  student.  The  number  of  graduates  at  Edin- 
burgh has  been  progressively  increasing  since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  medical  school*  and  at  the  present  periqd  not  unfrequeutly  e*- 
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ceeds  forty  annually,  of  whom,  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  stu- 
dents compose  about  a fifth  part.  The  examinations  are  all  conducted 
in  the  Latin  language;  a practice  which,  though  disadvantageous  on 
some  accounts,  is  not  without  its  .general  utility.  The  first  examina- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  principal  ordeal  of  the  abilities  of  the  can- 
didate, takes  place  privately  at  the  houses  of  one  or  other  of  the  faculty; 
the  remainder  are  conducted  publicly  in  the  library  of  (he  uni  verity; 
but,  though  more  formal,  are  of  much  less  real  importance  and  difli- 
. cully  to  the  graduate. 

The  reputation  of  Edinburgh,  as  a school  of  divinity  and  law,  if 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  though  more  confined  than  that  which  it 
derives  from  the  conduct  of  the  medical  department.  The  greater 
number  of  young  men  who  enter  into  the  church  of  Scotland,  remain 
for  some  years  in  the  divinity  hall  here,  as  a preparation  for  the  active 
duties  of  the  an  in  isle  rial  office,  studying  the  general  doctriues  of  reli- 
gion, and  exercising  themselves  in  pulpit  composition  and  delivery. 
A good  deal  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  prevails  at  present  among  thii 
class  of  students;  all,  no  doubt,  destined  to  the  future  edification  and 
" improvement  of  the  people,  with  the  generality  of  whom  a preacher 
of  the  wild  par  ly  seldom  fails  of  obtaining  credit.  Connected  with 
the  department  of  divinity,  are  professorships  of  church  history  and 
Hebrew  : the  latter  study,  however,  is  by  no  means  m present  vogue 
among  the  divines  of  the  Scotch  church ; less  so,  perhaps,  than  is 
consistent  with  its  importance  as  a means  of  scriptural  reference.  As 
a school  of  law,  Edinburgh  derives  great  advantages  from  the  facility 
of  access  to  the  judicial  courts,  which  are  open  duriug  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  session.  The  lectures  on  Scotch  law  are  delivered 
.dv  Mr.  Hume,  nephew  to  the  historian,  and  are  held  in  considerable 
estimation;  there  are,  besides,  lectures  on  civil  and  public  law,  deli* 
vered  by  professors  «t  these  respective  departments. 

Auioug  the  classes  of  general  literature  in  this  university,  none  has 
acquired  such  high  and  deserved  celebrity  as  that  of  moral  philosophy, 
conducted  by  professor  Stewart.  An  anonymous  tribute  of  applause 
could  add  liule  to  the  reputation  which  this  gentleman  has  obtained  as 
an  acute  enquirer  into  moral  and  metaphysical  truths;  as  au  eloquent 
and  animated  teacher  of  philosophy;  as  the  accomplished  and  feeling 
biographer  of  departed  merit..  In  no  respect,  certainly,  are  the  talents 
ot  Mr.  Stewart  more  eminently  conspicuous  than  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  as  a professor.  The  subject  entrusted  to  his  care  is 
one  of  peculiar  importance  and  difficulty:  interesting  to  every  iudiviV. 
dual  of  mankind,  it  iuvolves  questions  of  so  complex  and  intricate  a 
nature,  that  its  verbal  elucidation  c m only  be  expected  from  a combi- 
nation of  the  most  rare  and  imposing  talents.  Mr.  Stewart's  excel- 
lence as  a lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  is  principally  derived  from 
three  circumstances;  the  accuracy  and  proportion  displayed  in  his  ar- 
rangement ui  subjects;  the  facility  with  which  he  invests  his  ideas  in 
all  the  elegancies  of  language;  and  the  extreme  copiousness  aud  beauty 
of  the  illustrations  which  lie  always  leuds  to  the  immediate  object  of 
discussion.  lu  these  points,  perhaps,  his  merits  are  unequalled.  If 
j . . ' any 
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any  flaw  is  discoverable  in  his  philosophical  character,  it  is  a too  rigid 
adherence  to  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Dr.  Reid,  who,  though  he 
was  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  man,  and  the  founder  of  a distinct 
school  of  philosophy,  cannot  certainly  be  ranked  among  the  metaphy- 
sicians of  the  first  class;  his  frequent  misapprehension  of  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  other  opponents,  ever  hanging  as  a dead  weight  upon  his 
reputation.  : in  coincidence  with  this  school,  professor  Stewart  pub- 
licly opposes  the  ancient  theory  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  modernized 
doctrine  of  materialism  and  philosophical  necessity ; w hile  he  admits 
the  principle  of  common  sense  as  a valid  and  competent  authority  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature.  Any  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
several  opinions  would  be  totally  foreign  to  my  present  object. 

Of  the  other  classes  of  general  literature  in  this  university,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  that  of  natural  philosophy,  conducted  by  pro- 
fessor Playfair,  whose  reputation  as  a man  of  science  has  been  de- 
cidedly established  by  his  \ ery  elegant  and  ingenious  illustrations  of  the 
Huttoniau  theory.  In  the  conduct  of  this  class,  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  elucidation  of  physical  truths  by  mathematical  reasoning; 
a method  of  enquiry  truly  interesting  in  itself,  and  highly  important 
to  the  student  from  the  accuracy  and  arrangement  which  it  gives  to  his 
ideas.  The  mathematical  chair  of  the  university  is  at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  a gentleman  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his 
excellent  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat;  in  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  nature  of  the  deductive  reasoning,  w'e  certainly  find 
proofs  of  an  unexampled  ingenuity  and  precision  of  experiments.  It 
was  on  a note  attached  to  this  work  that  a party  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergy  grounded  their  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leslie  to 
the  mathematical  chair,  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
a Jow,  self-interested,  and  vindictive  spirit,  lor  which  no  circumstance 
can  plead  an  adequate  apology. 

. The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes 
at  Edinburgh  very  much  resemble  those  of  common  schools;  and  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  latter  language  are  taught  in  the  college  by  the 
professor  of  this  department.  Though  a certain  degree  of  classical 
acquirement  is  more  extensively  diffused  in  Scotland  than  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
good  classical  scholars  is  much  more  considerable  among  the  English ; 
a circumstance  w’hich  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the  greater  va- 
riety of  studies  comprehended  within  the  plan  of  education  at  the 
Scotch  universities.  The  question  of  comparative  advantage  here 
may  admit  of  some  doubt;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable, that  the  system  pursued  in  Scotland  lias  a more  powerful  effect 
in  quickening  the  intellectual  exertions,  and  in  giving  clearness,  com- 
prehension, and  precision  to  the  ideas  ol  the  youthlul  student.  The 
classical  departmeut  at  Edinburgh  lias  lately  sustained  a great  loss  irt 
the  death* of  professor  Dalzel;  w hose  merits  as  an  accomplished  Greek 
scholar  were  universally  acknowledged  and  admired. 

The  celebrity  of  Edinburgh,  as  a school  lor  education,  is  not,  how- 
ever, derived  solely  from  the  excellence  *of- its  college  institutions. 
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Several  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered,  during  both  the  winter  and 
summer  sessions,  by  individuals  who  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  university,  but  are  dependent  entirely  on  their  own  exertions, 
or  on  the  eminence  they  may  have  acquired  in  the  branches  of  science 
which  they  respectively  teach.  The  very  valuable  courses  of  cbemis* 
try,  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Murray,  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  support  and  prosperity  of  the  medical  school ; while  their 
equally  important  labours,  as  systematic  writers  on  this  subject,  have 
aided  in  no  slight  degree  the  diffusion  of  science,  which  is  now 
come  an  essential  requisite  to  every  scheme  of  liberal  education.  Hr. 
Murray's  lectures  on  pharmacy,  and  the  course  of  anatomy  delivered  ' 
by  Dr,  Barclay,  are  likewise  extremely  valuable  with  a reference  to 
the  character  of  Edinburgh  as  a school  for  medicine.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman published,  some  time  ago,  a new  scheme  of  anatomical  no- 
menclature, which  promises  to  be  productive* of  considerable  advan- 
tage by  the  greater  facility  which  it  affords  to  the  labours  of  the  stu- 
dent. ; 

Among  the  other  literary  establishments  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal 
Society  undoubtedly  assumes  the  principal  place,  whether  we  consider 
the  respectability  of  its  members,  or  the  general  importance  of  the 
transactions  of  the  institution.  For  some  time  past  the  attention  of 
this  society  has  been  principally  directed  to  subjects  of  geological  en- 
quiry; and  much  very  interesting  discussion  took  place  during  the  last 
winter  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Huttonian  and  Wernerian 
theories  of  the  earth.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  doctrine  derive 
many  advantages  from  the  accurate  and  comprehensive  system  of  geo- 
gnosy constructed  by  the  celebrated  professor  of  Freyberg,  whose  per- 
severing industry  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  mineralogical 
facts  may  well  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  first  of  our  modern  phi- 
losophers. Mr.  Jameson,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Edinburgh 
college,  and  Dr.  Thomson,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  are  warm  and 
zealous  supporters  of  this  system;  and  the  best  account  of  it,  hitherto 
given,  may  be  fourd  in  the  third  edition  of  the  System  of  Chemistry 
published  by  the  latter.  The  Huttonian  theory  is  likewise  most  ably 
supported  in  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  by  the  number  as  by  the  dis- 
tinguished abilities  ^nd  scientific  eminence  of  its  advocates.  Sir  James 
Hall,  Mr.  piayfair,  and  Dr.  Hope  are  among  the  most  active  adhe- 
rents to  this  system,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  they  have  respectively 
contributed  by  their  experiments,  writings,  and  mineralogical  obser- 
vations. The  discoveries  made  by  Sir  James  Hall  on  the  effects  of 
beat  modified  by  compression,  while  they  authorize  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  Huttonian  principles,  have  thoroughly  established  his 
own  credit  as  an  ingenious  and  accurate  experimentalist.  - 

In  speaking  of  the  literary  institutions  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  be 
improper  not  to  notice  the  societies  established  for  the  verbal  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  literature  and  science*  These  are  very  numerous, 
and  arc  attended  not  merely  by  the  students,  but  by  many  respectable 
and  well-informed  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  principal  among 
them  is  the  Medical  Society,  which  was  established  by  royal  charter 
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about  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  since  that  time  progressively  increase 
ed  in  reputation  and  general  usefulness.  The  meetings  are  held  once 
a week  in  rooms  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  the  discussions  are 
not  uufrequently  characterized  by  a degree  of  animation  and  ability 
highly  creditable  to  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  At  the  time  of 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Cullen  and  Brown,  the  warmth 
and  agitation  produced  by  this  question  extended  themselves  to  the 
debates  in  the  Medical  Society,  and  that  transition  took  place  from 
Sober  reasoning  to  indignant  anger  which  is  so  well  described  by 
Horace; 

Jam  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiera  verti  caepit  jocus. 

Connected  with  this  institution  is  a large  and  valuable  medical  li- 
brary* the  management  of  which  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely judicious  and  liberal.  In  the  Speculative  Society,  which  is 
second  to  the  Medical  in  point  of  reputation,  the  subjects  of  discussion 
are  of  a more  general  nature,  including  the  various  questions  in  meta- 
physics, political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  the  belles-lettres.  The 
greater  number  of  its  members  are  either  studying  or  actually  engaged , 
in  the  business  of  the  law.  Not  a few  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
have  served  their  apprenticeship,  as  critics,  in  this  society,  where  the 
detection  of  actual  errors,  or  the  distortion  of  an  argument  to  create 
them,  are  the  principal  and  most  immediate  objects  of  individual  ex- 
ertion. 

I have  r<ow,  Sir,  completed  the  sketch  which  I proposed  to  give  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Scotch  metropolis.  Many,  doubtless,  are  its 
imperfections  and  omissions;  but  if  it  should  succeed  in  entertaining 
for  a few  minutes  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  my  end  will  be  an- 
swered, and  all  my  wishes  on  the  subject  completely  gratified.  With 
the  expression  of  my  earnest  hopes  for  the  success  of  your  Magazine, 

I remain,  Sir,  your’s,  See. 

Amicus. 


ADDITION  TO  A GRAMMATICAL  DISCUSSION  CONTINUED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

Sir,  ' . . : 

IN  my  late  strictures  on  the  paper  entitled,  “A  Gramma- 
tical Discussion,”  which  was  published  in  the  Sth  number  of  the 
Atheoseiim,  I omitted  to  notice  an  error,  as  I conceive  it  to  be,  of  the 
writer  of  that  paper.  The  point  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  sub- 
ject before  the  public  v and  1 therefore  take  the  liberty  of  offering  my 
sentiments  upon  it,  and  of  supplying  my  former  deficiency. 

The  writer  to  whom  1 refer  asserts,  at  p.  128  of  the  Athenaeu{n« 
that  he  “ could  not  admit  the  propriety  of  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing— 44 1 wish  to  have  written,”  44 1 wished  to  have  written,”  &x. 
which,  he  says,  are  in  pointed  contradiction  to  the  rule,  that  44  all 
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verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must  inva^ 
riably  be  followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of  the  infini- 
tive.” I am  not  able  to  perceive  in  what  respect  the  recited  phrase** 
of  wishing  to  have  written,  &:c.  contradict  the  rule  just  mentioned. 
If  to  wish  and  to  desire , have  precisely  the  same  meaning,  then  indeed 
there  is  a manifest  incongruity  -between  the  rule  and  the  phrase* 
which  have  been  noticed ; and  that  they  have  the  same  meaning  must 
be  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I allude;  for  on  no  other 
ground  can  his  objection  be  supported.  But  I must  beg  leave  to  as* 
sert,  that  these  verbs  are  not  always  of  the  same  import,  and  that  the 
difference  in  their  signification  is  of  such  a nature  as  will  justify  both 
the  rule  and  the  phrases  which  have  been  quoted,  and  exempt  them 
from  every  species  of  contradiction.  The  act  of  desiring  always  re- 
fers to  the  future;  it  never  retrospects.  The  act  of  wishing  some? 
limes  refers  to  the  past,  sometimes  to  the  future.  Thus  we  write* 
•4  He  desires  to  see  me,”  44  He  desired  to  see  me  **  I wish  to  see 
him,”  “I  wish  that  I had  seen  him;”  but  we  never  write,  44  I desire 
that  I had  seen  him.”  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say,  44 1 wish  that  I 
bad  written  yesterday,”  44 1 wished  that  I had  written  before;”  but 
no  person  who  speaks  English  says,  44 1 desire  that  I had  written  yes- 
terday,” 44 1 desired  that  I had  written  before.”  This  distinction  itt 
the  meaning  and  application  of  these  words  is  sufficient  to  justify  thfe' 
phrases  in  question ; 41  1 wish  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,*^*4  t 
then  wished  to  hm'e  written  to  him  sooner;”  at  the  same  time  that  it 
shews  the  propriety  t>f  the  rule,  44  That  all  verbs  expressive  of  desire * 
must  invariably  be  followed  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive.” 

But  how  justifiable  soever,  in  a strictly  grammatical  point  of  view* 
may  be  the  phrase  44 1 wish  to  have  written,”  I do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  it  is  an  eligible  or  a polite  mode  of  expression.  Om  this  subject 
I,  concur  in  sentiment  with  Murray,  who  says,  in  page  183  of  his 
grammar,*  that,  44  though  the  sentence  may  be  strictly  proper,  yet 
it  would  be  more  perspicuous  and  forcible,  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  practice  of  good  writers,  to  give  the  expression  a different  turn, 
and  say,  44 1 wish  that  I had  written-to  him  sooner.” 

I am  persuaded  that  the  ingenious  wrriter,  whose  opinion  and  objec- 
tion I have  freely  combated  in  this  discussion,  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I have  done  it  with  all  the  feeling  of  respect  which  is 
due  to  a person  of  his  talents  and  learning.  I presume,  too,  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Athenaeum  will  consider  the  point  in  question  of  sufficient 
literary  importance  to  ensure  this  attempt  to  elucidate  it  a place  in  his 
truly  classical  publication.  . . ..  . --.±  a 

* . ...  . . . ~ . .ft. 

• The  twelfth,  or  any  subsequent  edition.  > 
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- ' For  the  A then#  urn. 

ON  .NATIONAL  MORALITY. 

. Sir,  * . . 

I PRESUME  that  the  fondness  for  the  supposed  character 
of  savage  man,  which  not  long  ago  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings 
of  certain  sentimental  philosophers,  has  now  pretty  well  subsided; 
and  that  thinking  persons  in  general  are  convinced,  that  the  selfish 
principle,  when  uuconirouled  by  laws  and  the  habits  of  civilization, 
will  preponderate  in  such  a degree  as  to  render  the  human  animal 
little  different  from  the  brutal  in  moral  action.  In  every  savage  tribe 
the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak,  the  male  over  the  female,  the  pa- 
rent over  the  child.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  only  the  self-love  of 
an  associated  community  which  can  keep  within  due  bounds  the  self- 
love  of  individuals.  Government  alone  prevents  that  state  of  warfare 
among  mankind,  which  (however  unwilling  moralists  may  he  to  admit 
the  fact)  is  indisputably  the  natural  state  of  the  species. 

If  proof  were  wanting  that  nothing  but  the  controul  of  superior 
power  can  be  relied  on,  generally,  for  restraining  men  from  acts  of 
injustice,  it  might  readily  be  found  in  iIkj  couduct  of  nations,  even  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized,  towards  each  other.  All  large  anti 
independent  communities  are  in  the  state  of  nature  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  there  is  no  common  judge  or  umpire  in  their  disputes  who 
can  command  submission  to  his  decisions.  \Ve  therefore  see  that  the 
jus  gentium  of  closet  jurists  and  politicians,  however  it  may  iu  argu- 
ment be  grounded  upou  the  common  good  of  mankind,  is  a mere 
ejead  letter  in  jts  application.  No  people  that  feels  itself  strong 
enough  to  enforce  an  undue  advantage  over  a neighbour  is  ever  bouuri 
by  it;  no  weak  state  can  ever  avail  itself  of  its  deteiuiMiatious  iu  op- 
position to  the  will  of  a powerful  one. 

It  is  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  nothing  absolutely  new 
occurs  in  the  affairs  pf  the  world,  but  that  ail  is  repetition.  Yet  if 
ever  the  face  of  Europe  wore  a peculiar  aspect,  it  is,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  time ; and  one  of  its  characteristics  is  that  national  justice  is 
more  openly  and  flagrantly  disregarded,  and  the  maxim  that  power 
makes  right  is  more  unblushiugly  maintained,  than  many  single  period 
since  the  decicusiou  of  barbarism.  • 'c  he  plea  of.  necessity,  justly 
called  the  tyrant’s  law,  is  held  to  justify  the  most  atrocious  violations 
of  equity  and  good  faith;  and  of  the  existence  of  that  necessity  the 
offending  party  assumes  the  sole  judgment.  It  it  impossible  that 
anarchical  principles  can  be  carried  further. 

Were  governments  capable  of  looking  beyond  the  present  emer- 
gency, they  would  probably  become  sensible,  that  by  thus  subverting 
all  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  they  are  setting  an  example  to 
their  own  subjects  infinitely  more  mischievous  than  the  defeat  of  any 
political  schemes.  As,  when  they  promote  state-lotteries,  it  is  absurd 
in  them  to  think  of  checking  the  spirit  of  private  gambling ; so,  whea 
irhey  invade  the  territory,  and  seize  the  property  of  unoffending  neigh- 
bours, 
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hours,  upon  no  other  pretext  than  their  own  interest,  they  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  preaching  of  their  clergy,  or  the  admonitions 
of  their  magistrates,  should  be  efficacious  in  controuling  private  ra- 
pine. . They  appeal  to  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  strongest,  for- 
getting that  the  governed  are  always  stronger  than  the  governors*  No 
evil  that  a nation  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a foreign  foe  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, comparable  to  the  loss  of  its  character  among  other  nations,  and 
the  depravation  of  its  morals  at  home.  These  are  radical,  permanent 
evils ; whereas  the  dangers  attempted  to  be  averted,  or  the  benefits  to 
he  gained,  by  acts  of  injustice,  are  often  temporary,  partial,  or  ima- 
ginary. The  true  lover  of  his  country  suffers  a heartfelt  pang  when 
he  sees  her  plunge  into  guilt  and  infamy,  which  he  would  be  ready  to 
redeem  by  any  personal  privation;  but  the  ambitious  statesman  in  his 
cabinet,  and  the  commercial  speculator  in  his  counting-house,  is  in- 
accessible to  such  feelings,  and  by  them  is  the  fate  of  nations  decided. 

. Phocion. 


ON  THE  SOPORIFIC  QUALITY  OF  LETTUCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  At  hen  (Bum. 

Sir, 

PERMIT  me,  through  the  channel  of  the  Athenaeum,  to 
Inform  Lactuca , that  the  soporific  quality  of  Lettuce  has  not  hitherto 
passed  unnoticed.  In  ray  younger  days  the  medicines  of  Sir  John  Hill 
. were  in  great  repute;  but  “sic  transit  gloria  mundi,”  they  are  now, 
I believe,  almost  unknown  to  the  venders  of  quack  medicines  (I  beg 
pardon  for  speaking  with  so  little  respect  of  the  gentlemen  whose  phi- 
lanthropy  has  moved  them  to  open  so  many  repositories  for  supplying 
the  afflicted  with  genuine  patent  medicines,  but  I ain  now  getting  old, 
and  cannot  break  myself  of  the  habits  of  my  youth).  Among  other 
vegetable  preparations  enumerated  in  the  knights*  advertisements,  I 
recollect  the  following:  “ Lettuce  juice,  which  possesses  ail  the  good 
qualities  of  opium,  without  its  hurtful  effects.*1 

As  I am  not  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Hill's  writings,  I cannot  as- 
certain what  species  of  Lettuce  he  made  use  of;  but  1 well  recollect  a 
medical  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  Superintendant  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  botanical  Carden  at  Bencoolen,  expressing  his  opinion 
that  a good  substitute  for  opium  might  be  prepared  from  the  Lactuca 
virosa . I believe  he  intended  to  have  made  the  experiment,  but  hi$ 
.departure  for  India  soon  after  prevented  his  putting  his  intemitns  in 
practice. 

The  elder  English  botanists  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  sedative  properties  of  this  plant.  Gerrard  says,  “ it  pro- 
cures sleepe  and  asswages  paine  and  Parkinson  writes  thus : u JPliny 

also  sheweth  that  the  learned  physician  Musa  did  by  Lettice  ease 
. Augustus  of  the  violence  of  his  disease.  Galen  sheweth,  that  the 
eatin&of  boylcd  Leaice  at  night  when  he  went  to  bed  procured  him 
rest  and  sleep,  who  should  have  had  none  if  bee  had  beenc  without 
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it.  having  used  himself  to  watching  from  his  yonger  dayes : the  same 
is  found  effectual  with  divers,  or  the  juice  thereof,  mixed  or  boyled 
with  oyle  of  roses  and  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  both  to 
procure  rest  aud  sleepe,  and  to  ease  the  head-ach  of  any  hot  cause: 
being  eaten  raw  or  boyled,  it  helpeth  to  loosen  the  belly,  and  the 
boyled  more  than  the  raw,  which  eaten  last  performeth  it  the  better, 
and  was  generally  so  used  in  ancient  dayes,  which  made  the  poet, 
Martially  move  this  question,  seeing  the  contrary  course  held  in  his 
time : 

Claudere  quae  caeuas  Lactuca  solebat  avorum, 

Die  mihi  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes. 

41  It  helpeth  digestion,  quencheth  thirst,  helpeth  to  increase  milke  in 
nourses,  and  easeth  all  griping  paines  of  the  stomacke  or  bowels  that 
come  of  choller ; it  abateth  bodily  lust,  and  therefore  both  it  and  rue 
are  commended  for  monkes,  nunnes,  and  the  like  sort  of  people  to 
eate,  and  use  to  keepe  them  the  chaster;  it  represseth  also  vencreou* 
dreams,  &x.  &c.*’ 

So  much  for  the  older  writers:  but  before  I conclude,  I beg  leave 
to  copy  a note  from  the  late  Dr.  Withering’s  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  British  Plants,  which  those  of  your  medical  readers  who  have  not 
previously  met  with  it  may  perhaps  consider  as  not  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  “ Dr.  Collins  relates  twenty- four  cases  of  dropsy,  out  of 
which  twenty-three  were  cured  by  taking  the  extract  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice,  in  doses  from  18  grains  to  3 drachms  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  commonly  proves  laxative,  promotes  urine  and  gentle 
sweats,  and  removes  the  thirst.  It  must  be  prepared  when  the  plant 
is  in  flower.’*-  This  is  the  Lactuca  virosa. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Toxophilus.  . 

Soho,  1st  August,  1807. 


CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOD. 

BCEOTIA  was  represented  by  the  ancients  as  the  country  of 
the  Muses.  It  contained  their  most  favoured  places  of  resort,  their 
sacred  grove,  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  the  stream  of  Permessus,' 
and  the  mountain  of  Helicon.  It  was  therefore  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  mythological  system  of  the  Greeks,  to  stigmatize  the  same 
country  as  a region  of  ignorance  and  dulness,  subject  to  a temperature 
•f  air  and  soil,  unfitted  for  the  nurture  of  genius. 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  reproach  which  was  cast  upon  this  coun- 
try in  ancient  times,  and  the  similar  imputation  which  in  modern  ages 
Vov.,  It  3 B * - hi* 
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lias  been  extended  to  Holland,  each  of  these  countries  is  able  to  boast 
of  names,  amply  sufficient  to  retrieve  the  disgrace.  Holland  is  the 
parent  of  Erasmus  and  Grotius;  Bccotia,  of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and 
Epaminondas. 

■ The  age  of  Hesiod,  too  remote  to  be  reduced  to  any  very  exact 
computation,  way  be  considered  as  nearly  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
Grecian  poetry,  and  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  time  of  Homer. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  contemporaries.  “ I consider  Hesiod 
and  Homer/’  says  that  historian,  “ as  preceding  my  own  age  by  four 
hundred  years,  and  not  more."  (II.  53.)  With  this  computation  the 
chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marble  nearly  agrees,  making  Hesiod 
precede  Homer  by  thirty  years,  and  placing  each  of  these  poets  in  the. 
latter  part  of  the  fenth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  Other 
writers,  however,  and  especially  some  of  the  Latins,  differ  from  this, 
calculation.  Velleius  Paterculus  represents  the  age  of  Hesiod  as  sub- 
sequent by  a hundred  and  twenty  years  to  that  of  Homer.  The  pas- 
sage deserves  transcription.  “ Hujus  temporis  aequalis  Hesiodus  fuit, 
circa  CXX.  annosdistinctus  ab  Homeri  setate,  vir  perelegantis  ingenii, 
et  raollissima  dulcedine  carminum  memorabilis,  otii  quietisque  cupi- 
dissimus.  ut  tempore  tanto  viro,  ita  operis  auctoritate  proximus.  Qui. 
vitavit  ne  in  id  quod  Homerus  incideret,  patriaraque  et  parentes  tes- 
tatus  est,  sed  patriam,  quia  multatus  ab  ea  erat,  contumcliosissime.” 
Finally,  Cicero,  or  Cato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,*  with  little  apparent 
authority,  speaks  of  Hesiod  as  several  centuries  later  than  Homer. 

. The  general  style  and  character  of  the  works  which  bear  the  name 
of  Hesiod,  compared  with  those  of  Homer,  sufficiently  correspond 
with  the  common  supposition,  that  these  poets  were  nearly  contempo- 
raries. They  are  marked  by  the  simplicity,  and  perhaps  by  the  rude- 
ness of  antiquity,  and  possess  a competent  portion  of  that  venerable 
rust,  that  ytovs  which  antiquaries  of  every  description  are 

disposed  to  admire  in  the  subjects  of  their  respective  studies.  They 
imply  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  of  civil  and  political  institutions. 
These  observations  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  didactic  poem  of 
the  Works  and  Days,  which  is  devoid  of  all  artificial  ornament,  and 
simply  describes  the  views  and  feelings,  and  conveys  the  precepts,  of 
the  writer.  A remote  antiquity  may  likewise  be  inferred  from  the 
style,  and  especially  from  the  common  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
digamma.  We  may  therefore  without  much  hesitation  acquiesce  in 
the  common  computation  of  the  age  of  this  poet.  Some  writers  have 
attempted  to  deduce  a calculation  from  astronomical  principles  ; but  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a poet’s  description  of  ccelestial  phaeno- 
anena,  in  an  unscientific  age,  should  afford  any  safe  data  for  accurate 
chronology. 

Velleius  has  remarked  that  Hesiod,  avoiding  to  fall  into  the  errors 
of  Homer,  has  left  on  record  for  posterity  his  own  testimony  respect- 
ing some  important  particulars  of  his  life.  The  poet  has,  in  fact,  in 
hiS'Works  and  Days,  a poem  which  may  be  regarded  as  undisputed, 

communicated 

v * 
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communicated  some  circumstances  relative  to  himself,  of  which  we 
may  safely  make  use.  His  father’s  name  was  Dins.*  That  of  his 
mother,  the  commentators  inform  us,  w'as  Pycimede.  The  father  of 
Hesiod  emigrated  from  Cuma,  an  A]olian  colony  of  the  Asiatic  shore, 
to  Ascra,  a town  of  Bcrotia  (O.  & D.  634.)  The  motive  assigned 
by  the  son  is  the  distress  and  poverty  of  his  parent.  Proclus  tells  us, 
on  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  that  he  was  exiled  for  a murder.  Whe- 
ther Hesiod  was  born  at  Cuma  or  Ascra  is  doubtful,  writers  differing 
on  this  point,  and  the  poet  himself  furnishing  no  direct  information. 
He  says  of  himself  (h  i 8)  that  he  never  embarked  in  a ship,  but  on 
one  occasion,  when  lie  went  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubasa,  to  attend  the  games 
celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  Amphidamas,  and  proved  the  victor  in  a 
poetical  contest.  This  favours  the  opinion  that  he  was  a native  of 
Greece.  But  the  verses  are  rejected,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason, 
by  Brunck.  The  father  of  Hesiod  must  in  some  degree  have  improved 
his  affairs  at  Ascra,  since  he  left  a property,  the  division  of  which  was 
a subject  of  litigation  between  the  poet  and  his  brother  Pcrses,  in 
which  the  latter,  by  corrupting  the  judges,  prevailed  (37.)  Velleius, 
perhaps,  alludes  to  this  transaction  when  lie  says  that  Hesiod  has 
spoken  of  his  country,  44  quia  ab  ea  muitatus  erat,  contumeliosissiiiie.'’ 
If  he  has  any  other  meaning,  he  is  unsupported  by  other  ancient 
writers. 

These  are  nearly  all  the  circumstances  which  the  poet  has  recorded 
concerning  himself.  The  other  particulars  which  are  commonly  re- 
lated respecting  him,  being  mentioned  only  by  comparatively  recent 
authors,  are  destitute  of  authority. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  circumstances  arc,  his  supposed  con- 
test with  Homer,  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  former  we  shall 
relate  from  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men,  gives 
the  following  account.  The  speaker  is  Periander.  44  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  propose  to  each  other  questions  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  Thus  it  is  recorded,  that  at  the  funeral  of  Amphida- 
mas, the  most  renowned  poets  ol  that  age  assembled  at  Chalcis  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize,  i he  performances  of  the  poets  themselves,  and  the 
restraint  which  their  celebrity  placed  upon  the  judges,  rendered  the 
determination  of  the  contest  difficult.  But  the  author  of  a piece 
entitled,  44  The  Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,”  professes  to  give  a 
much  more  particular  account  of  this  transaction,  relating  many  of  the 
supposed  questions  and  answers  which  were  exchanged  between  the 
contending  bards,  one  party  proposing  verses  oi  imperfect  sense  to  be 
supplied  by  the  other,  or  putting  difficult  questions  of  which  the  solu- 
tion was  demanded.  This  little  tract  was  not  written  before  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephanus,  1573, 
and  has  been  since  annexed  to  some  editions  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 

Hesiod 

* The  reading  of  v.  297,  recommended  by  Ruhnkenius,  is  adopted  by  Brunck, 

P , 1%V  JIlfiTfl,  A»ot>  yiTOC. 

ruv  ITi/ru,  irai;  lyiycrii  Awn  Ktu  Ilwounfcj?.  Prod.  prol.  in  ad. 

Kubnken.  ad  Veil.  Pat. 
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Pesiod  is  said  to  have  proved  the  victor.  A spurious  epigram  is  cited 
by  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  inserted  in  the  Anthology,  professing  to  be 
the  inscription  of  the  tripod  allotted  as  the  prize  of  victory. 

Ha-iobf  MwrcLi;  EMxacriTi  tovJ’  aviS’nxa, 

T /*»»  vumTet;  tv  XaXxjJt  5nev  O^xwfsv. 

♦ 

The  manner  of  our  poet’s  death  is  related  with  some  variation  of 
circumstances.  Writers,  however,  commonly  agree  in  representing 
him  as  assasinated  by  two  brothers,*  whom  they  describe  by  different 
names,  on  a false  suspicion  of  having  violated  their  sister.  The  crime 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  revealed,  and  the  murderers  brought 
to  signal  punishment. 

The  works  which  remain  under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  are  ascribed  to 
that  poet  with  different  degrees  of  evidence,  and  were  probably  not 
all  written  at  the  same  period.  Wolf,  indeed,  supposes  the  Theogonia 
and  Shield  of  Hercules,  to  be  later  by  a century  than  the  44  Works  and 
Dafs.” 

The  latter  is  a didactic  poem,  comprising  a variety  of  moral,  agri- 
cultural, and  oeconomical  precepts,  addressed  to  Perses,  the  brother  of 
the  poet.  The  advice  is  not  always  very  tenderly  conveyed,  being  at 
intervals  plentifully  interspersed  with  various  disgraceful  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  object  of  it,  of  which,  indeed,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
altogether  undeserving.  The  poem  opens  with  an  address  to  the 
*1  uses,  which  was  not,  however,  admitted  as  genuine  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  professed  to  have  preserved  a copy  of  great  antiquity,  engraven 
on  plates  of  lead.  Two  sorts  of  contention  a? e then  described ; the 
one  wholly  hateful  and  mischievous  in  its  nature  and  effects,  and  the 
other  assuming  the  form  of  emulation,  favourable  to  industry  and 
success,  and  pervading  every  rank  of  life,  from  (he  beggar  to  the  bard. 
After  some  accusations  of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his  brother, 
the  poet  enters  upon  the  principal  subject  of  his  work,  which  is 
labour,  and  endeavours  to  explain  in  what  manner,  contrary  to  their 
primitive  destination,  it  became  the  lot  of  mortals.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  introduces  the  allegory  of  Pandora  and  her  box,  which  is  well 
related,  and,  if  original,  does  honour  to  the  invention  of  the  poet.  He 
then  describes  the  various  successive  races  of  men,  imaged  under  the 
emblem  of  different  metals,  and  declining  from  the  most  precious  to 
those  of  inferior  value.  The  origin  of  this  trite  fiction  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  a circumstance  in  the  description  of  the  brazen  age. 
4‘  Their  arms  were  brazen,  their  dwellings  brazen,  they  laboured  with 
brass,  and  had  not  the  use  of  iron."  Does  not  this  relate  to  the  gene- 
ral use  of  copper  for  instruments  of  war  and  agriculture,  before  that 
of  iron  was  discovered?  The  gold  and  silver  were  naturally  prefixed 
to  complete  the  series*  in  conformity  with  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
continual  degeneracy  of  mankind.  The  writer  now  diversifies  his  sub- 
ject, by  relating  the  fable  of  the  hawk  and  nightingale,  in  illustration 
of  the  law  of  violence  and  power,  and  urges  a variety  of  precepts  of 
justice  and  mercy  on  those  who  are  possessed  of  authority,  extending 
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through  a considerable  part  of  the  poem,  and  interspersed  with  va- 
Tious  prudential  maxims,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  but  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  At  length  the  poet  arrives  at  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  his  work,  and  gives  a variety  of  ri  les,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  mention,  but  which  were  doubt  less  well  approved  in  his 
own  age.  Little  method  is  observed,  and  the  precepts  of  the  poet 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  labours  of  agriculture,  but  extend  to  a 
variety  of  topics  of  domestic  ceconomv,  of  general  industry,  and  reli- 
gious observance. 

This  poem  is  on  the  whole  a curious  and  interesting  monument  of 
antiquity.  Its  popularity  among  the  ancients  may  be  traced  almost 
through  the  whole  series  of  their  writers.  Xenophon  represents  So- 
crates as  quoting  it  in  his  discourses.  It  was  customary  for  boys  to 
commit  it  to  memory,  as  we  may  judge  from  a passage  in  one  of 
Cicero’s  letters.  “ I^pta  suavissitnus  ediscat  Hesiodum,  et  habeat  in 
ore,  t*k  du^iTrt  ilffurct.”  The  reference  is  to  a noble  and  well-known 
passage.  “The  immortal  gods  have  placed  labour  before  virtue. 
The  way  to  it  is  long  and  steep,  and  at  its  entrance  rough;  but  as  you 
approach  the  summit,  it  becomes  easy.”  -The  best  description  in 
the  poem  is  that  of  winter,  which  contains  several  lively  and  natural 
strokes. 

Sometimes  Hesiod  assumes  a tone  of  oracular  authority  and  obscu- 
rity on  subjects  of  very  trifling  importance.  “From  that  which  has 
five  branches,  at'the  joyful  feast  of  the  gods,  cut  not  away  the  dry 
from  the  green  with  bright  iron.”  The  meaning  of  this  enigma  is, 
do  not  cut  your  nails  at  a sacrifice. 

In  many  editions  this  poem  is  divided  into  three  books.  This  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  unauthorized  either  by  ancient  writers  or  manu- 
scripts, and  the  poem  is  properly  printed  by  Brunck  as  one  connected 
piece. 

The  “Shield  of  Hercules”  is  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients 
either  as  spurious  or  at  least  doubtful.  Tfius  Longinus,  having  occa- 
sion to  quote  a passage  of  this  poem,  says,  “ if,  indeed,  we  are  to 
consider  the  Shield  as  the  composition  of  Hesiod.”  The  principal 
subject  of  the  piece  is  the  death  of  Cycnus;  its  plan  and  arrangement 
are  as  rude  and;  ill  connected  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  introduc- 
tion relates  the  intercourse  of  Jupiter  and  Amphitryon  with  Alcmena, 
and  the  birth  of  Iphicles  and  Hercules,  the  former  of  mortal,  the  latter 
of  immortal  origin;  and  without  any  further  connection,  alter  the 
mention  of  the  birth  of  Hercules,  the  poet  adds,  “ who  also  slew 
Cycnus,”  and  then  proceeds  to  the  relation  of  this  adventure  at  large ; 
but  on  his  way,  while  his  hero  is  arming  for  battle,  having  occasion  to 
make  mention  of  his  shield,  he  suddenly  stops  the  narration,  and  en- 
ters into  a laboured  description  of  it,  which  occupies  more  than  a 
third  of  the  poem,  and  furnishes  its  title. 

The  abrupt  commencement  of  this  poem  evidently  shews  that  it  is 
a fragment,  or  perhaps  a combination  of  fragments.  The  introduc- 
tory words  n onj,  point  evidently  to  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken. 
There  was  a poem  apciently  extant,  which  h frequently  mentioned, 

and 
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and  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  the  object  of  which  was  to  celebrate  the 
characters  of  illustrious  women.  It  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  Theogonia, 


N x/f  Ji  ywaixm  $v\or  auc-art,  nXvtirttaii 
Mouaai  Okv/xmafo<;}  xov(ai  Aio;  aiytoyno. 

The  accounts  given  of  this  performance  are  somewhat  obscure  and 
Confused,  but  it  seems  to  be  mentioned  under  the  different  titles  of 
yvpcMtvt  xaTaAoyot,  of  which  five  are  cited,  and  yu yaXou  iioiat.  Some- 
times the  title  of  jjota*  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  of  the  catalogues. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  object  of  the  n<nui  was  the  celebration  of  illus- 
trious women,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  words  *jon),  with 
which  the  poet  commonly  introduced  his  examples,  as  in  the  present 
instance, 

H oi n 'TT^oXtiriua'x  i$fxovt  xai  ira.T(i$a  yaictr 
HXuSev  t;  P>til Sa?,  fj.tr  a^mov  AfA^iTfvw a, 

AXxtu»jv»j. 

Three  similar  instances  are  extant  among  the  fragments.  The  in- 
troductory account  of  Alcmena  is  therefore  in  all  probability  part  of 
the  fjityaXen  noieu.  Whether  the  relation  of  the  death  ot  Cycnus, 
most  rudely  connected  with  the  preceding  part,  belong  to  the  same 
svork,  may  be  doubted.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  fragment,  and  the  description  of  the  shield  itself,  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  may  be  an  additional, 
though  ancient  interpolation,  in  imitation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  Iliad,  to  the  description  of  which  it  bears  a close  resemblance. 

The  “Theogony”  was  commonly  received  by  the  ancients  without 
scruple  as  the  work  of  Hesiod,  though  rejected  by  the  Boeotians,  his 
countrymen.  It  is  doubtless  very  ancieut,  and  is  probably  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus,  when  he  speaks  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  the  authors 
of  the  mythological  system  of  their  country.  It  is  commonly  a dry 
catalogue  of  names,  and  description  of  divine  genealogies,  though 
sometimes,  as  in  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans,  it  rises  to  greater 
elevation. 

This  poem  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  exercise  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  in  forming  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  state  in  which 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Some  long  confused  passages,  par- 
ticularly the  proeme,  and  the  description  of  Tartarus,  give  great  pro- 
bability to  a supposition  maintained  by  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  Herman, 
that  the  poem  has  been  partly  brought  into  its  present  form  by  a con- 
fusion of  the  readings  of  different  editions,  of  which  Herman  imagines 
that  he  discovers  seven. 

Though  Hesiod  is  at  present  little  regarded,  and  is  certainly,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  remains  of  his  poems,  in  no  respect  worthy  to  be 
represented  as  the  rival  of  Homer,  yet  were  his  works  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  ancients.  The  character  given  of  him  by  Quintilian 
will  be  a sufficient  instance.  “ Raro  assurgit  Ilesiodus,  magnaque 

pars  ' 
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f??;* ?*  nominib“s es*  occupata,  tanien  miles  circa  pracepta  sen- 

oalm^  “ltastlue  verborurn>  et  composition!*  probabilis,  datu rque  illi 

chid  bl  ,h  r ,SCnere  diCenrdi-  Tha‘  his  impositions  were  re- 
cued  by  the  rhapsodists  appears  from  the  Ion  of  Plato. 

.hispStt  ”*  may  be  regarded  25  ,he  most  important  editions  of 

The  poem  of  “Works  and  Days”  svas  first  printed  at  Milan,  1493 
along  with  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  eighteen  Id)  Ilia  of  Theocritus’ 

This  is  a book  rarely  to  be  met  with.  tU3, 

natod  \tf h ‘hU‘  The°SOn!a,’.  SLhijld’  and  Georgies”  (as  there  denomi- 
whS  pf.He?,od?  r-  pub  ished  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  a collection 
p " likewise  included  Theocritus,  Theognis,  the  golden  verses  of 
Pythagoras,  Phocylides,  and  the  poems  of  the  Sibyl.  It  was  the 

PreSS'  a“diS’  23  Wel1  as  ,he  Peeeeding 

The  “ Works  and  Days”  were  published  at  Paris  (4to.  1507)  by 

™s  J,ssard-  Tll,s  *s  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Greek 
press  in  France. 

The  same  poem,  printed  at  Florence  (4to.  1515)  by  Junta  is  a 
rare  and  valuable  work.  7 J ’ a 

i he  edition  of  Trincavellus  (Venet.  4to.  1537)  with  scholia  it 
one  of  the  most  important.  The  printer  was  Barth.  Zanetti 

That  of  Basil  (1542)  contains  more  ample  scholia,  but  they  are  said 
to  be  in  various  places  corrupted  by  mutilation  and  interpolation. 

The  collection  of  Greek  poets  by  H.  Stephanus  (1566)  include* 
Hesiod,  with  a revised  text,  and  is  considered  as  standing  at  the  head 
®!  a class  of  editions. 

The  edition  of  Commel in  (8vo.  1591)  possesses  some  reputation. 

That  of  D.  Heinsius  {4 to.  1603)  with  the  scholia,  was  long  a work 
entreat  celebrity,  and  is  in  some  degree  the  basis  of  succeeding  edi- 


Hesiod  appears  with  annotations  in  the  edition  or  minor  Greek 
poets,  published  at  Cambridge  by  Winterton,  1635. 

Grievius  was  one  of  the  most  useful  editors  of  Hesiod,  His  edi- 
tion  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  (8vo.  1667)  with  commentaries,  en- 
titled Lectiones  Hesiode®,  and  with  the  notes  of  Scaliger  and 
Cuietus.  * 

The  edition  of  Le  Clerc  (1701)  contains  the  notes  of  that  editor 
wit  . those  or  Scaliger,  Sec.  and  a republication  of  the  Lectiones  He- 

tiodea:  of  Cnevius,  with  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
author. 

That  of  Robinson  (Oxon.  1737)  is  a splendid  work,  w ith  ample 
notes  of  the  editor  and  former  commentators,  and  the  Lectiones  of 
Cnevius.  It  contains  likewise  the  contest  0r  Homer  and  Hesiod,  pub- 
lished  originally  by  H.  Stephanus.  It  was  reprinted  at  London. 

Loesner  s edition  (Lips.  1778)  is  a republics! ion  of  the  former. 
with  various  editions  and  improvements*  9 
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* 

The  Opera  et  Dies  are  published  separately  t>y  BrUnck,  in  Ins  edi- 
tion of  the  Gnomici  Poeta:  Graeci,  with  some  emendations  from  a 
MS.  and  the  omission  of  many  verses,  which  the  editor  deemed  spu- 

r,°A  valuable  and  critical  edition  of  the  Theogonia  was  published  by 
Wolf,  Hal.  Sax.  1783.  D* 

i : 


4 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GRECIAN  I>RAMA» 

No  6. 

THE  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  address 
of  a daughter  to  her  father,  inducing  him  to  spare  her  life,  are  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  repetition.  The  terrors  inspired  by  death  in 
a young,  beautiful,  and  gentle  female,  who  is  summoned  from  life  at 
an  ace  the  most  disposed  for  its  enjoyments  and  unacquainted  with  ns 
sorrows,  are  here  finely  pourtrayed.— The  animated  cowardice  of 
Claudio  forcibly  occurred  to  the  translator;  and  he  has  ventured  to 
enlist  into  his  service  a few  of  those  happy  expressions,  for  which  our 
great  dramatist  was  remarkable,  as  illustrative  of  the  impressions 

made  by  the  Grecian* 

jphigfnia  to  Agamemnon . 

Eur.  Ipk.  in  aol.  1?11, 

Had  I the  voice  of  Orpheus,  that  my  song 

Th*  unbending  strength  of  rocks  might  lead  along, 

Melt  the  rude  soul,  and  make  the  stubborn  bow, 

That  voice  might  heav’n  inspire  to  aid  me  now. 

But  now — ungifted  as  lam,  untaugh: 

To  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow  as  I ought, 

Tears,  the  last  refuge  of  the  suppliant’s  prayer, 

• * Tears  yet  are  mine,  and  those  l need  not  spare. 

Father,  to  thee  I bow,  and  low  on  earth 

Clasp  the  dear  knees  of  him  who  gave  me  birth — < 

Have  mercy  on  my  youth ! Oh  think  how  sweet, 

To  view  the  light,  and  glow  with  vital  heat  !■ 

Let  me  not  quit  this  chearful  scene,  to  brave 
The  dark  uncertain  horrors  of  the  grave  1 

I was  the  first  on  whom  you  fondly  smil’d, 

And  straining  to  your  bosom,  call’d,  “ My  child?" 

Canst  thou  forget  how  on  thy  neck  I hung 
And  lisp’d  u My  father!”  with  an  infant  tongue; 

How,  ’midst  the  interchange  of  holy  bliss, 

The  child’s  caresses  and  the  parent’s  kiss, 

“ And  shall  I see  my  daughter,”  wouldst  thou  say, 

“ Blooming  in  charms  among  the  Fair  and  gay? 

“ Of  some  illustrious  youth  the  worthy  bride, 

“ The  beauty  of  his  palace  and  the  pride?” 

u Perhaps 
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41  Perhaps  I answer'd  with  a playful  air, 

44  And  dares  my  father  hope  admittance  there, 

44  Or  think  his  prosperous  child  will  e’er  repay 
41  His  cares,  and  wipe  the  tears  of  age  away?’' 

Then  round  that  dearest  neck  I clung,  which  yet 
I bathe  in  tears — 1 never  ean  forget : 

— But  thou  remember’st  not  how  then  I smil’d, 

*Tis  vanish’d  all — and  thou  wilt  slay  thy  child. 

Oh  slay  me  not ! respect  a mother’s  throes, 

And  spare  her  age  unutterable  woes  J 

Oh  slay  me  not? — Or — if  it  be  decreed — 

' ’ (Great  God  avert  it ! ) if  thy  child  must  bleed, 

At  least  look  on  her,  kiss  her,  let  her  have 
1 Some  record  of  her  father  in  the  grave ! 

Qh  come,  my  brother  1 join  with  me  in  prayer  1 
JLift  up  thy  little  hands,  and.bid  them  spare! 

Thou  would’st  not  lose  thy  sister  1 Ev’n  in  thee, 

Poor  child,  exists  some  sense  of  misery — 

? — Look,  father,  look ! his  silence  pleads  for  me— 

We  both  entreat  thee — I,  with  virgin  fears, 

He  with  the  eloquence  of  infant  tears* 

Oh  what  a dreadful  thought  it  is,  to  die — ... 

To  leave  the  freshness  of  this  upper  sky 
For  the  cold  horrors  of  the  funeral  rite, 

The  land  of  ghosts,  and  everlasting  night! 

Oh  slay  me  not ! The  weariest  life  that  pain. 

The  fever  of  disgrace,  the  lengthen’d  chain  . 

Of  slavery,  can  impose  on  mortal  breath, 

Is  real  bliss — to  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Opening  of  (Edipus  Coloneus . 

The  wretched  (Edipus,  now  old  and  blind,  after  a series  of  mis- 
fortunes  and  wanderings,  is  led  by  his  daughter  Antizone  to  the  grove 
of  the  Furies,  where  it  was  fore-doomed  that  he  shotpd  die.  As  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  place,  they  make  enquiries  of  a stranger,  who  bids 
them  leave  the  spot  sacred  to  powers  whom  mortals  dreaded  even  to 
call  by  name.  (Edipus  rejoices  at  the  information,  and  hails  the  day 
of  his  arrival  there  as  that  of  his  release  from  the  world. 

The  structure  of  the  English  couplet  obliged  the  translator  to  join 
the  detached  parts  of  the  dialogues,  that  the  verse  might  not  be  im- 
peded. 

fat  rat  (Edipus  led  by  his  Daughter  Antigone — To  them  a Stranger . 

(Epirus. 

Tell  me,  sweet  daughter,  whither  are  we  come, 

What  land,  what  city,  promises  a home? 

Who  shall  befriend  thy  father,  old  and  blind,’ 

Accurst  of  heav’n,  forsaken  of  mankind? 

-You  II.  3 G 


Who 
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' • . * # * ^ 

Who  asks  not  much  ( for  nature’s  wants  are  few } 

But  cruel  men  deny  him  nature’s  due : • 

Dull  age  subdues,  and  lengthen’d  miseries  cure 
The  pride  of  man,  and  teach  him  to  endure — 

Yet  turn  thee,  gentle  daughter,  look  around 
O’er  all  the  public  road,  and  holy  ground, 

And  ask,  if  any  native  there  should  stray. 

His  kindly  aid  and  guidance  on  our  way. 

Anticone. 

Unhappy  sire,  yon  goodly  ramparts  frown 
The  brave  defence  of  some  far-famed  town ; 

These  moss-grown  trunks,  the  vine  and  laurel  shade9 
And  olive  boughs  by  sweet  birds  vocal  made, 

Bespeak  some  hallowed  spot — here  father  rest 
Thy  limbs  by  journeying  and  old  age  oppress'd; 

' Recline  thee  yet  awhile  on  this  rude  stone, 

Or  ere  we  enter  on  the  path  unknown — 

But  hither  comes  a stranger,  who  shall  tell 
What  powers  within  this  grove  of  mystery  dwell — 

Say,  gentle  stranger,  on  what  ground  we  tread? 

What  city  yonder  lifts  its  towering  head? 

Strancek. 

First  leave,  unhappy  both,  that  fearful  seat; 

Accursed  they,  who  pierce  yon  lone  retreat, 

Untrod,  unvisited  by  man— *■  for  deep 
Within  its  gloom  the  Dreadful  Sisters  keep 
Their  sad  abode,  nor  mortals  dare  intrude 
With  foot  profane  upon  their  solitude. 

(Edipus. 

Oh  stem  and  venerable  sisters,  aid 
• A wretch  by  heav’n  conducted  to  your  shade; 

For  after  many  years,  and  countless  woes, 

Then  was  I promised  to  enjoy  repose,  ' 

• Whene’er  to  some  far  distant  spot  I came, 

Sacred  to  powers,  whom  mortals  fear  to  name.  1 

44  There,”  said  a voice  prophetic,  44  thou  shall  have  • 
“ A quiet  consummation  in  the  grave ; - * 

* * 44  Curs’d  are  thine  enemies,  for  ever  blest 

44  The  laud,  where  thou  shall  sink  unharm’d  to  rest, 

“ Then  earth  shall  tremble,  thunders  shall  attend, 

44  And  lightnings  glare,  the  signal  of  thy  end.1' 

Led  to  this  grave  by  no  false  augury  * “ " 

I seek  repose,  and  know  my  hour  is  nigh — 

For  never  had  1 entered  on  this  wild, 

Where  reign  the  sisters  stern  and  undefil’d, 

Nor,  tminstructed  by  some  cause,  had  thrown 
. My  limbs  upon  this  rude  and  shapeless  stone— 

'Tis 
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'Tis  heav’n  directs — ye  deities  severe 
Grant  me  to  end  my  days,  my  sufferings,  here, 
Unless  ye  nurse  the  little  that  remains  .. 

Of  this  poor  fainting  strength  for  future  pains. 
Daughters  of  night,  who  haunt  this  sacred  ground, 
And  noble  Athens,  fam’d  the  world  around, 

Pity  this  man,  and  grant  him  where  to  die, 

Worn  to  a shadow  by  harsh  misery. 


My  next  Number  will  contain  some  Extracts  from  Grecian 
Comedy,  as  a supplement  to  those  inserted  in  my  translations  from 
the  Anthologia,  to  which,  and  to  the  pastoral  writers,  I shall  turn  my 
attention  in  the  subsequent  Numbers. 

NARVA. 


' 1 "" -»  i.  " ■ -■  ■*  « 

ACCOUNTS  OF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM,  RARE  AND 

CURIOUS  BOOKS. 


ENCYCLOPEDICAL  SURVEY,  &C.  (concluded.) 

Metaphysics. 

This  science  is  called  divine , because  it  teaches  the  knowledge  of 
Cod,  the  highest  of  Beings  ; the  universal , because  it  comprehends  all 
beings ; and  the  supernatural , because  its  subject  is  distinct  from  mat- 
ter. This  science  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  five^-Ontology, 
the  Knowledge  of  Science,  Natural  Theology,  the  Knowledge  ofSpirits, 
and  Psychology.  The  metaphysicians  are  divided  into  two  great 
sects,  the  Dialecticians  or  Peripatetics,  the  founder  of  whom  was 
Aristotle;  and  the  Idealists  or  JEsthetical  Philosophers,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  whom  are  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Esscherwendi.  The  first  make 
the  transcendental  philosophy,  the  latter  practical  ascetics,  their  object; 
Many  of  the  admirers  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  exalted  them  t# 
the  rank  of  prophets;  even  the  traditious  preserve  this  saying  of  Mo- 
hammed— tk  Truly  Plato  was  a prophet,  but  his  nalion  did  not  per- 
ceive it. 

* After  mentioning  various  schools  of  metaphysicians,  such  as  the 
Sceptics,  Fatalists,  Dualists,  See.  he  proceeds  to  religious  distinctions, 
and  enumerates  three  sects  of  Jews  and  seventy-three  of  Mohamme- 
dans, with  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  each.  Of  the  Christians,  he 
says,  that  there  are  three  principal  sects  in  the.  east;  the  Malekites, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians.  They  all  agree  that  God  is  simple  in 
essence,  and  threefold  in  person.  These  persons  are  the  Father,  or 
personified  existence;  the  Son,  or  persouihed  wisdom;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  personified  life.  Yahya  ben  Adis  explains  the  Trinity  thu  s: 
the  understanding,  the  understander,  the  understood  ; but  the  Chris- 
tians will  not  allow  of  this  explanation.  The  Malekites  believe  that 
only  a portion  of  the  divinity  was  incorporated  with  humanity,  as 

wine 
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wine  with  water,  and  that  the  human  nature  alone  suffered.  The  Ja- 
cobites believe  in  the  complete  incarnation  of  the  word.  The  Nesto- 
rians  say  that  the  divinity  shone  in  the  body  as  the  sun  through  crys- 
tal. * 

With  respect  to  Psychology  y the  soul  has  various  names  according  to 

its  operations:  it  is  called  the  Rational  Soul,  when  it  investigates; 
the  Animal,  in  reference  to  existence;  the  Spirit,  as  the  principle  of 
life ; and  the  Mystery,  when  it  penetrates  into  supernatural  things. 
Souls  are  arranged  in  several  ranks,  according  to  their  respective  excel- 
lencies and  perfections  : thus  the  first  are  the  souls  of  the  elect  saints, 
which  have  reached  the  utmost  possible  perfection;  and  as  soon  is 
they  have  thrown  off  their  earthly  matter,  rise  at  once  to  supreme 
bliss.  The  imperfect  souls  are  subdivided  into  pious  souls,  who  have 
Fulfilled  their  obvious  and  practical  duties,  but  have  never  soared  be- 
yond the  plain  path  before  them.  These  are  also  called  Simple  Souls, 
and  may,  through  divine  mercy,  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  traditions,  “ the  simple  are  the  most  nu- 
merous inhabitants  of  heaven  ” The  second  are  the  Ignorant,  whose 
ignorance  is  criminal  because  avoidable.  These,  however,  certainly 
will  not  suffer  eternal  punishment.  The  third  are  wicked  Souls. 

Of  a future  life.  A knowledge  of  the  miracles  of  the  prophets. 
The  art  of  distinguishing  true  from  false  prophets. 

Natural  Philosophy 

* Subdivided  iuto,  A.  Medicine. — B.  Animal  medicine. — C.  Art  of 
treating  each  part  of  the  body  when  diseased,  and  of  keeping  it  in 
health.— D.  botany. — E.  Zoology. — F.  Agriculture.— C.  The  know- 
ledge of  jewels. — H.  Of  the  production  and  annihilation  of  things.— 
I.  Meteorology. 

K.  Piognostics.  In  a general  sense  it  comprehends  all  nature;  in  a 
confined  one,  it  is  physiognomy,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  spe- 
cimen. A strongly  wrinkled  forehead  is  a sign  of  anger.  A small 
forehead  denotes  a confined  ignorant  mind,  because  it  implies  a small 
brain.  Strong  eye*  brows  mark  melancholy,  or  unprofitable  loquacity. 
A sharp  nose  indicates  an  acute  understanding.  A large  nose  a weak 
mind.  An  aquiline  nose  is  the  sign  of  a great  mind.  A wide  mouth, 
of  avarice.  Thin  lips  shew  the  character  to  be  peevish  and  cruel. 
Long  ears  denote  stupidity  and  a long  life.  A long  foot,  a short  un- 
derstanding, 8cc.  See. 

L.  Interpretation  of  dreams. — M.  Astrology.  This  science  is  for- 
bidden, for  the  Prophet  says,  “ Know  l/uit  the  stars  are  there  only 
to  guide  you  on  land  and  sea  ” and  that  whoever  believes  in  sooth- 
sayers and  astrologers  believeth  not  in  what  God  hath  sent  by  Mo- 
hammed.— N.  Magic.  The  Hindus  study  magic  by  purification  of 
soul ; the  Greeks  by  astrology ; the  Hebrews,  Copts,  and  Arabs,  by 
the  use  of  certain  unknown  names. — O.  The  knowledge  of  Talismans. 
— P.  Phantasmagory.  It  comprehends  in  a magical  sense  whatever 
bas  no  real  existence. 

Q.  Alchemy.  Ebn  Sina  has  declared  this  science  false  and  nuga- 
* * *’  lory. 
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lory.  Olliers  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  it.  Marianos  is  said  to 
have  turned  1200  miskals  of  copper  into  gold,  with  one  miskal  of  hi* 
tincture ; and  Mary,  the  Copt,  declared,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fear  of  God,  she  would  have  converted  the  whole  earth,  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  into  gold. 

Practical  Philosophy. 

A.  Ethics.  Ibn  es  Sadreddin  says,  that  morality  is  the  knowledge 
of  virtue:  its  object  is  conduct;  and  its  utility,  as  far  as  culture  can 
improve  the  natural  character,  is  indisputable.  But  this  improvement 
is  apparently  contradicted  by  experience ; and  certainly  the  Prophet 
has  said,  “ If  you  hear  that  a mountain  has  changed,  its  place , believe 
it ; but  when  you  hear  that  a man  has  changed  his  manners , believe  it 
not • There  is  no  doubt  that  this  science  is  the  noblest  employment  of 
man.  Men,  considered  as  moral  agents,  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  first  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from 
evil,  and  have  no  bad  desires  to  subdue.  The  second  have  correct 
knowledge,  but  bad  habits ; these  are  habitual  sinners,  and  hard  to 
reform.  The  third  do  not  discriminate  with  sufficient  precision ; these 
are  more  hopeless  than  the  preceding.  The  fourth  are  convinced  that 
wickedness  is  profitable  to  them,  and  are  for  the  most  part  incurable. 
The  soid  has  three  leading  powers : Reason,  or  the  heavenly  soul, 
which  thinks  and  determines ; the  ethical  power,  or  animal  soul,  the 
source  of  passion  and  of  enterprize:  and  desire,  or  the  brutish  soul. 
When  reason  predominates,  the  result  is  wisdom.  When  the  animal 
soul  prevails  over  the  brutish'in  subserviency  to  reason,  the  character- 
istic quality  is  courage;  when  the  brutish,  in  subserviency  to  reason, 
moderation  ; finally,  the  result  of  a perfect  equality  is  justice. 

The  branches  of  Ethics  are,  the  duty  of  sovereigns,  which  teaches 
the  qualities  necessary  in  a good  prince  under  a good  and  under  a bad 
government. 

The  duty  of  Ministers. — Wezir  means  literally  porter,  and  minis- 
ters are  so  called,  because  they  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state. — Legis- 
lation.— The  art  of  governing. — Military  discipline. 

B.  Domestic  Ethics. — In  every  family  there  are  five  objects  of  con- 
sideration: The  father,  the  mother,  the  children,  the  servants,  and 
.subsistence.  Of  marriage.  Of  the  education  of  children.  Of  servants. 

The  Theory  of  Theology  and  Law . 

A.  The  art  of  reading  the  Koran. 

B.  The  art  of  commenting.  Its  object  is  the  word  of  God,  the  be- 
ginning of  all  wisdom,  and  live  mine  of  all  virtue;  its  end  is  to  un- 
derstand the  Koran,  and  to  extract  from  it  wisdom,  which  leads  to 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  It  is  the  noblest  and  most  uselul  of 
the  sciences,  and  is  divided  into  a great  number  of  branches. 

. Under  the  head  of  Traditions  are  given  forty  of  jhe  most  famous 
traditions  of  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
specimen. 

1.  Actions  will  of  necessity  be  judged  by  motives.  Who  flies  to 
God  and  to  his  Prophet  for  refuge,  shall  hud  refuge;  but  whoever  flies 
to  the  world,  flies  to  fugitives. 

2.  Almighty 
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2.  Almighty  Cod  will  send  a Great  Man  to  this  people  every  cen- 
tury, to  confirm  their  belief. 

3.  Ye  are  all  shepherds,  and  shall  be  interrogated  concerning  your 
flocks.  The  Imam  is  a shepherd,  and  shall  be  interrogated  about  his 
sheep.  T he  master  of  a family  is  a shepherd,  and  shall  be  interro- 
gated about  his  family.  The  servant  is  a shepherd,  and  shall  be  in- 
terrogated about  his  master’s  goods.  The  son  is  a shepherd,  and  shall 
be  interrogated  about  his  father’s  property.  The  wife  is  a shep- 
herdess in  her  husband’s  house,  and  shall  be  interrogated  about  her 
sheep. 

4.  Fulfil  what  Cod  has  commanded  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  the 
most  pious  of  men.  Forbear  from  what  God  has  forbidden,  and  thou 
shalt  be  the  most  abstinent;  be  conteut  with  what  he  has  granted,  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  richest. 

6.  I have  left  you  two  things,  with  the  assistance  of  which  ye  can- 
not possibly  err:  the  word  of  God,  and  my  Suuna.  Both  will  remain 
with  you  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

. 6.  Cursed  is  the  world,  and  cursed  is  every  thing  in  it,  except  the 
praise  of  God,  and  except  the  learned  and  learners. 

7.  Pray,  give  alms,  fast,  perform  the  pilgrimage,  be  just  and  mer- 
ciful. Do  what  is  commanded,  refrain  from  what  is  forbidden,  and 
remain  always  faithful  to  truth. 

5.  Consider  thyself  as  a traveller  in  the  world. 

9*  The  sinner  who  acknowledges  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who 
Watches  over  him,  shall  be  forgiven. 

10.  Whoever  abaseth  himself,  shall  be  exalted. 

1 1.  Whoever  falsifies,  is  not  one  of  my  disciples. 

. 12.  Whoever  lies,  will  bely  also  what  I have  brought. 

13.  Blessed  is  he  who  dieth  for  the  sake  of  God’s  revelation. 

14.  He  who  sheweth  no  mercy,  shall  find  none. 

15.  A devout  man,  witluout  knowledge  of  religion,  is  the  ass  in  a 
mill. 

i < » 

16.  The  Sunna!  what  an  excellent  help  to  faith  ! 

17.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  hear  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  of 
earth. 

18.  The  best  men  are  the  most  useful. 

Of  polemical  divinity,  or  rather  of  polemical  traditions. 

Of  dogmatical  divinity.  Its  object  is  the  word  and  the  qualities  of 
God,  its  aim  the  obtainment  of  eternal  bliss;  the  preparatory  know- 
ledge is  law  and  philosophy.  A Christian  philosopher  once  desired  a 
Sheik  to  prove  to  him  how  Mohammed  was  the  seal  of  the  Prophets.' 
The  Sheik  demonstrated  his  assertion  in  the  following  manner.  The 
prophetic  office  is  wisdom,  but  wisdom  is  cither  theoretical,  practi-' 
cal,  or  a combination  of  both.  The  religion  of  Moses  consisted  en-  * 
tirely  in  practical  observations  and  wearisome  ceremonies.  The  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  on  the  contrary  is  purely  theoretical,  since  it  prescribes4 
mere  contemplation  and  spiritual  temperance.  Mohammed’s  doctrine  ’ 
unites  both;  and  as  no  fourth  species  is  practicable,  it  follows  that 
Mohammed  is  the  seal  of  the  Prophets. 


The 
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The  principal  qualities  of  the  Deity  are  life,  will,  wisdom,  power. 
The  word  of  God  is  called  the  Preserved,  because  it  has  been  pre- 
served from  eternity  on  the  tables  of  destiny. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Law . 

Teaches  us  how  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  divine  commands 
and  prohibitions  ; its  object  is  to  obtain  a correct  theory  of  duty  from 
the  four  pillars  of  the  law;  the  Koran,  or  word  of  God;  the  Sunna, 
or  conversation  and  actions  of  the  Prophet ; the  Ijmaa,  or  collection  of 
decisions ; and  the  Keyass,  or  rule  of  analogy ; from  which  it  appears 
that  this  whole  science  branches  into  five  parts;  necessary,  meritori- 
ous, forbidden,  blameable,  and  indifferent  actions. 

Of  Law • 

Teaches  the  practical  duties  of  religion  and  social  life;  it  is  the 
marrow  and  fruit  of  a knowledge  of  law.  The  learned  have  treated 
of  the  various  duties  in  the  following  order  : Of  purification,  of 

prayer,  of  fasting,  of  alms,  of  pilgrimage,  of  marriage,  of  suckling,  of 
divorce,  of  emancipation,  of  oaths,  of  penal  punishments,  of  religious 
wars,  of  foundlings,  of  fugitive  slaves,  of  orphans,  of  trade,  and  of 
pious  foundations.  These  duties,  as  far  as  they  concern  tlie  person  of 
the  agent,  are  called  devotional  exercises  ; and  as  far  as  they  concern 
others,  works. 

• i 

B.  The  Knowledge  of  the  Interior . 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  the  most  necessary  for  moral 
purification.  This  science  is  commonly  called,  The  Knowledge  of  the 
true  Way.  It  is  properly  but  a serving  science  to  Ascetics.  • 


Ilaji  Khalfa  having  thus  taken  a brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  . 
science,  from  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking,  to  practical  morality, 
which  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  all  the  studies  of  man,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  authors  on  every  subject,  the  substance  of  which 
is  compressed  into  this  sketch,  winds  up  the  whole  with  this  conclu- 
clusion,  in  the  usual  style  of  Musselnian  piety  : 

Thus,  then,  have  we  completed  the  work  which  we  undertook; 
thus  have  we  reached  the  gaol  which  we  set  before  us!  We  hope 
that  this  work  will  prove  useful  in  the  various  paths  of  science,  and 
guide  the  enquirer  quickly  and  surely  to  the  object  of  his  researches. 
God  will  bless  the  humility  w ith  which  we  have  undertaken  the  work,' 
and  the  pure  intention  with  which  we  have  on  his  account  alone  com* 
pleted  it.  He  will  pour  out  his  favours  on  us,  realize  our  hopes,  and 
lead  us  through  his  grace  to  our  end.  He  will  forgive  our  faults,  our 
deviations,  our  omissions,  and  our  errors ; he  will  preserve  us  from 
his  fire,  and  on  the  day  of  judgment  call  to  us  to  approach  him. 
Praise  be  to  God  for  guiding  our  reason  and  our  senses  throughout  this 
work.  We  fly  to  him  for  refuge*.  Exalted  be  his  name  high  above 
every  unheard  prayer,  and  every  useless  science,  and  above  every  un- 
abased mind.  He  is  the  free-giver,  the  giver  of  all  good ; lie  desert9  . 

. . none 
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none  that  hope  in  him,  and  rejects  the  wishes  of  none  that  trust  rti 
hitij.  He  is  our  gracious  support,  and  there  is  no  power  and  no 
strength  but  in  him,  the  Greatest,  the  most  High. 

Praise,  glory,  and  honour  to  the  Lord  of  both  worlds  1 
. Finished  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  the  well-defended  city  of  Con- 
ftantijiopie.  The  Lord  protect  it  from  misfortune^ 


. ROME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINTED  PSALTERS  AT 
MENTZ,  IN  THE  YEARS  1457,  1459,  AND  1490.  . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

Sir,  ....  * .... 

AS  you  devote  a portion  of  your  interesting  monthly  Journal 
to  an  account  of  Bare  or  Curious  Books , you  may  probably  not  object 
to  the  insertion  of  the  following  communication  respecting  the  first 
printed  Psalters  at  Ateniz;  works,  concerning  which  various  and  dis- 
cordant hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  aud  descriptions  given  at 
once  superficial  and  inaccurate.  . These  productions  have  always 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  curious;  not  only  because  the  two  first  edi- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  the  first  booki  printed  with  metal  types , and 
to  which  dates*  are  affixed— but  because  they  have  been  ranked;  by  all 

competent 

. r . . • : 

• I might  here  enter  upon  a wide  field  of  discussion  respecting  the  Bible  ef 
Guttembeig  and  Fusty  the  StatuUt  Moguvtiua , aud  the  Uttena  indulgentutrum 
Bicolai  v.  P.  M. — all  of  supposed  anterior  date  to  the  above  Psalters ; but  after 
reading  what  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  and  French  bibliographers 
Tiavc  said  upon  the  subject,  1 cannot  Help  subscribing  to  the  dpiitfons  of  Masch 
and  Lam bi net.  The  former  observes,  u Ambi^ua  res  est,  in  tarn  incertis 
certo  aliqttid  definire.  Boslro  quidem  judicio , qua*  primum  occnpat  locum 
<se.  ed.  Fust  et  Schoeffer,  1462.)  omnium  cst  antiquissima.”  Masch  here  al- 
ludes to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Gnttemberg  and  Fust’s  biblo  (commonly 
supposed  to  be  printed  between  the  years  1450-6)  with  that  of  Fust  and  Schoei- 
fer,  having  a printed  date  of  1462.  See  his  Itibl.  Sacra,  v.  iii.  p.  6.1.  Lambinet  . 
remarks,  u Les  efforts  Iriidits  qu'ont  fait  les  bibliographes  pour  donuer  Texist- 
cnce  & cette  f>ible  ne  la  pronvent  pas,  Leurs  no. ices,  leur  descriptions,  leur 
observations,  sont  presque  toutes  contradictoires,  &c.  &c.”  See  Uecherchts  svr 
toriginedel'lmprimerie , fronip.  128  to  138.  Bruxelles,  8vo.  An.  vii. 

The  Mentz  Statutes  are  also  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  Psalter  of  14574 
Tint  Daunou,  witli  the  assistance  of  Seeniiller  (iu  his  Bibl.  Iugclstad  incunabula 
typographise,  4to.  1787),  docs  not  seem  to  tix  to  this  work  any  precise  date. 

The  Letters  qf  Indulgence  of  Pope  Bicolas  V.  are  supposed  to  have  bee* 
printed  in  1454;  and  Hcinekin  and  Breitkopf  inform  us  of  a copy  in  which 
some  one  had  erased  the  four  roman  i s (Mccccliiij)  and  substituted  in  their 
place,  with  ink,  a v,  “ but  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  iiij’s  yet  discern- 
ible.” See  Heiuckin’s  Idic  Generate  d une  Collection  comptctte  d'  iistampes.  Lips. 
8vo.  1771,  p.  261.  note  c.  • Lambinet,  however,  is  still  incredulous:  MJe 
resphete  (sajs  he)  fautc/rite  dc  ces  grands  homines;  nmis  elle  ne  donne  pas  1* 
certitude  du  fait  et  de  la  date  du  fait.”  p.  \37.  Hut  there  is  one  circumstauce 
which  Lambinet  has  overlooked:  Letters  of  Indulgence  were  always  first 

Srinted,  I believe,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Pope  who  granted  them,  Niow^  as 
'ope  Nicolas  V.  died  in  1465,  these  letters  must  of  course  have  been  printed 
betoraer  in  that  year,  and  therefore  two  years  before  the  Psalter  of  1457 : but 

whether' 
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competent  judges  of  the  art  of  printing,  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
maguificent  publications  which  have  ever  issued  from  the  press  t They 

are 

whether  the  work  be  printed  with  metal  types  is  another  question.  I incline, 
therefore,  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Psalter  of  1457  is  the  first  book  printed  with 
metal  types. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Catalogue  of  1796,  p.  1.  adduces  the  authority  of 
Trithemius,  as  declaring,  that  “ he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Schoeffer  (the 
partner  and  son-in-law  of  Fust)  that  the  first  book  they  printed  with  move- 
able types  was  the  bible,  about  the  year  1450,  in  which  the  expenses  were  so 
enormous  as  to  have  cost  4000  florins  before  they  had  printed  twelve  sheets." 
By  44  moveable  types"  it  is  presumed  “ metal  types"  arc  meant ; fdr,  as  Mr, 
M'illct  justly  observes  (in  his  truly  excellent  44  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing , 
in  the  Archaeolog.  vol.  xi.  p.  267-316.)  the  attempt  to  cut  44  moveable  letters 
cm  wood  went  no  farther  than  trials”  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a few  re- 
marks upon  this  extract  of  Mr.  Edwards,  because  there  arc  few  gentlemen  who 
are  more  conversant  with  ancient  books  than  himself,  and  who  subjoined  the 
extract  in  support  of  a copy  of  this  bible,  which  he  valued  in  his  catalogue  at 
1261.  I presume  it  is  taken  from  Trithemius’s  Annul.  Monas terii  Hirsaugiensisr 
1690,  folio,  2 vols.  p.  421.  Vol.  2d; — the  passage  extracted  will  be  found 
in  the  second  vol.  ofMeerman’s  Orig.  Typog.  p.  10 1.  from  whence  Mr.Willct 
has  inserted  it  at  page  314-15  of  his  Memoir ; but,  as  it  stands  in  both  these 
places,  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  date  of  this  Bible.  The  characters  are  evi- 
dently metal  ones,  from  the  Latin  terms  44  seneos  give  stanneos  fundebant." 
Trithemius  finished  his  Annals  in  1514,  and  he  tells  us  that  Schoeffer  made  this 
relation  to  him  thirty  years  before,  that  is,  in  the  year  1484 ; but  nothiqg  can 
be  hence  inferred  of  the  date  of  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  there  arc  Itco 
circumstances  which  may  strongly  justify  ns  in  supposing  that  the  Bible  alluded 
to  by  Schoeffer  was  the  one  of  1462  : First , Schoeffer  does  not  appear  to  have 

worked  with  Fnst  till  the  year  1455,  when  the  partnership  of  Guttemberg  and 
Fust  waS  djisolved.  This  seems  to  be  allowed  by  the  best  bibliographers,  and 
is  opposed  only  by  a feeble  44  ppil-etre’*  of  Heinekin,  p.  260.  Heinekin,  how- 
ever, admits  that  the  Psalter  of  1457  i*  the  first  joint  production  of  Fust  and 
Schoeffer. ' The  fact  was,  I believe,  that  Schoeffer  had  infinitely  more  talent 
than  either  Guttemberg  or  Fust ; and  the  latter  acted  wisely,  when  he  parted 
with  Guttemberg,  to  offer  Schoeffer  his  daughter  in  marriage,*  and  thus  establish 

a connection 


FU9T  fnt  sicharmt*  d’un  Alphabet  complet  que  Schoeffer  lair  en  presents, 
qne,  ponr  fen  recompense^  il  lui  donna  sa  fille  en  marriage,  et  l'assocla  av$c 
lui:”  Marchand.  Hist,  de  Vlmprimei  ie,  part  i.  p.  21.  The  word  leur  is  here  marked 
in  italics,  to  shew  the  want  of  faith,  or  carelessness,  of  this  writer.  Marchand, 
wishing  to  establish  his  hypothesis  of  Schoeffer’s  working  with  Guttemberg  and 
Fusty  makes  use  of  the  word  44  leur  enpresenta,”  and  quotes  Sai.muth,  p.  319. 
Now  Salmuth’s  words  are  these,  as  quoted  in  note  K.  by  Marchand  himself; 
44  Characters  inde  fusos  Faust  o IIeros>io  ostendit ; quibus  ille  adeo  exhilarates 
est,  nt  ei  protinus  Filiam  unicam  desponderet,  ac  paulo  post  in  uxorem 
daret."  Salmuth’s  work,  Dc  rebus  mannrubilibusy  was  published  in  16(H),  8vo. 
Sefe  Pcigi lot’s  Diet,  dc  Bib'iolngie  Suppl.  163. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  perceive  how  the  love  of  hypotheses  has  driven  Men-- 
Telitjs (in  his  treatise  on  printing  of  1650)  into  the  most  absurd  declarations 
about  Schoeffer.  Trithemius  happening  to  translate  Schoeffer’s  name  into  Opilio . 
or  shepherd,  because  in  the  German  language  it  has  that  signification,  Mentcliua 
did  not  scruple  to  call  our  worthy  printer  44  a mad-headed  fellow,  who  had  tlie 
care  of  Fust's  sheep , and  became  afterwards  his  servant,"  &c.  I have  not  Men- 
telius’s  book  at  hand  ; but  the  story  is  true,  and  is  well  related  by  Fournier  in 
his  first  Dissert,  p.  32-4.  Mentelius  was  resolved  to  make  his  ancestor  (a  printej 
of  the  same  name)  the  inventor  of  the  typographic  art.  He  conceived  the 
Catholicon  of  1460  to  be  the  first  printed  book ! , -j 
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are  uniformly  printed  upon  vellum;  and  their  rarity  is  so  excessive, 
that  1000  guineas  could  not  now  procure  a copy:  in  fact,  only  six  are  . 
known  to  exist;  two  of  which  are  at  this  moment  in  the  libraries  of 
his  Majesty  and  Lord  Spencer. 

, The  first  writer  who  makes  mention  of  the  Psalter  of  146/  is  Lam- 
becius,  in  the  second  book  (c.  viii.  p.  9^9)  of  his  Comment,  de  Bib- 
liotheca Vindobonensi,  who  there  describes  it  only  in  a summary, 
manner,  by  way  of  marginal  note,  witlwut  the  least  specification  of 
Us  size,  “This  copy  (says  Mons.  de  Boze)  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1665,  near  Inspmck,  in  the  castle  of  Ambras,  where  the  Archduke 
Francis  Sigismund  had  collected  a prodigious  quantity  of  MSS.  and 
printed  books ; taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  famous  library  of 
.CoRYiNua,  king  of  Hungary:,  it  was  transported  from, 
thence  to  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.”  This  is  the  copy  which 
Heinekin  so  amply  describes,  and  which,  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its 
Condition,  he  calls  “ an  Exemplairt  vierge.”  It  may  probably  now 
be  iu  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  since  Bonaparte’s  visit  at  Henna.  . 

The 

* .1  * , . « • # * 

‘ • * , , * , 

a connection  which  was  not  likely  to  terminate  in  the  life-time  of  the  father,  who 

died  about  the  year  1467* 

The  second  ground  on  which  1 conjecture  the  Bible  above  alluded  to,  to  have 
been  printed  in  1462,  is,  that  Tritbemius  mentions  it  after  the  Catholicon  of 
1460,  which  every  body  knows  is  printed  with  small  wooden  types.  The  ex- 
periment of  the  Catholicon  not  succeeding.  Fust  and  Schoetfer  cut  metal  typeo 
of  the  same  size,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  Bible  of  1462,  which 
is  there  said  to  have  been  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  expense. 

I am  aware  that  the  recent  authority  of  a very  respectable  bibliographer, 
M.  de  la  Serna,  Santander,  is  in  favour  of  the  Bible  of  1455 ; but  his  chief  and 
only  evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  (which,  indeed,  if  correct,  would  set 
the  matter  for  ever  at  rest)  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  conclusive.  He 
says,  that  there  is  a copy  of  this  Bible  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,in  which 
some  illuminator  has  w ritten,  that  the  ornaments  or  illuminations  were  executed 
in  the  year  3456.  “ lUuminaia  sen  rubricist a et  ligatu  p.  Henrictun  Abbch  alius* 

Cremer.  Amo  Dni,  M°.  cccc°.  Ivi.  festo  Uartholomci  ttpli"  But  how  frequent 
are  the  instances  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  ante-dated?  and  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  bibliographers  have  been  ignorant  of  this  very  curious  and  unique 
copy  for  these  last  hundred  years?  We  know  very  well  in  this  country  how 
modern  writing  may  be  contrived  to  carry  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient character  !! 

Besides,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  decree,  passed  at  Mentz  in  1455,  for 
Gnttember^  to  remunerate  Fust  for  certain  monies  advanced  by  the  latter  to 
the  former  m the  way  of  business,  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  very  Bible , 
about  which,  it  would  seem,  the  quarrel  and  dissolution  took  place?  Let  any 
one  examine  this  decreej  as  extracted  iu  Wolf  and  Schwarz,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  not*  ooe  word  is  said  of,  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to,  this  curious 
Bible — which  Koelhoff  gravely  tells  us,  in  his  Cologn  Chronicle  of  1499,  “ is 
printed  in  that  larger  sort  of  type  with  which  Missals  are  usually  printed  f ! 

But  M.  de  la  Serna,  Santander,  himself  seems  rather  reluctant  to  speak  posi- 
tively upon  the  subject,  when  he  afterwards  takes  a summary  view  of  the  ear- 
liest productions  of  the  typographic  art  At  p.  105  of  his  first  vol.  he  mentions 
nothing  decisively  before  the  Mentz  Psalter  q/'  1457  [ Sec  his  Dictiounaire  Bib- 
Uographique  Choisi  du  quinzieme  seicle.  Bruxelles,  8vo.  1805-6-7,  in  three  vol?. 
or  parts;  and  consult  vol.  i.  85*105.  part  ii.  176. 

It  k time,  however,  to  close  a note  of  most  unconscionable  length,  and  in- 
teresting only  to  the  bibliographical  Antiquary 
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The  slight  manner  in  which  Lambecius  noticed  this  magnificent 
production,  was  the  source  of  innumerable  errors  among  subsequent 
bibliographers.  Chevillizr,  who  published  his  amusing  French 
work  upon  the  “Origin  of  Printing  at  Paris"  in  1694,  never  saw  a 
copy  of  it,  but  does  not  hesitate  to, call  it  a quarto ; and  Maittaixe, 
who,  as  well  as  Chevillier,  was  ignorant  of  the  second  edition  of 
1459,1  relies  solely  on  the  authority  of  Chevillier  and  Lambecius,  and 
also  calls  it  a quarto.  See  Annul.  TypQg.  t.  i.  ed.  1733.  p.  170. 

In  the  same  year  that  Maittairc’s  second  edition  of  his  first  volume 
appeared  (viz.  1733),  Palmes,  or  rather  Psalmanaaar,  published  his  ‘ 
“ General  History  of  Printings”  and,  in  his  account  of  fhe  first 
Psalter,  he  relies  entirely  on  Latnbecius,  translating  the  colophon  of 
it  as  given  by  the  latter.  Of  its  size  he  says  nothing;  and  ef  the 
second  edition  he  is  quite  ignorant  figuprance  and  incorrectness  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  whole  performance ! ) supposing  the 
J)onatus*  of  145%9  10  be  the  second  book  prjptcd  with  metal  types* 
See  pages  29  and  76.  From  this  work,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  , 
gleaned  worth  notice, 

Marc  hand,  who  is  the  next  writer  in  succession,  and  who  had  pub- 
lished his  Hisloire  de  l’ Jmprimerit%  1740,  before  Mens,  de  Boze  had 
given  his  excellent  account  of  the  Psalter  (presently  >0  be  mentioned), 
is  extremely  accommodating  in  his  description;  for  lie  says,  “C’est 
un  petit  in  Jolio , pjj  uu  grand  in  quarto.” .Set  p.  33,  34,  36.  He 
knew  of  only  two  copies  in  existence;  those  at  Vienna  and  Fribourg.f 
Of  the  second  edition  of  1459  1 do  not  observe  that  he  maket 
any  mention,  for  he  notices  the  Donalus  as  the  only  book  printed  ip 

1459..  . 

At  length  Mons.  de  Boze,  in  the  14th  vol.  of  V Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, &:c.  p.254  ( A. D.  1740)  favoured  the  world  with  an  ample 
and  accurate  description^!  of  this  important  work,  from  a copy  in  h is 
own  possession,  which,  after  his  death,  belonged  successively  to-  the 
President  de  Cotte,  Mons. Gaignat,  and  Mens.  Girardot  de  Prefond.  It  * 
seems  that  this  copy  was  what  the  French  call  “ un  peu  rogne  ” ac- 
cording to  Hcinekiu’s  account,  who  inspected  it  at  the  house  of  its  last 

. . possessor* 

- v ...  . < 

9 Mr.  Willet,  in  liis  “ Origin”  before  alluded  to,  say*  the  second  Psalter  was 
printed  in  August,  the  Durandus  in  October,  1459.  See  Arclneol.  vol.  xi.  305. 
faunhinet  also  gives  the  saiue  dates  to  both  works.  • * 

t Marchand  refers  to  Mullcrus’s  Theut.  Freyberg,  4to,  1653,  p.l  29-130,  &<*. 
Ac.  .without  noticing  Wilusciucss  history  of  that  town,  in  which  this  latter 
makes  mention  of  the  Psalter  of  1457;  but,  says  Mons.  de  Boze,  “ assuming  to 
himself  the  airs  and  graces  of  a disinterested  man,  and  consummate  critic,  be 
commits  the  most  absurd  blunder*,  and  indulges  in  such  hypotheses  upon  the 
date  of  it,  as  to  render  his  account  truly  ridiculous.” 

| It  was  read  by  the  Abbe  Sallier,  under  the  title  of  u Notice  du  premier  litre 
imprimt  portant  une  date  certainc.n  > * 

The  catalogue  of  the  books  of  this  eminent  bibliographer  was  published  at 
Haris  in  1743,  ill  8vo.  of  which  only  ttre/re  copies  were  struck  off  ou  large  paper, 
in  email  folio. « One  of  this  latter  kind  was  sold  at  Ur.  Askew's  sale  (tee  Bibl. 
Askev.  No,  508)  for  61. ; it  was  formerly  Dr- Mead  s copy,  and  was  sent  to  him 
as  a present  from  I)c  Boze  himself.  It  w as  bought  by  l>r.  Askew  at  Dr.  Mead's 
sale  for  little  more  than  tl* 
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Cossessor.  M.  de  Boze  accompanied  his  account  of  it  with  a plate, 
eing  a fac-simile  of  the  Subscription  or  Colophon:  the  letters  in  this 
plate  are  perhaps  rather  too  sharply  cut,  and  not  being  struck  off  upon 
vellum  x they  do  not  produce  the  rich  and  beautiful  effect  of  the  origi- 
nal. This  copy  consisted  of  130  leaves  of  the  Psalter  text,  and  20  of 
hyrlins,  responses,  and  prayers,  forming  a supplement  to  it.  Heinckin 
supposed,  that  M.  de  Boze’s  copy  consisted  originally  of  two , “dont 
Fun  a ete  fort  use,  et  F autre  assez  propre.  Cependant  (says  he)  ii 
est  fort  hien  repare. *'  It  seems  that  most  of  the  copies  differ  in  the 
supplementary  part,  a circumstance  which  appears  to  have  puzzled 
Heinekin,  but  which  is  very  reasonably  accounted  for  by  Larabinet. 
This  latter  bibliographer  thus  observes  upon  it:  “ C'est  une  tradi- 

tion conservee  a Maience  que  les  religieux  de  SI,  Alban  ont  fait  exe- 
cuter  a leurs  frais  la  premiere  edition  du  Psautier,  et  les  Benedictins 
de  Si,  Jacques  le  seconde,  See.  Comme  ces  Psautiers  etoient  destines 
tfniquement  pour  le  chceur  des  £glises  des  monasteres,des  cathedrales, 
des  collegiales,  il  est  tout  naturel  de  croire  que  ces  corporations  auront 
fait,  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  les  frais  de  leur  execution;  et  qu'ils  auront 
fail  disposer  chacun  selon  son  rit , les  oraisons,  les  hyranes,  les  repons, 

- les  vidpres,  qui  se  trouvent  a la  fin  du  Psautier  dans  quelques  exem- 
plaires,  et  qui  souvent  tie  sc  trouvenl  pas  dans  d’aulres.  Telle  est,  jc 
crois,  la  vraie  raison  des  variances  que  Ton  voit  dans  les  exemplaires 
de  la  m£me  edition:  raison  qu’  lleinecken,  Breilkopf,*  et  d’autres 
bibliographes  cherchent  depuis  si  long- temps. 

The  description  which  de  Bt>ze  has  given  of  his  copy  may  serve  for 
that  of  all  the  others  of  the  date  1457;  and  it  is  a little  surprising 
that  Heinekin,  although  he  allows  de  Boze  to  have  given  “an  ample 
account”  of  it,  never  seems  to  have  perused  it,  for  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  credit  of  first  making  certain  observations,  which,  in  fact, 
were  made  30  years  before  by  de  Boze. 

This  work  was  printed. as  a choir-book  for  the  cathedrals;  it  is  a 
large  folio,  in  the  Gothic  character;  the  small  letters  are  nearly  half 
an  inch  high;  the  capitals  are  of  various  kinds;  the  largest  three 
inches  and  half  high,  exclusively  of  ornaments  extending,  nearly 
three  inches  perpendicularly.  The  first  B of  the  text,  and  the  first 
P of  the  Colophon,  are  examples  of  this  kind.  The  other  capitals  ex- 
tend about  the  height  of  four  lines  of  the  psalms,  and  three  or  the 
hymns,  kc.  Mons.  de  Boze  reckons  that  there  are  288  of  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  letters,  except  the  capitals,  ai x metal; 

these 

_ * Brcitkopf  was  a celebrated  printer  at  Leipsic,  aud  died  in  1794.  Heinekin 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  bibliographical  talents.  He  published  an  account 
of  the  invention  of  printing  in  German  at  Leipsic  1779 ; but  his  Magnus*  O pus 
is  the  treatise  upon  the  * origin  of  playing  c uds,  eugraviug  upon  wood,  &c.  in 
Europe/ of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1784;  the  second  has,  I be- 
lieve, recently  appeared.  This  work  is  full  of  erudition;  but,  alas!  it  is  written 
in  the  German  language  ! See  Peignot’s  Diet,  liibliol . 

t Kecherches,  &c.  sur  l’origine  de  l’lmprimerie,  t.  i.  114.  p.  142-3. 

vs*  •*  / «♦  4 k«  • 
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u \CUi  *“  W°°d’  and  Prin,ed  wi,!t  lhe  different  coloured* 
with  which  they  appear  in  the  several  copies— some  beine  in  red 

dtcnrJt0!?^  'VU1|  ^*ue;  od,ers  >n  blue,  ornamented  with  red.  These 
caP‘tals  "*»  therefore,  not  afterwards  executed  by  an  IlUt- 

close  of'thhes“yre  Par‘'CUla‘'  descriP,io'1  wi“  b«  given  towards  the 

_ Boze’scopy,  asheteMsus,  was  found  in  the  collegiate  church  of 

rh  V ?r;  at.M“Uz>  where  it  answered  the  usual  purposes  of  the 

ad".  ' * I "r1  ed:T  f 1 490  aPPCared-  whe"  i1  was  o.nedaway 

tached  S (S-yS  ? ,Ut  U|i  and  r°rg°Men  >"  a l*«le  armory  at- 
1 739 f Sacr,s‘y*  1'  was  discovered  by  de  Bozc  in  the  winter  of 

years  .'758-9,  the  younger  Fournier  published  his  two  ele, 
^at  Intletreatiscs+Qii  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Art  ol  Wood-engrav, 
‘V  In  these  treatises  he  has  spoken  decisively  and  correctly  of  ,he 
size,  beauty,  and  skill  ol  the  psalter  of  1157.  lie  says,  “ ii  is  one' 

..  .i.fJ05tCUr‘,0,ls  wo,ts  that  the  art  of  priming  lias  ever  produced- 
«hat  the  capital  letters  are  printed  in  different  colours,  after  the  man. 

per  of  Cameos,  and  that  with  a correctness  and  precision  truly  Tsto-' 
nisfong ..  Let  the  work  be  exhibited  (says  he)  to  all  the  mirnem 
pf  the  pnsent  day  assembled  together,  and  let  them  be  charged  with 
the  care  of  printing  a similar  one-,  assuredly,  they  will  not  execute  it 
so  exactly!  and  yet  this  yen,  book  i,  the  first  to  which  a dale  isX- 

. k-  • .jVVillCh  the  names  of  ,he  workmen  who  executed  it  are 
•TOOWtad!  See  pages  45-6-7,  ol  the  first  treatise,  and  231-2-3-4 
Ol  the  second. 

The  account  of  this  celebrated  bibliographer  fexciled  the  attention  of 
tuc  curious  towards  discovering  more  copies  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
productioa;  and  De  Bure,  the  next  writer  in  succession  who  notices  iu 
mers  tothis  account  in  a manner  the  most  express  and  coinplimentarr 
See  Ins  Bibl.  Instruct.  No.  46<  Unfortunately  for  De  Bure,  he  does 
not  appear. to.  have  examined  a copy  himself,  although  he  knew 
there  were  three  (and  three  only)  to  be  consulted ; this  has  rendered 
hl5  description  so  extremely  defective.  Heineken  does  not  scruple  to 

call 


• u . V » oe  oAiiBou,  and  printed 

in  Barbou  s very  best  manner.  The  first  contains  92  pages,  besides  au  “Annnu 

bation  et  Privilege  f the  second  2 63  pages.  They  are  botli  extremely  rare. 
The  same  author  published,  iu  two  eleirant-  hm  small/..-  .._i 
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call  it  **  remplie  de  failles  ” Popular,  and  justly  so,  as  is  De  Bure’s 
work,  it  is  nevertheless  unpardonably  deficient  in  a knowledge  of  rare 
and  critical  books  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages : from  him  it 
would  seem  that  the  psalter  of  1457  was  “ printed  in  red  and  black 
letters,  similar  to  the  supposed  bible  of  1450,"  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  vague  and  erroneous. 

Meerman  is  the  next  bibliographer  after  De  Bure,  who  has  no- 
ticed the  Mentz  psalters  of  1457-59,  90.  With  profound  erudition 
and  a general  knowledge  of  languages,  Meerman  united  uncommon 
diligence  and  activity ; but,  resolved  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  stand- 
ard of  a darling  hypothesis , he  seems  to  have  noticed  only  those  works 
more  at  large  which  supported  his  favourite  system.  His  fuso-sculpli 
characters  have  been  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  Mr.  Willet,  and  his  hero 
Cosier  has  received  a mortal  wound  from  the  penetrating  lince  of 
Heinekin.*  In  a long  note  at  p.  1 1 , 12,  of  his  OriginesT typographical 
and  again  at  p.  94*  in  the  text,  as  well  as  slightly  in  some  Tew  other 
places,  he  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  accuracy  of  Fournier’s  ac- 
count of  the  Psalter  of  1457  is  corroborated  by  some  copies  which  he 
saw  of  the  bible  of  1462!  and  that  the  different  coloured  inks  in  it 
were  first  discovered  by  Guttemberg,  on  the  authority  of  Polydore 
Virgil,  de  rer . invent,  lib.  ii.  c.  7 ! ! He  refers  to  De  Boze’s  account, 
but  seems  to  have  profited  little  by  it;  in  short,  nothing  interesting 
or  valuable  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  Meerman. 

I shall  next  notice,  in  order,  a very  curious  auecdoie  connected  with 
the  first  Psalter,  and  which,  if  it  contaiued  one  syllable  of  truth, 
might  give  us  some  valuable  information  relating  to,  it.  Papillon,  in 
his  T raile  hisloriejue , See.  de  la  gravure  en  bois ,+  has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  long,  but  rather  amusing,  old  woman's  story — which  I shall 
translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen."  “ If  (says  lie) 
any  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  traditional  narrative  which  I 
obtained  from  an  unknown,  with  whom  1 had  an  intervieyy  only  three 
times,  in  the  year  1737,  I should  be  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  de- 
signer, as  well  as  of  some  of  the  engravers  who  were  employed  on  this 
magnificent  work.  The  story  is  as  follows;  Some  few  days  after 

faster, 

• * / * * • * * • • • . * 

• In  addition  to'  the  reasons  advanced  by  this  eminent  bibliographer  against 
the  claims  of  Haarlem,  consult  the  masterly  refutation  ofMeennan’s  system  by 
I)e  la  Serna,  Santander,  in  the  work  before  alluded  to,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  note.  Fart  i.  from  p.  1‘2  to  67, 

t Paris,  8vo.  2 vols.  1766.  A very  rare  and  amusing  work ; not  always  cor* 
rect,  but  in  every  respect  curious,  'The  plates,  fac  similes  of  the  earliest  wood- 
ruts,  are  admirably  executed ; and  the  book  contains  some  information  no  where 
else  to  be  found.  There  is  a formal  wood-cut  portrait  of  Papillon,  in  his  perri- 
vig,  as  a frontispiece,  w hich  the  worthy  Frenchman,  cr  his  editor,  thought  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  from  the  verses  subjoined.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  all  the 
original  vignettes  in  the  book,  quite  poor  and  Gothic.  No  country  has  ever 
produced  the  wood-cuts  which  tee  are  now  in  the  daily  habit  of  pub- 
lishing. In  (Ircat  Britain  this  art  seems  to  have  attained  its  height;  even 
childrens’  books  are  frequently-  embellished  with  excellent  specimens:  .as, 
for  the  productions  of  Bewick,  N esbit,  Clexxel,  and  Avstik,  they  will  never 
cease  to  be  admired  as  long  as  the  graphic  arts  shall  be  cultivated. 
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Easter^a  German,  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  calling  himself  an 
engraver  in  wood,  and  a native  and  resident  of  Mentz,  travelling  to  sec 
the  country,  came  and  offered  me  his  professional  services  during  his 
stay*  at  Paris.  As  I usually  did  every  thing  myself,  I thanked  him. 
lar  his  offer,  assuring  him  nevertheless  that  if  I found  occasion  for  his 
services  I would  with  great  pleasure  avail  myself  of  them.  Upon  this, 
he  gave  me  his  address,  shewed  me  some  of  his  engravings,  and  left 
me  a f troof  of  a coat  of  arms,  which  he  said  were  desigued  and  eu^ 
graved  by  himself,  and  which,  though  rather  large  and  rude,  were 
well  cut,  and  of  a picturesque  taste,  somewhat  out  of  the  common. 
Wishing,  I suppose,  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  of  his  perform- 
ances,- he  told  me  his  name  was  Jerou  Coskpergekn  ; that  he  could 
paint  tolerably  well,  and  practised  wood -engraving  only  as  an  amuse- 
ment during  his  travels;  that  he  had  been  six  years  in  France;  had 
visited  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rochelle,  and  other  towns— 
and  had  worked  as  an  engraver  only  during  his  stay  at  those 
places;  that  his  ancestors  had  resided  at  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Nu- 
remberg; and  that  even  an  ancient  branch  of  his  family  had  worked 
Jor  the  first  printed  books  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer.*' 

Having  questioned  him  a little  upou  this  head,  he  told  me,  that 
44  from  father  to  son  it  was  uniformly  known  that  one  Peter  Coskver- 
cenn,  scribe,  and  miniature  painter  on  manuscripts,  at  Mentz,  also 
an  able  wood-engraver  of  capital  letters,  had  been  engaged  by  Schoef- 
ler  (who  gave  him  a lodging  in  his  own  house)  to  design  arid  engrave, 
in  wood,  large  capital  letters — enriched  with  ornaments  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  ancient  MSS.  are  illuminated;  that  one  of  his  brothers, 
nainedjAMEi,  and  one  of  his  friend*  called  Thomas  Ferkanach,  who 
was  also  a good  engravfer  in  wood,  had  worked  at  the  same  time  in 
culling  the  letters  for  Schoefferfs  Psalter. M Having  promised  to  return 
in  a day  or  two,  to  shew  me  a book  with  some  figures  of  the  Mass, 

, engraved  by  the  said  Peter  Coskpergenn,  his  ancestor,  which  he  still 
preserved,  he  took  his  leave  of  me,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  recep- 
tion he  had  met  with ; for,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  chat,  and  to  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  comprehend  his  French  jargon  (as  he  found  me  on  the 
. point  of  leaving  home  when  he  called)  1 took  him  to  au  hotel,  where 
we  breakfasted  together;  and,  to  induce  him  the  more  readily  to  answer 
my  questions,  I made  him  a present  of  some  of  my  own  proof  intpres - 

• It  ' w . . • . 

SlOltS. 

41  Eight  days  elapsed,  and  no  Coslcpcrgenn  appeared:  impatient, 
however,  to  see  the  Mass-book , I waited  on  him,  according  to  his  di- 
rection, early  in  the  * morning.  The  worthy  German  made  many 
excuses  for  not  having  kept  his  word,  alledging  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  finishing  some  capital-letter-types,  to  sell  to  the 
printers.  He  urged  me  to  sit  down  and  breakfast  with  him,  and 
shewed  me  the  Mass-book , with  the  figures  engraved  by  his  ancestor 
Peter  Coskpergenn.  The  book  was  a very  small  duodecimo,  some- 
thing like  the  diminutive  edition  of  Amadis  deGaul.  The  figures  were 
engraved  in  wood,  and  though  of  a Gothic  character,  were  well  enough 
drawn;  th«v  were  struck  offu  pox  Ytuiuvi,  ©none  side  of  the  lea  foul  y,  in 
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beautiful  glossy  ink,  surrounded  with  a simple,  fillet;  each  engraving 
was  contained  in  a frame  of  arabesque  ornaments,  about  an  inch 
wide,  printed  in  a rough  Gothic  style,  but  in  ink  of  a beautiful  vermillfon 
color.  They  were  struck  off  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  leaves,  so 
that  each  engraving  faced  the  other.  Some  of  the  frame-work  border# 
contained  twelve  lines  of  prayers,  printed  in  a Gothic  character,  in 
beautifully  shining  black  ink,  but  the  initial  letter  was  gilt.  What 
Was  rather  singular,  the  vellum  leaves  were  very  thin,  doubled  or 
pasted  together,  to  prevent  the  marks  of  the  impression  from  being 
seen  On  the  reverse  side,  and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a MS.  I 
Should  not  have  perceived  that  the  leaves  were  doubled  or  pasted  to- 
gether, if  the  corners  of  some  of  them  had  not  been  unrolled.” 

' ’ “ This  curious  book  contained  forty-five  plates,  including  the  title- 
page,  and  forty- four  prayers  corresponding  with  the  subjects  deli- 
neated. Its  solid  and  ancient  binding  was  not  in  the  least  injured, 
for  it  consisted  of  plates  of  silver,  of  the  thickness  of  a small  cord; 
there  were  also  clasps  of  the  same  metal,  decorated  vrith  Gothic  orna- 
ments, chased  and  beautifully  cut:  all  this,  with  a small  golden  cord 
terminating  in  a tassel,  gave  the  book  a delightful  appearance,  and 
made  it,  in  every  respect,  an  object  worthy  of  the  most  careful  pre- 
servation.” 

“The  worthy  stranger  next  shewed  me  some  fragments  of  Gothic  vig- 
nettes, executed  by  the  same  Peter  Coskpeucenn,  and  printed  in  red 
and  black  upon  some  leaves  of  paper;  also  some  other  wood-cuts  of  . 
electors  and  bishops,  executed  as  well  by  his  father  Andrew  Cosk- 
pergenn  as  by  himself.  About  fifteen  days  after  my  visit,  he  came  to 
bid  me  adieu,  telling  me  he  wasbbligedto  quit  Paris  (where  hecould 
not  cam  water  to  drink)  because  all  thp  printers  wished  to  procure  his 
works  at  a scandalously  low  price;  that  the  provincial  printers  shewed 
more  judgment ; and  that  he  should  go  to  Rouen.;  from  whence,  if  he 
could  not  obtain  sufficient  employment  there,  he  should  pass  over  to 
Italy,  after  writing  to  his  mother  to  send  to  Lyons  and  Turin  a part  of 
his  annual  income  which  she  allowed  him, .in  order  that  he  might  sub- 
sist on  his  travels.  We  parted,  and  he  promised  to  write  tome;  but 
horn  that  day  to  this  (now  about  thirty  years  ago)  I Have  heard  no- 
thing of  him.” 

“ This  man  was  frank  in  his  manner,  and  seemed  to  be  of  an  excel- 
lent disposition.  I wish  I could  have  employed  him ; lie  hid,  never- 
theless, quite  sufficient  to  live  upon  at  home,  if  he  had  chosen  a do- 
mestic, instead  of  an  itinerant,  life.”  See  Papillon’s  Traite , 8cc.  t.  i* 

; 119-22.  ‘ 

I fear,  however,  I may  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  your  readers 
— I shall  therefore  defer  the  conclusion  of  this  subject  to  y our  follow- 
ing number . 

Meanwhile  Tam,  Sif,  yoiir  obedient  servant, 

TnqMAS  Frochall  JDibdin^. 

Kensington,  Ang.  ? f,  iflOT, 
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. SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  M&MOtR  ON  ADANSON,* 

. From  Iht  44  Eloge  HistoriqUe”  of  that  Naturalist,  pronounced  before 
' the  National  Institute  by  G,  Cuvier* 

. : * 

Michael  Adanson  was  descended  from  a Scotch  family, 

£ which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  king  James  II.  (his  proper  hame, 
therefore,  must  have  been  Adamson)*  His  father  was  equerry  to  the 
*.  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  it  was  through  his  interest  that  the  youth*  at 
i the  age  of  seven,  was  provided  with  a small  canonry  at  Champeaux, 

• which  served  to  educate  him.  When  be  was  at  the  college  of  IMessis, 
:the  celebrated  English  natural  philosopher*  Turberville  Needham, 
tone  day  being  present  at  the  academiea!  exercises,  was  so  muefy  struct 
: with  the  ability  displayed  by  the  young  scholar,  that  he  begged  leave 
*Jo  add  a microscope  to  the  prize  awarded  to  him,  saying  at  the  same 
rime  41  You,  who  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  Works  of 
are  worthy  to  be  made  acquainted  with  those  of  nature.”  This 
circumstance  gave  the  decisive  turn  to  his  studies;  the  words  remain* 
**d  deeply  engraven  in  his  memory,  and  he  repeated  them  with  inte- 
rest near  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  cabinets  of  Reaumur  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  the  royal 
•garden  of  plants,  furnished  fuel  to  his  ardour  for  natural  knowledge, 
and  at  die  age  of  19  he  had  drawn  up  methodical  descriptions  of  more 
ithan  4000  species  of  the  three  kiugdoms.  He  went  to  Senegal,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  21,  and  returned  in  1751 , 
with  a rich  treasure  of  facts  and  observations.  At  that  period  Lin- 
naeus and  BufTon  were  beginning  to  enter  that  career  of  eminence  it; 
.the  science  of  natural  history  which  they  held  with  so  much  glory 
„ .during  nearly  half  a century.  Their  opposite  characters  as  naturalists 
are  thus  sketched  by  the  writer  of  this  eloge. 

. “ The  first,  with  a piercing  genius  and  indefatigable  application, 

embracing  all  the  productions  of  nature,  enchained  them,  as  it  were, 
by  classifications,  which  were  arbitrary,  but  precise  and  easy  to  com- 
prehend; imposed  upon  them  names,  foreign,  but  invariable,  and 
commodious  for  the  memory;  described  them  in  a language  neological, 
buk  brief,  expressive,  and  rigorously  determined  in  its  significa- 
tion.” 

44  The  second,  with  a lofty  imagination,  dignified  and  impressive 
in  his  style  as  well  as  in  his  maimers,  attaching  himself  to  a smaller 
number  of  beings,  neglecting  those  artificial  scaffoldings  which  the 
study  of  more  numerous  productions  would  have  required ; exhausted, 
as  it  were,  each  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treated;  formed  tbem 
into  animated  pictures,  pompously  displayed,  and  coloured  with  ail 
the  splendour  and  freshness  of  nature,  which  were  associated  by  new, 

Vol.  II*  ’ ^ 3£  bold, 
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hold,  and  sometimes  hasty  views  of  things,  but  always  set  forth  with 
a seductive  art.” 

Both  these  great  men,  too  exclusively  following  their  peculiar  ideas, 
had  failed  to  attend  sufficiently  to  otic  point;  namely,  the  study  of  those 
multiplied  relations  of  beings,  whence  results  a division  into  families, 
founded  upon  their  natural  characters.  It  was  precisely  this  which 
had  been  the  principal  object  of  Adanson’s  solitary  meditations.  He 
. was  the  first  who  energetically  displayed  its  importance,  and  he  car- 
ried its  application  to  a great  length.  The  following  sketch  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  hp  viewed  this  sub- 
ject. 

An  organized  being  is  a single  whole — a compound  of  parts  which 
re-act  upon  each  other,  for  the  production  of  a common  effect.  No  one 
of  these  parts,  therefore,  cim  be  essentially  modified  without  a consent 
of  all  the  rest.  There  is,  therefore,  only  a certain  number  of  possible 
combinations  among  the  great  modifications  of  the  principal  organs ; 
and  under  each  of  these  superior  combinations,  only  a certain  number 
of  subordinate  combinations,  of  less  important  modifications,  can  take 
place.  Consequently,  were  an  exact  knowledge  obtained  of  all  these 
combinations  of  different  orders,  and  were  each  ranged  in  the  place 
determined  by  the  organs  constituting  it,  there  would  result  a true  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  system  of  organized  beings,  with  all  their 
relations;  in  short,  natural  history  would  become  an  exact  science. 
This  is  what  is  understood  by  a natural  method , the  great  desideratum 
of  every  naturalist.  But  hitherto  we  have  only  gained  a glimpse  ©f 
some  part  of  this  sublime  picture;  and  the  point  whence  it  could  be 
view'ed  in  its  totality  is  as  yet  only  an  ideal  goaf,  to  which  we  perhaps 
shall  never  be  able  entirely  to  attain,,  though  it  is  our  duty  constantly 
to  tend  towards  it. 

The  most  direct  road  to  it  w’ould  be  to  determine  the  functions  and 
influence  of  each  organ,  in  order  to  calculate  its  modifications;  then, 
by  forming  grand  divisions  upon  the  most  important  orgaus,  and  thus 
descending  to  inferior  divisions,  a frame  w'ould  be  constituted,  which, 
previously  and  almost  independently  of  the  observation  of  speciesi, 
would  nevertheless  be  a true  expression  of  the  order  of  nature.  This 
principle  is  called  the  subordination  of  characters;  but  its  application 
would  suppose  a degree  of  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  organs,  to  which  small  approaches  had  been  made  at  the 
period  when  Adanson  commenced  his  labours.  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  an  inverse  method,  which  may  be  termed  empirical  or  ex- 
perimental— that  ol  the  actual  comparison  of  species;  and  for  its  ap- 
plication he  devised  a uuthod  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  cannot 
hut  be  regarded  as  extremely  ingenious. 

Considering  each  organ  apart,  fie  formed  from  its  different  modifi- 
cations a system  of  division,  in  which  he  arranged  all  known  beings. 
Repeating  the  same  operation  with  respect  to  several  organs,  he  thus 
constructed  a number  of  systems,  ail  artificial,  and  each  founded  upon  * 
a single  organ  arbitrarily  chosen.  It  is  evident  that  the  beings  which 
none  of  these  systems  should  separate,  would  be  infinitely  near  each 

other, 
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since  they  would  be  similar  in  all  their  organs;  that  the  affinity  would 
be  less  in  those  which  some  of  their  organs  should  throw  into  dif- 
ferent classes ; and  that,  in  fine,  the  most  distant  from  each  other 
would  be  those  which  should  meet  in  no  one  system.  This  method 
would  give  a precise  estimate  of  the  degree  of  affinity  between  dif- 
ferent beings;  but  it  has  the  defect  of  supposing  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  species  and  all  the  organs  of  each.  A single  one  of  these  neg- 
lected may  lead  to  the  most  mistaken  relations ; and  Adanson  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  his  observations,  furnishes 
tome  examples  of  the  fact. 

This  is  what  he  called  his  universal  method , and  it  is  the  parent 
idea  that  predominates  in  all  his  works,  printed  or  manuscript.  He 
gave  to  the  public  the  first  essay  of  it  in  the  “ Traite  des  Coquillages,” 
which  terminates  the  first  volume  of  his  Voyage  to  Senegal.  In  this 
treatise  he  had  the  merit  of  paying  that  attention  to  the  animals  inha- 
biting shells  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  before  his  time, 
and  several  of  which  have  never  been  described  since.  His  methodi- 
cal distribution,  supported  by  twenty  of  the  partial  systems  above  in- 
dicated, was  much  superior  to  all  those  of  his  predecessors;  but  it  had 
some  faults,  owing  to  the  reason  just  suggested;  namely,  that  for  want 
of  anatomical  dissections,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  interior  organs, 
especially  the  heart. 

His  44  Families  des  Plantes,”  printed  in  1763,  is  a larger  applica- 
tion of  this  method.  Several  botanists  had  previously  been  sensible 
of  the  importance. of  arranging  plants  according  to  their  natural  rela- 
tions. Morison,  Magnol,  and  Ray,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  it 
about  the  same  time,  though  without  a precise  notion  of  the  means 
requisite  for  success.  Haller  had  long  the  same  object  in  view,  but 
was  not  able  entirely  to  conciliate  natural  relations  with  an  absolute 
system,  and  the  method  which  he  adopted  broke  through  some  of 
them.  Linnaeus  voluntarily  renounced  it  in  the  (urination  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  was  only  sometimes  brought  to  it  by  the  sentiment  of  ana- 
logy, which  constrained  him  to  infringe  his  own  rules.  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  vvas  the  only  predecessor  of  Adanson  who  never  abandoned 
this  research,  though,  discontented  with  what  he  had  done,  because 
no  one  so  well  saw  what  remained  to  be  done,  he  never  consigned  his 
results  to  writing,  and  they  are  known  only  by  his  arrangement  of  the 
garden  of  Trianon,  and  by  the  fragments  published  by  his  friends  or 
disciples. 

Adanson  in  his  preface  gives  the  history  of  botany  with  an  erudition 
astonishing  in  a man  perpetually  occupied  in  observing.  He  states 
with  precision  what  each  writer  has  done  to  enrich  the  science,  and’ 
even  gives  a sort  of  scale  of  merit  of  the  systems  of  his  predecessors; 
but  he  takes  his  measure  solely  from  their  agreement  with  his  natural 
families.  This  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  botanists;  and 
in  fact  he  wras  not  far  from  thinking  himself  so.  He  especially  does 

• not  conceal  the  displeasure  he  felt  at  the  vogue  acquired  by  the  sexual 

• system  of  Linnaeus,  one  of  the  most  opposite  to  the  natural  relations 
of  plants;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  it  fall  was  bis  chid  consolation. 

But 
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But  nothing  could  be  more  unequal  than  the  competition  for  popularity 
between  the  two  naturalists.  Linnaeus,  surrounded  by  disciples  whom 
he  inspired  with  enthusiastic  attachment,  and  converted  into  so  many 
missionaries,  favoured  by  the  great,  keeping  up  a correspondence 
with  eminent  men  in  different  countries,  and  more  attentive  to  make 
the  science  of  nature  appear  easy,  than  to  render  it  solid  and  pro- 
found, spread  his  doctrines  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  self- 
love  and  national  prejudices.  Ad  an  son,  on  the  contrary,  preserving 
his  solitary  habits,  inaccessible  in  bis  closet,  without  pupils,  and  al- 
most without  friends,  communicated  with  the-  world  only  by  his 
books,  which  he  seeuied  purposely  to  render  repulsive,  as  if  he  had 
feared  that  they  should  be  too  much  rend. 

Instead  of  the  simple  and  convenient  nomenclature  invented  by 
Linnaeus,  lie  gave  arbitrary  names*  which  no  etymological  relation  at- 
tached to  the  memory.  He  had  even  devised  a peculiar  orthography, 
which  gave  his  French  the  appearance  of  some  unknown  jargon.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  real  and  allowed  beauty  of  his  plan,  and  the 
great  number  ol  facts  which  he  had  discovered,  together  with  the  en- 
comiums hjs  work  obtained  from  the  most  learned  naturalists,  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  science  was  much  less  than  might  hare 
been  expected,  and  artificial  systems  continued  to  reign  almost  exclu- 
* sively  for  thirty  years  more.  Far,  however,  from  being  discouraged 
by  this  failure  of  success,  he  scarcely  perceived  it.  His  own  appro- 
bation sufficed  to  satisfy  him;  and  continuing  to  labour  w'ith  the  same 
assiduity,  his  Families  of  Plants  was  not  entirely  printed  before  he 
-was  occupied  with  a vastly  more  general  w-ork. 

The  boldest  imagination  would  shrink  on  reading  the  plan  which  he 
submitted  in  1774  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
still  more  at  the  sight  of  the  enormous  mass  of  materials  which  lie  had 
actually  assembled.  His  purpose  was  no  longer  to  coniine  hi$  method 
to  one  class  of  beings,  or  even  to  the  three  kingdoms,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed;  but  to  embrace  the  whole  of  nature,  in  the  most 
extensive  acceptation  of  the  word.  Even  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
creations  of  man,  all  that  commonly  is  made  the  object  of  metaphysics, 
morals,  and  politics,  all  the  arts,  from  agriculture  to  dancing,  entered 
into  his  plan.  Twenty-four  large  volumes  displayed  the  general  re- 
lations of  all  these  tilings,  and  their  distribution;  the  history  of 
,40,000  species  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  150  volumes; 
an  universal  vocabulary  gave  the  explanation  of  200, 000  words;  and 
, the  whole  was  sustained  py  a great  number  of  particular  treatises  and 
memoirs,  by  40,000  figures  and  30,oQ0  specimens  of  the  three  king- 
doms. 

It  will  be  asked  how  a single  man  should  have  been  able  even  to 
grasp  such  a number  of  .different  'objects.  In  fact,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Academy  found  the  execution  very  unequal.  The  parts 
alien  to  natural  history  were  merely  indicated;  two  thirdsof  the  hgurcs 
were  cut  out  or  traced  from  common  works;  and  several  of  the  volumes 
were  swelled  by  materials  not  yet  put  in  order.  These  commissioners 
gave  Adunson  the  prudent  advice  to  detach  from  this  vast  collection 
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the  objects  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  to  publish  them  separately^ 
contenting  himself  with  pointing  out  in  a general  manner  the  new  rc- 
iations  which  he  might  perceive  in  them  to  other  beings.  • It  is  much- 
to  be  regretted  that  hedid  not  follow  this  advice;  for  several  memoirs* 
independent  of  his  great  works,  shew  how  much  sagacity  he  possessed  * 
in  the  examination  of  particular  objects.  Of  these  pieces*  the  follow-1 
ing  are  the  most  observable. . * * 1 1 

. The  /are/,  the  shell- hsh  which  perforates  ships  and  piles,  and  has 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Holland,  had  been  examined  by  seve-  1 
rad  naturalists.  Adanson,  however,  was  the  first  who  made  known  ks 
true  nature,  and  its  analogy  with  the  pkolades  and  Mvalres.  His^de- 
scription  oi  this  animal  is  a model  in  its  kind.  • * ' 

Thejarae  may  be  said  of  the  baobab  of  Senegal,  the  largest  tree  in 
the  world.  The  name  of.'Adansonia  -has  been  given  to  it  after  its  de- 
scriber,  which  Linnaeus  has  generously  preserved,  notwithstanding 
the  causes  of  complaiut  which  he  had  against  our  author. 

The  history  of  the  gum -trees,  .and  the  numerous  article*  which  he 
inserted  in  the  supplement  of  the  first  Encyclopaedia,  unite  to  a num-  - 
her  of  new  facts  much  erudition  aneb clearness.  -They  prove  by  ex- 
amples that  the  French  language  can  express  with  precision  all  the 
forms  of  plants,  without  having  recourse  to  that  barbarous  termino- 
logy which  then  began  to  be  introduced,  and  which  disgusts  in  so  many 
modern  .works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  questions  in  natural  history  is  the  origin 
of  the  'different  varieties  of  our  cultivated  plants.  • Adanson  made 
many  experiments  upon  those  of  corn,  and  raised  two  in  the  species  of 
barley,  but  they  did  not  long  propagate  themselves.  Some  naturalists  I 
pushing  too  far  the  consequences  of  these  and  other  similar  facts,  and ; 
maintaining  that  there  is  nothing  constant  in  species,  alleging  even 
examples,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  new  ones  were  formed  from 
lime  to  time,  he  shewed  that  these  pretended  species  were  for  the 
most  part  only  monstrosities,  which  soon  relapsed  into  their  original 
form. 

For  a long  time  the  motions  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and 
of  the  stamens  of  certain  plants,  had  been  compared  to  those  of  ani- 
mals, although  the  first  generally  require  to  be  excited  by  an  exter- 
nal cause,  Adanson  discovered  spontaneous  motions  in  a green  fibrous 
substance  living  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  of  which  he  gave  a very  exact 
history,  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  vegetables.  Vaucher 
has  since  supposed  it  to  be  a zoophyte,  and  lias  named  it  OsciUatoria 
Adnusonii. 

Adanson  Grst  discovered  that  the  benumbing  faculty  of  certain 
fishes  depends  upon  electricity.  He  made  his  experiments  upon  the 
Silurus  Irenutlus . It  is  also  afiirtued  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
letter  on  the  electricity  of  the  tourmalin,  which  bears  the  uame  of  the 
Duke  of  Noya  Caraffa. 

He  first  discovered  the  method  of  extracting  a good  blue  fecula 
from  the  indigo  of  Senegal. 

Iq  a memoir  addressed  to  the  ministry,  he  shewed  that  this  colony 
Tfould  be  very  favourable  to  all  the  products  of  the  West  India  islands, 
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and  even  of  the  East  Indies,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  procure 
their  cultivation  by  free  negroes ; a happy  idea,  which  alone  can  put 
an  end  to  a commerce  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

These  detached  pieces  might  have  been  followed  by  others  equally  * 
interesting,  had  he  chosen,  since  his  cabinet  and  his  continual  observa- 
tions would  have  supplied  him  with  rich  materials;  but  when  he  Jiad 
once  formed  the  design  of  his  great  work,  he  reserved  for  its  use  all 
the  particular  facts  he  had  collected,  and  would  publish  nothing  more, 
separately. 

Sequestering  himself  from  the  world,  thinking  and  acting  solely 
upon  his  own  funds,  and  calculating  the  extent  of  his  powers  by  that 
of  his  projects,  he  placed  himself  as  much  above  all  other  philoso- 
phers, as  the  work  which  he  meditated  appeared  to  him  above  what 
they  have  left.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  Aristotle  alone  approached 
him,  but  remotely,  and  that  all  other  naturalists  remained  at  an  im- 
mense distance  behind  him.  Forgetting  that  his  method  rested  solely 
upon  acquired  facts,  he  attributed  to  it  an  interior  virtue  of  foreseeing 
them,  and  pretended  to  divine  by  anticipation  unknown  species,  “ I 
possess  (said  he)  all  the  great  roads  of  the  sciences;  what  occasion 
have  I for  bye  paths?’*  Hence  arose  a profound  contempt  for  the  la- 
bours of  his  successors,  an  absolute  negligence  of  modern  discoveries, 
even  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  an  obstinate  attachment  to  his  old 
notions,  and  complete  ignorance  of  their  refutation;  and,  in  fine,  the 
perfect  inutility  of  his  long  labours,  so  erroneously  directed. 

: The  affecting  circumstances  of  the  concluding  scenes  of  bis  life  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  former  memoir.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  4 
garland  of  flowers  taken  from  his  68  families  of  plants  should  be  the 
sole  decoration  of  his  bier,  - 
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EVE  drops  her  curtain  from  the  hill. 

Her  dewy  tints  spreads  o’er  the  lea ; 

Lulled  arc  all  sounds,  all  motions  still, 

But,  Marian,  yet  I gaze  on  thee. 

More  sweetly  by  this  dubious  light 
Flows  from  thy  lips  that  melting  tone ; 

The  world  hath  vanish’d  from  our  sight, 

And  my  soul  breathes  of  thee  alone. 

Thou,  Marian,  giv’st  the  power  I feel 
Departed  joys  to  taste  again; 

And  e’en,  with  thrift  of  pleasure,  steal 
New  bliss  from  recollected  pain. 

That 
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That  mournful  hour  we  parted  last,  *’ 

How  sunk  my  soul  by  grief  subdued  ! 

And  heavily  the  moments  past 
Till  Albion’s  cliffs  again  I view’d. 

’Twas  morn — methought  so  fair  a morn 
Ne’er  dawn’d  upon  this  beauteous  isle; 

The  vernal  earth  seem’d  newly  bom, 

The  gracious  heavens  look’d  down,  to  smile. 

The*mariner  estranged  full  long 
From  sylvan  sounds,  his  chartless  way 
Delights  to  trace  through  groves  of  song, 

And  quaff  the  balmy  soul  of  May. 

He  loves  to  linger  in  the  dale, 

All  under  leafy  awning  laid, 

Communing  sweetly  with  the  gale 
That  late  his  daring  soul  dismay’d. 

But,  Marian,  not  the  grateful  shade, 

Nor  vernal  breath,  nor  warble  wild. 

From  thee  my  wayward  step  betray’d, 

Of  thee  my  vagrant  thought  beguiled, 

On  all  I glanced  as  in  a dream, 

Whilst  hills,  or  dells,  or  vales  withdrew; 

Till  dimly,  by  the  moon’s  wan  beam, 

Yon  spire,  my  beacon,  rose  to  view. 

And  when  that  transient  glimpse  I caught, 

What  wild  emotion  swelled  my  breast! . 

To  transport  and  to  terror  wrought, 

By  doubts,  and  e’en  by  hopes  opprest : 

* • i » 

Yet  once,  as  if  to  woo  delay,, 

I sought  a path  where  path  was  none; 

And  once  I measured  back  my  way, 

As  if  some  mortal  foe  to  shun. 

The  path  where  last  we  bade  farewel. 

Now  seem’d  unwont  to  human  tread ; 

The  moon  look’d  thro'  the  lonely  dell,.  • • 

And  flickering  shadows  round  me  spread.  1 

But  soon  I saw  thy  casement  shine  * , 

As,  tinted  by  the  silvery  light,  • * 

Thy  roof,  like  some  religious  shrine,  * • ^ 

Rose  thro’  the  darkness  glimmering  bright.4" 

• 9 * 

And  silent  as  the  midnight  thief,  . * , 

The  wicket  now  I softly  past, 

And,  yet  my  soul  withheld  belief, 

Touch’d,  trembling  touch’d  the  latch  at  last* 

There 
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There  while  I stood,  urjhearcf,  unseen,  ; 

- His  mat  the  dog  supinely  prest,. 

The  clock,  with  solemn  pause  between* 

Told  ten,  the  sober  hour  of  rest.  . 

? I felt  the  icy  chills  of  fear ; * * 

. The  fate-exploring  sigh  I drew;  * 

Was  rapture,  or  was  anguish  near? 

O!  liv’d  my  love?  was  Marian  true? 

*Twas  then  I caught  that  melting  tone; 

I knew  my  Marian’s  magic  strain— 

. And  O ! the  bliss  till  then  unknown — 

The  heighten’d  bliss  derived  from  pain! 

, E.  B. 

Wiknef-street,  Sept.  l»t. 


' CAMBRIA,  AN  ODE. 

OH  Cambria!  ere  in  misty  blue 
(With  tardy  foot  and  ling’ ring  eye) 

Thy  poet  land  I dimly  view,  * 

Its  summits  fading  into  sky; 

Warfh  from  the  heart  receive  one  parting  song, 

And  bid  thy  echoing  vales  the  votive  strain  prolong ! 

1 love  thy  mountains — giant  forms ! * 

Darkly  clad  in  gathering  storms ; 

White  sweeps  around  their  caverns  black 
Half  cloud,  half  rain,  the  fleeting  rack: 
l love  thy  rocks,  down  whose  steep  sides 
With  foaming  dizzying  crash j* 

Thunders  the  torrent’s  tan-brown  tide- 
The  roaring  whirlwinds  dash. ' - 

With  toiling  step  I love  to  climb 

Thy  wave-beat  cliff’s  tempestuous  height, 

And  view,  with  terror-mi x’d  delight, 

* The  ocean-scene  sublime. 

Dim  distant  isles  in  ambient  ether  seen, 

And  stormy  peaks,  and  deep-retiring  bays, - 
Foam-crested  breakers,  and  the  boundless  green 
Streak’d  by  the  transient  sun’s  swift-glancing  rays. 

Mid  clouds  and  crags,  dark  pools,  and  mountains  drear, 

The  wild  wood’s  silence,  and  the  billow’s  roll, 

Great  Nature  rules,  and  claims  with  brow  austere 
The  shuddTing  homage  of  the  inmost  soul. 

The  - 
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1 he  vagrant  goat  well-pleased  I mark  ’ * 

Fetched  scornful  on  the  giddy  brink. 

While  panting  dogs  affrighted  shrink 
And  bay  beneath  with  idle  bark : 

Ragged  of  fleece  the  straggling  flock 
Bounding  o'er  the  turfy  rock — . , 

lhe  nimble  herd  of  sparkling  eye* 

With  black-tipp'd  horns  o’er-arching  high* 

Their  fetlocks  bathing  in  the  lucid  stream 
Where  soften  d suns  thro*  pendant  birches  gleam • 
The  stately  hern  that  sweeps  in  flagging  flight 
The  lonely  rock-bound  lake — the  cormorant  black 
Poised  on  the  ridgy  wave— and  piercing  the  dun  rack 
The  falcon  pouncing  from  his  airy  height. 

But  livelier  pleasure  heaves  my  breast* 

And  tears  my  softening  eyes  bedew* 

As  Scenes  by  smiling  Labour  drest 
And  Man's  creative  hand,  I view. 

The  mountain  oak  no  longer  doom'd 
In  the  deep  pathless  glen  intomb'd  * 

His  sturdy  strength  to  waste, 

Obedient  to  the  shipwright's  art, 

Here  launches  for  the  crowded  mart 
With  gaudy  streamers  graced. 

Dragg  d up  with  toil  the  searching  plough 
Furrows  the  mountain's  rugged  brow, 

The  mealy  root  with  purple  flower  r - 
There  fattens  in  the  misty  shower : 

The  lonely  shepherd  of  the  heath-clad  hill 

Views  the  new  harvest  with  paternal  joy  \ i 
As  infant  hands  the  pond'rous  basket  fill, 

And  buxom  Plenty  smiles  no  longer  coy  ? * 

Plinlimmon  wild  the  peaceful  triumph  sounds, 

And  Snowdon,  king  of  crags,  the  jocund  strain  rebounds. 

No  longer  now  the  lab'ring  swain 
Of  sweeping  floods  and  scanty  soil^ 

Inclement  skies  and  unrewarded  toil, 

Shall,  pinched  by  hopeless  penury,  complain! 

On  the  life-deserted  wild,  . "T 
Tfirp’  the  rocks  in  ruin  pil'd,  * ' 

Science  darts  her  piercing  ray, 

Bursts  kind  nature's  secret  store* 

Leafy  slate  o,r  ponderous  ore,  - 
And  vindicates  her  sway. 

Ve  too,  proud  torrents ! with  unbridled  force 
Leaping  your  mad  innavigable  course 

Vol.  II,  3F 
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Mid  rocks  and  clefts  and  gulfs  profound. 

Ye  too  Man’s  conquering  prowess  feel. 

Subdued  to  whirl  the  giddy  wheel 
• In  white  unvarying  round  ! 

Not  always  thus,  to  works  of  peace 
• By  patriot  wisdom  plann'd, 

The  labourer  lent  his  willing  hand 
. And  reap’d  the  rich  increase  : 

Mark  yon  tower’s  embattled  wall! 

* Proud,  yet  nodding  to  its  fall, 

Proud  woi;k  of  many  a wretched  thrall  - * 

Edward  f on  thy  parted  soul 
Heavy  sit  the  murderous  guilt 
Of  Cambrian  blood  in  Battle  spilt ! 

Heavier  stitt,  the  unnumber’d  sighs 
Of  Cambria’s  vanquish’d  bands, 

As  slow  beneath  their  forced  reluctant  hands- 
They  saw  thy  castles  rise ! • ^ 

But  not  the  warrior’s  blasting  breath, 

But  not  the  conqueror’s  scythed  arm, 

Can  spread  eternal  death; 

Far  refuged  from  the  loud  alarm, 

Gentle  Peace  with  healing  hand  • 

Returns — obedient  to  her  whisper  bland 
Her  own  attendant  arts  are  seen,  e 1 

And  Time  the  furrows  smooths  of  Desolation  s plough- 
See,  on  stern  Denbigh  s towered  brow, 

The  bowler’s  smooth  and  level  green  • 

O’erlook,  ’mid  ruin-heaps  forlorn, 

Fair  Clwyd’s  tranquil  vale,  one  sea  of  waving  corn  . 

By  proud  Caernarvon’s  wave-beat  wall 
The  light  skiff  shelters  from  the  squall. 

And  Harlech  rent  by  many  a storm, 

And  graceful  Conway’s  mould’ring  form. 

Serve  hut  to  prompt  the  poet’s  moral  lay  ; 

\nd  charm  the  painter’s  eye  with  tints  of  soft  decay  ! 

L.  A. 


^ , . 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  GREEK  ODE  BY  THOMAS  MOOEF 
Prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Anacreon. 

<*  Kill  goto*ot?  r#fii iri, 
u Tntoj  «tot’  o 

l/PON  a rosy  couch  reclin’d, 

His  lyre  soft- breathing  tor  the  wind, 

The  Teian  Bard,  with  heav’nly  fire, 

Awoke  the  lay  of  wild  desire ; 

Around 
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Around  him,  votive  to  his  pleasures, 

Cupids  danc’d  in  amorous  measures, 

Or  form’d  the  Queen  of  Beauty’s  dart 
That  pierces,  thrilling  6\vect,  the  heart, 

Or  for  his  brows  a wreath  entwin’d 
Of  rose  and  azure  violet  join’d, 

Which,  whilst  his  kiss  each  playful  shar’d, 

They  plac’d  upon  the  hoary  bard. 

But  Wisdom,  heav'n's  immortal  queen, 

Oaz’d  on  their  sports  with  envious  mien: 
jEy’d  the  rapt  Bard  and  joyous  tram 
That,  wanton,  bounded  o’er  the  plain ; 

And,  44  Hoary  Sage,”  she  smiling  cries, 

44  (For  sophists  call  Anacreon  wise) 

44  Why  dost  ihou  thus  thy  life  employ, 

44  Devote  to  Bacchus,  Love,  and  Joy, 

44  Nor  own  that  wisdom  has  her  charms 
44  Above  the  trifler  Love’s  alarms; 

41  Why  wilt  thou  e’er,  entranc’d  in  bliss, 

44  Sing  Bacchus’ joys  and  beauty’s  kiss, 

44  Nor  raise  thy  lyre,  and,  Wisdom’s  bard, 

44  Receive  from  me  thy  best  reward?” 

4 O Goddess!*  thus  the  Bard  replies, 

4 Let  not  for  this  thine  anger  rise, 

4 That  without  thee  the  sages  deem 
4 Anacreon  wise,  tho’  all  his  theme 
4 Is  beauty,  Love’s  delightful  dream, 

4 The  dewy  lip,  and  eye  of  fire: — 

4 I love,  I drink,  I tune  my  lyre, 

4 And  sport,  with  pleasure- beaming  air, 

4 ’Midst  glowing  groups  of  beauteous  fair; 

4 For,  as  my  lyre,  e’en  so  my  soul 
4 Moves  but  to  Love’s  divine  controul, 

4 And  I beneath  its  blissful  pow’r 
4 Enjoy  the  calm  of  life’s  short  hour; 

4 Then  Pallas  say,  my  sage  adviser  ! 

4 Am  I not  wise? — oh,  who  is  wiser?* 

W.  M.  T. 


Liverpool,  17tli  Aug.  1807* 


LITERARY  a sd  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Donovan,  who  is  well  known  from  hjs  many  valuable  publications,  lias  late- 
ly formed  his  extensive  collection  of  Animals,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  &c.  the 
native  productions  of  the  British  Isles,  into  an  elegant  Museum,  which  he 
lias  opened  for  public  inspection,  under  the  appellation  of  The  London  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  The  collection  which  is  here  exliibited  is  unquestionably 
the  most  complete  in  its  kind  that  exists  any  where,  and  contains  a greater 
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cumber,  and  much  more  valuable  assortment  of  particular  specimens,  than  the 
richest  cabinets  of  Europe  would  collectively  afford:  in  the  number  of  these 
specimens  we  would  mention,  as  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice,  those  of  the 
organic  remains  of  the  antediluvian  world,  which  must  be  allowed  by  scientific 
men  to  be  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  together.  The  Museum  contains 
about  thirty  thousand  different  articles,  including  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  shells,  corals,  plants,  minerals,  and  fossils,  all  British;  and  the 
whole  are  arranged  in  scientific  order,  and  with  an  elegance  of  taste,  which 
while  it  facilitates  the  inquiries  of  the  student,  charms  the  eye  with  an  assem- 
blage of  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  pictures.  We  sincerely  hope,  that 
this  institution,  which  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a national  one,  will  experience 
that  public  patronage  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  and  that  the  public  spirit  of 
its  worthy  proprietor  will  meet  its  due  reward  in  tic  gratitude  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  have  the  advancement  of  science  at  heart  We  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  present  our  readers  with  a more  detailed  account  of  the 
plan  and  contents  of  this  Museum.  . \ 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  continues  industriously  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation  of  Blights  in  Corn,  assisted  by  an  eminent  microscopic 
draughtsman.  The  habits  and  modes  of  propagation  of  the  destructive  fungi 
and  insects  which  occasionally  affect  com,  under  different  appearances  and 
names,  seem  to  require  a very  long  and  patient  research  for  their  complete  ex- 
planation, and  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  subject  in  such  able  hands.  Lately 
the  worthy  President  has  been  experimenting  on  coni  and  straw  which  had  ri- 
pened and  was  housed  without  appearance  of  blight,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
seeds  of  the  blight  bad  been  imbibed  by  this  straw,  and  what  circumstances 
were  most  conducive  to  its  visible  growth  on  the  same. 

The  author  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
by  subscription,  The  Military  Annals  of  Revohiuonary  France,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  war  to  the  end  of  the  preseut  year.  The  work,  it  is  estimated, 
will  make  four  large  volumes  in  quarto.  It  will  contain  maps  of  the  countries 
which  have  been  the  theatres  of  war,  plans  of  encampments,  sieges,  and  battles, 
and  portraits  of  all  the  commanders  in  chief  and  gcucraJs  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  (he.  above  period,  t » 

Dr.  H.  Robertson  has  intimated  his  intention  of  publishing,  by  subscription, 
in  two  volumes  octavo, “A  View  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Atmosphere,  and 
of  its  influence  in  the  sciences  of  Medicine  and  Agriculture  ; including  an  Es- 
say on  Contagion.  ' . . ■ 1 ’*> 

Mr.  James  Gartland  has  in  the  press  a work  which  will  be  published  by  sub- 
scription, entitled,  The  Commercial  Mirror  p comprising  a great  number  and 
variety  of  subjects  highly  useful  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers.  ^ 
Dr.  John  Reid’s  Treatise  on  Consumption  has  been  recently  translated  into 
the  German  language,  by  Dr,  Helvershaveu,  of  Nenstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe 
Cobourg.  ; . , • 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Shepherd,  author  of  the  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolino,  has  in  the 

Sress  Dialog  us  An  Seni  sit  uxor  ducenda , which  was  written  by  Peggie  about 
le  year  1435,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Li:  rary  at  Paris,  where  it  was  trans- 
cribed by  Mr.  Shepherd  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  1804. 

Mr.  Bourn,  of  Hackney,  intends  shoitly  to  publish  a concise  Gazetteer  of 
the  most  remarkable  Places  in  the  World  ; with  brief  not.ees  of  the  principal 
historical  events,  aud  most  celebrated  persons  connected  with  them;  to  which 
will  also  be  annexed,  references  to  books  of  voyages,  travels,  Ac.  intended  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  young  persons  in  geography,  his  to,  y,  and  biegra- 
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Er.  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a 
pew  work  on  Arithmetic. 

The  Rev.  George  Rogers,  of  Newtown  Barry,  in  Ireland,  intends  shortly  to 
publish  by  subscription.  The  Beauties  of  the  Bjble,  or  Sacred  and  Sublime  Se- 
lections from  Scripture,  particularly  from  the  Prophecies,  Parables,  and  Mira- 
cles. It  is  designed  to  form  an  epitome  of  the  most  Useful,  necessary,  instruc- 
tive, and  important  parte  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Select  notes  will 
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be  added  to  it  from  the  wurks  of  celebrated  divines.  The  whole  will  form 
three  volumes  in  octavo. 

. .Mr.  George  Nicholson,  of  Kingston  open  Hull,  is  about  to  publish  anew  awt 
jnuch  enlarged  edition  of  bis  Vindication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  volumes,  Struggles  through  Life,  exempli- 
tied  in  the  various  Travels  and  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, of  Lieutenant  John  Harriot,  formerly  of  Kochford,  in  Essex,  now  resident 
Magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police. 

A new  edition  of  Langhorue’s  Plutarch,  with  some  corrections  of  the  text, 
the  four  deficient  Parallels  supplied,  considerable  additions  to  the  notes,  new 
tables  of  times,  coins,  Ac.  by  the  Rev.  P.  Wraugham,  M.  A.  F.R.S.  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  T.  Clarkson  means  shortly  to  add  to  his  publications  on  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  The  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the 
Abolition  of  that  horrid  Traffic : it  will  be  comprized  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  will  contain  some  appropriate  engravings. 

Professor  Porson  is  about  to  publish  his  four  Plays  of  Euripides,  together,  ia 
one  volume  m octavo. 

Messrs.  Dukui  and  Co.  have  announced  their  intention  of  publishing  an  Eng- 
lish Translation  of  a splendid  work  now'  printing  at  Paris,  entitled,  Voyage 
Pittoresqne  en  Espagne,  with  impressions  of  the  original  Plates. 

The  Lansdowu  Manuscripts  have  at  length  been  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum  by  Government,  for  4,92.?L  the  average  of  three  valuations  made  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Desmond  is  engaged  on  a translation  of  a new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Fourcroy’s  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  which  was  lately  published  at  Paris. 

A new  work,  under  the  title  of  a Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  is  now  in  preparation.  It  will  comprise,  1.  A list  of  all  the  names 
of  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  their  original  charac- 
ters, and  true  orthography,  in  European  letters,  with  their  proper  pronuncia- 
tions, meanings,  Ac.  2.  The  names  of  persons,  patriarchs,  prophets,  Ac.  Ac. 
printed  in  the  same  manner,  with  biographical  and  chronological  notices. 
3.  An  account  of  the  arts,  Ac.  in  the  ancient  world,  to  which  reference  or  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  scriptures.  4.  An  account  of  the  doctrines,  Ac.  of  t)»e 
sacred  writings.  5.  An  account  of  ecclesiastical  matters  appertaining  to  the 
state  of  the  primitive  church.  6.  A concise  explanation  of  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  which  belong  to  the  present  state  of  Christianity,  including  an  accouut 
of  sects,  Ac.  It  is  supposed  the  work  will  make  fonr  large  volumes  iu  octavo. 

We  are  happy  to  leant  that  Mr.  Perrival  Stockdale  will  shortly  publish  his 
Lectures  on  the  truly  eminent  English  Poets.  They  will  form,  we  understand, 
two  volumes  in  octavo. 

Dr.  James  Sanders,  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical  Societies 
of  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a Treatise  on 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  with  an  Inquiry  concerning  Foxglove.  He  is  also 
preparing  for  publication  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Accumulation  of  Water  in 
the  Brain,  called  Hydrocephalus,  in  which  he  proposes  to  shew  that  it  admits 
of  prevention  and  cure  equally  with  other  of  the  more  dangerous  diseases. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  fur  publishing  by  subscription  a complete  and 
uniform  edition  of  the  wotks  of  the  Rev.  William  Huntingdon,  who  is  welt 
known  to  the  religious  world  by  the  singularity  of  the  title  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  assume,  and  subjoin  to  his  name,  viz.  S.  S.  “ sinner  saved.’'  The 
publication  will  extend  to  twenty  volumes  in  octavo! 

Mr.  Accum,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Chemistry  and  mineralogy,  is  printing  a 
System  of  Mineralogy  ard  Mincralogical  Chemistry  and  its  application  to  the 
Arts.  The  work,  which  is  formed  chiefly  on  the  plans  of  Haiiy  and  Brong- 
niart,  will  be  published  in  two  volnmes  8vo.  w.th  eight  copper-plates. 

The  Rev.  W.  Rennet  has  in  the  press  Remarks  on  a recent  Hypothesis  re- 
lating to  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil , iu  a scries  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, the  author  of  that  Hypothesis. 

A new  edition  of  Potters  Translation  of  the.  Tragedies  of  Euripides  will  ap- 
pear next  mouth. 

. There 
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There  is  in  the  press  at  Cambridge,  Sophoclis  Trag^di.®  Septem,*  act 
optimoriini  exemplurium  fidem  cmendntaz ; cum  Yersionc  et  Notis,  Fragmen- 
tis,  Lexicoqne  Sophocleo,  8vo.  2 vols.  Ex.  ed.  nit.  Rich.  Franc.  Phil. 
Brcnck.  Aecedunt  Pnrfatio,  Yarietas  Lcctionis,  ct  Index  ed.  princ.  * 

A volume  of  Ane  ent  Historic  Ballads,  with  illustrative  Notes,  will  appear 
very  soon,  containing  Richard  Plantagenet,  The  Cave  of  Morar,  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  The  Battle  of  Flodden,  the.  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  and  Hardvkimte. 

Mr.  James  Templeman,  author  of  Alcander  and  Lavinia,  lias  a new  work  in. 
the  press,  entitled,  Alphouso  and  Clementina,  or  the  Triumph  of  Reason,  with 
a variety  of  other  Tales  and  Ballads. 

The  Institution  for  the  Cure  of  Impediments  of  Speech,  the  Instruction  of 
Foreigners  in  the  Idiom  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language,  and  the 
Improvement  of  English  Elocution,  No.  40,  Bedford  place,  Russe  11-square, 
opened  again  after  the  recess  on  the  14th;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thchvall  have  an^ 
Bounced  their  intention  of  continuing,  without  interruption,  the  customary 
courses  of  tuition,  till  the  ensuing  annual  recess  on  the  first  of  August.  Mr.* 
T.’s  public  Lectures  will  not  commence  till  the  latter  cud  of  October,  and  will 
then  be  delivered  on  Monday  evenings  only.  A .more  ample  developement  of 
the  plan  and  progress  of  the  institution,  and  of  Mr.  T.’s  system  am!  discoveries 
is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public. 

A View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Political  Economy  of  the  County  of  Chester,- 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Im- 
provement by  Mr.  H.  Holland,  is  now  printing  under  the  direction  of  tl«* 
Board,  and  will,  we  understand,  be  published  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

The  many  friends  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pulteney  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  in  which  Doctor  Halliday  has  been  engaged  fop 
the  last  two  years,  are  now  ready  for  the  press.  We  understand  that  these 
Memoirs  will  form  a handsome  quarto  volume,  and  that  they  are  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a beautiful  engraved  Print  of  Sir  William,  from  a painting  by 
Raeburn,  which  was  taken  about  eight  years  ago. 

In  March  last  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  81,  M.  Pfeffel,  publicist  for  foreign 
relations,  member  /»f  the  legion  of.honour,  and  author  of  a “ Chronological 
Abridgment  of  the  History  and  Public  Law  of  Germany,”  a work  thrice 
printed,  and  which  speedily  acquired  a high  reputation.  It  is  frequently 
quoted  iu  Dr.  Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V.  M.  Pfeffel  had  travelled 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  important 
affairs  of  his  time,  ami  was  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  persons ; he 
liad  been  a sagacious  observer,  and  being  possessed  of  a happy  memory,  was- 
a living  chronicle  of  the  last  half  of  the  past  century.  He  was  a mau  of  an 
open  and  amiable  temper,  simple  iu  his  manners,  and  worthy  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  , * 

M.  Antoine  Bernard  Calliard  died  at  Paris  in  May  last,  at  the  age  of  70.  He 
was  first  employed  under  M.  Turgot,  when  iutendant  of  Limoges,  and  after- 
wards was  secretary  of  legation  at  Parma,  Cassel,  and  Copenhagen,  and  eliarg£ 
d'affaires  in  the  last  capital.  He  went  in  the  same  quality  to  Petersburg,  and 
was  subsequently  iiiin*ster-plenipotentiary  at  Ratisbon  and  Berlin.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  in  1795  he  was  made  keeper,  of  the  archives  of  foreign  relations, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  His  active  employments  did  not  prevent  him 
from  cultivating  literature,  and  he  possessed  a very  select  library.  He  wrote 
Memoirs  on  the  Revolution  of  Holland  in  1787,  and  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  Lavater’s  Essays  on  Physiognomy.  He  also  communicated  several  interest- 
ing articles  to  the  Magazine  Encyclopedique,  and  to  other  journals. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  now  in  the  press,  to  be  published 
in  periodical  numbers,  the  American  Ornithology,  or  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  Each  number  is  to  contain  three  large  plates. 

An  American  bookseller  has  intimated  his  intention  to  publish  a New  System 
of  Notation,  by  which  the  variable  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
English  alphabet  may  be  accurately  distinguished.  The  manner  in  which  he 
proposes  to  effect  this  is,  “ by  printing  Johnson’s  Rasselas  on  the  following 
principles : 1 . By  means  of  a variety  of  marks  placed  over  the  same  vowel  or 
diphthong  in  different  woidf,to  ascertain  the  sound  in  every  variation.  2.  By 
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marks  attached  to  such  consonants  as  arc  subject  to  variation,  to  point  out  their 
difference  of  sound.  3.  Each  diphthongal  or  vowel  mark  to  denote  one  inva- 
riable sonnd.  4.  The  marks  applied  to  consonants  to  vary  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination,  and  still  subject  to  general  rules.  5.  Very  slight 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  cliaractcrs,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  general  appearance 
erf  each  letter.  6.  Every  word  is  to  be  correctly  spelled. 

Our  valetudinarian  friends  will,  we  doubt  not,  rejoice  to  hear  that  a learned 
German  has  lately  published  a work  which  will  enable  them  to  get  quit  of  their 
complaints  without  swallowing  the  nauseous  draughts  of  our  apothecaries,  it 
is  entitled  44  The  Musical  Doctor,  or  the  Art  of  curing  Diseases  by  il/iMr/c.” 
This  musical  Escnlapin*  prescribes  prestos  instead  of  cathartic  medicines;  the 
soothing  Andante  he  substitutes  for  saline  draughts,  to  cool  the  raging  beat  of 
fever;  and  Adagios  for  anodynes  and  soporifics,  to  alleviate  the  agonies  of  pain- 
ful disorders.  The  name  of  this  benefactor  of  his  kind  is  Lichteiillial,  and  his 
work  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  last  Leipsic  fair. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  the  author  of  Observations  addressed  to  Grand  Juries,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  Reflections  that  have  suggested  themselves  from 
Messrs.  Whitbread,  Malthus,  Rose,  Weyland,  and  Colquhoitn’s  Plans  and  Opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  the  Pour  Laws,  with  outlines  of  a further  Plan  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  &r. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  Antiquities  in  the  interior  of  America* 
from  an  American  paper,  and  leave  to  our  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections 
on  the. chronological  inferences  deduced  from  it. 

44  Besides  those  ruins  in  the  Illiuofc  and  Wabash  countries,  which  have  often 
been  mentioned,  there  arc  others  no  less  remarkable,  many  hundred  of  miles 
farther  west,  particularly  in  the  country  about  the  great  falls  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  we  approach  these  falls,  commonly  called  St.  Anthony's,  we  frequently  meet 
with  pyramids  of  earth,  from  thirty  to  seventy,  and  even  eighty  feet  in  height. 
These  are,  most  probably,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  and  chieftains  t>f  this 
part  of  America,  though  there  are  others  which  I am  inclined  to  believe  were 
erected  in  consequence  of  sonic  signal  victory,  and  possibly  to  cover  the  bones 
and  carcases  of  the  slain.  In  digging  horizontally  into  several  of  these  pyra- 
mids, a little  above  the  base,  we  generally  found  a stratum  of  white  substance, 
somewhat  like  moist  lime,  and  glutinous  withal,  extending  in  all  probability 
* several  yards  within,  or  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  diametrical  line. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  consolidated  chalky  substance  to  be  tl»c 
remains  of  skeletons  buried  perhaps  two  hundred  centimes  ago,  and  converted 
by  time  and  the  operations  of  the  elements  into  their  present  state.  Many 
tokens  remain  on  both  slides  of  the  Mississippi  of  their  being  in  ancient  ages  as 
well  cultivated  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  the  country  on  the  Danube  or  tlws 
Rhine;  which  fully  proves  that  the  literati  have  been  too  hasty  in  denominating 
America  a new  world,  or  an  original  present  to  the  European  from  the  hands 
of  rude  uature. 

44  A copper  mine  was  opened  some  years  since  further  down  the* Mississippi, 
and  to  the  great  surprize  of  the  labourers,  a large  collection  of  the  mining  tools 
were  found  several  fathoms  below  the  superficies  of  the  earth.  Another  per- 
son, in  digging  fora  well,  discovered  a furnace  of  brick- work  five  fathoms  be- 
low the  present  surface ; and  in  this  furnace  w'ere  found  a quantity  of  coals  and 
firebrands,  which  for  aught  we  know  might  have  been  kindied  in  the  days  of 
Moses  or  Lycnrgns. 

u Not  long  since,  at  a spot  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  bank  had  been  wasted  by 
the  undermining  of  the  water,  a stone  dropped  out  of  the  hardest  kind  of  black 
marble,'  about  seven  pounds  in  weight,  having  twelve  equal  surfaces',  each  sur- 
face being  mathematically  equilateral  and  equiangular  five  sided  figures;  this 
does  not  appear  to  he  a lusus  natural  but  a work  of  exquisite  art,  the  offspring 
of  human  ingenuity.  Near  the  falls  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a salt  spring  in 
the  lied  of  the  river,  which  has  been  enclosed  w ith  stone  work  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity, to  keep  out  the  fresh  water.  In  times  of  freshes,  however,  the  river 
overflows  the  stone  work  and  mixes  with  the  brine,  so  that  it  'does  not  afford 
salt  to  the  savages  hereabouts  until  the  river  is  considerably  fallen. 
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“ In  several  places  circnlar  fortifications  liave  been  discovered  in  the  same 
count!  y;  these  are  constantly  inclosed  with  deep  ditches  and  fenced  with  a 
breast  work.  From  these,  and  many  other  similar  (remains  of  antiquity,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  the  world  much  older  than  has  been  commonly  ima- 
gined. Several  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  river  above  mentioned, 
date  their  existence  for  more  tlian  twenty  thousand  moons 'back,  and  the  In-, 
dians  of  the  western  world  go  infinitely  farther  into  the  depths  of  time,  though 
both  relate  many  events  of  these  distant  periods  that  are  evidently  mixed  with 
table.”  f 
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AGRICULTURE. 

• 

' The  Agricultural  Magazine,  or  the  Farmer’s  Monthly  Journal  of  Husbandry 
and  Rural  AftUirs.  By  R.  W.  Dickson.  No.  2,  for  August,  contains  an  account 
of  agricultural  implements,  essays,  letters,  papers,  account  of  useful  books  on 
agriculture.  Monthly  Register,  accounts  of  sheep  and  wool,  tables,  &c. 
Viice  is.  6d. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

A Treatise  on  Soap-making ; containing  an  account  of  the  alkaline  materials, 
test  for  discovering  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  See.  with  full  directions  for  manu- 
facturing yellow,  pure,  white,  and  perfumed  hard  Soap;  also  complete  instruc* 
turns  for  the  makiiig  of  green  or  soft  Soap  ; w ith  other  requisites  necessary  to 
fiuish  the  Soap-boiler.  To  which  is  added.  Abstracts  of  the  Excise  Laws  rela* 
tive  to  Hard,  and  Soft  Soap-makers.  By  a Manufacturer.  12  mo.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

An  easy  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  with  ten  engravings.  By  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  A.  M.  l8mo.  5s.  bound. 

The  seventh  ntimbcr  of  the  New  Scries  of  the  Mathematical  Repository,  by 
Thomas  Ley  bourn,  containing,  1.  Solutions  to  50  curious  Mathematical  Ques- 
tions, proposed  in  a former  number ; 2.  Solutions  to  some  Mechanical  Problems 
by  Mr.  John  Dawson  ; 3.  Solution  of  a curious  Diophantine  Problem  by  Mr. 
Cunlifie ; 4.  An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Amicable  Numbers,  by  Mr.  John 
Gough;  5.  An  Investigation  of  some  Theori&ms  for  finding  the  Sums  of  certain 
Series,  by  Mr.  Cunlifie;  <x  Le  Geudre  oti  Elliptic  Transcendentals ; and 
7.  Thirty  New  Questions  to  be  answered  in  a subsequent  number,  2s,  fid. 

CLASSICS. 

Pindari  Carmina  et  Fragmenta ; cum  Lectionis  varietate  et  Annota- 
tionibus  a Chr.  Gottl.  Hiyne:  accedunt  Indices  copiosissimi,  j vols.  8vo. 
ll.  Is.  fine  paper  ll.  10s.  royal  paper  ll.  16s.  . 

DRAMA. 

The  Fortress,  a Mclo-drama,  in  three  acts,  performed  w ith  unusual  applause 
at  the  Theatre-royal,  Haymarket.  By  Theodore  Edward  Hooke,  Esq.  dvo,. 

education.  •' 

Grammatical  Exercises  upon  the  Frencli  Language,  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish. By  Nicholas  Hamel.  Fifth  edition,  3s.  bound. 

Hebrew  Elements ; cr,  a Practical  Introduction  to  the  reading  the  Hebrew 
Scripture?.  For  the  use  of  learners  who  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  school, 
and  of  schools  where  it  has  not  yet  beeu  taught.  8vo.  5s. 

* FINE  ARTS. 

The  Historic  Gallery  of  Portraits  and  Paintings,  with  a Biographical  Review 
• of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  eminent  Men  of  every  age  and  country,  and 
critical  and  explanatory  Remarks  on  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Painters, 
ancient  and  modern.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  ll.  4s.  boards,  4to.  21.  5s.  boards. 

Engravings,  with  a Descriptive  Account,  in  French  and  English,  of  Egyptian 
Monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  by  the  Institute  in  Egypt,  under 
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the  direction  of  Bonaparte,  and  surrendered  to  the  British  Commander  in  Chief, 
Lord  Hutchinson,  by  General  Menou.  No.  4,  folio,  211.* 

* • ‘ ' “ * history.  ' .... 

Modern  History  for  the  use  of  Schools,  exhibiting  a summary  View  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  Revolution,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  various  modern  Nations  in  * 
Europe,  Asia,  - Africa,  and  America,  Ifrom  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the  year 
1807.  * By  the  Rev.  John  Robius.  12ino.  6s.  boards.  . ...  . ,*  * 

. Dodsley’s  Annual  Register,  or  a View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature 
of  the  year  1305,  being  the  47th  vol.  of  that  celebrated  work.  8vo.  12s.  boards, 
or  12s.  (id.  half  bound.  , .... 

* A Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  from . 
the  Union  in  1708,  to  the  Ttiird  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1807.-  By  Robert  Beatson,  LL.  D.  3 vois.  8vo. 
lb  Us>  fid.  boards. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  being  the  Observations  for  which  the 
Pjrize  for  1806  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By 
Samuel  Cooper.  8vo.  5s.  ' . .» 

Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  with  the  practical  Mode  of  conducting 
it*;  shewing  the  analogy  between  the  Small  Pox  and  Cow  Pox,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter.  By  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  12ino.  4s.  fid. 

;*  • MISCELLANIES. 

Speech  on  the  Utility  of  the  learned  Languages,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bett’s  Assertion,  delivered  at  the  British  Forum  on  the  l?th  of  August;  to 
which  is  added,  a humourous  Speech  ou  the  Question  relating  to  Mud  Dogs, 
By  Samuel  Fleming,  8vo.  Is. 

A Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley’s  Administration  in  India;  comprising  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  late  Transactions  in  the  Carnatic.  By  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.  8vo. 
6s.  boards. 

Britain  Independent  of  Commerce,  or  Proofs  adduced  from  an  Investigation  , 
into  the  true  C ruse  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  By  W.  Spence,  8vo.  3s. . 

* GH  Bias  de  Santillaue,  a Novel.'  By  A.  R.  La  Sage.  Newly  translated  from., 
the  last  Paris  edition  by  Martin  Smart,  accompanied  by  oue  hundred  Engrav- 
iitg<  4 vols.  royal  IBmo.  ll.  8s.  fine  paper  2l.  2s. 

'Flic  State  of  France  during  the  years  1802, 180oj  1804,  1805,  and  1806 ; 
containing  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  the  English  Captives,  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  government,  finances,  population,  religion,  agriculture,  and  in- 
ternal commerce  of  that  country,  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  Chief  ot  that  government.  By  T.  Williams,  Esq.  2 vols.  foolscap, 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  French  Emperor’6  Conduct  towards  the 
Jews;  including  official  Documents,  aud  the  fiual  Decisions  ot  the  Grand  San- 
hedrin ; a Sketch  of  the  Jewish  History  since  their  dispersion;  their  recent- 
Improvements  in  the  Sciences  and  Polite  Literature  upon  the  Continent.  By 
an  Advocate  for  the  House  of  Israel.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

« The  chief  Cause  of  the  Misfortunes  ot  Europe,  from  1789  to  lSOr.  By.  M.  . 
de  L’Esle,  a French  Emigrant.  Translated  by  George  Skene,  Esq.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

A new  System ; or,  an  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology : wherein  an  Attempt 
is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable,  aud  to  reduce  the  Truth  to  its  original 
Purity.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  With  some  Account  of  the  Author;  a Vindi- 
cation of  the  Apamean  Medal  Observations  and  Inquiries  relating  to  various 
Parts  of  Ancient  History  ; and  a complete  index.  A new  edition,  with  forty- 
one  plates,  and  a head  of  the  author.  6 vois.  8vo.  31.  3s.  in  boards,  and  on 
royal  paper  51.  bs. 

Minutes  of  a Court  Martial  holdcn  on  board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Gladiator, 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  July,  1807,  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  for  the  Trial  of  Capt.  Laroche.  8vo.  3s.  fid.  sewed. 
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Mcntoriana,  or  Letter  of  Admonition  and  Remonstrance  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness tiie  Duke  of  York,  relative  to  Corruption,  cowardly  Revenge,  Agency 
Monopoly,  meretricious  Influence,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  Army. 
8vo.  2s. 

Logic,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Principles,  and  different  Modes  of  Rea- 
soning. By  R.  Kirwan,  Esq.  LL.  D.  2 vols.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

, Substance  of  the  Speech. ot'  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mon^ 
day,  Aug  10th,  1807,  on  the  Defence  of  the  Country.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

An  Elegiac  Tribute  of  respect  to  the  Memory  of  a Son  and  Daughter,  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  celebrated  consolatory  Letter  of  Sulpicius,  and  * 
Cicero's  Answer  to  it;  newly  translated.  4to.  is. — Not  merely  the  profits  of 
this  publication,  but  the  whole  produce  of  the  sate  will  be  given  to  the  Poor. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A History'  of  the  Fuci.  By  Dawson  Turner,  A.  M.  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.  No» 
1,  royal  4to.  with  six  finely  coloured  Engravings.  7s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

Corinna ; or  Italy.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  celebrated  Madame  . 
de  Stael  Holstein.  3 vols.  19mo.  II.  boards. 

Horatio ; or  Sketches  of  the  Davenport  family.  By  Mrs.  Smith.  4 vols* 
12mo.  ll.  boards. 

poetry.  * * 

The  Moorland  Bard ; or  Poetical  Reflections  of  a Weaver  in  the  Moorlands 
pf  Staffordshire.  By  T.  Bakeweli.  2 vols.  Igmo.  7s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  by  Samuel  Charters,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Wilton,  North  Britain. 
6vo.  78.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Gilson,  M.  A.  late  Curate  . 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  and  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  8vo.  8s.  • 
boards. 

The  Case  of  the  Widow  considered,  and  the  Consolation  applicable  to  it  en- 
forced: a Sermon,  composed  by  particular  request,  and  since  preached  at 
White  Waltham,  Berks,  Sept.  8,  1805.  By  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  B.  A, 
8vo.  Is. 

A Body  of  Theology  , principally  practical,  in  a series  of  Lectures,  with  a co- 
pious Index.  By  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  Oxon.  2 vols.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Prophet  Jonah.  By  a Fanner.  l2mo.  Is. 

Jndgmeut  and  Mercy  for  afflicted  Souls,  or  Meditations,  Soliloquies,  and  . 
Prayfers.  By  Francis  Quarles;  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

The  General  Union  of  Believers  at  the  coming  of  Christ : a Sermon,  preached 
at  Hackney,  August  23d,  1807,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fisher,  D.D.,* 
By  S.  Palmer,  8vo.  is. 

A new  Theological  Dictionary,  intended  to  exhibit  a clear  and  satisfactory 
View  of  every  religious  Term  and  Denomination  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
World  from  the  Birth  of  C hrist  to  the  present  time,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
8Vo.  13#.  boards. 

Reflections  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  a Sermon,  by  R.  Mant, 
M.A.  8vo.  is.  ' 1 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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N.  B.  The  Notations  comprised  in  each  Line  relate  to  a period  of  24  hour* 
reckoned  from  9 a.  m.  on  the  day  of  th^  date.  A dash  denotes  that  the  period 
•o  marked  is  to  form  a part  of  that  allotted  to  tiic  next  observation. 
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NOTES. 

«.  Rainbow;  some  lightning  in  the  evening. 

* b.  Much  lightning  in  the  night. 

c.  Very  heavy  rain  a.  in. 

d.  A stratus  on  the  marshes. 

e.  Foggy  morning. 

/.  Some  thunder  p.m. ; almost  constant  lightning  in  the  evening. 

RESULTS.1 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly.'  • v 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  - *29.85  In. 

Mean  Temperature  - - 64.96° 

Rain  ------  1 .47  In. 

Evaporation  - - * • - • 4.81  In. 


ACCIDENTS  BY  LIGHTNING. 

AtStpckport,  on  the  26th  nit.  I examined  the  cotton  manufactory  of  James 
Brown  and  Son,  in  which  a fire  had  occurred  by  light. sing  the  night  before. 
An  explosion,  which  greatly  terrified  the  neighbourhood,  had  fallen  on  the 
gable  end,  about  seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  directed  apparently  to  this 
spot  by  a packing  press  for  twist,  containing  much  iron-work.  In  its  way  it 
had  shivered  »ome  slates  on  the  roof,  and  forced  out  a quantity  of.  bricks  from 
the  wall  over  a window,  which  was  also  shattered.  The  press  was  much  burn- 
ed, being  apparently  set  on  fire  all  over  by  the  iron.  This  effect  was  most 
conspicuous  in  a drawer  containing  loose  iron  work,  sonic  lead,  hnd  probably 
a little  cotton  The  lead  was  found  melted,  but  whether  by  the  first  effect  of 
the  stroke  I could  not  ascertain ; nor  was  it  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  die 
latter  further.  There  was  a stove  pipe  in  the  story  beneath,  the  end  of  which 
came  within  a few  feet  of  the  spot ; and  as  this  reached  to  the  ground,  it  might 
serve  to  conduct  it  afterwards.  The  fire  having  been  promptly  extinguished, 
there  was  little  other  damage,  save  the  loss  of  some  cotton. 

The  aftixiug  of  proper  conductors  to  such  manufactories,  containing  immense 
quantities  of  detached  iron  and  brass-work,  and  cronded  with  people,  cannot 
be  too  often  recommended,  especially  such  as  stand  alone  aud  on  elevated 
ground. 

I conversed  here  also  with  the  survivor  of  two  men  (George  Bradbury'  and 
Peter  Sidebotham)  who  were  struck,  near  this  spot,  abcut  a month  before. 
They  had  been  at  work  in  a garden,  and  hail  retired  for  shelter  from  a heavy 
rain  to  a little  summer-house  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
which  rises  here  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  water.  They  sat  back  to  back  on 
a chest,  with  the  door  shut.  Bradbury  says  he  neither  suu\  h*ard , nor  felt  any 
thing  of  the  stroke,  but  on  reviving  found  himself  extended  on  the  floor,  toge- 
ther with  his  lifeless  companion. 

There  was  in  the  middle  of*  the  roof  of  this  small  building  a lead  gutter, 
having  no  metallic  communication  with  the  ground,  and  not  mote  than  three  or 
four  feet  above  their  heads.  A piece  of  fir,  which  was  laid  trorn  wall  to  wall; 
about  a foot  below  the  gutter,  was  split  by  the  stroke,.  The  panes  of  the  win- 
dow were  nearly  all  broken,  and  the  glass  thrown  outtcui  d Theie  w as  a strong 
sulphureous  smell  in  the  place  for  some  time,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
stroke  had  passed  from  the  gutter  on  the  body  of  Sidebotham,  and  from  thence 
through  the  thigh  of  Bradbury,  on  which  the  effects  yet  remained,  viz.  an  nicer 
pn  the  outer  part  a little  above  the  knee,  another  on  the  inner,  and  a third  on 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  which  by  bending  the  kuee  might  be  brought,  into  contact 
with  the  second.  He  says  the  use  of  the  limb  seemed  at  first  to  be  taken  away, 
but  in  these  parts  there  presently  arose  hard  swellings  which  ulcerated. 

Bradbury’s  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  effect,  preventing  even  sensation, 
is  undoubtedly  correct;  aud  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  au  cusier  death,  how-  , 
ever  terrible  from  its  suddenness,  than  must  have  befallen  his  companion. 

Plaistotc , 23d  of  9th  month,  1307.  L.  H. 
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Patent  Apparatus  for  jrrod  tiring  dedicates  of  writings,  by  Mr.  Hulph  Wedgwood, 

qf  Hampstead- lioutl,  Middlesex. 

In  this  method  of  producing  duplicates  of  writings,  a sort  of  paper  prepared 
•with  colouring  matter  is  the  principal  instrument ; which  being  placed  under 
a leaf  of  paper,  rendered  transparent  by  oil,  or  by  its  thinness,  and  over  a 
leaf  of  common  writing  paper;  the  words  written  on  the  upper  part  with  a 
blunt  point,  will  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  transpareht  leaf,  and  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  paper,  as  the  colouring  matter  will  be  transtered  from, 
the  prepared  paper,  to  the  leaves  of  paper  in  contact  with  it  at  eacii  side,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  blunt  point  in  those  plaeevovcr  which  it  is  moved.  f 

The  coloured  paper  is  prepared  by  haviug  lamp  black,  or  anv  other  colour- 
ing substance,  finely  levigated  with  oil,  evenly  spread  ovir  it  on  both  sides, 
after  which  it  should  remain  fur  five  or  six  weeks,  or  a shorter  period,  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

The  pateutee  mentions  that  some  other  vehicles  for  the  colour  may  be  used 
as  well  as  the  oil,  and  that  some  colouring  matters  may  be  used  without  any 
vehicle,  but  docs  not  state  what  these  are.  * • 

The  blunt  point*  are  best  made  of  Agate  set  in  metallic  sockets. 

Another  method  of  making  several  copies  of  ati  original  page,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  specification,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  nature,  should  have 
bad  a more  exact  description  ; as  it  is,  n<>  small  study  is  necessary  to  make  any 
accurate  meaning  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  . 

It  should  properly  be  called  a method  of  printing,  instead  of  one  for  in- 
creasing copies  of  writings,  as  it  is  denominated.  The  letter*  are  denoted 
in  this  method  by  the  relative  pusition  of  points  to  square  enclosures,  with 
which  they  are  surrounded;  and  to  form  them,  a tablet  of  metal  is  prepared 
with  lines  projecting,  so  as  to  imprint  squares  on  whatever  soft  substance  it  may 
be  pressed  ; in  each  of  these  square  compartments  of  the  tablet,  a number  of 
holes  are  drilled  corresponding  to  tire  number  of  letters,  or  figures  to  be  used* 
in  each  of  which  a type  is  inserted  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  with  some  stiff- 
ness ; to  effect  which,  it  is  rubbed  over  w ith  bees  w ax.  .... 

When  the  tablet  is  to  be  used,  all  the  tspes  are  first  drawn  up  within  its 
substance,  so  as  to  impress  no  mark  : and  then  the  types  corresponding  to  the 
letters  wanted  of  every  word  in  succession,  arc  pressed  down  by  a pointed 
instrument,  so  as  to  form  an  even  surface  with  the  projecting  squares. 

In  order  to  fix  the  types  in  their  places,  melted  lead,  or  some  other  matter 
of  equal  efficacy,  is  to  be  run  into  the  tops  of  the  parts  of  the  sockets  of  the 
tablet,  that  have  been  vacated  by  the  depressed  types  ; which  will  unite  the 
whole  in  such  a manner  as  to  resemble  a stereotype  plate ; and  it  may  be 
then  used  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  type  for  yielding  impressions,  in. 
the  common  printing  press,  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  printing  : or  leaves  of  the 
prepared  coloured  paper,  and  of  the  other  paper  mentioned,  may  be  alter- 
nately laid  on  each  other,  and  several  copies  be  thus  taken  by  a single  im- 
pression. 

Copies  may  be  taken  by  hand  with  this  last  apparatus  without  a press,  by 
placing  the  tablet  over  the  folds  of  the  prepared,  and  other  paper,  as  before ; 
and  pressing  down  the  types  proper  for  forming  the  characters,  by  a pointed 
instrument,  with  sufficient  to  force  to  make  the  desired  impression ; thA  last 
process  the  patentee  calls,  writing  with  the  new  characters.  r 

The  patent  is  dated  October , 1806. 

It  is  imagined,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prepare  the  coloured 

paper,  in  such  a masher  as  to  yield  its  colour  to  the  parts  of  the  paper  only, 
f r ' 9 \ • over 
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over  which  the  traces  of  the  blunt  point  were  passed ; and  that,  therefore,  the 
impressions  would  be  liable  to  be  much  blotted  and  confused,  trom  the  colour 

extending  beyond  the  desired  limits.  . 

The  second  method  of  t iking  duplicates  of  writings,  in  which  the  ty  pe 
tablet  is  used,  would  be  liable  to  much  inaccuracy,  from  the  great  d.  faculty 
of  d stirguishing  the  types  proper  to  be  depressed  to  form  each  character  ; 
for  if  the  squares  were  of  any  moderate  size,  so  small  a space  could  bo  alluttM* 
to  each  ty  pe,  frmi  the  number  that  must  be  contained  in  each  square,  mat 
very  uncommon  circtunspcciiou  would  be  necessary*  to  prevent  mistakes  m 

selecting  the  type  required.  , ... 

It  won  id  also  be  very  difficult  to  read  the  impressions  taken  in  this  rew 
character  ; so  that  for  these  reasons  the  plan  sce:ns  more  curious  than  useful ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  it  could  bj  so  altered  as  to  be.  ot  any  advantage 

for  the  purpose  designed.  ...  . ,«• 

The  type-tablet  plan,  may,  however,  be  nia  le  of  some  utility  in  caluco 
printing,  l»v  using  tvp'‘*  impressed  with  sprigs,  leaves,  or  otaer  devices  ; as 
then  a variety  of  patterns  might  be  formed  w.tli  one  set  of  types,  both  by 
transposing  them,  and  by  placing  them  in  different  positions  in  their  respective 
sockets,  and  we  recommend  the  patentee  to  turn  his  attention  to  tins  applica- 
tion of  his  invention,  as  more  likely  to  yield  profit  than  when  it  is  used  to  pro- 
duce duplicates  of  writings. 


Method  of  costing  types,  and  other  articles , in  metal , of  Mr  Anthony  trancts 

Ba  te,  communicated  to  him  by  a foreigner,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent  in 
•'  April,  1U07. 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  of  casting  is  founded,  is  the  nse  of 
artificial  pressure,  to  force  the  iluid  metal  more  compleatly  into  the  minute 
cavities  or'  the  molds  ; two  ways  of  effecting  this  purpose  arc  me  tioned  iu  Mr. 
Berte’a  specification:  * 

The  first  is  by  the  weight  of  a column,  either  of  the.  fused  metal,  or  of  some 
fluid,  the  latter  of  which  acts  on  the  fused  metal  by  the  intervention  of  a body 
of  confined  air:  the  second  method  of  forcing  the  fused  metal  into  the  moty 
is  by  a piston  fitted  to  a tube,  that  communicates  with  the  vessel  containing 
the  melted  metal;  which  piston,  when  pressed  downwards,  impels  the  metal 
forward. 

In  these  different  methods,  the  same  means  are  used  to  admit  the  melted 
metal  into  the  mold;  a pipe  proceeds  from  the  bottom  ot  the  fusing  vessel, 
Which  turns  up,  so  that  the  fluid  metal  may  spout  upwards  from  it ; the  aper- 
ture of  this  pipe  is  covered  wiih  a flat  plate  of  metal,  that  fits  it  closely,  but 
so  as  to  slide  over  it  horizontally;  this  plate  has  a spring  annexed  to  it,  that 
forces  it  back  so  as  to  close  the  ’aperture  of  the  pipe,  when  the  force  which 
may  draw  it  forward  is  removed. 

The  mold  is  placed  over  the  aperture  of  the  pipe,  and  slided  sideways 
against  the  moveable  flat  plate,  so  as  to  move  it  backwards,  and  bring  the 
aperture  of  the  mold  in  contact  with  that  of  the  pipe,  when  the  mold  receives 
its  charge  with  a force  eqnfl  to  the  pressure  before  mentioned;  and  on  its 
being  withdrawn,  the  sprun  instantly  slides  the  plate  over  the  aperture  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  close  it  as  before. 

The  pipe  terminates  in  a smooth  flat  surface,  so  as  to  admit  the  sliding  piece 
to  move  over  it  more  steadily  ; and  the  part  of  the  mold  adjoining  its  aper- 
ture is  made  perfectly  level  a *d  true,  that  it  may  fit  closely  to  tins  tlat  bori- 
jeontnl  surface  of  the  pipe,  when  slided  over  it. 

The  metal  is  kept  perfectly  fluid  while  used,  by  a fire  beneath  the  fusing 
vessel  applied  in  any  manner  usual. 

The  apparatus  for  causing  the  weisht  of  a column  of  water  to  press  on  th* 
surface  oi*  the  fused  metal,  by  the  intervention  of  a body  of  air,  is  not  de- 
scribed in  the  specification,  but  may  be  easily  conceived. 

TVlie* 
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When  a column  of  the  fluid  metal  is  made  to  act  by  it«  own  weight  to  force  - 
itself  iuto  the  mold,  its  pressure  of  course  depends  on  the  he  ght  of  the  motai 
in  the  fusing  vessel;  but  this  may  be  enereased  by  m iking  the  pipe  that  con- 
veys the  metal  to  the  mold,  dcsceud  to  a distance  proportional  to  the  pressure 
required  ; which  pressure  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  the  me- 
tal of  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal  above  the  aperture  of  the 
pipe : when  the  pipe  descends  low,  some  means  should  be  used  to  keep  it 
hot,  to  prevent  the  fused  metal  from  congealing  in  it. 


Opinions  of  the  Committee  of  the.  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  shape  of 
Wheels,  and  to  Carriages  and  Roads , taken  from  their  Reports. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  loads  which  four-wheeled  waggons  * 
are  now  legally  allowed  to  carry  are  so  much  beyond  what  they  ought  to  be,, 
that  scarcely  any  nuiteriuls  of  which  roads  are  formed,  can  hear  their  enormous 
pressure.  They  acknowledge  the  advantage  that  arises  from  the  saving  of 
man’s  labour  in  their  use,  as  they  require  so  few  attendants  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  horses  requisite  for  them,  and  to  the  burdens  they  carry;  they 
greatly  condemn  the  broad  conical  wheels  used  for  them  as  particularly  in- ' 
jorious  to  roads. 

They  approve  much  of  single  horse  carts,  especially  in  situations  where  one* 
person  can  take  charge  of  three  or  more  of  them,  and  think  that  by  no  other 
means  so  great  a quantity  of  goods  can  be  carried  at  so  small  an  expence. 

They  think  favourably  of  the  suggested  use  of  carts  with  three  horses  abreast 
for  hilly  countries,  as  the  horses  can  thus  be  made  to  draw  all  together  going 
up  hill,  and  to  bear  equally  the  weight  of  the  carriage  in  its  descent ; but 
when  they  are  used,  the  wheels  should  be  of  a breadth  proportionate  to  the 
weight  they  are  to  carry,  and  also  of  a cylindrical  form  with  straight  axles. 
Tuey  think  these  carriages  would  be  particularly  serviceable  in  the  ordnance 
and  military  departments. 

Their  opiuions  relative  to  carriages  chiefly  regard  the  formation  of  the  wheels 
and  axles  ; on  this  subject  they  requested  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cummings,  of 
Pentonville,  whose  ingenious  and  accurate  experiments  relative  to  these  mat- 
ters published  a few  years  ago,  which  may  be  s«*en  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  Kepe.  tory  of  Arts,  do  him  so  much  credit  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
judges. 

Mr.  Cummings  repeated  his  experiments  before  them,  and  prove  1 to  their 
satisfaction  the  great  superiority  of  cylindrical  wheels,  with  straight  axles, 
on  well  formed  clean  roads,  and  their  beneficial  effect  in  consolidating  them ; 
and  also  demonstrated  the  very  injurious  effect  which  conical  wheels  have  on 
roads,  in  grinding  th#ir  hardest  materials  to  powder,  in  deranging  them,  and 
leaving  their  surfaces  in  a state  most  liable  to  imbibe  wMtcr. 

The  committee  express^theirstrongapprobiHon  of  Mr.  Cnmmings*s  conclusions; 
and  think  that  much  benefit  might  arise  from  his  invest  touting  the  other  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  wheel  carriages,  and  illustrating  them  by  experiments* 
in  the  same  manner  as  lie  has  done  those  recited. 

On  the  position  of  the  spokes  of  wheels,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  spokes 
which  are  placed  in  two  rows,  and  are  dished  in  opposite  directions,  form  the 
strongest  wheels;  and  that  this  arrangement  of  them  is  particularly  well  cal-' 
ciliated*  for  wheels  whose  rims  are  of  considerable  breadth. 

The  breadth  of  wheels,  they  think  requires  more  experiments  to  determine- 
its  precise  limits  for  roads  in  general ; for  though  on  hard  well  made  roads  great 
breadth,  if  the  wheel  is  made  cylindrical  and  the  axles  straight,  is  advan- 
tageous ; yet,  in  deep  snows,  deep  sludge,  or  deep  roads  in  general,  a narrow 
wheel  will  not  make  so  much  resistance  as  a broad  one  ; they  tor  these  reasons* 
do  not  think  proper  for  the  present  to  recommend  a greater  breadth  than 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches ; though  it  should  over  he  hold  in  remembrance,.' 
that  the  narrower  tile  wneel  the  more  damage  it  doe.;  the  road ; and  that  the 
broader  it  is,  if  cylindrical,  the  more  it  improves  them.  „ . 
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Of  the  height  of  wheels  they  do  not  express  a precise  opinion,  but  seem, 
however,  inclined  to  approve  of  low  wheels  on  account  of  their  l'ghtness, 
and  peculiar  advantages  iu  going  over  hills,  especially  as  the  general  good  , 
state  of  the  roads  make  the  advantages,  which  high  wheels  possess  in  going  • 
over  obstacles,  of  no  importance  any  longer. 

They  recommend  straight  axles,'  in  preference  to  those  bending  down- 
wards at  each  end ; and  they  particularly  disapprove  of  those  which  bend  for- 
vfitrds  as  well  as  downwards  at  their  extremities. 

The  weights  settled  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  carried  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  wheels,  they,  think  require  to  be  new  regulated ; a series  of 
resolutions  on  this  subject  are  annexed  in  the  appendix  to  their  report.  They 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  laws  regarding  high  ways,  and  turnpikes ; 
require  to  be  reconsidered ; and  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  ad- 
viseable  to  repeal  all  the  former  laws  relative  to  them,  and  form  the  whole 
into  one  digest. 

They  think  a complete  set  of  experiments  well  conducted,  and  continued  * 
tor  a considerable  time  iu  situations  calculated  to  produce  results  which  might  * 
he  relied  on  for  their  accuracy  and  universality,  should  be  tried  relative  to  the 
form,  and  draft  of  wheel  carriages. 

‘ They  speak  of  the  commercial  road  to  the  West  India  docks  with  mnch  * 
approbation  as  a model  for  other  roads  ; toe  center  of  wh.ch  road  is  paved  of 
a fit  breadth  for  heavy  carriages,  and  its  sides  are  constructed  in  the  usual . 
manner  for  the  use  of  lighter  carriages  and  horses. 

. They  express  their  decided  approbation  of  iron  rail-roads,  and  think  them 
in  many  instances  preferable  to  canals,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  come  into 
more  general  use ; and  some  notice  is  taken  by  them  of  a project  for  forming 
what  may  be  called  Si  one  rail-roads. 

' The  direction  anil  levels  of  roads,  they  also  conceive  to  merit  the  attention 
of  parliament,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  most  roads  might  be  much  improved 
by  alterations  in  these  particulars,  and  recommend  the  first  experiment  of 
this  kind  to  lie  made  on  the  great  line  of  road  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

. The  committee,  at  an  early  period,  took  into  consideration  the  great  danger 
arising  to  travellers  from  the  overloading  of  stage  coaches,  and  the  .excessive 
number  of  outside  passengers,  (which  has  often  been  known  to  amount  to 
twenty-four,)  and  the  extreme  injury  done  to  roads  from  such  great  weights 
being  carried  by  them  on  such  narrow  wheels.  From  their  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, an  act  was  passed  in  June,  1806,  which  took  place  in  September,  1806,  . 
limiting  the  number  of  outside  passengers  to  teu  in  winter,  and  twelve  in 
summer,  and  restraining  the  picking  of  luggage  on  the  roofs  of  coaches  to  : 
the  height  of  two  feet,  and  containing  many  other  salutary  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  coachmen  and  guards  to  the  passengers  and  their  employers  ; but 
which  act  is,  however,  so  greatly  evaded,  at  least  with  regard  to  outside 
passengers,  as  to  require  revision  in  the  mode  of  enforcing  the  penalties,  to 
make  it  of  any  considerable  benefit.  , 

The  committee  endeavour  to  recommend  all  these  different  objects  to  the 
•crious  attention  of  the  House  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  stating  them  to  be 
of  infinite  consequence  to  the  convenience,  com  'or  t,  commercial  prosperity*- 
ami  personal  security  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

They  notice,  in  the  course  of  their  report,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Milton's  patent 
•oach,  contrived  for  the  greater  safely  of  passengers,  but  do  not  give  anV  : ' 
opinion  on  the  rtieriis  of  the  invention  ; an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  page  172. 

In  our  next  number  shall  be  inserted,  the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee by  one  of  their  members,  and  approved  of  by  them,  for  the  regulation 
of  weights  to  be  carried  ou  different  carriages,  for  the  better  preservation  of  * 
toads. 


Description  of  a mode  of  making  Threshing  Floors  in  the  Commune  of  Valbannais, 
by  AI.  J.  J.  Chtanyellivn  Fig  cue. — Stuuiini'  Journal;  Feb.  1807. 

. In  the  Coimnyne  of  Valbonnais,  a vpreies  of  red  gypstun  is  found  in  great 

abundance. 
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abundance,  vthich  is  used:  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making  thresh- 
ing floors. 

Por  thi*  purpose  iris  burned  for  24  or  30  hours,  pounded  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  left  in  this  state  for  ten  days  before  it  is  used ; after  which  time  it  is  diluted  : 
withi  cold  water  is  at  bucket  as  wanted^  and  carefully  mixed  so.  as  to  avoids 
having  any  lumps. 

A stmigltt>edgedlsiip  of  wood  is  placed  two  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  bam 
on  the?  floor,  (which  is  previously  well  levelled,)  and  of  the  height,  which  th& 
plaster  is  intended)  to  be,  which  is  commonly  two  inches  and  an  half  or  three 
inches  ; when  the  plaster  is  just,  beginning  to  harden,  it  is  poured  out  into  the  i 
spacer  between  the  wall  and  the  straight  slip,  and  is  levelled  by  passing  over  it 
another.  straight  edged  piece  of  wood ; one  end  of  which  toadies  the  wall,  and 
the  other  end  rests  on  the  former  slip  ; it  is  then  made  perfectly  smooth  with 
a trowel,  and  all  lumps  are  removed. 

This  operation  is  repeated  at  similar  distances,  till  the  plaster  is  extended 
to-within  a short  distance  of  the  opposite  wall,  (equal  to  about  three  inches 
fora  length  of  twenty  feet,)  to  guard  against  the  injury  that  would  arise  from- 
the  plaster  swelling  when  iu  contact  with  both  walls. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  successive  portions  of  the  plaster  may  unite 
well  together,  and  that  no  vacuity  be  left  betwecu  them  ; for  which  purpose  it 
is  necessary,  that  tile  whole  be  finished  in  one  day,  by  employing  a sufficient^ 
number  of  men  in  the  different  operations  mentioned,  

Ten  days  afterwards  the  vacuity  between  the  wall  and  the  last  layer  of 
plaster  is  filled  up,  and  then  the  floor  is  fit  for  use : in  which  state  it  will  con- 
tinue for  160  years,  or  longer,,  if  not  exposed  to  damp. 

When  the  smoothness,  of  the  surface  becomes  injured  by  time,  the  plastei. 
may  be  removed,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a fortnight 
may  be  burned  again,  and  treated,  ami  rclaid  as  before ; when  it  will  agaiu 
last  as  long  as  at  first. 

The  high  price  of  timber  causes  plaster  floors  to  be  very  valuable their, 
cost  may  easily  be  estimated,  from  a square  fathom  of  one  three  inches,  thick 
takiug  eleven  hundred  weight  of  gypsum,  and  two  meu  being  able  to  work  up 
seven  times  this  quantity  in  a day. 


• * • » 

Description  of  a Machine  for  Triturating  and  Combining  Quicksilver  with  othe* 

• Substances.— Phil.  Journal,  No.  17,  Page  313. 

. %♦ 


To  form  this  apparatus,  a trough  is  prepared  with  a cast  iron  bottom,  about 
two  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  curved  so  as  to  form  a segment  of  a circle 
of  four,  feet  radius , the  sides  and  ends  of  the  trough  may  be  formed  of  plates 
of  east  or.  wrought  iron,  about  four  inches  high,  and  may  he  secured  to  the 
bottom  by  shrews.  This  trough  may  stand  on  legs  of  a height  most  convenient 
for  the  person  who  is  to  work  the  machine. 

An  iron  pallet,  or  triturating  instrument,  is  formed  to  fit  the  trough  ac- 
curately, about  three  inches  thick,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom ; from  this 
pallet  a. vertical  bar  rises  four  feet  in  length,  where  it  is  jointed  by  a pivot  to 
an  horizontal  bar  running  in  the  direction  of  the  trough,  one  end  of  which  is- 
secured  by  a hinge  to  an  npright  fixed  frame;  and  the  other  end  sustains  a 
weight,  whose  pressure  forces  down  the  pallet  against  the  bottom  of  the 
trough. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  vertical  handle  of  the  pallet,  a moveable  hori- 
zontal rod  proceeds  to  a horizontal  crank,  which  is  supported  at  a convenient 
distance  from  one  end  of  the  trough  by  the  fixed  frame  before  mentioned. 
This  crank  is  turned  round  by  a winch,  and  has  a vertical  (ly  wheel  annexed 
to  it,  to  regulate  its  motion ; the  place  where  the  horizontal  rod  is  attached  to 
the  handle  of  the  pallet,  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  throw  of  the  crank, 
that  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  pallet  must  move  forwards  and  back- 
wards the  whole  length  of  the  trough;  to  which  a cover  may  be  fitted,  with 
You  II.  3 H a longitudinal 
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A longitudinal  aperture  sufficient  to  let  the  handle  of  the  pallet  pass  along  * 
it. 

Tlie  mercury,  and  the  composition  intended  to  be  mixed  with  it,  arc  to  be 
put  into  the  trough  in  equal  portions  at  each  side  of  the  pallet ; and  then  by  ' 
turning  round  the  crank  and  fly  wheel,  the  whole  will  be  soon  compleatly 
blended  together. 

This  apparatus  is  well  calculated  for  mixing  mercury  with  compositions  of 
sufficient  tenacity  to  fonn  plasters ; which  cannot  be  done  in  the  common  • 
way,  but  by  mingling  the  mercury  with  sulphur,  or  other  matters,  which  have 
a chemical  action  on  it,  that  in  most  cases  diminishes  its  efficacy. 

The  anonymous  inventor  of  this  apparatus  observes,  that  its  6ize  may  b« 
encreased  as  required  ; and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  various  other  useful  pur- 
poses.  . 


This  machine  would  probably  be  found  very  convenient  for  preparing  oil 
colours  for  painters  ; but  for  this  purpose  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  of  tha 
pallet,  should  be  formed  of  some  hard  stone  ; Porphyry  would  be  the  best  ma- 
tcrial  for  them  when  it  could  be  procured. 


r 

On  the  Revival  of  an  old  Method  of  Managing  Strawberries , by  the  Right  Hou. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks , Bart.  K.  B.  P.R.S. — Trans.  Hortic.  Soc.  r.  1 . 

The  custom  of  laying  straw  under  strawberry  plants  when  the  berries  begin 
to  swell,  is  probably  very  old  in  this  country : the  name  of  the  fruit  bears 
testimony  to  this  supposition,  for  the  plant  has  no  relation  to  straw  in  any  other 
way. 

Its  use  in  preserving  the  crop  is  very  extensive ; it  shades  the  roots  from  the  * 

. tun,  prevents  the  waste  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  and  consequently,  in  dry 
times  makes  less  watering  suffice  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary : it  besides ' 
keeps  the  fruit  from  the  earth,  and  preserves  it  from  dirt,  particularly  in 
heavy  showers,  which  never  fail  to  dash  up  much  mold  over  it  as  commonly  ' 
ordered.  Cream  used  with  fruit  thus  managed  will,  from  its  great  cleanness, 
retain  to  the  last  drop  unsullied  that  pleasing  union  of  colours,  which  give*'  „ 
almost  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  eye,  as  the  taste  of  the  mixture  does  to  the 
palate. 

The  strawberry  beds  at  Spring-grove,  managed  in  this  way,  are  75  feet 
long,  and  five  feet  broad,  and  contain  each  three  rows  of  plants ; in  the  whole 
600  feet  of  beds,  or  1800  feet  of  strawberry’  plants.  The  strawing  of  these 
beds  in  1306,  consumed  twenty  trusses  of  long  straw,  which  is  the  best  for 
this  use;  this  at  lOd.  a truss,  amounts  to  16s.  8d.  or  one-penny  for  every  nine 
feet  of  strawberries  in  rows. — From  this  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  the 
straw  should  be  deducted,  as  the  whole  goes  undirainished  to  the  dunghill 
when  the  crop  is  over.  In  the  year  1806,  when  not  a single  shower  fell  at 
Spring-grove  during  the  strawberry  season,  the  expence  of  strawing  was  many 
times  repaid  by  the  saving  made  in  the  labour  of  watering,  and  in  the  benefit 
of  the  water,  thus  saved,  to  the  other  crops  : the  berries  w ere  also  as  fair,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  in  ordinary  years,  though  remarkably  small  every  where 
else. 

When  Sir  Joseph  came  to  Spring-grove  in  1779,  he  found  this  practice  io 
use  in  the  garden  ; the  gardener,  John  Smith,  had  used  it  many  years,  and 
learned  it  soon  after  he  came  to  London  from  Scotland,  probably  at  tha 
Neat  Houses,  where  he  first  worked  among  the  market  gardeuers  : it  is,  there*  ’ 
fare,  clearly  au  old  practice,  though  now  almost  obsolete. 

^ l.‘>  i r • 
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LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX; 

It  is  said  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Harrow-on-thc-Hill  have  been 
ronsed  from  a state  of  lethargy  of  very  many-  years,  and  are  determined  to 
assert  their  rights,  by  calling  for  an  account  of  the  reets  and  profits  of  the 
•states  of  John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  Free-Graminar  School  of  Harrow. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  Keign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Lyon,  whose 
history  is  not  farther  known  than  his  being  an  inhabitant  of  Preston,  a hamlet 
in  the*  parish  of  Harrow,  obtained  a gi  ant,  by  the  Queen’s  Letters  Patent,  to 
found  a Free  Grammar  School  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parish  ; 
and  made  an  assurance  of  lands  to  a Corporation,  who  were  to  have  the  care 
and  management  of  the  lands  and  school ; and,  after  paying  salaries  to  masters, 
and  other  incidental  expences,  they  were  directed  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  of  the 
parisii,  for  the  promoting  of  poor  marriages,  and  for  the  binding  out  poor  ap- 
prentices. 

The  Corporation,  which  consists  of  six  Governors,  are  expressly  directed  to 
be  chosen  oat  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish;  but  that  rule  has  been  for  a very 
long  period  totally  disregarded ; and  although  the  School  of  Harrow  has  ever 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  very  tirst  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the  Kingdom, 
tlie  only  persons  for  whose  sole  use  and  benefit  it  was  founded,  have  derived 
neither  benefit  or  advantage  from  it,  as  the  School  lias  constantly  been  filled 
with  the  son&  of  Noblemen  and  Men  of  Fortuue,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Children  of  the  Parish. 

So  great  an  abuse  surely  calls  for  redress  ; and  the  inhabitants  have  already 
filed  an  information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  against  all  the  present  Governors, 
to  establish  the  Charity,  and  to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits. 

The  cause  is  expected  to  come  to  a hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  tha 
course  of  the  next  term. 

A vessel  upon  a new  and  curions  construction  has  been  projected  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  will  in  a few  days  undergo  the  inspection  of  several  Gentlemen 
skilled  in  naval  architecture.  It  some  time  since  suggested  itself  to  his  Lord- 
ship’s  intelligent  mind,  that  the  damage  resulting  from  a ship’s  missing  stays , 
as  it  is  termed,  might  be  obviated,  and,  in  fact,  that  vessels  might  be  navi- 
gated altogether  without  rudders  affixed  to  the  sterns,  and  in  a better  way  than 
they  are  at  present.  His  Lordship  set  about  the  investigation,  and  has  produc- 
ed a vessel  that  will  at  all  times  answer  the  helm,  and  while  there  is  a plank 
standing  will  he  manageable  at  sea.  It  is  by  a sort  of  lee-board  affixed  on 
each  side  the  ship’s  waist,  which  his  Lordship  terms  gills,  and  which  are  so 
managed,  as  to  give  the  required  direction.  The  vessel  is  also  built  without 
a keel,  his  Lordship  being  of  opinion  that  that  part  of  a ship  prevents  its  velo- 
city through  the  water,  from  the  increased  resistance  it  produces.  There  art 
many  other  alterations,  lint  the  principal  are  those  of  taking  away  the  rudder 
land  keel,  hitherto  considered  the  most  essential  requisites  in  the  construction 
of  vessels.  An  experiment  upon  this  new  vessel  will  be  made  in  the  Serpentine 
River  in  a few  days. 

Marriages. — At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  George  Mathias,  Esq.  of  St. 
James’s-plaCe,  to  ’Miss  Dennison,  of  Curzon-strect. — The  Kight  Hon.  the  Earl 
•of  Abingdon,  to  Miss  Emily  Gage,  younger  sister  of  Lord  Viscount  Gage. — 
At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  B.  Holme,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ann  Simpson, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Simpson,  Esquire,  of  Lancaster. — 
At  Mary4e-Bone  Church,  Major-General  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  James  Pulte- 
ncy,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Phipps,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave. — James 
'Fleming,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  ldth  regiment  of  foot,  to  Lady  Leigh,  of  Raker- 
street,  widow  of  Sir  E.  Leigh,  hart.— At  St.  James's  Church > laird  Polling  ton, 
to  Lady  Ann  York,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwick. — At  St.  Clements  Danes . 
Samuel  Kingsford,  Esq.  of  Norfolk-street,  to  Miss  Stooke,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Stooke,  Esq.  Trussham,  Devonshire. — At  Bishopsgate-Chwrch,  James 
Webb  Tobine,  Esq.  t#  Mist  Ja#e  Mullett,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mullett,  Esq. 
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*f  BroaijUtreet  Rnildincx. — At  fit.  Bruin , Captain  Wonkton,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  Mrs  Mackie,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Mackie,  Esq.  and  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Gcorge  Mutton,  Esa.  of  Greenwich. — At  Stoke  Newington, 
Robert  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  Cockairny,  Fifeshire,  Major  of  the  98th  Foot,  to 
Miss  Laura  Hobson,  daughter  of  George  Hobson,  Esq.  of  Mark-Field,  Totten- 
ham.— At  St  John's,  Hackney,  Charles  Gurti%  Esq.  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Curtis,  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hensley, daughter  of  Isaac 
Hensley,  Esq.  of  Clapton. 

Deaths. — At  Brampton,  after  a very  short  illness,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  her 
age,  her  Royal  Highness  tlie  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.B.  and  was  first  married  to  tbe/Earl  of 
Waldegrave,  K.G.  She  afterwards  married,  in  1766,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  she  had  issue  the  present  -Duke,  and  the 
Princess  Sophia.  The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  what  may  be 
called  a state  of  seclusion  from  tlie  world,  which  she  had  once  adorned  by  her 
superior  beauty. 

Her  remains  are  interred  in  the  vault  at  Windsor,  where  the  late  Duke  and 
two- children  were  buried. 

The  Duchess’s  coffin  is  of  black  velvet,  with  gold  ornaments,  and  handsomely 
wrought  on  the  sidesaud  lid.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  plate  : 

Depositum 

IUustrissima*  Principis  Maria*, 

Ducis  Gloucestria*  et  Edinburgh  Co  mi  t is  Connachue; 

Vidua  Illustrissimi  Principis  defuncti 
Gulielmi  Henrici  dc  Brunswick  Iainenburg, 

Ducis  Gloucestrke  et  Edinburgh  Comitis  Connachia;, 

Nobilissimi  Ordiu;s  Perisceldis  Equitis,  . , - $ 

. Filii  tertii  genitu 
Illustrissimi  Frederici  Lndovici 
. Principis  Walla*  defuncti,  et  Fratris 
. Augiistissimi  et  Potentissimi 

Monarchi  Guorgii  Tertii  , 

(Dei  Gratia  Britannicarum  Regis,  Fidei  Defensoris  \ 

Et  Martis  Illustrissimi  Principis 
Gulielmi  Frederici  de  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 

Ducis  Gloucestria?  et  Edinburgh  Comitis  Connachias, 

NoMiissimi  Ordinis  Perisceldis  Fquitis, 

Obit  22  Die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini  1H07, 
iEtatis  fuse  71. 

In  Charioit  e-street,  Portland-plaee,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  -Scat,  Earl  'of 
Deloraine,  Viscount  Hermitage  and  Baron  •Scot.  -He  was  a lineal  descendant 
af  Charles  II.  being  great  grandson  to  the  unfortunate  Dukeaf  Monmouth* 
and  Anne  Duchess  of  Buccieugh.  His  Lordship  was  extremely  c< ivpieuoua 
in  the  beau  ntomle  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  having  nearly  dissipated  a 
fine  estate,  he,  in  middle  lire,  secured  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  an  an* 
miity  of  1 0001.  on  which  he  afterwards  lived  very  prudently.  He  wasiuh 
married,  and  tlie  title  conferred  on  his  grandfather  by  Queen  Anne,  is  now 
extinct — In  St.  Martim-le-Grtnd,  aged  84,  Mr.  John  Duffin,  fan-maker.  — 
He  had  been  70  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  in  which  lie  died. — In  Greinr 
street , Grosvenor-sqnare,  Mrs.  Penelope  Madan,  daughter  of  tlie  late  M^or 
James  Madan,  of  the  Horse  Guards. — Mr.  Revnal,  of  Netr  cos  tie- place,  Cler- 
kenwell,  many  years  Principal  Supervisor  at  the  Stamp  Office. — At  hensing* 
ton  Gravel  Pits,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parkhill,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Regi- 
ment.— At  Bcdfont , Mrs.  Reed,  wife  of  William  Reed,  Esq. — At  Tedding* 

ton , aged  68,  Thomas  Whitehurst,  Esq. At  Brampton , J.  D.  Albert 

de  Milne,  Esq. — At  Jlampton-Court  Green , aged  63,  Thomas  Tildes  ley,  Esq. 
many  years  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  works. — At  Hackney,  Mis.  M.  Travey — 
walking  out  with  her  child,  she  heard  a number  of  people,  armed  with  .staves, 
&c.  exclaiming,  “ A mad  dog!”  and  saw  a dog  advancing  towards  her,  which 
alarmed  her  so  that  she  swooned,  in  which  state  she  continued  at  inter- 
vals, tib  the  next  day,  when  she  appeared  more  composed,  • but  -so 

.powerfully 
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powerfiil^ x*as  the  impression  fixed  on  her  mind,  that  in  a short  time  she  sunk 
sntoner,  former  state,  and  expired. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Married.— At  Newbury , Mr.  Manby,  of  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  spirit  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Sarah -Haskins,  daughter  of  John  Haskins,  Esq.  Mr.  Manhy 
is  a lineal  descendant  of  the  person  who  afforded. protection  to  King  Charles, 
.receives  a yeariy^stipend  of  one  hundred  marks. — At  Ho  king  ham,  John 
Fidld,  Esq  to  Miss  Jones,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  R.  Jones,  formerly 
in  the  East  India  service. 

Died. — At  Binfttild,  General  William  Rowley,  Colonel  of  a battalion  of  the 
«oth  toot,  and.youngcst  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Rowley.— At  Abingdon, 
.Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  attorney,  one  of  the  Coroners  for  the  county. 

% t / 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married. — At  Pole,  Nathaniel  Castleton  Maw,  Esq.  of  theTndia  company!* 
service,  to  Mrs.  Bland,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Bland,  chief 'engineer  at 
Bombay.’ 

-Died.— Ait  High-tVycombc , aged  78,  Samuel  Weller,  Esq.  senior  alderman 
of’tiiat  corporation. 


CAHER1DG  ESH1KE. 

\ 

She  Rev.  John  Preston,  M.  A.  .Fellow  of  Christ’s.collegc,  is  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Toft,  with  the  vicarage  of  Caldecot  annexed,  vacant  by  tho 
death  of  the  .Bov.  Edmund  Trant. 

•The  R(wr.  Samuel  Hals  ted,  M A.  of  Christ’s-college,  is  appointed  by  the 
Pro  vo*t  of  Kings- college,  Conductor  to  that-society,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Woolaston,  resigned. 

•Died. — At  GmhAu tster,  aged  >85,  Mr. -Howard,  many  years  an  eminent  meal- 
no#- — Mr.  Joseph  Gifford,  shoemaker,  of  Cambridge.  He  was  on  his  return 
from  ^London,  and  had  got  off  the  conch  to  walk  up  tlie  hill  near  Wades-miti, 
apparently  in  good  health,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  again  got  on  the  coach,  ho 
tell  back  into  the  arms  of  a person  who  was  uear  him,  and  instantly  expired. 

.*  . j 

CHESHIRE. 

• *••••'•  *-  . . - • 

Married. — A t Hoalc,  Mr.  Jati.es  Palmer,  attorney -at  law,  of  Ormskink,  tat 
Hiss  .Greaves,  of  Bond-street,  Loudon. 

t • > * f * • * t 

CORNWALL. 

• t * 

At  the  last  sale  df  copper  ore  at  Redruth,  C83  tons  dfWlieal  Alfred  m ino 
sold  from  31.  5s.  to  14 1.  '15s.  6d  — 419  Tons  of  Penberthy  Crofts,  from  91.  7a. 
6d.  to  111.  4s.  6d — 448  Tons  of  Godoiphin,  from  71.  16s.  6d.  to  361.  16s.  6d. — , 
288  Tons  of  Wheal  Dolphin,  from  31.  6s.  6d.  to  141.  Us. — -And  455  Tons  p f 
Other  mines,  from  51.  12s.  6d.  to  I4l..9s.  6d.  per  ton.— The  standard  price  nf 
ore  fell  to  120-2  at  the. above  sale,  in  consequence  of  the  India  (!ompauy  hav* 
mg  taken  a much  smaller  qnadt  ty  at  their  late  contract  than  was  expected* 
Wheal  Lqshington  in  Illogan,  lias  lately  cut  a rich  lode  of  tin,  which  promises' 
soon  to  remunerate  the  adventurers  for  the  whole  of  their  costs.  It  has  turned 
9P  2,0001.  worth4 in  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight.  Considerable  quantities 
or  copper  ore  are  also  raising  from  Wheal  Lushington,  on  the  Wheal  Towau 
lode,  which  ruus  through  this  mine.  Wheal  Damsel  still  continues  verv  rich 
in  copper.  Treskerby  also  continues  rich.  It  was  lately  in  contemplation  to 
give  np  working  Camborne  Veau,  but  the  late  sales  have  encouraged  the  ad- 
venturers to  proceed.  A good  discovery  has  lately  been  made  in  Whcai 
Chance. 

'Married. — At  St.  Hilary.  William  Cornish,  Esq.  of  Marazion,  to  Miss  Cole, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Captain  Cole,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  La'Kevolutiounaire. 

Died. 
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>-  Died.-— At  Bougehere , Mrs.  P,  James,  wife  of  Dr.  James,  of  George-street, 
Hanover-square— At  St.  Ives,  Mr.  Thomas  Stade,  attorney,  many  years  town 
clerk  of  that  borough. 


CUMBERLAND. 

r 

Mi trried. — At  Drig , Joseph  Burrow,  Esq.  to  Miss  Atkinson,  daughter  of 
Cnthhert  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  < 'arlcton-Hall. 

• Died. — At  Carlisle,  Mr.  M.  Wilkinson,  dra.ving  and  writing  master.  H* 
had  attended  divine  worship  in  the  forenoon  in  apparently  good  health,  but 
almost  immediately  on  his  return  home,  fell  on  tne  floor,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired.— Aged  89,  Mrs.  E.  Bowstcad. — At  High-Cross , in  Loweswater,  aged 
48,  John  Head,  M.  D. — At  Hunter  Oak , near  Alston,  Mr.  Robert  French, 
wood  agent  tb  the  Quaker  company. — At  Penrith,  aged  24,  Douglas  Grieve, 
Esq.  a Captain  in  the  Loyal  Leith- Ward  Volunteers. — At  Paxton,  aged  72, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson,  tanner. — At  Sandswith , aged  76,  Mr.  Hugh  Corkhill, 
— At  Wigton , Mrs.  Hodgson,  relict  of  the  late  John  Hodgson,  Esq. — At 
Workington , aged  87,  Mrs.  Francis  Sewell. — At  Whitehaven,  after  a long 
and  tedious  sickness,  aged  63,  Mrs.  Lewthwaite,  wife  of  William  Lewth- 
waite,  Esq.  of  the  Cupola. — Aged  73,  Mrs.  Findlatcr. — Aged  38,  George 
Richardson,  Esq.  collector  of  the  customs  at  that  port.  Being  a Cap- 
tain 'of  the  Whitehaven  Volunteer  Artillery,  his  remains  were  interred 
with  military'  honours. — At  Maryport,  aged  63,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  shoe-niaker. 
Every  part  of  the  mathematics  was  well  known  to  him,  and  his  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  optics,  &c.  was  very  extensive.  Mechanics  also  he  excelled  in, 
and  iii  the  niakiuz  of  certain  astronomical  and  optical  instruments,  he  added  a 
surprising  exactness  of  execution.  All  this  knowledge  was  self-acquired , and 
with  little  or  no  interruption  to  his  business,  for  he  has  been  often  heard  to 
say,  that  during  the  time  he  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  his  information,  ho 
generally  worked  at  his  trade  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a day ; but  a certain 
diffidence  in  his  disposition  (frequently  the  attendant  npon  real  merit)  hin- 
dered his  being  known  to  the  world  as  a man  of  genius. — At  Casile-Totcn , 
Isle  of  Man,  Mrs.  Lace,  wife  of  John  Lace,  Esq.  one  of  bis  Majesty’s 
deemsters  of  that  Isle. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital ; a very  numerous  aud  respectable  general  court  of  the  Governors 
was  held  in  the  board  room,  in  order  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing 
the  practice  of  vaccination  into  that  institution.  The  subject  was  introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  S.  F.  Milford,  Esq.  vice-president  of  the  Hospital.  He 
fomented  that  four  years  ago  he  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  similar  to 
the  present,  but  lie  hoped,  and  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  it  would  succeed  to 
day,  as  it  came,  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal-College  of  Physicians, 
fortified  by  a fresh  collection  of  facts,  and  a mass  of  evidence  which  appeared 
to  him  unsurmountable.  The  motion  for  adopting  the  practice  in  the  hospital, 
was  then  made  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Dennis,  seconded  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  court  with  the  unanimous  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  institution. 

A new  House  of  Correction  for  the  county  is  erecting  at  Exeter.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Samuel  Frederic  Milford,  Esq.  attended  by  a 
number  of  magistrates  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in  the' presence  of 
a great  concourse  of  spectators.  The  building  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  being 
calculated  to  contain  150  prisoners,  with  their  different  cells,  work-rooms, 
he.  The  plan  is  a master  piece  of  the  kind  ; Mr.  Monypenny,  the  architect 
of  the  new  goal  at  Winchester,  is  also  the  architect  of  this  building. 

Married. — At  Tiverton , Charles  Osmond  Osmond,  Esq.  to  Miss  Foulkes, 
ridest  daughter  of  J.  D.  Foulkes,  Esq.  of  Medland.-~-At  Barnstaple , Mr. 
Humphrey  Gilbird,  to  Mis*  Mary  Perryman. — At  Tavistock.  William  Salis- 
bury, 
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bury,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Miners  Militia,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Trelawny,  bart.  to  Miss  Patience  Carpenter,  only  daughter  of  J.  P.  Carpen- 
ter, Esq.  of  Mount-Tavy. — At  Brampford-Syike,  Samuel  Malloch,  Esq  adjutant 
of  the  Royal  Marines,’ to  Miss  Hulberton,  of  Dunstone,  daughter  of  Captain 
Hulberton,  late  of  the  South  Devon  Militia. 

Died. — At  Dartmouth , Arthur  Holdswortb,  Esq.  many  years  governor  of 
the  castle  at  that  place. — At  Creditor i,  much  regretted,  Mrs.  Holman,  wife  of 
Mr.  Henry  Holman,  surgeon. — At  Exeter , aged  87,  Mrs.  Ann  Luggar. — At 
Chumleigh,  aged  upwards  of  90,  John  Fewings. . This  man  who  fo  lowed  the 
humble  occupation  of  a tinker,  presented  a singular  contrast  to  the  corrupt 
raanuers  and  dissolute  life  of  this  description  of  itinerants.  He  was  never 
known  to  take  what  is  technically  called  a dram,  nor  was  he  evgi  seen  in  a 
Mate  of  intoxication,  and  until  within  a year  or  two  of  his  decease,  he  followed 
shis  employment  without  the  assistance  of  glasses.  At  tins  period  too,  he  would, 
to  accommodate  an  old  customer,  walk  five  or  six  miles  with  his  tools  on  his 
back,  and  return  the  same  day.  The  following  anecdote  which  he  often  re- 
lated, seems  not  unworthy  of  preservation,  as  it  tends  to  shew  the  prodigious 
encrease  of  consumption  in  an  article  then  scarcely  known  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society  : About  fifty  years  ago,  calling  accidentally  at  a farm-house, 
he  was  invited  to  partake  of  some  tea  which  the  good  woman  had  just  brought 
from  market,  and  which  she  actually  prepared  by  boiling  it  in  the  common 
kitchen  copper,  and  every  now  and  then  dipping  a portion  of  it  out  with  a 
ladle.  This  rough  preparation,  however,  pleased  honest  John  so  well,  that, 
from  that  time  till  his  dissolution,  he  was  a perfect  Johnsonian  tea- 
drinker. 

. * * N . ' 

DORSETSHIRE. 

• 

Married. — At  Symondshury , John  Radcliffe  Bond,  eldest  son  of  John  Bond, 
Esq.  of  Vearst-House,  near  Bradford,  to  Mis  Turner,  daughter  of  Mr.  Turner, 
attorney -at -law,  of  Hopton,  near  Leeds. 

Died. — Aged  65,  Mrs.  Place,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Place,  rector  of  Mans- 
hull. — At  Lewell , aged  84,  Mr.  Wellstead. 

_ 0 

DIRHAM. 

Married. — At  Sunderland , the  Rev.  Isaac  Dawson,  of  Ryton,  to  Midi 
Elizabeth  Sinnrthwaite. — At  Monkweanumth,  William  Waite,  Esq.  of  Btirley- 
Lodge,  near  Leeds,  to  Miss  Smith,  niece  of  Simon  Temple,  Esq.  ofHylton- 
Castle. 

Died.-r- At  Durham,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  relict  of  the  late  'I'homa* 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  Brancepeth. — At  Gateshead , aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas 
Turnbull. 

. • s 

ESSEX. 

• • * , * * 

Married.— At  Hatfield-Veverel , William  Tooke,  Esq.  of  Gray’s-Iun,  to 
Amelia,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Skeen,  Esq.  of  Crix’s,  in  the  same 
parish. 

Died . — At  Great  Baddow , Mrs.  Leonora  Thomas,  wife  of  John  Thomas, 
Esq. — At  Brick- House,  near  Malden,  aged  55,  Aaron  Harrell,  Esq. — At 
'Die  Retreat , near  Danbury,  aged  47,  Thomas  Michael  Nowell,  Esq.  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Nowells,  of  Read-Hall,  near  Preston, 
Lancashire.  He  was  eminent  as  a Physician,  and  was  a promoter  of  the  Vaccine 
Inoculation  in  the  North  of  France ; in  which  country  he  was  so  much  re- 
spected, even  in  the  time  of  the  bloody  Robespierre,  that  every  attention  was 
paid  to  him,  his  family,  and  every  person  whom  it  fell  in  Ills  way  to  protect. 
His  abilities  had  such  weight  with  Bonaparte,  as  to  procure  him  permission  to 
return  to  England,  or  traverse  France. 
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At  the  fbarteeuth  animal  meeting  oftlie  Clergy  andSbns  qf  the  Clergv  ot 
Bristol  and  neighbourhood,  William  Diekeu*on,  Esq,  M.  P.'  aud  the  Ktv. 
Henry  Shiite,  stewards;  3751;  8s.  was  collected  for  the  benevolent  pm-poscs  of 
Idais  institution.  The  Mayor,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  J»  Charlton,  vicar  of  Gi- 
yeston,  are  chosen  stewards  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Married.  At  Berkeley,  Mr.  Matthew  Hallina,  of  London,  to  Miss  Betty 
Comock,  daughter  of  Wm.  Cornock,  Esq.  of  Blauchworth. — At  Bristol , Mrfc 
Thomas  Wilson,  sugar-refiner,  to  Miss  Sarah  Lewis,  daughter  of  MV.  Lewis,  oX 
St.  Michaels. — At  H'oodchestcr , Charles  Hawker,  Esq.  to  Miss  Baker,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Ed  ward  Baker,  Esq.  of  HilLCouct,  Worcester. 

Died,  A?* Bristol,  aged  80,  Mr.  ’Joseph  Hinton,  formerly  an  eminent  mer- 
chant.— Aged  88,  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper. — Mr.  Wro.  Lausdbwn,  of  Rcdclifie  H31L 
— Mrs.  Master,  relict  of  Legh  Muster,  Esq.  of  Codhor,  Derbyshire. — TBe Rev. 
Win.  Higginson,  rector  of  Alvescot,  Oxfordshire.— MVs.  Tanner,  wife  of  Mr. 
Tanuer,  jpweller. — At  Tewkesbury,^ MVs,  Vernon,  wife  of'l'hoinas  Vernon,  ESq. 
-r-Mis.  Foxtonc,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  FOxtone,  ofTwyning. — -At  Clifton * 
aged  15,  Miss  Ann  Albina  Fowler,  daughter  of  Win.  Fowler,  Efcq.  of  N own  ham. 
So  youug  pei'son  was  ever  more  sincerely  or  more  deservedly  regretted,  by  an 
extensive  circle  of  fWcnds  aiul  relations.  .She  possessed  all  those  amiable  and 
endearing  qualities  that  fit  the  mind  to  discharge  its  relative  duties.  During. a 
long  and  painful  illness  she  never  uttered  a.  complaint,  and  even  in  her  Uxtl 
moments  evinced  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  ami  pious  resignation.. 

• • »*  v.  . ^ , # • • 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Alverstoke , Lieut.  Wood,  of  the  •id  foot,  to  Miss  H.  E.  Stewart, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mirjor  General’ Stewart,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Died . At  Winchester*  agod  6d,  tlie  Rov.  John  Woodboum,  sen.  rector  of 
Ruumey  and  Littleton. — Aged  86,  James  Rivers,  Esq  — At  BusL  CUuf7  aged' 
82,  John  Levett,  Esq. — At  Andoter, aged .82,  Mrs.  Lucas.— \t  Sludfiold  Lodge*  , 
Hear  Wickham,  after  a tedious  illness,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rligh,  wife  of  Captain  John 
Bligh,  commander  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Alfred. — At  Southampton,.  Mrs.  * 
Crcucher,  an  old  anil  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  town. — At  Portsmouth, 
■^Richard  Vealc,  Esq.  formerly  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance  department  at  that 
dock-yard.— At  Gosport,  Matthew  Wood,  Esq. — At  Portsea,  Sir  Robert  Chal- 
mers, Bart,  commander  of  tho  Alexander  lazaretto  at  the  Mothecbauk.  He  it 
succeeded  in  title  and  estate  by  his  son,  lieut.  Chalmers,  of  the  N>avy.—  lged 
36,  Mat.  Steward,  wife  of  K.  H.  Steward,  Esq.  of  Ipswich*  The  universal 
esteem  manifested  by  her  numerous  acquaintance,  and  the  genera^  concerts  , 
which  her  long  afilictiuu  excited,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  amiable  qnhUtict 
•he  possessed.  , . , .t  . , * 

HEREFORDSHIRE.  *•  , . 

Dud.  At  Hertford,  Mrs.  Margaret  Woodhouse. — At  tl»e  Vineyard,  dear 
Hereford,  Mr.  David  Powell. — At  Leomvister , Mr,  Barra,  surgeon. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.  * - 

Married.  At  Hertford,  Mr.  James  Jenkins,  jtm.  stock-broker,  to  Mfw  Bo  tty 
daughter  of  Joseph  Butt,  Esq.  of  An  well-place. 

HUNTINGjmNSHIRB. 

* » # • » 

Died . At  Huntingdon,  Edward  Lloyd  Edwards;  K*«j,  only  son  4»f  Edward 
Edwards,  Esq*  of  Cerriidiiivtiion,  near  Rntlicn,  Denbighshire. — -At  Ateoubury* 
Heston,  utter  a short  illness,  aged  84,  MVa.  S.  Bowker. 

KENT. 

Monied.  At  Canterbury,  Capt,  Barnett,  A ssistaut  Quartermaster  General 
on i the  .staff  of  the  Southern  district,  to  Misst  Mourns,  eldest- daughter  of  the 
kite  John  Monins,  Esq.  of  that  city. — At,  the  Friends’  lmctingdiuuse,  in  Cam 
ttrbury,  Mr.  James  Rickman,  of  Staines,  merchant,  to  Mbs  Mary  Gorham, 
daughter  of  the:  late  Mr.  Jehu  Gorham,  of  Willcs borough. — At  Greenwich , 

* Robert 
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. Robert  Maftiu  Smith,  Esq.  of  Bromley,  to  Miss  Thomas,  elder  daughter  of 
•James  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Greenwich. 

Some  workmen  having  been  employed  in  opening  the  reservoir  of  a pnmp  in 
the  barrack-yard,  Canterbury,  occupied  by  the  3d  dragoous,  a young  man  im- 
prudently descended  into  it  without  previously  letting  down  a candle,  to  try 
• whether  it  was  sate,  the  well  not  having  been  opened  for  several  years.  He 
had  scarcely  got  halfway  down,  when  the  men  at  the  top  observed  him  to  stag- 
ger, look  up  at  them  as  if  for  assistance,  quit  his  hold,  and  fall  backwards  into 
lthe  water.  His  fellow-workman,  an  elderly  man,  instantly  went  down,  and 
catching  hold  of  his  companion,  waslfifting  him  out  of  the  water,  when  he  also 
fell.  On  this  a private  of  the  3d  dragoons  made  an  attempt  to  save  them,  but 
^before* he  got  down  he  was  precipitated  in  the  same  manner.  Another  soldier 
went,  but  refused  to  have  a rope  put  round  him,  although  offered  it,  and  im- 
.mediately  shared  the  same  fate  as  those  who  preceded  him.  At  that  instaut 
the  old  man  who  had  been  so  long  precipitated,  succeeded  in  getting  half  way 
•up,  when  the  ladder  was  drawn  up  with  him  upon  it,  exhibiting  scarcely  any 
signs  of  life,  but  on  coming  to  the  air  he  soon  recovered.  More  than  half  au 
hour  elapsed  before  any  of  the  bodies  were  taken  out,  when  all  means  to  re- 
store animation  were  vain.  It  remains  to  be  explained  what  enabled  the  old 
man  to  struggle  with  the  effects  of  the  deadly  gas,  while  the  young  men  were 
destroyed  by  it.  * 

Died.  At  Canterbury,  Mr.  Peter  Teveleirt,  one  of  the  brothers  of  St.  John'S 
.Hospital,  in  Northgate,  and  a senior  linger  of  tin1!  cathedral  bells,  which  his 
brethren  of  the  clapper,  according  to  ancient  custom,  made  to  proclaim  by  a 
snuffled  peal. 

Died . At  Chatham , aged  71,  Mr.  Brittain. — Aged  57,  Mrs.  Shirley. — At 
Chitham,  aged  78,  Mr.  John  Rayner,  formerly  a shopkeeper  of  that  place. — At 
Deal,  aged  53,  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon ; after  eating  a hearty  dinner,  he  fell  off  hik 
chair  and  instantly  expired. — At  Maidstone , aged  85,  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin, 
aen. — At  Marden,  mpcli  respected,  Mr.  Jonathan  Monkton,  upwards  of  forty 
years  a surgeon  and  apothecary  in  that  place. — At  Sandttich , aged  82,  Mr.  Win. 
Slaughter. — At  Soutfyieet , aged  21,  Peter  Rasldcigh,  Esa.  of  Oriel-college,  Ox- 
ford, son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Rashleigh,  rector  of  Southflect. — At  Sydenham , 
John  Jones,  Esq.  of  Frankly,  near  Bradford,  Wilts. — At  Kemshill  Iloase,  Ten* 
terden,  aged  28,  Mrs.  Russell,  wife  of  H.  Russell,  Est^.  of  Aylesford. — At  St. 
Thomas' s-hill,  aged  84,  Mr.  Thomas  Court. — At  Tunbridge  Welts , after  a long 
and  painfnl  illness,  Mrs.  Beresford,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  in  Ireland,  and  mother  to  Mrs.  Preston,  Mrs.  Sewell,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, Mrsr Thomas  Hope,  ami  Miss  Frances,  unmarried;  she  lias  also  left  two 
sons,  clergymen,  thevonngest  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Taukerville, 
This  lady  was  Second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Fltzgibbon,  Esq.  and  sister  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Clare,  Mrs.  Grove,  late  Mrs.  Jeffyres,  and  Mrs.  Trant,  mother 
to  Lady  Donally. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.  At  Liverpool , James  Hunter,  Esq.  merchant,  to  Miss  Claxton.-— 
At  Manchester,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Royle,  to  Miss  Jackson,  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Jackson,  of  Hulme.— Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  merchant,  to  Miss  E.  Harding, 
Gaitshill. — Otho  Dudson,  Esq.  of  Land’s-end,  near  Middleton,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Lowe,  of  the  same  place. — John  Stephenson,  Esq.  of  Londou,  to  Miss  Jesse.  - 
—At  Audley , Samuel  Barker,  Esq.  of  Choriton-hall,  near  Manchester,  to  Miss* 
Aim  Smith,  of  Crownbspik  Talk  o’  th’  Hill,  Staffordshire.— At  Preston , Robert 
Robbins,  Esq.  of  Lincoln  s-inu,  to  Miss  Horrocks,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hor- 
rocks,Esq.  M.  P.  for  Preston. — \\  Ukerston , Mr.  W.  A.  Fell,  attorney-at-law, 
to  Miss  F.  Harrison,  second  daughter  of  Matthew  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Newland. 

Died.  At  Liverpool , aged  76,  JIrs.  Jane  Scott,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Scott,  merchant.— Aged  52,  Mrs.  Owens,  of  Cooper  -street.— Aged  84,  Mrs. 
Tyrer,  of  Edmund-street. — Aged  83,  Mr.  James  Smith;  and  on  the  se- 
cond day  following,  Mrs.  Smith,  his  wife,  aged  84.  They  had  been  married 

3 wards  of  60  years.— At  Augliton,  aged  nearly  too,  Mr.  Richard  Brighouse, 
e lias  left  a widow  to  whom  he  had  been  married  seventy  years.— At  Bouirton[ 
Vot.  II.  31  oH-the-watc' 
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on-the  u>ate>\  aged  81,  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer.— At  Preston,  Mrs  ftutlfer,  wife  of  R. 
Butler,  Esq.— At  Manchester , Mr.  John  Irlam. — \ged  52,  Mrs. Owens,  Cropper- 
street. — At  Manchester,  yin.  Peele,  wife  ofLawreuce  Peele,  Esq.  ot  Ardwick; 
a lady  of  the  most  amiable  character,  whose  conduct  through  life  endeared  her 
to  all  w ho  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance ; her  bosom  was  a source  of 
the  purest  benevolence,  charity,  and  virtue,  furnishing  a bright  example  to  her 
sex  and  to  mankind.  By  her  death  the  neighbouring  poor  will  experience  the 
irreparable  loss  of  a kind  benefactress,  and  society  one  of  its  most  shining  orna- 
ments.  At  Agecrofl  bridge,  near  Manchester,  Masters  Bradshaw,  Lodge,  autl 

New  ton,  pupils  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Bath  school,  Salford.  About 
twenty  of  the  scholars  having  cone  to  take  their  customary  walk  in  the  even- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  French  teacher,  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  his  superior,  permitted  the  youths  to  bathe  in  the  river  It  well,  when 
unfortunately  the  three  above  named  got  beyond  their  depth  and  weredrowued, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  their  attendant,  who  plunged  into  the  water 
with  his  clothes  on,  but  failed  in  his  endeavours,  and  had  nearly  met  a similar 
fate.  Every  possible  means  were  used  to  restore  animation,  but  without  effect, 
the  bodies  having  lain  nearly  two  hours  in  the  water  before  they  could  be 
found. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  » 

At  Leicester , aged  59,  Mr.  Alderman  Bubridge.  He  served  the  office  of 
mavor  of  this  borough  in  1792,  and  discharged  his  public  duties  with  indepen- 
dence and  integrity : in  private  life  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  as  an  affec- 
tionate father,  a good  neighbour,  and  a sincere  friend.^—  Aged  70,  Mrs.  Lee,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lee,  rector  of  Burton  Ovcry.— At  Melton  Motcbrtn^ 
aged  65,  Mr.  John  Dixon,  a respectable  and  well-known  horse-dealer.  He 
was  shewing  a horse  to  a gentleman  in  the  street,  when  he  complained  of  being 
unwell,  and  immediately  expired. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

John  Hayward,  Esq.  is  elected  Mayor  of  Lincoln  for  the  year  ensuing ; and 
Win.  Hull,  and  John  Wenn,  Esqrs.  are  chosen  Sheriffs. 

* Married.  At  Grantham , Lieut.  Wm.  Gordon,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  foot,  to 
Miss  Agnes  M‘Fai lane,  eldest  daughter  of  James  M‘Farlane,  Esq.  of  Naira 

• Died . At  Lincoln , aged  64,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.— Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Hannah,  coal  merchant.— At  Aby , near  Louth,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Mary 
Allcock.  The  shirt  which  she  made  for  her  first  child  served  for  thirty-nine 
other  children  in  their  infancy.— At  Stamford,  .Mr.  Richard  Banks,  of  the 

' Adclphi  Wharf,  London.  On  alighting  from  the  coach  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  during  which  he  burst  a blood-vessel,  which  occasioned 
his  death. 

‘ * MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.  At  fVyesham,  near  Monmouth,  Mr,- Owen  Tudor,  many  years  a re- 
spectable bookseller  of  that  town.— At  Troyhouse , after  a lingering  illness,  Mr. 
Lewis  Richards,  many  years  steward  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.  At  Norwich,  George  Valentine  Cox,  Esq.  Bedel  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  Miss  Beckwith,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  of 
* Dean  s-square.— At  Last  Denham,  Edmund  Preston,  Esq,  of  Yarmouth,  one 
-of  the  Deputv  Lieutenants  for  Norfolk,  to  Miss  Frances  Maria  Smyth,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Smyth,  Esq. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Matthew  Dauber,  merchant, 
to  Miss  Sto<  kdale,  daughter  of  John  Stockdale,  Esq. — At  llainhnm,  John 
Heath,  Esq.  of  Pakenham,  M.  D.  to  Miss  Money,  daughter  of  Charles  Money, 

Esq. At  Stanton,  Wm.  Archer  Judd,  Esq.  of  Stamford,  to  Miss  Oldervhaw, 

youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  OldershaW,  of  Stamford. 

' Died.  At  il  Anhnm,  aged  83,  George  Townshend,  Marquis  Townsheud,  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Vice  Admiral,  and  Custos-Rotulonim  of  this  county,  a Field  Mar. 
ah  if,  Colonel  of  the  ad  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  Governor  of  the  Island  of 

Jersey, 
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Jersey,1  and  High  S te  ward  jof  Tam  worth  and  Yarmouth.  His  Lordship  was  the 
Hdest  soirof  Charles,  late  Lord  Viscount  To  wnshend,  by  Miss  Harriet  Audley,  • 
and  was  born  on  the  28tli  of  February,  1724,  O.  8.  At  an  early  period  of  life 
he  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  there  are  few  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  have  seen  a greater  variety  of  service.  In  Juue,  17*13,  he  fought 
as  a subaltern  at  the  battle  of  Dettiugen ; soon  after  which  he  obtained  a com- 
pany in  the  first  regiment  of  Foor Guards,  which  gave. him  the  tank  of  Lieute- 
nant'Coloncl  in  the  army;  but  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  retired,  and 
having  in  some  measure  resigned  the  idea  of  a military  life,  he  became  a can** 
didate  for  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for  which  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  at  the  general  election  in#  1747.  In  December,  1751, 
Mr.  Townshend  married  Charlotte,  Banmess  de  Ferrara,  of  Chartley,  only 
daughter  of  James  Comptou,  Earl  of  Northampton;  and  at  the  general  election 
in  1754  was  again  returned  by  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In  1755,  when  the  sys- 
tem of  a national  militia  was  first  brought  forward,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  measure.  When  a war  with  France  appeared  in- 
evitable, he  not  only  obtained  the  restoration  of  his  former  rank,  but  on  the  6th 
of  June  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  64th  foot. 
General  Townsend  was  third  in  command  at' the  battle  of  Quebec;  and  when 
General  Wolfe  was  killed  and  General  Monk  ton  wounded,  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  that  service  devolved  upon  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
Marquis  of  liranby  having  been  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Gen.  Townshend  was  nominated  Laeut.-Geucral  under  him.  On  the  death  of 
lus  father,  March  12th,  1764,  he  became  Lord  Townshend,  and  succeeded  to 
considerable  estates  in  Norfolk;  and  .in  the  course  of  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Few’  noblemen  of  that  day  were  better 
qualified  for  that  eminent  situation.  Iiis  lordship  was  gay,  gallant,  shewy  in 
liis  person  and  address ; he  possessed  a popular  eloquence,  and  was  calculated 
to  win  the  confidence  of* the  nation  he  was  delegated  to  rule.  The  fraukness 
of  his  conversation,  added  to  the  hospituble  style  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
congeniality  of  his  convivial  talents,  rendered  him  peculiarly  agreeable;  and  at  , 
the  expiration  of  his  vice-royalty  his  Lordship  departed  with  the  blessings  of 
the  Irish  nation,  which  still  commemorates  his  merits  by  annual  festivities. 
Lady  Townshend  having  died  Sept.  14,  1770,  his  Lordship  in  May,  1773,  mar- 
ried Miss  Anne  Montgomery,  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Montgomery,  Bart.  In 
1772  Lord  T.  was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  On  the  death 
of  General  Honey  wood  he  succeeded  to  the  military  government  of  Hull, 
which,  on  the  decease  of  Sir  George  Howard,  lie  resigned  tor  Chelsea  Hospital. 
On  October  5th,  1807,  he  \v*b  created  Marquis  Townshend,  of  Kaiuham. 
During  a Very  long  and  a very  active  life  his  Lordship  was  borne  in  equal  esti- 
mation by  court  and  country : in  the  field  lie  was  u great  captain — in  the  senate 
an  able  counsellor — in  the  circles  of  the  metropolis  he  exhibited  a splendid  ex- 
ample of  high  and  polished  maimers,  emanating  from  a mind  that  was  all  honour 
-.-ill  the  country  he  maintained  the  hospitality  of  his  nation  with  a dignified 
freedom,  a manly  ease,  and  a generous  liberality,  that  cheered  and  ennobled 
the  mansion  of  his  fathers,  enriched  tlic  farm-house,  and  made  comfort  the  in- 
mate of  the  cottage.  The  loss  of  such  a man  is  not  easily  repaired,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  felt  while  the  generation  exists  who  remember  the  virtues  that 
gave  a lustre  to  his  own  character  while  they  adorned  the  exalted  rank  he  held 
amongst  the  Peers  of  England.  • • 

At  Sorwkhy  aged  80,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stylcman,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Style  man. — Aged  84,  Mrs.  Sabbertou.— Aged  UO,  Mrs.  i la  con,  wife  of  Mr. 
Hacon,  of  Magdalcn-street. — Aged  78,  Mrs.  Mary  Gardiner. — Aged  51,  Mr. 
Samuel  Fiddy.  He  had  obtained  the  esteem  a«.d  affection  of  mtmert  us  friends, 
who,  appreciating  his  virtues,  ’sincerely  regret  their  privation  of  superior  talent, 
probity,  and  worth. — Aged  86,  Mr.  Wm.  Vincent.  He  had  been  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s service  upwards  of  fifty  years. — At  Dtnlon , Samuel  Blackwell  Henley, 
Esq.  formerly  of  St.  Petersburg!! : a man  of  great  urbanity  of  manners,  religious 
without  ostentation,  liberal  in  his  ideas  of  men  and  things,  a most  affectionate 
husband,  and  a sincere  friend. — At  DivkUhurgl i,  aged  83,  Joseph  Dover,  Esq. 
r‘  * 7 —At 
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— At  Downham  Market,  aged  82,  Mr.  Francis  Rising. — At  Ly*n,  ag«d  53,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Nelson. — At  Needham,  aged  84,  Mr.  John  Wright. — At  Yarmouth , 
Miss  Sophia  Fisher,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Fisher,  Esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died.  Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wainman,  rector  of  Boddington.  He ' 
was  formerly  of  St.  JohnVcollege,  Cambridge  LL.  B 1765-^At  Peterborough , 
after  a lingering  illness,  aged  54,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  brother  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.— At  bVollaston , aged  24,  William  Hull  Garlicke,  Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

. Married.  At  Tynemouth,  Capt.  Goble,  of  the  Sussex  militia,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Metcalf,  daughter  of  tVm.  Metcalf,  Esq.  of  North  Shields. 

Died . At  Newcastle , aged  80,  Mr.  Thomas  FcnUill,  a tide-waiter  of  that  port. 
He  had  gone  on  board  the  Two  Sisters,  Miller,  from  Drontheim,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  assisting  that  ship  up  the  river,  wheu  he  suddenly  expired  without  any 
previous  complaint.  He  was  many  years  master  of  the  Rose  in  June,  of  New-* 
castle. — Aged  87,  Jacob  Pearson,  Esq.  of  Titlington. — Aged  74,  Mr.  Hugh 
Johnson,  many  years  teacher  of  the  Blue  Coat  charity-school  iu  the  parish  of 
All  Saints. — Aged  51,  Mr.  John  Milbnrn,  plumber. — Aged  103,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Beckett.  She  enjoyed  good  health  till  within  six  mouths  of  her  death. — At 
Hexham , aged  60,  Mr.  Robinson,  brewer. — At  Tynemouth , aged  77,  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Henzell,  relict  of  Paul  Henzell,  Esq.  formerly  of  Newcastle. — At  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson. — At  Berwick , aged  92,  Mr.  Alex.  Fleming  (formerly  serjeant 
in  the  25th  foot)  serjeant-major  of  invalids  in  that  garrison.  He  had  been  m 
serjeant  in  the  army  ever  since  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  ' 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Monied.  At  the  Friends’  meetiug-house,  Nottingham,  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison* 
of  Codnor,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Hibbcrt,  of  the  same  place. 

Died , At  Nottingham,  Mis.  Mosely,  of  Park-street.— Mrs.  Barnsdale,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  Barnsdale,  at  the  Trent  Bridge.  Her  remains  were  followed  _ 
to  the  grave  by  eight  of  her  own  children,  and  a great  number  of  friends  who 
regretted  her  loss.  A more  public  character  as  a woman  of  business  perhaps 
seldom  appears;  her  tracing  abilites  and  industry  were  known  to  many,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  we»  e exceeded  by  few.  She  retained  the  perfect  use  of  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  capable  of  transacting  business  till  within  a few 
days  of  her  death.  She  was  a principal  in  the  concern  of  the  Nottingham  Boat 
Company,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  mauagemant  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  She  lived  to  sec  all  her  children  (who  were  ten)  arrive  to  years  of  • 
maturity,  the  youwgest  that  followed  her  to  the  grave  being  thirty  seven.  As 
she  professed  her  attachment  while  living  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  in  I 
death  she  found  that  gospel  a sure  consolation. — At  Arnold,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Hawkslcy,  formerly  of  Nottingham. — At  Bengtiam,  aged  72,  Mr.  Jepson,  sur- 
geon.— At  Arnold , John  Staff,  rd,  a workman  in  the  employ  ot  Mr.  Diggle, . 
bleacher.  During  the  half  hour  allowed  for  refreshment,  while  he  and  another  • 
labourer  named  John  Parrot  were  amusing  themselves,  Parrot  lifted  up  his 
companion  and  inadvertently  threw  him  on  a heap  of  cotton-wool  which  was 
laid  a consuls  able  height  above  a boiler  in  the  bleach-yard,  when  he  unfor-, 
tunately  sunk  through  it  into  the  liquid,  which  was  then  nearly  in  a boiling  state, 
and  was  so  dreadfully  scalded  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  twenty  six  hours  after-; 
wards. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Manicd.  At  Amhrosden , the  Rev.  Robert  Edward  Hughes,  rector  of  Shen- 
nington,  Gloucestershire,  to  Miss  Pyncr,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Pyner, 
Esq.  of  Brook-house,  Cheshunt. 

Died.  At  Oxford,  aged  2 1,  Mr.  John  Townsend,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Townsend,  Esq. — Aged  66,  Mr.  Thomas  Booth. — Aged  77,  Mr.  Kichatd 
Blenkinsop.  He  had  been  nearly  forty  years  clerk  of  the  schools  in  this  Uni- 
versity; and  his  punctual  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation  and  obliging 
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manners  will  long  be  remembered.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  pa- 
rent, a man  of  strict  integrity  Of  character,  and  of  general  benevolence. — Aged 
87,  Mr.  Quartermain,  who  had  been  head  butler  of  St.  John’s  college  upwards 
of  forty  year*. — At  Hook  Norton,  aged  64,  the  Kev.  W.  Harris,  who  had  been 
for  twenty  years  of  his  life  a faithful  and  not  unprofitable  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel anioug  dissenters  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  piety  of  bis  heart. 


RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Died.  At  Uppingham,  aged  42,  John  Abearn  Palmer,  Esq. — At  lietton , Mrs. 
Jane  Stangcr. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Shrewsbury , Henry  Ware  Whitfield,  Fsq.  of  Canterbnry,  to 
Miss  Jane  Hale,  daughter  of  Robert  Hale,  Esq.  of  Nelly. — Mr.  Buckle,  of 
Wolverhampton,  to  Miss  Hassail,  of  Claremont -buildings, — Thomas  Charles 
Banbury,  Esq.  of  the  Pembrokeshire  militia,  to  Miss  Rodwell,  daughter  of  the 
late  Josiah  Rodwell,  Esq.  of  Livermefre. — At  Han  vie,  Waldon  Hill,  Esq.  of 
Broom-honse,  Worcestershire,  to  Miss  Harriet  Stevens,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
31.  Stevens,  rector  of  Shenton  and  Little  Wenlock. — At  Hoofod  H'qfers,  Mr. 
Golightly,  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss  M.  Skelhorne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Skelhorne.  of  Liverpool. 

Died.  At  Bridgmorth,  Thomas  Bamfield,  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  that 
borough. — At  Shrewsbury , aged  83,  Mis.  Adams. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married . At  Bincgar , John  Greenhill,  Esq.  of  Downside-house,  Somerset, 
to  Miss  Bovet,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  Dean  of 
W ells. — At  Marshfield,  Lieut.  Colonel  Lnttrcll,  to  Miss  Cave  Browne,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Cave  Browne.  Esq.  of  Stutton-cn-le-fields,  Derbyshire- 

Died.  At  Ba*h , aged  76,  Mrs.  Harper,  of  Triin-street. — Aged  75,  Mrs. 
Hnllett,  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hullett,  of  Underton,  Herefordshire. — Aged  54, 
George  Augustus  Lundey  Sanderson,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  &c.  His  Lordship 
is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  next  brother,  Richard  Lundey,  who 
took  the  name  of  Saville,  a Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army,  who  is  married  to  a 
aistcr  of  Viscomit  Middleton.  Richard,  the  fourth  Earl,  and  lather  of  the  late, 
was  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  married  Barbara,  sister  to  the  late 
.Lord  Saviile,  who  left  his  fortune  to  his  sister’s  second  son,  and  should  he  be- 
come Earl  of  Saville,  then  the  same  to  the  third  son,  and  so  on,  in  order  that 
the  two  estates  should  not  unite  with  the  title  in  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
Saville  estate,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Scarborough,  has  of  course 
under  the  will  been  nitherto  enjoyed  by  the  second  son,  now  Earl  of  Saville, 
who,  on  coming  to  his  title,  must  resign  the  larger  estate  which  he  lias  hitherto 
possessed,  and  take  the  inferior  one  with  the  title.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  John, 
rector  of  Wentringham,  who  has  several  children,  will  now  enjoy  the  Saville 
fortune. — At  Stotcey-honue,  aged  26,  Lady  William  Stuart,  wife  of  Lord  Wihiatu 
Stuart,  of'  the  Royal  Navy,  spn  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Her  Ladyship  was 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Harwarden,  of  Prior  Park,  and  has  left  issue  one 
daughter. —At  Sheptun  Mallett,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Hole,  a maiden  lady 
of  good  fortune,  whose  hospitable  disposition  and  cheerful  temper  w ill  be  long 
affectionately  remembered. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died.  The  Rev.  Winfred  Wilson,  of  Colwich. — At  Ipstones , Mr.  Joseph 
Cope,  late  of  Manchester. 

, . SUFFOLK. 

Married.  At  Bunj , Martin  Thomas  Cockscdge,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Susannah- 
Lebeup,  daughter  of  Michael  Leheup,  Esq. — At  Sudbury,  John  Hamilton 
Roche,  Esq.  of  Diss,  late  Captain  in  the  Northumberland  Pencible  Infantry,  to 
Miss  3.  A. .Strutt,  daughter  of  Wm.  .Strutt,  Esq. 


Died , 
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Died.  At  Bury,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Gallant.— At  Beccles,  aged  53,  Mrs. 

• Aldis,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Aldis. — At  Carnoisc-haU,  aged  66,  Mr.  Wm.  Frost,  aa 
opulent  farmer. — At  Ipvcieh,  aged  57,  Mr.  Samuel  Goddard.  His  death  is  not 
only  deeply  lamented  by  his  particular  frieuds  and  acquaintance,  but  will  long 
be  deplored  by  the  poor  aud  afflicted,  to  whom  his  charity  and  benevolence 
were  unbounded. — Mrs.  Lugar,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Marshall  Lugar,  vicar  of  Elm- 
stead,  Essex. — At  fMlceriuuith,  aged  72,  Mr.  Anthony  Willett. — At  Mendleshum% 
aged  76,  Mr.  Gissing,  ironmonger. 

SURREY. 

. A few  day*  a«;o  some  labourers  digging  the  foundation  of  a new  building  near 
the  Thames  side,  at  Kingston,  came  to  two  human  skeletons,  lving  face  to  fare,' 
one  upon  the  other;  the  surface  of  earth  covering  them  was  five  feet  iu  depth, 
and  consisted  of  a hard  bound  street  dirt,  which  becoming  firm  as  the  soft 
parts  of  tl.e  bodies  decayed,  had  left  a cavity  or  mould  for  the  skeletons  to 
rest  in,  as  compact  as  stone  itself.  No  buttom  nor  any  other  ornament  could 
be  found  in  the  cavity,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  buried 
with  their  clothes  on.  The  workmen  aud  many  others  thought  they  were  the 
bodies  of  two  men  who  were  hung  in  Kingston  market-place  about  eighty  years 
since  for  robbing  the  church;  but  Mr.  Wm.  Roots,  a gentleman  conversant  in 
antiquarian  pursuits,  has  taken  pains  to  prove  that  they  must  have  lain  much 
Ibtigcr  than  this,  the  ground  having  been  in  the  possession  of  one  family  up- 
wards of  a hundred  years,  and  that  part  to  a certainly  never  disturbed 
Since  if  has  so  belonged,  and  there  are  people  now'  living  who  witnessed  the 
execution  of  these  men,  aud  who  assert  that  one  was  both  short  aud  elderly , 
and  the  other  middle-aged  and  sized;  and  on  examining  the  skeletons,  they 
must  both  have  been  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  and  considerably  under  thirty, 
as  neither  bad  cut  their  Dentes  sapient ice,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  besides 
these  every  tooth  Was  perfect  iu  all  the  jaws.  Mr.  Roots,  who  has  preserved 
the  jaws,  is  led  to  think  they  must  have  been  deposited  here  after  some  en- 
gagement, as  fifteen  years  ago  au  old-fashioned  sword  was  taken  up,  eight  feet 
tinder  the  surface,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  same  spot,  and  their  being  strung 
built  young  men,  strengthens  this  opinion. 

The  last  engagement  near  this  place  was  in  16-IB,  when  Charles  the  first  wa* 
a prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  which  Lord  Francis  Villiers  was  pursued 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  aud  killed ; aud  it  is  very  probable  that  many  of  his 
adherents  died  in  this  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
royalists ; and  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  bodies  were  found  is  in  a direct 
line  with  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  called  Surbiton  Common.  The 
bridge  being  lower  down  the  river,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliament's 
forces,  under  Colonel  Pritty,  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  the  vanquished, 
endeavouring  to  ford  the  river,  were  slain,  aud  buried  on  its  bank  ; and  as  King- 
•ton,  indeed,  has  been,  from  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  the  seat  of  many 
engagements  evep  prior  to  this,  no  doubt  seems  to  remain  but  that  they  were 
the  bodies  of  men  slain  in  battle ; and  from  tbc  circumstance  of  the  sword 
having  been  found  so  near,  many  other  bodies  in  all  probability  rest  in  quiet 
hard  by,  until  accident  shall  once  more  throw  up  their  remains  to  set  conjec- 
ture afloat. 

Married.  At  Lambeth,  Charles  Boyd,  Esq.  of  the  Custom-house,  to  Miss 
Hyde,  daughter  of  Charles  Hyde,  Esq,  . surgeon,  of  Moor-place. 

Died.  At  yjpngham,  aged  60,  George  Moir,  Esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.—* 
At  Clnpham,  Sir  William  Staines,  Knt.  a venerable  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Loudon,  who  had  long  since  passed  the  civic  chair  with  equal  reputation  to 
himself  and  his  fellow  citizens.  In  him  the  poorhavelost  a fatherly  protector, 
his  tenants  a kind  landlord,  and  his  workmen  an  indulgent  and  beneficent  mas- 
ter. His  illness,  which  was  not  long  but  severe,  was  borne  with  true  Christian 
fortitude. 

ssex, 

. Married.  At  Brighton,  Edward  Da rby,  Esq.  of  Aston-housc,  Herefordshire 
to  Mbs  \\  ells,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Wells,  Bsq.  ot  Blackhcath.  * 

Died 
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Died.  At  Brighton , Richard  Johnson,  Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company'* 
civil  service.  In  a long  period  of  public  service  in  India  he  had  filled  several 
situations  of  high  political  trust,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  us  well 
by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languages,  institution*,  customs,  character, 
and  policy  of  the  people  of  that  country,  a*  by  the  unwearied  activity  and  in- 
flexible strictness  of  his  niiud,  by  the  great  quickness  of  his  judgment,  the  inva- 
riable gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  his 
heart.  These  qualities,  united  with  the  constancy  of  his  kindness  and  the  even- 
ness of  his  mild  temper,  characterized  him  in  all  the  habitudes  of  private  life, 
while  his  almost  unexampled  patience  under  bodily  suffering,  long  protracted 
and  unusually  severe,  served,  it’  possible,  to  increase  and  bind  faster  the  affec- 
tions of  those  who  loved  him,  and  at  once  excited  the  surprize,  the  admiration; 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his  extraordinary 
exercise  of  that  virtue. — At  Chuhester , Mis.  Lane,  wife  ofWm.  Lane,  Esq.  <If 
the  Minerva-office,  Leadeuhall-street.  This  lady,  who  to  an  excellent  educa- 
tion added  a well-informed  and  polished  mind,  has  been  for  several  years  a 
promoter  of  literature.  In  manners  she  ingratiated  herself  with  a circle  of  nu- 
merous acquaintance  ; among  her  friends  her  society,  disposition,  mid  hospitality 
were  proverbial;  her  family  and  servants  loved  her  with  a sincere  affection,; . 
and  she  has  left  a disconsolate  husband  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss. — At 
Brighton , Robert  Robson,  Esq.  ofClapham. — Peter  M‘Kenzie,  Esq.  of  Twick- 
enham, formerly  of  Vere,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. — Mrs.  Everett,  wife  of  John 
Everett,  Esq.  of  St.  Georgo’s-place. — Aged  74,  Old  Harry  Batchelor.  He  was 
the  driver  of  the  first  post-chaise  ever  used  for  hire  in  that  town,  which  had  but. 
two  wheels,  and  gave  admission  to  passengers  by  a door  in  front. — At  his  pan- 
sonage-house,  at  Ilaraut , aged  87,  the  Rev.  David  Remnant,  who  hail  been 
rector  of  that  parish  31  years.  He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  pa- 
rishioners, many  of  the  more  respectable  of  whom  attended  his  funeral. — At 
Apyledram , aged  84,  Mr.  Upton.  He  had  left  his  house  nearly  four  hours,  an<J 
was  supposed  to  be  taking  his  usual  walk,  but  a neighbour  going  by  chance  into 
the  garden,  discovered  him  quite  dead, 

A man  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Sowter,  in  the  island  of  Selsev,  in  the  act  of 
pitching  a wheat  sheaf,  disturbed  a viper  which  was  coiled  up  within  it, 
which,  dropping  into  his  bosom,  instantly  bit  him,  and  notwithstanding  assist- 
ance was  promptly  afforded  him,  he  died  in  extreme  agony  in  a lew  hoiu-s. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Birmingham. , Mr.  Edw,  Pen,  to  Miss  Eliz,  Warden.— Mr.  John 
Clarke,  jun.  to  Miss  Eliz.  Cheshire,  of  Filltnglcy. 

Died.  At  Birmingham , Mr.  Thomas  Carey,  of  New  John-street. — Aged  84, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith. — At  Coventry,  Mis.  Marriott,  wife  of  Mr.  Marriott,  of 
Spoil-street. — At  Long  Itchington,  aged  80,  Mr.  Hubert  Pain. 

N - . WESTMORELAND.  ' 

Died.  At  St.  Alban's,  aged  66  (while  on  bis  journey  to  visit  a daughter  ia 
Kent)  James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Kendal,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace 
for  Westmoreland.  As  an  active -magistrate,  zealous  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  his  death  will  be  a public  loss.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law,  particularly  in  that  department  in  which  he  was  most  engaged,  was  exten- 
sive; his  impartiality  in  all  his  decisions  was  unquestionable,  be  was  always 
ready  to  render  every  service  in  his  power,  and  was  equally  accessible  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  In  domestic  and  private  life  his  friendly  and  social  disposi- 
tion made  him  much  beloved,  and  bis  death  will  be  sincerely  lamented. — At 
Kendal,  aged  84,  Mr.  Anth.  Jackson,  formerly  an  eminent  hair-dresser:  by  ad- 
verse fortune  he  became  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  but  from  strict  integrity 
and  unassuming  deportment  lie  obtained  the  friendship  of  some  resp«  ctablc  in- 
dividuals, who  have  for  many  years  contributed  to  alleviate  the  inti  rarities' of 
old  age. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married, . At  Trouritridge*  Joseph  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Portsmouth  division 
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of  Royal  Marines,  to  Miss  Mortimer,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  E.  If.  Morti- 
mer, Esq.  . 

Died.  At  Bradford,  Mrs.Palmer,  vrifc  of  Mr.  Palmer,  surgeon.  She  had 
been  married  only  a mouth.  - At  Wanbonmgk,  Mr.  Anthony  Halt,  a singularly 
parsimonious  character,  He  i$  known  to  have  secreted  from  thirteen  to  four* 
teen  hundred  guineas  in  or  about  his  dwelling,  but  the  mo$t  care  till  search 
he*  not  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  any  part  of  big  hoard.  . 

*"  ■ ' ' WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Alter  ly,  aged  50,  Mrs.  Hale ; and  on  the  second  day  folio  win?,  at 
'Stourbridge,  her  brother,  Hungciford  Oliver,  Esq.* 

, VOH'KSH JR  E. 

v The  Armoury  at  the  Citadel  at  Hull,  which  has  lately  undergone  several 
alterations  and  repairs,  is  now  completely  fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing arms  and  accoutrements  for  15,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  The  roof 
of  the. old  block-house,  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  citaddfhas  been  taken  off 
and  tlie  interior  wails  pulled  down,  and  it  is  about  to  be  fitted  up  for  a naval 
store-house,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  keep  a constant  supply  of  stores,  capable 
of  furnishing  six  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates,  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. • **  “ * _. 

* Municd.  A t Kighley , Mr.  Wm.  Tweley,  aged  55,  to  Miss  Emmett,  aged  50, 

Ins  sixth  wife.  . . 4 

* Died.  At  York , Mr.  James  Nicholson,  supposed  to  be  the  best  performer  on 
the  pipe  and  tabor  in  the  kingdom.  -At  Dull,  after  along  illness,  Mrs.  Temple, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Temple,  brewer.— Aged  39,  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  Mr.  T* 
Brown,  corn-merchant. — Aged  38,  Mr*-  Andrew  John  Simpson.— Aged  55,  Mr, 
‘Josiah  Richardson.— Aged  9o,  Mrs.  Walker.— Aged  85,  Mr.  Francis  Stubbs, 
-many  years  a master-mariner  of  tliat  port. — Aged  68,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  late 
of  Cotiinchara.  He  has  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  property  to  the  minister 
Amd  churchwardens  of  St.  Maly’s,  in  Hiill,  and  the  parishes  of  Sutton,  Cottiog. 
.luun,  and  the  adjur  ing  villages,  for  the  Use  of  the  poor,  to  be  laid  out  in  bread. 
*— At  Potftifrttct,  Mr.  Alderman  Willett— At  Rotherham , Mr.  Hoyle,  attorney- 
at-law,  clerk  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Diin  and  De.ame  and  Dove  Navigation. 

*— At  Little  Weston,  a^ed  70,  John  Hudson,  Esq.  universally  regretted. At 

S/neatoH,  Mr.  Robinson  Jackson'.  * \ *.  . 


rV. 


\ 1 * ■ WALKS.  ' 9 

r Married.  Lieut.  E.  Munde.il,  of  the  69th  regt,  to  sister 

of  Mannaduke  Howell  Thomas  Gwyrme,  Eso.  of  !Janeltwith-b.dJ,  Radnor- 
shire^—At  1Vh%,  Homy  Baines,  jrjn. Esq.  of  the  Fort,  Hcretorddiirc,  loMUs 
Martha  Richards,  third  daughter  of  Solomon  Richards,  Esq.  of  Sab^orongh- 
housc,  Wex-ord. — A t f'ordru,  near  Montgomery,  T.  T.  Laugher,  Esq.  cifSeUT*' 
hid,  Norihtiold,  to  Miss  Harrison,  onlv  daugbtei  '**’  *--*--■*  -* 


n,  only  daughter  of  the  late  R.  J.  Harrison,  Eaq, 
jastetl  whole  mi  Uu\  occasion,  and  distributed 


of  Gaer-hucse. . A t>ur.ep  wasru 
with  plenty  01  bread  ami  beer  to  the  populace  of  Montgomery,  and  a quantity 
.of  bread  was  tit  cn  to  the  poor. 

Died.  ~ •*  “ 

ffte 

relict  _ 

At  AfogartHny,  Mrs.  Gabb,  relict  ot  the  late  JamM 


house,  Glamors  fushire. 


scoTlamj*  * , r ,*  •*  r-  ,».* 

Gfcwgwr,  Sept.  7.— In  consequence,  of  the.  incessant  heavy  rain  from  niu* 
o’clock  on  Saturday  ri-U  till  eight  o'clock  on  Sqnday  urnbt  the  river  Clvde 
Tose  to  a jp  c.Ucv^fti  Ad'  f bau  it*  has  attained  since  the  nbw  bridge  was  carr  ied 
ofi,  iicailv  t \v  c)  y c . y ts  ft  f§ 1 ag  q.  /J  he  whole  of  the  Bridge  gate  was*  floqded.  apd 
the  watet  advanced  a considerable  w.iy'np  Jumaick-strect,  tiie  Stockwdl,  and 
* ■ , • ' r the 

' • * . % . * m H * 

r • t . n.  «■ 


& « 
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the  Salt  market.  the  bridges  being  inaccessible  b f foot  passengers,  carts  re* 
gulafly  plyed  at  the  foot  of  Jamaica-streCt  and  Stock  well.  Two  arches  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Clyde  near  Hamilton,  bn  the  road  betwixt  that  town  and  Edin- 
burgh, fell  cm  Sunday ; and  the  damage  done  to  the  harvest  on  the  low  grounds 
along  the  river  nfnst  have  been  very  greats  as  large  quantities  of  corn  and  hay,  -» 
and  some  cattle,  have  floated  past  this  city.  A young  man  in  a boat  near  the 
Clyde  iron -Works,  and  a young  man  at  Peat-bog,'  attempting  to  secure  some  of 
the  floating  grain,  unfortunately  lost  their  lives. 

Oit  the  flight  of  Wednesday  the  19th  ult.  the  old  steeple  of  Dumfomline  foil 
down,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a stable  and  part  of  a barn.  Had  it  taken  plant 
in  the  day-time  the  consequences  might  haVe  been  very  fatal,  the  area  below 
being  a general  resort  of  children.  The  steeple  was  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  Was  part  of  the  abbey  founded  by  Malcolm  Camnoie.  It  had 
long  been  considered  in  a dangerous  state. 

Married,  At  Edinburgh,  George  Dunlop,  Esq.  W.  8.  to  Mist J.  Simpson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Ogle.  Mr.  John  Haldane,  solicitor,  to  Mias  Ni- 
cholson M*Keimon.-*— The  Rev.  John  Henderson,  of  Tranent,  to  Mias  Grace 
Bell,  daughter  of  the  la  e Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  of  Fenwick. — George  Pott,  Esq. 
•f  Todrigg,  to  Miss  K.  Read,  daughter  of  David  Read,  Esq.  late  one  of  the 
; Commissioner*  of  the  Cnstorai.— Mr.  Colin  M‘N*b,  merchant,  of  Grangemouth, 
to  Mias  Sarah  Frame,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Frame,  Esq.  Commit- 
v aary  of  Hamilton  and  Campsie. — At  Gfcugmr,  Mr.  Francis  Cameron,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Mist  Helen  Patulio  More,  daughter  of  John  More,  cashier  of  tfad 
. lReyat  Bank.— At  Gairbraid-house,  James  J.  M4 Lachlan,  of  Kilcboan,  Esq.  tm  . 

, Mias  Allan,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Allan,  Esq.  of  Bardowie. — At 
Huodktad)  Capt.  James  Hamilton,  of  the  7th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion,  to  Vim 
] E.  Clark,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Clark,  Esq.  of  Sweethope,— At  Stewart  • 

. firid,  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  of  London,  to  Miss  Elliott,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.' 
Elliott,  of  Jed  burgh.-*- At  Paieley,  Mr.  John  Wilton,  manufacturer,  to  Mita 
£ tow,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Stow,  Esq.  chief  magistrate  of  that  borough. 

Died.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  writer. — Samuel  M‘ Knight,  Esq* 
V.  9. — Aged  68,  Mr.  Thomas  Mair.  merchant.— Mr.  Lewis  Balfour,  youngest 
non  of  the  late  Mr.  Baifonr,  of  Pilng^HMed  9*,  Mrs.  Eliiabeth  Tytlcr,  relict 
of  Harry  Guthrie,  Esq*  of  Broom  Park. — Mrs.  Flora  M‘Lean,  relict  of  Donald 
51‘Lcan,  Esq.  of  the  Isle  of  Monk.— Mr.  Wm.  Sinclair,  Accountant  to  the  Bri- 
tish Linen  Company.— Mrs.  Charlotte  Knox,  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trotter, 

' merchant.— At  Montroaf,  John  Onchteriony,  Esq.— Mrs.  Scott,  sen.  of  Craigie. 

" ; BtMmi  hoiue,  Dunbartonshire,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parkes,  wife  of  John  Bu- 
chanan, Esq.  of  Ardocb.-*-At  Gilmore  Purky  Lieut  Col.  John  Pringle. — AtJEQh* 
aoedbright,  Thomas  Bushby,  Esq.  Collectqr  of  the  Customs  at  that  port. — At 
Codder f Robert  Hay,  Esq.  of  Druraabrier^—At  Abemyte,  the  Ret.  James  Adam* 
son,  minister  of  that  parish. — At  Bolbet turn,  aged  94,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Gordon.— 
'-Xt  bucemeu,  aged  84,  L*dy  M'Kcnme,  of  Granville.— At  Aberdeen , aged  75r 
Mra.  Janet  Fraser,  spouse  of  Mr.  Samnd  Gowan.—At  Dander,  Mr.  Patrick 
Duff,  writer. — At  Stonehaven,  James  'fbomson,  Esq. — John  Burnet,  Esq.  Col* 
lector  of  the  Land-tax  for  the  county  of  Kincardine.— rAt  Lethiwdy,  in. Strath-  ‘ 
. spey,  Lewis  Grant,  Esq.—At  Haddington,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  ministry,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  aged  77.— At  Kilmarnock,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Ann  Baird.-— Aged 
t%  Mr.  John  Ferguson.— At  Glasgow,  Mr.  James  Bell,  of  Ramraerscales,  mer- 
chant.— Aged  81,  the  Ret.  John  Falconer,  who  had  been  forty-nifle  year* 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  in  that  city,  and  in  his  uniform  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  life  exemplified  the  blessed  effects  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which 
be  taught.— At  Am  dole,  in  Skye,  Capt.  Duncan  M'Dougoll,  son  of  tfcfl  lain 
Akx.  M*Dongall,  Esq.  of  M4DoUgall. 

■ : 

IRELAND 

Dublin,  Alexander  Black,  of  Slybane,  Longford,  Esq.  to  Mbs 
Ana  Coates,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coates,  of  Newbridge,  Esq.— By  special 
licence,  Evory  Carmichael,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  AmJerSon,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Anderson,  Esq*— Ac  Cork,  Nicholas- "Marshall  Cummins,  Esq.  to- 
Miss  Swelet  daughter  o*  John  Bwelo,  Esq.  of  fkravUkN— Joshua  Bell,  Eaqt 
Vst.  lL  SL 
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Collector  oCEermoy,  tn  M-i*»  Sc^nylcr,  daughter  pf  tfye  late  Colonel  ichujrlcr.  « 
— Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell,  of  the  9kst  regiment,  to  Miss  Jane  , 

of  Mallow.— By  special  licence  at  Ifestport- House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hljgo,  George  Moore*  Esq.  of»  Mohre- Hall,  Mayo,  to  Miss  Louisa  Bmwnr 
youngest  daughter  of  the  .Lite  lion*  Jolm  Blown,  of  .Elm-Hall,  in  the  same  u 

county*  ' s-  ' 

Dud.— At  Killestet- House,  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  Sir  William  < 
Gleadowe  Newcomen,  hurt,  principal  of  the  oldest  Banking-House  in  Ireland.  , 
He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  lafe  Charles  Newcomen*  * 
Esq.  of  CarryglttiS,  in  the  cotuitv  of  Longford,  (sin<ie  < seorted  in  her  o»u  . 
right  Viscountess  Newcomen.)  He  represented  tl»e  county  of  Longford  in  , 
parliament  for  many  years,  and  was  a distinguished  promoter  of  the  agricul- 
ture, commerce.,  manufactures,  and  iniaml  navigation  of  his  conntry  ; he 
was  a man  of  high  honour  and  great  integrity,  ami  was  universally  esteemed  ; 
nnd  respected.  He  is  sncceededas  principal  in  the  bank,  and  in  honour  au<f  ■ 
estates  bv  bis  only-ton,  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  hart.— -At  Dublin*  * 
Richard  Dawson,'  Esq,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Monaghan,  i. 
He  vrasS  the  oldest  son  <rf  the  late  Richard  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Ardte,  better 
known  as  the  celebrated  Dick  Dawson,  who  .was  murdered  about  twenty  % 
years  ago,  while  walking  in  his  demesne.  He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  to  the  > 
present  Lord  Viscount  Cremomc,  Baron  of  Dartrey,  and  would,  had  lie  sur-.’: 
vived  his  lordship,  have  inherited  a fortune  of  20,0001.  per  annum,  with  the  - 
Barony  of  Dartrey,  which  was  conferred  on  him  hy  his  Majesty,  shortly  after  * 
the  death  of  his  Lordship's  only  son.  He  was*  when  in  parliament,  an  inde-  ,* 
pendent  asserter  of  every  measure  w hich  he  couceived  would  promote  the  in- 
terests of  bis  country,  to  which  lie  w;as  formerly  attached,  nnd  was  an  uniform, 
advocate  for  the  entire  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  he  ^ 
conceived  was  the  great  medicine  that.yyould  heal  all  the  disorders  that  afflict 
his  native  land.  He  has  left  a disconsolate  widow,  one  son,  and  two  daugh. 
ters  to  bewail,  in  common  with  all  who  knew:  him,  his  irreparable  loss — Mr.  1 
Egan,  proprietor  of  the  York-HoPpL,*  in  ( 'apcl  strect.  The  behevoleuce  of 
his  mind  justly  acquired  him  the.  estimation  of  the  public,  and  his  philanthropy *«' 
fust  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  Orjrhan  School  at  Siimmerhill.—  i 
Thomas  Holgcr,  of  St.  Austin's  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Esq.—At  Kihmnry * » 
Mrs.  Grant, -wife  of  Thomas  Grant,,  Esq.— At  t'ork,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  wife  of-. 
Daniel  Gibbs,  of  Derry*  Esq.  and  daughter  of  Sir,  Robert  Warren,  bart. — .. 
Mr.  Florence  Sullivan,  of  C’owv— Af  Erinoy,  Mrs.  Chambers,  wife  of  Bannis.  - 
tqr  Chambers,  I£su.  Prp-colkctov  of.  that  district. — At  Deny  .Hill  Farm,  the  • 
Right  Hou.  Lady  Rossmore. — At  May,  the  celebrated,  and  facetious  farmer,.  » 
Mr.  Thomas  Hagerty.  He  completed  li.»  107th  year  on  the  20th  nit.  never  . 
knew  sickness,  uu til  a week  previous,  to  his  dissolution,  and  possessed  all  his  < 
facilities  in  great  vigour  to  the  latest  period. — t.At  Cur  man  if  Meeting- House,  the-  i 
wife  of  Alexander  Montgomery,  tailor.  This  man  haying  a cow,  from  the 
milk  of  which,  no  butter  could  of  late  be  produced,  an  opinion  was  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  his  wife,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the.-<M)w  having  been  be- 
witched. In  this  opinion  she  was  fortified  by  the  concurring  testimony  of, 
every  old-  woman  in  the  parish,  and  various  spells,  wrere  pointed  out.  Which 
would  prove  elfeetual  in  discovering  tho  Witch,  or  at  least  in  destroying  her  * 
power  over  the  cow.  Among  many  others  the  following  was  tried — twelve  , 
women  werte  brought  to  the  house,  who,  after  certain  essential  ceremonies*'  . 
proceeded  in  a solemn  maimer  to  bless  tire  cow.  . This  however,  also  tailed  of  ' 
success.  At  length  the  family  were  informed  of  a woman,  named  Mary*. 
Butters,  who  resided  at  Can  ickfergiifr— they  accordingly  went  to  her,  and  ^ 
after  due  consultation,  brought  her  to  their  house.  On  Tuesday,  forenoon,., 
the.  sovrercss  got  a quantity  of  the  cow's  milk,  which  she  proceeded  to  churn. 
Her  familiar,  however,  if  appears,  deceived  her,  the  charm  failed  of  success, 
aiul  no  but:er  wii*  produerd.--''  1'hree  men  who  drank  of  the  milk  were  soon*' 
after wards* seized  with  excessive  sicknoss  and  violent  vomiting and  it  is  sup- 
posed this  wm,  occasioned  by  some  obnoxious  ingredients  which  *alie  liad  in- 
fused in  ’Fhe  enchantress  then  iutormed  the  family,  that  after  uight 

mils  sue  two  a Id  uy  auoUtpr  spell,  winch  could  not  tail.  Accordingly,  about 
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tea  o’clock,  she  crave  orders  for  Montgomery  and  a young  man,  who  was  ac- 
cidentally there,  to  go  to  the  cow-house,  and  tom  their  waistcoats  iuside  out, 
-end  in  that  dress  to  stand  close  by  the  head  of  the  cow  until  they  heard  from 
Jier.-i 'They  immediately  went  out  a d did  as  she  desired,  whilst  Montgomery’* 
wile,  his  son,  a lad,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  art  old  woman,  who  was 
a lodger,  remained  in  the  house  to  witness  the  astrologer’s  operation.  She 
then  caused  the  dour  to  be  shut,  ibe  chimney  tabe  stopped,  ami  every  crevice 
Jtbat  could  admit  air  to  be  closed  up. — What  other  measures  she  pursued  are 
Dot  known,  but  we  proceed  fo  state  the  dreadful  icsnlt.  Montgomery,  tha 
/ather,  and 'the  young  man  who  .went  into  the’ cow-house,  remained  there 
for  several  hours  until  it  vw.s  day  light.  The  young  man  went  and  knocked  at 
■the  door,  but  not  receiving  ajiv  answer,  he  looked  through  a window,  and 
•beheld  the  four  persons  wit hinside  lying  stretched  on  the  floor.  Alarmed  by 
what  lie  saw,  he. called  to  Montgomery,  and  they  immediately  broke  open  the 
door, , when  they  fonud  the  mother  and  the  s n both  dead,  and  the  other  two 
nearly  so.  They  carried  out.  the  two  former,  but  in  doing  so,  the  ybung  man 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  sulphurous  vapour  which  tilled  the  .house.— 

* Having  obtained  assistance,  the  other  two  women  were  got  out  of  the  house. 

• One  of  them  expired  in  a few  horns,  but  the  sorceress,  recovered,  and  has  been 
committed  to  jail.  It  is  not  known  what  stratagems  shee  mployed  to  work  her 
pretended  enchantment,  but  the  people  who  went  into  the  lioifeo  found  a pot 
on  the  fire,  in  wind)  were  -needles,  large  pius,  and  crooked  nails,  with  a quan- 
tity of  milk.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  she  had  also  been  burning 
sulphur,  and  that  the  vapour  Irani  it  had  proved  fatal  to  tire  sufferers. 
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. Ufarried.  At  Madras,  Charles  Marsh,  Barrister  at  Law,  Advocate  of  the 
. $apreme  Court  of  Jvd.catsrc  at  that  Presidency,  and  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral to  the  army,  to  M ss  Lewin,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lewin,*  Esq.  of  Ridge- 
way, Hants. — \t  Paris,  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq.  to  Mademoiselle  Condercat,  . 
daughter  of  the  late  Marquis  Comkrcet. 

Died . At  MontreuI,  on  tins  8th  of  May,  much  and  justly  regretted,  Arthur 
TEavidson,  Esq.  one  of  hi%>  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ring’s  Bench, 
Upper  Canada. — At  Monsterat,  on  the  19th  of  June  last,  of  a decline,  Mrs. 
Lockhart,  w ife  of  the  Hon.  James  Po  ter  Lockhart,  of  Dominica. — In  Paris , 

- in  the  OSd  year  of  Ms  ago,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  John  Stephen 
Maria  Pertain,.  'This  is  tl.e  person  whom  Buonaparte  made  the  instrument  of  • 
the  rest* ration  of  religion  in  France,  as  it  now  is. — At  Martinique,  on  tlie  1st 
of  July,  Madame  de  la  Pagiere,  mother  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  'She  vtas 
iuterred  with  great  pomp  at  Les  Trois  Islets,  her  heart  having  been  previ-; 
ously  taken  out  and  deposited  in  a silver  urn,  to  be  sent  to  France.-— Killed  in 
tjie  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  Major  Trotter,  of  the  83d  Regiment.  This  gal- 
ipot Officer  was  a brother  of  Mr.  Trotter  Ruth ven,- representative  in  parlia- 
meotfor  the  borough  of  Downpatrick,  and  of  Mr.  Trotter,  late  confidential  • 
Secretary  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a nephew  of  the  late  bishop  of  Down.  Major 
Trotter  began  his  military  career  in  tlie  88th  regiment,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  Dokirk.  * With  that  regiment  he  went  to  India,  and  ac- 
companied the  Indian  expedition  to  Egypt;  and  he  was  in  consequence,  pro- 
anoted  to  a situation  on  the  Staff.  After  the  beginning  of  the  presgpt  war,  Ge- 
nera IBeresford,  then  oji  tlie  staff  in  Ireland,  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp ; soon 
alter  which  he  was  promoted  to  Hie  majority  of  the  8Sd,  where  his  exertions 
xyere  most  conspicuous  and  successful  in  perfecting  the  discipline  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  went  on  the  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
He?  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Dutch  array  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  merit  the  public  thanks  of  Sir  David  Baird,  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  on  that  expedition.  • *•  - 

AV  hen  the  British  force, . under  the  command  of  General  Bercsford,  had  at- 
•fdaieved  the  couqueiit  of  Buenos  /\yres,  that  gallant  officer,  from  the ’high  on  - 
a-  ~ i.i<m 
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nion  he  entertained  of  Ma  jor  T.Y  abiiitiei,  wrote  to  trim  to  come  over  with  the 
reinforcement.  from  the  Cape,  and  appointed  him*Assistaut  Adjutant  General  to 
the  British  forces  in  South  America.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  reintox ce- 
ment from  the  Cape,  General  B.  and  the  little  army  under  his  command  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  force  under  Sir  Siimuel 
Aclimuty  was  accompanied  by  an  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  appointed  in  this 
country.  SirSamnel,  however,  oilered  Major  T.  an  appointment  in  the  Quarter 
Master  General's  department,  which  he  declined,  requesting  only  to  be  placed 
in  some  active  situation  in  which  his  exertious  would  tend  most  to  the  benefit 
of  the  service.  He  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  command  the  grenadiers 
in  the  attack  on  Moldonado,  and  on  that  occasion  he  again  conducted  himself 
fu  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  particular  notice  in  the  public  thanks.  In  a skir- 
mish in  advancing  to  the  attack  on  Montevideo,  Major  T had  a horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and  received  a wound  in  the  band,  knit  was  not  thereby  prevented 
from  leading  the  light  brigade,  in  conjunction  with  Its  gallant  tiieud  Colonel 
Brownrig,  on  the  desperate  service  of  storming  the  breach  of  that  fortress. 
On  that  occasion  Major  T.  was  the  first  man  who  mounted  the  broach,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  a few  of  the  bravest  men,  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  gates  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  In  a subsequent  skirmish  with  a party  of  Spaniaids  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monte  Video  be  received  a severe  wound  through  the  body.  Ihe 
close  of  his  life,  as  described  in  the  dispatches  relative  to  the  late  unfortunate 
attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  was  consistent  with  the  eagerness  with  which  he  al- 
ways led  his  followers  to  the  post  of  danger.  But  iu  proportion  as  every  danger 
that  he  encountered  and  escaped  exalted  his  fame  and  established  the  character 
of  his  military  talents,  his  life  becamfc  more  dear  to  his  friends  and  more  valu* 
able  lo  his  country.  Hence  though  his  bravery,  like  that  of  the  hnmortal  Nek 
son,  rendered  his  death  more  to  be  expected,  it  rendered  it  also  more  to  be 
lamented.  To  his  friends  his  loss  is  irieparable;  to  his  country  his  value  had 
but  begun  to  be  known  ; but  the  military  men  under  whom  and  with  whom  he 
fought  had  formed  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  glory,  and  after  what 
bus  been  here  detailed,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  if  he  had  lived, 
what  Wolfe  was  Trolter  would  have  been. 

Caidinal  York.  The  following  additions  to  the  account  given  in  our  last 
number  (p.  3X1)  of  a character  whose  family  once  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  tns  country,  may  perhaps  afford  same  gratificat  on  to  our  readers. 

Henry  Benedict  Maria  ( lemons,  second  son  of  James  Stuart,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Pretender,”  ami  of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  was  bom 
at  Home,  the  26th  of  March,  1725,  where  he  almost  constantly  resided  rill 
towards  the  close  of  1745,  when  lie  went  to  France  to  put  himself  a t the  head 
of  15,000  men  assembled  in  and  about  Dunkirk,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  by  order  of  Lewis  XV.  With  this  army,  Henry  was  to 
have  landed  in  England,  iu  support  of  his  brother  Charles.  But  though  pre- 
parations were  made  for  embarking  these  troops,  though  one  part  did  actually 
embark,  not  a single  transport  left  Dunkirk  Road,  and  Heniy  leceiving  in- 
telligence of  the  iseii^ of  the  liattle  of  Cnllodeo,  returned  to  Rome,  where, 

• much  to  the  displeasure  of  his  biother  and  the  friends  of  his  family,  he  took 
Orders,  and  in  1747,  was  made  Cardinal,  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Frescati,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  * From  that 
time  Cardinal  York,  the  name  he  assumed  oil  his  promotion,  devoted  himself 
to  the  functions  of  his  ministry,  and  seemed  to.  have  laid  aside  all  worldly 
tiews,  till  hb  brother's  death  in  178H,  when  be  had  medals  struck,  Ueariog  oa 
their  face  his  head,  with  “ Hi-nricvs  A'onws,  Ang/ue  Rext"  on  the  reverse,  a 
■City,  with  “ (rtaliu  Dei  serf  non  tvlunlate  homiuuut.”  If  we  arc  not'  uiistn- 
foimed,  the  king  has  one  of  these  medals. 

Cardinal  York  had  two  rich  livings  in  France,  the  Abbeys  of  Anchin  aixl 
8t.  Amand,  and  a considerable  pension  from  die  court  of  Spain,  ail  of  whick 
be  lost  by  the  Revolution.  In  oider  fo  assist  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  niukuag  up  the- 
Mint  required  by.  Bouapar  e iu  17ii6,  the  Cardinal  disposed  of  all  the  family 
jewels,  and,  among  others,  of  a ruby,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  know  n 
valued  it  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  hast  mean*, 
el  an  independent  subf is. cue?,  *nd  was  reduofd  lo  great  dUrc.s#  on  the  caput- 
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•ion  of  Pin*  VT.  and  his  Court  from  Rome.  Cardinal  Borgia,  who  had  bean 
• acquainted  With  Sir  John  Hippklgy  Jtioxe  in  Italy,  represented  to  him,  by  let* 
ter.  Cardinal  York’s  case.  Sir  John  conveyed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  so 
well  know u by  his  tetters  to  Lord  Mansfield  (on  the  Douglas  cause),  and  his 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Stuart  family.  Mr/  Stuart  drew  up  a me- 
mortal,  which  Mr.  Dundas,  (now-  Lord  Melville),  presented  to  iiss  mu- 
who  granted  immediately  to  Cardinal  York  « yearly  pension  of 
. four  thousand  pounds.  Without  meaning  to  detract  mi*  the  least  from 
the  high  merit  of  the  royal  bouuty,  if  may  be  stated,  * that  Cardinal 
York  l»d  some  Claim  on  the  generosity,  perhaps  on  the  justice,  of  this  country. 

. An  act  of  Parliament,  still  unrepealed,  bad  settled  on  James  the  Second's 
Queen,  Mary  ot  Este,  the  Cardinal’s  grandmother  a jointure  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  While  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  depending,  it  was  strongly  con- 
tended oa  tire  part  of  the  French  Negotiations,  in  the  name  of  tbut  Prince**, 
that  her  husband  having  been  deprived,  by  an  act  of  the  English  Legislature, 
•f  all  his  right  as  King,  and  being  consequently,  as  King,  -dead  in  law,  she 
was  as  much  entitled  to  her  dowry,  from  the  day  that  event  took  place,  as  if 
her  husband  liad  bee^f  naturally  dead. — The  E gltsh  Negotiators  considered 
, . the  point  as  too  delicate  for  their  interference,  and  desired  it  might  be  refer* 

. red  to  King  William  personally.  The  proposal  was  assented  to,  and  Marsha! 

Pfouffierv  bad  an  interview  with  Wiliam  ou  the  subject.  William  did  not  de- 
„ *>y  the  justice  of  the  claim  ; and  ou  Bouftiers  expressing  a wish  that  the  con* 
. . ..  cession  of  the  jointures  might  be  confmned  by  at  least  u secret  article  of  the 
; William  said,  **  What!  Marshal,  will  not  my  word  satisfy  your** 
Boufflers  bowed  and  parted,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  irad  obtained  suffi- 
cient security.  But  on  the  first  demand  for  payment,  WilUaiu  insisted  that 
the  concession  had  been  made  upon  a condition  which  had  not  been  pet  lprmed* 

. wh  He  Boufflers  maintained  the  concession  to  have  been  nncomiitioual.  ..^ 

, . ’ James  11.  died  in  1701,  ids  widow  in  1718.  No  attempt  was  made  by  her 

, heirs  at  law  to  recover  thearmus  of  the  jointure  till  1786,  when  Cnarkt,  the 
( eldest  of  her  grandsons,  though  he  would  not  himself,  empowered  lm  natural 
daughter. by  Miss  Walkinshaw,  to  act  in  his  name  for  that  purpose.  A caul 
M , yas  made  out,  stating  tbe  nature  and  grounds  of  claim.  Louis  X Vl.  by  a pe- 
" dtiou,  which  Yergennes  presented,  was  entreated  to  recommended  it,  through 
Ida  ambassadors  at  London,  to  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Great  lit  suit. 

answered,  “ Cut  *neJ'atnU(c  Mudiuurriue,  dont  je  ue  teuje  jild ( antaurrt 
y ur Iff.’*  Little  thought  tbe  king  how  soon  he  and  almost  every  branch  of  the 
'/Bourbon  family  were  to  be  in  a situation  no  less  unfortunate.  On  the  ta.kao 
of  this  attempt,  another  was  made  in  a different  way,  to  bring  the  claim  before 
t.  JlbeVing.  The  late  cad  of  Pembroke,  while  at  Florence,  where  Charles  and 
bis  daughter  resided  for  some  time,  was  iu  the  habit  of  visiting  them,  and 
l4  sometimes  dined  with  them.  Ttie  daughter,  on  the  eirls  leaving  Flo leuce* 
begged  he  would  use  what  interest  he  might  have  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  bell  all'  of 
heHl  other’s  claim.  The  earl  politely  offered  to  do  all  ht  lus  power : as  for  in- 
terest with  Mr.  Pitt,  be  said,  lie  had  none,  nor  a claim  to  any,  but  be  would, 
try  what  could  be  done  by  some  of  his  acquaintance  who  might  have  interest 
him,  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  in  I'ar.s,  he  applied  to  the  late  duke  of 
por  then  oar  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  who  gave  the  lady's 
agent  a letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time,  to 
.3Eft;the  first  opportunity  of  recommending  the  claim  to  that  minister  s ft- 
^ jjourand  protection,  and  he  fulfilled  Ids  promise.  Carry!,  the  iadys  agent,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  with  Mr.  Pitt's  permission,  waited  on  him.  But>§carp^ 
Jy  had  he  opened  the  subject,  by  saying,  that  whatever  right  there  might  be, 
ahd  however  well  founded,  to  the  whole,  arrears,  a very  moderate  pait  wovll 
be  gratefully  accepted;  when  Mr.  Pitt  cut  bun  short,  declaring  it  wai  a tiiidg 
not  be  mentioned  to  the  king.  Carry 1 1 then  comimmieated  tine  nature  m.d 
grounds  of  the  claim  to  learned  counsel,  who  advised  him  to  bring  tbe  shatter 
^ Before  the  King's  Bench,  offering,  ou  condition  of  receiving  a certain  ‘probor- 
tmp  of  the  sum  recovered,  to  carry  ou  the  law  suit  at  their  own  tick  and  e*- 
peuce,  in  full  confidence  that  tlie  decision  wonld  be  favourable,  from  the  cir- 
V •uuistancu;  that  the  act  ol  pariiimeni  sealing  the  jointure*.  had  ussigutd  as  se* 
' v1  • *•  - cttik^r 
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mrity  for  its  payment,  roynl  demesnes  of  nn  yearly  income  more  than  eqnaj 
to  the  amount.  ‘ But  neither  Charles  cor  Henry  (tor  the  proposal  wu  made  to 
ench  separately')  would  a-ree  to  it.  * 'I  he  statements  in  the.  trench  Papcia, 
concerning  Cardinal  York's  bccjucsts  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  are  void  ct  ail 
truth. 


; Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs. 

* * , * ‘ 
TIIE  expedition  to  the  river  la  Plata,  most  incor-sideralcly  commenced,' 
mid  conducted  throughout  with  a total  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  co- 
lony, has  at  length  terminated  in  a complete  ami  disastrous -lailnhe.  After 
tlie  junctio  » of  all  the  British  force  at  Monte  Video,  preparations  were 

• tn^de  for  the  iceaptnre  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  ou  June  the  army  was 

landed  in  a hay  20  miles  to  the  eastward  of  that  city.  It  advanced  in  four 
divisions  through  a ditf.cult  country,  and  united  in  the  suburbs  of  the  place, 
to  the  number,  probably,  of  8,  or  9,000  men..  The  attack  was  made  on 

• July  5th,  by  the  troops  with  fixed  bayonets,  in  the  midst  of  a most  deter- 
mined resistance  from  the  whole  body  of  iuhabitanU,  long  prepared  against 
the  attempt.  The  British  made  some  progress  in  obtaining  a lodgment  in  the1' 
town,  but  suffered  seveicly  iium  a continued  lire  of  musquetry  from  the  tojfe 
of  house  s,  and  grape-shot  in  the  streets.  An  advanced  division  under  genital 
Craufurd,.  which  had  taken  possession  of  a convent,  was  surrounded  and 
obliged  to  surremlei.  On  the  next  morning  a proposal  came  from  the  Spa-* 
nidi  commander,  Lingers,  for  entering  upon  terms  of  accommodation  upon 
the  previous  condition  that  no  further  attack  should  he  made  on  the  tovvnf 
mid  with  this,  general  Whitelock  tliought  it  adviseahie  to  comply.'  Indeed,  in. 

^uch  a critical  situation,  an  armistice  was  clearly  in  his  favour.  Preliminary  ar- 
ticles were  agreed  open,  the  substance  of  which  was  a mutual  cessation  of 
hostilities  < n both  banks  of  the  la  Piata;  the.  retention  tor  two  months  by  the 
English. of  Moute  \ ideo  and  a neutral  district  round  it;  mutual  restitution  of 
prisoners,  including  all  those  captured  from  the  l.nuli*h  &iucc  the  commence- 
ment-of  the  expedition ; and  the  final  evacuation  of  the  settlement  by  the 
' British  troops.  Tlie  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  aud  niiss.ng  in  this  last  at- 
tempt amounts  to  istiO.  The  liiiscalcula.ion,  or  tlie  misconduct,  of  those  who 
plunfted  the  enterprise  on  the  idea  of  co  operation  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
. u rendered  strikingly  niamfest  by  a passage  iu  admiral  Murray’s  letter,  that 
tlie  inveteracy  of  the  inhabitants  was  beyond  belief,”  and  that  “ the  JEng- 
tnh  had  not  a friend  in  the  country.”.  This  spirit  is  also  shewn  in  a kind  of 
/nanifesto  of  die  Spanish  magistrates  relative  to  the  cuudnct  of  general  Bercs-' 
Ihrd,  in  which  great  indignation  is  < xpressod  of  his  attempts,  while  a prisoner 
ou  parole,  to  seduce  the  people  from  their  allegiance.  4 . . • 

On  July  1st,  an  engagement  took  place  near  the  isle  of  Lemnos  between 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  that  of  the  Turks,  which  had  advanced  from  the  Dar- 
danelles with  the  view  of  compelling  the  other  to  abandon  tlie  k’otkade  of 
the  straits."  It  terminated  iu  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turks,  who  are  stat-' 
cd  to  have  had  four  ships  oi  the  line  taken,  three  burnt,  ami  two  driven  pn 
shore.  Admiral  Coll.ngwood  has  since  arrived  off’  Tenedos,  and  st  uck  a new 
alarm  into  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  a prey  to  all  the  eviis  re- 
sulting from -an  insolent  soldiery  and  an  incapable -government.  It  appears 
that  previously  to  the  arm  Luce  obtained  for  the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,* 
the  campaign  of  thfc  Danube  was  turning  cut  entirely  to  their  prejudice. 

The  republic  of  the  Seyeu  I lands  has  been  given  up  by  Russ  a to  France, 
and  the  troops  of  the  latter  power  arc  said  to  have-  been  conveyed  thither  in  * 
Russian  ships.  A French  force  has  entered  Tuscany,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  port  6t  Leghorn,  under  tue  pretext  of  searching  for  English  goods. 

St rafeund  made  a shorter  resistance  than  had. been  expected.  It  surren- 
dered to  the  French  ou  August  i!0,. after  the  Swedish  garrison  had  bren  with-« 

< ....  ' « - ur  drawn* 
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dtaiwn  unpercoivcd  to  the  Isle  of  Ilugen.  The  king  had  quitted  the  place 

sdtnc  time  before. 

* The  very  painful  expedient  to  Which  the  king’s'  minister*  thought  it  no-  * 
cessary  to  resort  in  order  to  avert  a part  of  the  danger  threatening  this  couu-  * 
try,  has  had  its  fall  effect,  though  not  without  cot  sequences  greatly -to  be  de- 
plored. Indeed,  notwithstanding  any  additional  reputation  that  may  have  ac-  • 
creed  to  the  British' aims  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  a trne  friend  to  his 
country  will  rather  wish  that  the  whole  transaction  conld  be  buried  in  ob- 1 
livion,  tlian  that  it  should  stand  p eminent  in  the  national  annals. 

On  August  ltf,  the  British  troops  were  landed  without  opposition  at  a vil- 
lage on  the  Isle  of  Zeeland,  ten  miles  north  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  ' 
gnard-frigate  had  previously  been  taken  in  an  action  with  an  English  frigate.  ‘ 
Admiral  Gambler  and  general  lord  Cathcnrt  on  landing  issued  a proclamation 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zeeland,  representing  the  invasion  as  a men- 
snre  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  incapacity 
6f  the  Danes  to  preserve  their  ueatralitv,  and  stating  that  its  sole  object  was  * 
, to  take  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  bv  way  of  a deposit,  with  assurance  of  ’ 
its  being  Returned  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Danes,  ‘ 
however,  thought  it  an  equally  urgent  measure  of  self-defence  to  protect  their. . 
property,  ami  prepared  for  a vigorous  resistance.  The  Euglish  thereupon  ad- 
vanced, invested  Copenhagen,  erected  batteries,  and  began  to  bombard  tha 
Danish  crown- batteiy.  The  journal  • of  the  siege  affords  little  matter  of  im- 
portance. and  we  may  excuse  ourselves  from  dwelling  upon  sceues  which  lord 
Cathcarf,  in  his  letter  to  the  Danish  general,  asse  ts  **  that  he  beheld  with  the 
greatest  grief.”  The  Danes,  though  completely  taken  by  surprize,  and  cut  off 
from  all  aid,  made  every  possible  exertion.  With  their  guu -boats  and  small 
vessels  they  tirade  spirited  attempts  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  English 
bMtering  vessels  to  the  harbour,  and  to  annoy  the  land-forces  in  their  ad- 
vance. The  principal  action  was  a .defeat  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  a ' 
considerable  body  of  troops,  chiefly  militia,  assembled  in  the  interior  of  tho  • 
island.  Many  were  killed,  and  about  1500,  besides  officers,  were  made  pri-  * 
soners.  At  length  the  batteries  opened  upon  the  town,  and  a bombardment  * 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  2,  which  continued  till  the  evenng  of* 
the  5th.  At  thfrt  time  a conflagration  which  had  broken  out  in  several  places  j 
threatened  destruction  td  the  whole  city.  The  Danish  general  then  sent  to  • 
request  an  armiktice,  and  alter  some  correspondence,  terms  of  capitulatiou 
were  agreed  upon.  They  are  in  substance  as  follows.  Immcdiati  ly  upon  the* 1 
signature,  the  British  troops  are  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  . 
dock-yards.  All  the  ships  of  war  of  his  Danish  majesty,  and  all  the'  naval  * 
stores  are  td  be  delivered  up  \ and  the  English  store  ships  and  transports  aro  -* 
to  bo  allowed  to  come  into  the  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  stores 
and  troops.  * As  soon  as  the  ships  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  dock- 
yard, or  within  six  weeks  from  the  capitulation,  the  citadel  shall  be  restored 
to  his  Danish  majesty  in  the  same  state  us  when  occuped;  and  the  British 
troops  shall  within  that  time,  or  sooner,  be  embarked  from  the  island  of  Zee-> 
land.  All  hostilities  are  immediately  to  cease,  prisoncis  mutually  to  be  re-* 
stored,  private  property  to  be  respected,  and  the  Danish  civil  and  military  • 
•flicers  to  continue  in  their  functions.  The  Danish  fleet  thus  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englisti  consists  of  18  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  6 brigs,  and 
£5  gun-boats,  besides  vessels  on  the  stocks.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  ob- 
serve that  this  hard  measure  has  been  executed  with  no  unnecessary  severity,  - 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  much  humane  regard  has  been  shewn  to  the  feeling* 
of  the  sufferers.  A request  that  no  British  soldiers  should  be  quartered  iir  the  * 
city  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  all  the  gates  except  that  of  the  citadel  are 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  Danish  troops,  'lhe  loss  on  the  part -of  the  Eng- 
lish throughout  the  whole  expedition  has  been  very  inconsiderable.'  Although  ' 
the  Danish  fleet  and  stores  appears  to  have  been  made  prive  of  war,  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  bo  hoped,  for  the  houour  of  the  English  nation,  that  neither  they 
ii or  the  detained  merchant  ships,  may  he  considered  as  finally  forfeited  by  a ' 
resistance  wl  ieh  a brave  and  loval  people  could  not  avoid  making  to  An  un- 
provoked agg*essioiu  * 
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The  foreign  papers  have  since  l»een  filled  with  melancholy  particulars  of 
tfie  disasters  suffered  by  tlic  unfortunate  city  of  Copenhagen  in  the  bombard- 
ment, amounting,  it  is  said,  to  the  loss  of,  at  least,  1500  lives  of  both  sexes, 
besides  a great  number  of  wounded,  and  the  total  destruction  of  more  than- 
400  houses.  The  island  of  Heligoland  surrendered  to  admiral  Russel,  on. 
Sept.  5th.  _ . 

The  attack  on  the  Danes,  as  might  be  expected,  has  occasioned  a great 
sensation  at  the  conrt  of  Russia,  and  preparations  have  been  making  at  Cron- 
» tacit  to  oppose  any  attempt  against  the  Russiau  navy  or  arsenals.  In  the 
meantime  a note  has  been  ctelivered  to  the  Swedish  government  by  the  Rus- 
sian ministry,  declaring  that  if  the  Swedes  take  any  part  against  the  Danes, 
or  permit  tho  entrance  of  any  English  ships  of  war  into  their  harbours,  a 
Russian  armv  will  be  marched  into  Finland. 

A convention  is  said  to  have  been  entered  into  between  marshal  Brune  and 
the  Swedish  commander  on  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  by  which  that  and  all  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  Sweden  on  the  coast  of  Germany  are  to  be  yielded 
to  the  French,  and  the  Swedish  troops  are  to  be  embarked  for  their  own 
country.  'Die  king  of  Sweden  has  returned  to  Stockholm. 

No  political  occurrence  of  importance  has  taken  place  at  home  during  the 
last  month.  The  speedy  conveyance  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  the  English  porta 
has  been  an  object  of  active  exertion,  and  many  volunteer  sailors  for  that 
purpose  have  been  engaged  and  forwarded. 
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THE  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  East  India  fieet  towards  the  end  of  August 
was  premature,  for  it  was  not  till  last  month  that  this  valuable  convoy  readied 
our  shores.  The  passage  had  been  tedious,  and  several  ships  had  run  short  ,p£ 
fresh  provisions;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  with  the  ex-^ 
ception  of  the  loss  of  the  Ganges.  In  thinking  of  her,  the  mind  naturally  re-  < 
curs  to  the  melancholy  late  of  the  Blenheim,  of  which  we  much  fear  that  ns , 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained,  as  the  various  reports  of  a contrary  tendency 
are  too  general  to  deserve  that  belief  which  we  would  gladly  give  to  them. 

'Die  outward-bound  East  India  fieet,  which  was  collected  so  expeditiously 
at  Portsmouth,  sailed  on  the  1.5th  ultimo,  under  convoy  of  the  Monmouth,  64* 
Admiral  Drury.  That  officer  goes  out  to  succeed  the  ill-fated  Traabridge. . 
— We  have  already  noticed  die  uncommonly  favourable  passages  of  the  home* 
ward-bound  West  India  convoys  this  year.  There  yet  remain  two  of  these* 
whose  arrival  may  be  daily  expected,  namely,  the  Jamaica  fieet  of  26th  July, 
ami  the  Windward  Island  fieet  of  1st  of  August.  Alter  these,  the  departnme 
from  the  West  Indies  will  be  iusignificant  until  next  spring,  when  the  circle  ef 
convoys  will  again  commence.  The  season  for  the  outward-bound  West  India 
convoys  is  now  approaching,  and  it  is  already  fixed  that  the  first  of  these  ahajf 
sail  from  Portsmouth  on  tlie  25th  inst.  provided  the  number  of  ships  is  readi- 
ness be  thirty  sail.  The  20th  instant  is  fixed  for  the  sailing  from  Cork  of  the 
West  Indtuuen  from  the  out-ports,  viz.  those  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Greenock, 
and  Dublin,  which  collect  at  Cork,  and  sail  in  general  with  much  more  punc- 
tuality than  the  London  ships.  We  advise  Government  to  enforce  with  rigour 
the  sailing  of  convoysat  fixed  periods;  and  to  permit  no  deference  to  urgent 
applications,  no  solicitude  fer  popularity,  to  stop  for  a day  or  for  an  boor  tho 
course  previously  prescribed.  This  conduct,  instead  of  creating  discontent  in 
the  City,  will  attract  approbation.  It  it  the  ship-brokers  and  ship-owners  only 
who  solicit  that  convoys  shall  be  kept  beyond  the  original  period ; but  tho 
planters,  the  merchants,  and  shippers  of  |oods,  a far  more  numerous  class,  will 
applaud  a punctual  and  prompt  dispatch  in  spite  of  every  solicitation  for  delay.* 
This  fleet  will  not,  however,  carry  out  that  abundant  supply  with  which  in  bet- 
ter days  the  heart  of  the  planter  and  of  his  negroes  was  wont  to  be  cheered* 
The  capital  of  our  West  India  merchants  is  involved,  and  their  spirit  broke* 
by  a leug  continuance-  of  calamity,  and  many  houses  have  been  obliged  to 
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adopt  tlie  mortifying  determination  of  sending  out  only  half  the  necessary 
stores;  The  market  at  home  continues  in  the  same  melancholy,  condition. 
Government  has  yet  done  nothing  to  relieve  it,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
effectual  measure  is  intended  to  be  brought  forward  till  Parliament  meet; 
.meantime  the  planter  must  bear  all  the  hardship  of  delay.  The  pledge  given 
by  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  will  grant  him. redress  early  next  year,  has 
as  yet  afforded  him  no  benefit;  and  he  must  daily  submit  to  the  cruel  mortifi- 
cation of  selling  his  produce  below  prime  cost ! ' 

Tire  evacuation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, puts  an  end  to  all  mercantile  speculation  in  that  quarter. . This  unex- 
pected event,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  should  be  considered  in  two- lights: 
in  a military  view  it  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  seems  tq  be  generally  deemed 
disgraceful — in  a commercial  view  we  consider  its.  loss  . as  otUittle  cou>e- 
quence.  We  could  not  have  kept  it  at  a peace;  because  the  inhabitants  being 
so  hostile  to  us,  its  possession  would  have  required  more  troops  than  we  could 
have  spared.  To  have  traded  with  it  during  war  would  have  .been  highly  un- 
profitable, for;  like  all  new  colonies,  it  would  have  absorbed  a great  quantity  of 
capital,  which  would  not  have  been  recovered  in  the  eburse*  of  many  years. 
An  application  for  indemnity  to  the  shippers  of  goods.  Or  at -least  for  some  alle- 
viation of  their  loss,  has  been  made  to  Government*;  We  are  altogether  un- 
able to  conceive  how  any  intelligent  man  could  entertain  hope? Of  the  interfe- 
rence of  Government  to  remedy  an  evil  which  originated  Solely  in  the  credu- 
lity of  individuals — a credulity  the  most  precipitate*  for. it. is  a fact,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Bueuos  Ayres  were  so  ill  adapted  to  that 
market  that  they  never  would*  have  sold  there,  but  must  have  been  sent  back 
even  had  the  colony  become  British,  This  disposition  to  speculation  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  British  and  of  almost  all  American  merchants.  The  Dutch 
were  different ; during  the  decline  of  their  trade  speculation  d. sappeared  ; but 
.even  in  its  splendour,  speculation  was  not  carried  beyotid  the  bpunds  of' legiti- 
mate enterprise.  • ’ . .... 

. Many  prohibitions  have  been  issued  in  Holland  against  trading  with  this 
country  during  the  present  war.  All  these  have  taken  place  at  the  instigation, 
or<  rather  by  command  of  Buonaparte,  for  the  Dutch  themselves  most  ardently 
desire  an  active  intercohrse  with  us.  Accordingly  they  have  till  lately  contrived 
that  all  these  prohibitions  should  be  relaxed  or  eluded.”  Their  grand  argument 
has  been,  that  unless  the  French  permitted  trade,  they  could  pay  no  taxes  and 
could  maintain  no  French  soldiers.  At  last,  however,  a very  serious  decree  has 
been  passed  against  trading  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  consignee  of  every 
ship  must  off  li«r:  arrival  give  bond  in  twice  her  value  to  prove  that  she  has  not 
touched’ at  a British  port.  The  Dutch  merchants,  alarmed  at  this  new;  rigour, 
have  stationed  persons  on  board  the  guard-ships  at  the  mouths  of  their  rivers 
to  prevent  their  ships  from  proceeding,  and  to  order  them  oft  the  coast.  Seve- 
ral of  these  ships  have  unladen  at  Heligoland.  • There, -at.  all  .events,  their  car- 
goes are  sechre  ; but  w hether  the  French*  w ill  allow  the  free  importation  of 
goods  from  Heligoland  is  a point  that  remains  to  be  decided.  These  new  mea- 
sures of-  restriction  on  our  intercourse  with  Holland,  have  been  caused  by  the 
late  order- of : Council,  which  enables  our  cruizers- to  capture,  all  neutrals  hear- 
ing the  flags  of  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Papenburgli,  and  Kmphausen,  unless 
they  are  trading  to  or  from  a British  port.  Now  these  neutrals  are  all  Dutch 
property,  and  the  present  prohibition  of  English  merchandize.  Ju  Holland  is  in 
retaliation  for  this  order,  of  Council.  . ‘ . . *. 

* The  public*  at  tern  ion  has  of  late-  been  much  engaged  by  our  disputes  with 
America.  These  disputes  consist  of  two 'great  points — the  r.ght  claimed  by  us 
to  search  their . merchantmen  for  seamen  alt ’over  the  world  ; and  the  right 
claimed  by  them  to  convey  enemy’s  produce  to  Europe  by: the:  channel  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  of- these  points,  we- trust,  no  British  ministry  will- 
ever  relinquish;  *on  die  second,  different  st  ifesmcivliave  held  different  opinions, 
but  we  consider  the  present  administration  -as  -decidedly  averse  to  permitting 

* the  exercise  of  this  right  to  the  Americans.  I- ' .-  . * I .;»*.*  t ■ . 
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CURRENT  PRICES  or  MERCHANDIZE. 


Amarican  Pot-ash 

Logwood  Chips  . ton. 

12l.0s.0d  to  141  10s. Od. 

oer  ewt 21  14s  Od.  to 

31. 

Bi.Od. 

Madder,  Dutch  crop  cwt  4 

5 

0 

— 

5 

5 

o 

Ditto  Pearl  . . 3 

2 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Mahogany ft. 

0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

0 

A 

6 

Barilla 2 

5 

0 

_ 

2 

17 

0 

Oak  Plank,  Dantz.  last  11 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Brandy,  Couiar  gal.  1 

0 

0 

— 

a 

2 

0 

Ditto  American 

none 

Ditto  Spanish  . '0 

18 

0 

— 

o 19 

o 

Oil,  Lucca  25  gal. .jar 

16 

0 

0 

— 

10 

10 

.0 

Camphire,  refined  lb.  0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

4 

10 

Ditto  spermaceti—  ton  74 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

Ditto  unrefined  cwt.  Jfi 

0 

0 

— 

20 

5 

0 

Ditto  whale 

24 

0 

0 

— 

26 

o 

0 

Cochineal,  garbled  lb.  1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

8 

fi 

Ditto  Florence  ^ chest 

O 

15 

0 

— 

o 

* 

18 

0 

Ditto  East  India  . . 0 

3 

0 

_ 

0 

6 

0 

Pitch  Stockholm  cwt. 

0 

14 

6 

— 

0 

15 

fi 

Coffee,  fine  . cwt.  6 

0 

0 

— 

fi 

10 

0 

Quicksilver lb. 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto,  ordinary  ...  4 

5 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Raisins,  bloom, — cwt. 

3 

18 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Cotton- wool,  Surin.  lb.  0 

1 

9 

— 

0 

1 

11 

Rice,  Carolina 

1 

7 

6 

— 

2 

0 

4» 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  ...  0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

5 

Ditto;  East  India  

none 

Ditto  Smyrna  ...  0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

1 

8 

Hum,  Jamaica  — gal. 

3 

1 

— 

0 

4 

5 

Ditto  East  India  . . 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Ditto  Leeward  Island 

*2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Currants.  Zaut  cwt.  4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Saltpetre,  E.  In.  cwt. 

2 

12 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Deals.  Dantz.  piece  1 l6 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Shellach 

5 

0 

0 

— 

JO 

5 

0 

Ditto  Petersburgli  . 20 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Thrown  Italian  lb. 

1.11 

0 

— 

2 

15 

u 

Ditto  Stockholm  . . 20 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Raw. Ditto — 

1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

11 

6 

Elephants’  Teeth  . .31 

10 

0 

— 

3fi 

0 

0 

Ditto  China 

1 10 

0 

— 

1 

’9 

0 

Scrivcll  20 

0 

0 

_ 

2(5 

0 

0 

Ditto  Beng. novi 

0 12 

0 

— 

T 

fi 

0. 

Flax,  ltiga  . . ton.  fig 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

Ditto  Orgauztne 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 

Ditto  Fetcrsburgh  . 72 

0 

0 

— 

73 

0 

.0 

'Fallow,  English  ewt. 

3 

2 

0 

— 

Galls,  Turkey  cwt.  . 5 

5 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  wliite— 

O 

17 

0 

— 

O 

4» 

18 

0 

Geneva,  Hollands  gal.  1 

1 

0 

— 

l 

1 

fi 

Ditto yellow  — 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

2 

0 

Ditto,  English  . . . 0 

8 

3 

— 

0 12 

1) 

Tar.  Stockholm  * bar. 

*1 

11 

6 

— 

•1 

12 

0 

G.  Arabic,  Turk.  cwt.  6 

0 

0 

— 

11 

15 

0 

Tin  in  Blocks—  — cwt. 

6 

6 

0 

— 

Ditto  Sandruch  . . 6 

5 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Tobacco,  Maryl.  — lb. 

0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Ditto  Tragacanth  . . 19 

0 

0 

— 

20 

10 

0 

Ditto  Virginia  

0 

0 

iS 

— 

0 

0 

9b 

Gum  Seneca  cwt.  . . 5 

5 

0 

— 

(5 

10 

o 

Wax,  Guinea cwt. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

10 

10 

0 

Hemp,  Riga  . ton.  6* 

0 

0 

— 

fi5 

O 

0 

W bale-tins ton. 

15 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  . . 63 

0 

0 

— 

64 

0 

0 

Wine,  Rr-d  Port  pipe 

80 

0 

0 

— 

94 

0 

o 

Indigo,  Carracca  lb.  . 0 

11 

3 

— 

0 

12 

9 

Ditto  Lisbon 

bo 

0 

0 

— 

9d 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  India  . . 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto  Madeira 

90 

0 

0 

130 

• 0 

0 

Iron,  British,  bars  ton.  15 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

Ditto  Vidouia  

t*J 

0 

0 

— 

BO 

0 

.« 

Ditto  Swedish  . . .25 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  Calcavella  — — 

84 

0 

0 

— 

95 

0 

0 

Ditto  Norway  . . : 24 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  80 

t) 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  25 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mountain 

69 

0 

0 

— 

ao 

0 

0 

Dead  in  pigs  — — fod.  33 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Claret hogs. 

80 

o 

0 

— 

9* 

0 

0 

Ditto  red ton.  32 

0 

0 

— 

33 

0 

0 

Yam  Mohair  — — lb. 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

$ 

0 

Ditto  white  —————  50 

0 

% 

— 

51 

0 

0 

COURSE  or  EXCHANGE. 


Sept.  4th-  Sept.  1U1*  Sept.  18th  Sept-4th  Sept.  11th  Sept.  4Bih 


Amsterdam 

35  9 

35  9 

35  9 

Bilboa 

38  1-q. 

38  l-q. 

38  bb.  1 

Ditto  at  sight 

35  1 

35  1 

35  l 

Leghorn 

50 

50  3-q* 

51 

Rotterdam,  c.  f. 

11  4 

11  4 

11  4 

Naples 

42 

42 

42 

Hamburgh 

34  2 

34  2 

34  2 

Genoa 

45  1-h. 

45  1-h. 

45  1-h. 

Altona 

34  3 

34  3 

34  3 

Venice,  N.  C. 

52  • 

52 

52  , 

’Paris 

24  6 

24  6 

24  ; 6 

Lisbon 

64  1-h. 

64  1-h. 

64  1-h.  . 

Ditto  2 us. 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 

Oporto 

fi4 

63  3-q. 

63  3-q. 

Bourdcaux 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 

Dublin 

10  3-q. 

10  3-q. 

10  3-q. 

Cadiz 

38  1-h. 

38  1-h. 

38  3-q. 

Cork 

11  1-h. 

11  1-h. 

11  1-h.  1 

Madrid 

38  k-h. 

38  1-h. 

591-q. 

Agio  on  uio  Bank  of  Holland  5^  per  cent. 

PRICES  of  BULLION. 

Portugal  Gold,  Coin  and  Bars per  oz.  . . : . 

New  Dollars 

- Silver  in  Bars,  standard  


41.  Os.  Od. 
0-5  5 
.0  * ,6 


'PRICE  OF  STOCKS 

3 per  Cent.  Reduced  - - - - - 

4 per  Cent.  - 

Omnium  --------- 

Imp.  S p.  - - - - 

Excb.  Bills  pr.  2d.  Id.  par.  1 p. 
Lottery  Tickets 

CoiuoU  for  ac.  ------- 


«1  4 

81i  * i K 

^d.  id.  Ip. 
621  la 


8 4 


001.  Os. 

1 1 


% 
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NEW  LLOYDS  COFFEE-HOUSE,  2lst  Sept.  1807. 
PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


London  to 

th«  Ea»t  Indies  . . ; . 7.1.  7*-  per  ct. 
out  and  home  • ...  12  — 

Jamaica B ps.  re tr.  41.0s, 

Jx-eward  Islands.  . . . ditto 
Mosquito  Shore  ....  10'  do< 

Amcr4ra  (their  strips)  . . 4 do. 

Ditto  (British  ships)  . . 10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 
Newfoundland1  ....  8 do.  ret.  41.  Os. 
Greenland  (out  and  home)'  10  do. 

Southern  Fishery;  (do.)  . 20  do. 

Mediterranean  . . . . 10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ...  6 — — 3 o 
Stockholm,  acc.  ....  0 — — 00 
GnfOinburgh  . . ...  0 — — 00 

Tnaueugen  (Neutrals)  * . 2 do. 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  0,  , 

Newrv,  or  Belfast  . . h d0, 

Limerick  or  Galway  . . 4 do.  ret.  21.  Os. 
Bristol,  Wades,  Chester, 

Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 

icc 2 do. 

All  ports  of  Scotland  . . 2 do. 

Hull  or  Gainsborough  . . 1^  do. 


•JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States 15  g».  with  returns 

Quebec  or  Montreal ...  12  do. 

Newfoundland  . . . .12  da. 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Dublin,  &c 10  do. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
Quebec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, &c.  ...  12  do. 

American  States  . . . . 10  gs. 

Cork,  Wtiterf.  or  Dublin  . 10  do. 

Bristol,  Chester.  Liverpool  do. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
American  States  . . . . 5 gs. 

Jamaica  & Leeward  Island  15  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ; . . 15  do.  retr.  51. 
Plym.  Dartin.  Exeter,  &c.  8 do.  — 4, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  tcc.  . 8 — — 4,  0 
Dublin,  Cork,  &r.  . . . do. 

Portsmouth,  London,  &c.  do. 

QU  EBEC  to  Ireland  . . . 12  gs.  retr.  61.  0. 

Great  Britain do. 

DENMARK  or  SWEDEN 
to  Bengal  and  China  . 
out  and  home no  sum  fixed 


The  Average  Prices  of  NatiipubU  Canal  Shares , Dock  Stock , Fire  Office  Shares, 
in  Sept.  1307  ; at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott, 25,  Nets* Bridge-street,  London . 

The  Coventry  Canal,  3251.  the  last  halt-yearly  dividend  was  141.  net  per  share 
— Grand  Jundiou , 901  83k  90h — Ellcsmeie,  55h — Ashby-de-la-Zouch , 24l. — 
Kernut  and  Aron,  ordinal  .shares  ‘20  L — Cunun,  71. — Rochdale,  40l.  (Croydon , 551. 
per  share. — (Vest  India  Dock  Stack,  1431.  to- 1461.  per  cent. — East  India  Dock, 
1211. — London  Dock,  1 13 1. — Commercial  Road,  1201.  per  cent. — Globe  Insurance, 
1121.  percent. — Imperial  Assurance,  10L  per  cent,  premium. — Rack  Life  As- 
surance , 6s.  to  7s.  premium. — East  Middlesex  Water  Works,  40b  per  cent,  pre- 
mium.— West  Middlesex  Water  Works,  llL  10$.  to  121.  10s.  premium.— South* 
trark  Br every,  2b  per  share  premium. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1807. 

THE  conclusion  o £ harvest  throughout  the  Southern  counties,  and  the  new 
'Wheat,  which  ins  already  found  its  way  to  die  markets,  have  justified  the 
opinions  already  given,  as  to  the  state  and  quality  of  the  various  crops.  The 
quality  of  tlie  Wheat  » for  superior  to  that  which  has  been  produced  of  late 
years,  and  the  quantity  very  great.  Beans  just  finishing,  will  be  about  half  a 
crop.  Potatoes  promise  moderately,  and  the  quality  good;-  the  quantity  would 
have  been  very  deficient,  but  that  fortunately,  an  extensive  breadth  was 
planted.  Tnniipa  are  an  irregular  crop,  in  some  parts  good,  and  the  present 
rains  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  tiieak,  as  well  as  to  the  latter  grass. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Hemp  and  Flax,  arc  deficient  crops.  Wheat  sowing  has 
commenced  favourably  with  those  form  ere,  who  prefer  an  early  seed  time. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  Scotland,  kite  variations  of  the  atmosphere  and 
draught,  have  affected  the  crops  more  unfavourably,  during  the  present  season, 
than  in  the  South.  Wheats  in  Scotland  will  bean  inferior  crop,  at  least  in 
point  of  quantity.  Their  clay  soils  were  injured  in  a considerable  degree  and 
mortared,  by  the  draught  which  suddenly  followed  heavy  rains.  The  wheat 

crop 
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crop  there,  is  however  generally  the  best,  all  others  being  very  moderate. 
Pease  and  Beans,  very  bad.  Lean  Stock  15  to  20  |>er  cent  below  the  prices 
of  the  preceding  year  and  scarcely  auy  demand,  excepting  for  prime  aged 
beasts.  'Hie  quantity  of  Lambs  lost  in  the  spring  considerable.  West  mar- 
kets low  and  dpll,  excepting  for  the  finest  Clothing  Wool.  Rents  and  wages 
supposed  to  have  advanced  to  the  highest  rate,  moderate  arable  land  readily 
letting  at  31.  per  acre.  No  restraint  imposed  on  the  wages  of  labour,  but  a 
fair  competition  encouraged  at  the  markets,  where  labourers  are  hired.  Con- 
siderable imports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  from  America,  and  some  Wheat  from 
France.  Farm  Horses  very  dear,  and  few  or  no  Oxen  used  iu  labour. 

^ In  the  South,  great  plenty  of  Lean  Stock,  the  breeding  of  which  indeed 
has  perhaps  reached  its  maximum,  and  a general  distress  tor  keep,  in  conse- 
quence, no  buying.  Hay  6 to  7 Guineas  per  load.  These  stock  farmers,  who 
have  ueglect«d  the  winter  crops,  will  suffer  much  this  year,  and  fat  things  may 
be  very  dear  and  scarce  in  the  Spring.  The  roots  of  the  grass*  have  gene- 
rally suffered  from  the  Spring  frosts,  and  the  Summer  draughts,  and  we  re- 
commend a covering  of  manure  this  winter,  as  the  best  means  of  restoring 
the  fertility  of  meads  and  pastures.  Long  Wool  on  the  decline,  the  fine, 
particularly  Spanish  or  crossed,  most  in  request.  We  have  lately  had  a won- 
derfully overflowing  market  in  Smithfleld,  3,500  beasts,  upwards  of  20,500 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  will)  Calves  and  Pigs  in  proportion. 

Smithfleld,  Beef,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Mutton,  4s.  to  5s.  Veal,  3s.  to  6s.  6d.  Pork, 
5s.  to  7s.  Bacon,  6s.  to  6s.  4d.  Irish,  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  8d.  Fat  3s.  lOd. 


FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  weather  being  fine,  and  no  want  of  hands,  have  enabled  the  fanners  to 
finish  their  harvest  with  much  expedition  and  dispatch.  The  crops  of  wheat 
have  in  general  turned  out  well ; barley  and  oats  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected ; beans  and  peas  every  where  indifferent ; the  latter,  in  some  places, 
experienced  a total  failure.  Few  harvests  have  been  attended  with  less  delay 
and  expence.  The  red  clovers  for  seed,  or  second  crop  hay,  have  been  mown, 
or  are  nearly  ready  for  the  scythe,  yielding  a good  swath. 

Much  land  has  been  sown  with  winter  tares  and  rye  for  summer  feed,  and 
many  acres  of  wheat  stubbles  have  already  been  turned  in,  and  sown  with  tor- 
nips  Yor  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring.  The  fallows  for  wheat  have  been  in 
general  well  managed,  and  the  sowing  commenced. 

The  eddishes  and  pastures  look  well,  affording  a good  bite  ; but  from  the  in- 
jury the  turnip  crops  have  experienced  from  the  anbury  or  mildew  which  has 
been  prevalent  in  the  principal  turnip  counties,  with  the  recent  great  reduction 
of  price  in  the  fat  cattle  market,  have  made  at  the  late  fail's  for  lean  stock  the 
sales  very  dull,  although  they  were  abundantly  well  supplied  with  lean  stock, 
and  the  droves  of  Welch,  Irish,  and  Scotch  beasts  were  shewn  in  very  fair  order, 
yet  the  graziers  having  suffered  much  loss  this  summer  by  feeding,  were  slow 
and  cautious  in  making  purchases  for  the  next  year. 

From  the  fen  aud  marshland  district  accounts  are  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  expected,  as  son  e of  their  lands  were  flooded  so  late  as  May,  and 
again  resown;  these  crops  of  oats  are  not  yet  harvested.  The  wheat  proves 
good,  barley  middling,  beans  very  bad.  The  fallows  are  in  a state  of  great 
forw  ardness,  and  ready  for  sowing.  Fen  oats  are  strong  and  abundant,  but  in 
general,  as  well  as  barley,,  in  quality  not  so  good  as  the  last  year. 

Coleseed  (green)  very  good,  especially  on  the  new  lands.  Prices  for  feed- 
ing with  sheep  to  Lady  next  three  to  five  guineas  per  acre.  Hemp  pulling  in 
general  begun,  and  the  crop  good.  The  after  hay  in  the  washes  well  got  up. 
In  the  fen  highlands  the  grain  iu  general  good,  and  the  harvest  ended.  Wean- 
ling foals  and  cart  colts  much  in  request  at  high  prices.  Butter  and  cheese 
have  been  sold  at  reduced  prices.  Hop  picking  is  going  on  with  great  spirit, 
and  the  quantity  already  exceeds  expectation.  The  winter  crop  of  potatoes 
promise  well  both  for  quantity  and  quality.  Apples,  plumbs,  fisc.  have  been 
seut  to  market  in  great  abundance. 
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PRICE  OF  GRAIN.  ' 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  SCOTLAND. 


L 8,  d. 

Wheat  - --  -71  2 - - - - 67  4 

Rye 47  8 - - - - 41  8 

Barley 38  7---  - 34  7 

Oats 29  3 - - - - 29  0 

Beans 51  3 - - - - 5t  8 

Peas 603---  - 52  0 

Oatmeal  - --  - 46  2---  - 23  6 

Bigg - - - 29  7 


The  following  Notice  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  usual  place. 

Lectures  at  St.  George’s  Hospital , and  Georg  e-street,  Hanover -square — On  Mon- 
day, Oct.  5th,  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Physic  and  Chemistry  will  recommence 
at  No.  9,  George-street,  Hauover-squarc,  at  the  usual  morning  hours,  viz.  the 
Medical  Lecture  at  eight,  and  the  Chemical  at  nine  o’clock,  by  George  Pearson, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  senior  Physician  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, &c. 

A Register  is  kept  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  Cases  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  them  at  a Clinical  Lecture  every  Saturday  morning  at  nine 
o’clock. 

Proposals  may  be  had  in  George-street,  and  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  following  pieces  do  not  suit  our  Miscellany , and  will  be  returned  upon  ap- 
plication to  Messrs . Longman  and  Co. 

Prose. — lofao\r,<r.  ’ W.  R.  on  Tobacco.  W.  F.  R.  G.  A constant  Reader. 
Rusticus.  Semnophilos.  Prizes  at  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Petersburgh.  On 
Stenography.  Eros.  Addison's  Letter  to  a Lady.  Censor.  Philagathus.  Put - 
colensis.  Translation  of  an  Account  of  the  Gobelins.  » 

Verse. — Octodecim.  The  Realm  of  Shades.  Mary  Sophia.  C.  Wild  Lily. 
Tempo.  Homunculus.  T.  G.  Philander.  S.  C.  Z.  X.  A.  H.  W.  T. 

We  occasionally  receive  remarks  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  Athenwum , to 
which  we  are  disposed  to  pay  all  the  attention  that  their  importance  may  merit.  We 
beg  leave , however,  to  hint , that  it  is  rather  ton  much  for  the  reader  of  a Miscellany 
to  expect  that  all  its  contents  should  be  to  his  own  taste;  and  that  if  he  receives  in- 
struction or  entertainment  from  the  greater  jtart  of  what  is  presented  to  him,  he  has 
little  cause  to  complain , although  admission  may  be  given  to  some  communications 
in  which  he  can  take  no  interest. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE* 


» • 


f To  the  Editor  of  the  Athen&um. 

Sir, 

THE  Editors  of  tbe  Annals  of  Botany  .having  discontinued 
that  journal,  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  insert  the  following  translation 
of -a  letter' they  have  lately  received  from  M.  Labiilardi£re,  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  as  they  wish  to  give  as  much  publicity 
as  possible  to  the  defence  of  a gentleman,  for  whom  they  never  felt 
for  a moment  other  than  the  highest  respect;  the  apparent  accusation 
-of  ingratitude  not  being  meant  by  them  so  much  to  apply  to.  him  per- 
sonally, as  to  shew  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  Paris  at  that  time. 
The  paragraph  alluded  to  in  hi9  letter  is  as  follows : 

41  On  the  preface  to  the  first  number  (of  his  Novae  Plantarum  NoVje 
Hoi  land  iai  specimen)  the  author  expresses  his  gratitude  to  two  gentle- 
men who  have  been  instrumental  to  the  publication  of  his  work.  4 His 
evulgatis,*  See.  Time  and  circumstances , probably,  prevented  M.  Labil- 
lardfere  from  making  the  acknowledgments  that  were  due  in  another 
quarter ; for  we  know  that  vboth  for  the  appearance  of  the  journal  of 
his  voyage,  and  whatever  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  scientific  re- 
searches made  on  that  expedition,  tbe  public  are  entirely  indebted  to 
' the  disinterested  liberality  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  wlm 

• having  obtained  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  author,  that  had  fallen 
by  the  chance  of  war  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  soon  after  {in 
1791)  transmitted  the  whole  collection,  consisting  of  more  than 

. twenty  large  cases,  to  the  original  owner  in  Parti/' 

Labillar dihe  to  Messrs.  Konig  and  Sims , Editors  of  the  Jjuuds  qf 
? * Botany . /fcrts,  June  i 6/A,  1807. 

v Gentlemen, 

> In  your  account  of  my  work  on  the  plants  of  New  Holland,  pub* 

• lished  in  your  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  2,  p.  368,  you  have  given  an 
- interpretation  of  a passage  in  the  preface  of  that  work,  so  very  foreign 
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to the  meaning,  that  I should  have  supposed  a careful  perusal  of  it 
would  have  conveyed,  that  I have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  my 
explanation*  The  passage  Here  alluded  to  is  as  follows : “ Hisevul* 

gatis,  si  quid  boni  consequitur  in  sciemiae  emolumentum,  qon  taceam 
prodita  haec  non  fuisse  in  Iuccns,  si  mihi  defecissent  beueficia  Illustris- 
*imi  D.  Chaptaf,  dum  erat  minister  rerum  internarum,  eminent  is- 
simique  D.  de  Champagny,  ejusdem  successoris.”  The  whole  mean* 
ing  of  this  passage  is,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  undertaken  so  costly  a*  work  at  my  own  private  etfpence*  That 
1 did  not  repeat  here,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
illustrious  President  of  t^ejloyal  Society  of  London,  my  collection 
had  been  for  ever  lost  to  n|e,  was  because  I had  already  made  this  ac- 
knowledgment in  my  Voyage  d la  Recherche  de  La  Pkrouse , a work  of 
much  more  extensive  circulation  than  the  one  1 am  now  publishing  on 
the  plants  of  New  Holland  can  possibly  be. 

That  candour  which  pervades  the  whole  of  your  journal  is  to  me  a 
sufficient  security  that  you  will  insert  this  explanation  in  a future  num- 
ber. You  may  be  assured  that  nobody  entertains  a. Higher  respect  for,  - 

. or  more  grateful  sense  of  the  obligations  due  to,  Sir  Joseph  Backs  than 

I dq.  ,,  , , » „ r 

• ' Accept,  Gentlemen,  the  acknowledgment  of  my  most  distinguished 

consideration.'!  • *•  ' '"'Vm  * • 1 & 

* Labi liard i'e r V,  de  VhntUltte  de  Trances*' 

• ...  *»  : 1 _ *•  *■>  ' ’•  : s'  .Hvi-ft’  '( 

' • » • S.  The  seeds  of  Embolhrium  tinclrmum  ( N.  Hull . »PI  5 Sp.  pv  M . 
tab.  42  &43.)  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Von  Diemen’s 
Inland,  may  hereafter  become  an  object  of  great  importance  in*  tom* 

• merer.  If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion',  do  me  the  favour,  to  make 
mention  of  them  in  your  journal,  that  traders  may  be  induced  to  pay 

' that  attention  to  them  which  they  deserve.  - 
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* 1 April  Bth,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  officers  and  ar- 
tillery-men were  suffered  to  leave  the  fort,  followed  by  nearly  the 
♦whole  -of  the  regiment,  who  quietly  marched  out,  grounding  their 
»arms  as  they  passed  the  fosse.  These  were  conducted  into  the  city  of 
‘VaJette,  and  lodged  under  a strong  guard.  % It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  the:  surrender  of  so : large  a body  of  men, 
independently  of  the  desertions  which  had  daily  taken  place,  the  gates 
of  Ricaxcli  were  still  dosed.  Ih  fact  it  appeared,  that  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  the  most  desperate  of  fhfr  mutineers  yet  remained,  resolved 
to  perish  in  the  fort.  How  it  happened  that  so  few  were  suffered  to 
hold  out,  when  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  voluntarily  surrendered,  is  a 
• question  that  requires  explanation.  - I have  heard  at  said,  and  proba- 
bly>M*h  truth,  that  the  ringleaders,  otv  the  failure  of  their  last  threat 
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(©  procure  favourable  conditions,  permitted  the  coittmissioued  and 
non-commissioned  officers  to  depart,  together  with  the  artillery  men, 
and  all  the  privates  of  their  own  regiment  who  seemed  most  inclined 
to  oppose  them  ;*  but  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  almost  every ' 
man  in  the  fort  took  an  individual  resolution,  and  the  opportunity  at' 
escaping  was  lost  to  none,  except  to  those  whose  activity  in  the  mutiny- 
had  been  such  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  pardon.  'Even  of  these 
▼eral  came  out  with  their  comrades,  no  doubt  hoping  to  cloak  them-- 
selves  under  cover  of  the  multitude.  After  this  the  affair  was  consi- 
dered income  measure  at  an  end,  and  the  fort  already  In  our  power. 
Yet  not  so,  for  the  fortress,  though  it  presented  to  the  eye  the  gloomy ' 
spectacle  of  an  abandoned  post,  was  still  occupied  by  a few  ruffians, 
who  seemed  to  glory  in  the  awful  event  of  an  expected  explosion! 
They  were  therefore  allowed  quietly  to  retain  possession  a few  davs-' 
longer,  during  which  time  all  further  exertion^  were  confined  to  tnc~ 
Sole  object  of  preventing  their  escape. 

In  this  interval  court  inartials  were  immediately  established,  to* 
bring  to  punishment  the  instigators  of  this  extraordinaqr  mutiny. - 
Twenty-five  of  the  principals  were  therefore  selected,  condemned  by  • 
the  court  to  die,  and  instantly  earned  to  the  place  of  execution.  I • 
may  here  be  allowed  to  remark  the  extreme  inveteracy  the  populace 
of  Malta  evinced  on  this  occasion  against  these  deluded  men,  who, 
whilst  conducted  to  the  main  guard,  were  with  difficulty  saved  by  the. 
military  from  the  rage  of  the  mob.  Even  the  women  also  Fell  upon: 
them  with  stones,  and  one  poor  wretch  exhibited  at  the  gallows  a mark 
of  their  fury  in  a dreadful  bruize  he  had  received  in  his  eye,  which* 
rendered  his  countenance  more  peculiarly  horrid  at  the  moment  oTltfis 
• sufferings.  To  this  conduct  the  Maltese  might  have  been  urged  by*: 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  British  government,  though  it  was,  with  far 
more  probability,  the  ebullition  only  Qp-theic  old  rooted  enmity- to  the1- 
jurks.  The  execution  was  an  awful  scene.  All  the  regiments  of  the: 

garrison 


• At  this  time  it  doubtless  became  a matter  of  policy  in  the  ringleaders  to 
gratify  the  too  apparent  wishes  of  a numerous  party,  who,  already  suffering  the. 
horrors  of  famine,  might  perhaps  have  been  urged  by  a longer  delay,  to  force  a 
compliance  with  the  impetuosity  of  the©*  necessities.  A friend  of  mine,  who  was 
admirably  posted  to  observe  ah  their  movements  in  the  fort,  by  means  of  a good 1 
telescope,  related  to  me  the  following  feet,  as  a proof  of  the  distress,  to  which, 
they  seemed  reduced  for  wapt  of  provisions.  This  tpok  olape  in  the  en*ip£. 
previous  to  the  surrender  of  so  large  a body  9^  ^ above-mentioned^  Ml, 

observed,'’  said  he,  “ a fellow  crawling  on  all-fours  with  the  utmost  caution,*  in 
one  of  the  embrazures  of  a bastion  towards  the  south-east,  facing  the  British : 
troops  who  blockaded  the  fort  on  the  land  side.  So  much  circumspection  and: 
privacy  in  his  motions  excited  my  curiosity.  J eagerly  watched  him;  my  eye. 
was  constantly  fixed  upoq  him*  naturally  expecting  he  was  about  to  level  bis, 
piece,  at  some  unfortunate  officer  or  soldier  of  our  party  who  might  *be  strag*  ’ 
gling,  as  was  often  the  case,  too  near  the  glacis  of  Ricazoh.  At  last  he  suddenly ; 
sprang  forward,  and  to  my  astonishment  seized  hold  of  a pigeon,  which,  it  ap- » 
pears,  he  had  been  watching  for  appje  minqtea.  This  he  tud  under  hip  jgpket, ; 
retired  a few  paces  to  see  if  he  w,erte  observed  by  any  of  his.comrodgs^  then , 
hastily  twisted  off  the  neck  <?f  the  bird,  and  seemed  to  devour  It,  even  in  that 
state,  with  the  appetite  of  a vulterel*1 
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garrison  and  the  provincial  corps  of  Maltese  were  early  assembled* 
within  the  lines  of  Floriana.  A gallows  was  erected  in  the  centre* t 
to  hang  ten  of  these  fellows  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  o & 
the  officers  and  artillery-man.  The  remaining  fifteen  were  to  be  she*,. » 
Ope  of  these  last  was,  however,  reprieved  just  before  the  signal  was. 
made  for  their  execution,  by  the  intercession  of  an  officer,  to  whose, 
family  he  had  been  particularly  kind  and  attentive  during  their  latat 
frightful  captivity  in  the  fort.  ■ For  some  time  previous  to  their  last 
moments  some  catholic  priests  were  Jong  active  in  endeavouring 
to  inspire  them  all  with  a proper  sense  of  their  situation,  hut  in  vain  ^ 
death  seemed  to  have  no  terrors  to  them,  nor  hope  of  futurity  a pre- 
sent consolation ! They  suffered  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  American- 
savage — they  tightened  the  ropes  round  each  others. neck a-^bla$pheme<i 
with  horrid  imprecations — danced  on  the  scaffold — scorned — derided' 
-r-and.spat  with  contempt  on  all  around  them;  bent  upon  a barbarous! 
display  of  indifference  to  the  punishment  that  awaited  then).  Thus; 
died  ten  of  the  ringleaders  on  the  gallows,  evincing  in  their  last  mo- 
ments not  a spark  of  human  feeling,  except  in  a farewel  kiss  which 
they  mutually,  exchanged. . The  remainder  were  shot;  but  the  cir-‘ 
cumsianoes  that  attended  their  . execution  were  unusual,  and  de- 
serve  to.  he  mentioned.  These  poor  fellows  were  stationed  in  very* 
open  files  on  each  side  of  the  gallows,  their  eyes  uncovered,  in  fronts 
and  nearly  forty  yards, distant  from  the  division  of  soldiers  who  were 
appointed  to  .fire  upon  them.  .On  the  first  volley  three  or  four  only! 
dropped,  though  several  were  slightly  wounded:  after  the  second  fire^ 
two  of.  the  culprits, . unable;  to  endure  any  longer  the  horror  of  their* 
situation,  ran  away  towards  the  fortifications,  and  a scene  of  the  ut« 
most  confusion  ensued.  One  of  them  in  his  way  flung  himself  for*.- 
ward  several  times  with  an  attempt  to  strike  his  head  against  a>  large 
stone,  which  had  formerly  been  placed  there  as  the  tomb  of  a former 
mutineer*  but  be  failed  in  bis  object  of.  destroying  himself,  and  again, 
fled,  unhurt  by  a single  shot  of  the  number  that  were  levelled  at  him. 
By  this  time  soldiers  from  all  sides  pursued  the  fugitives,  firing  at  them 
confusedly  ;the  mob  closed,  and  toine  it  appeared  the  greatest  miracle 
that  two  of  the  populace  only  were  wounded  in  the  disorder.  The 
two  sufferers  who  had  caused  it,  amidst  a shower  of  shot,  threw  them-, 
selves  over  the  ramparts,  50  feet  high,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  by 
their  fall.  The  remaining  culprits  were  forgotten  for  the  moment; 
numbers  of  them  still  lay  bleeding  in  the  agony  of  their  wounds;  nor 
were  they  finally  dispatched  till  shot  through  and  through  at  the  mu*-, 
zleoC  the  musket.  I grant  their  sentence  was  just,  and  that  many! 
may  be  found  who  defend  the  manner  of  rendering  this  public  exam- 
ple more  impressive  to  the  multitude;  but  1 maintain  it  was  neither  a* 
jgilitary  nor  a manly  act,  and  a severe  reflection  on  the  boasted  huma- 
nity of  the  British  nation:  and,  notwithstanding  the  justice  of  their 
condemnation,  lam  well  convinced,  that  a little  less  indifference  jjo  r. 
their  sufferings  would  have  had  no  bad  effect  upon  the  spectators,* 
whilst  it  would  have  displayed  to  them  the  superior  feelings  of  bene- 
volence,  which  form  so  striking  a Irbil  in  the  £ngli${i  character.;’,  Fc£* 

^example, 
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example,  these  poor  wretches,  when  about  to  aufifer  the  due  punish-- 
meat  of  their  crime,  were  detained  nearly  two  hours  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  by  priests  whose  language  they  did  not  undersand,*  and' 
suffering  during  tikis  protracted  period  the  horror  which  their  situation 
joust  naturally  have  inspired.  Several  made  signs  for  a little  water,' 
but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  wish,  though  one  of  them,  who  spoke 
'aliule  Italian,  kept  continually  crying  out,  “ 0 signori  !->-acqua — <w£-t 
non  ! datemi  poco  di  acqua !”  (Oh!,  gentlemen!  a little  water— 

• pray,  gentlemen,  give  me  a little  water!)  1 allow  that  these  fellows' 
were  condemned  villains;  but  surely  a drop  of  water  would  cost  no 
more  than  the  priest's  blessing ! - * '**■:* 

We  must  now  return  to  Ricazoli,  which  we  still  left  occupied  by* 
the  most  desperate  of  the  insurgents.  Since  the  tith  of  April  little  at-  • 
tention  had  been  paid  to  their  situation.  The  General  was  satisfied  in 
preventing  their  escape,  trusting  their  final  reduction  to  the  slow  ope-* 
rations  of  time  and  hunger.  We  occasionally  saw  theur  loitering' 
about  the  fort  in  silent  resignation,  fixing  their  eyes  upon  tlie  nume- 
rous batteries  around,  that  seemed  to  announce  the  approaching  term 
of  their  existence.*  At  other  times,  with  the  inconsistency  of  despair, 
they  danced  and  frolicked  on  the  ramparts,  or  bred  some  random  shots- 
at  the  troops  beneath  them.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  one  of  these  franttc- 
. moments  that  they  threw  two  shells  into  Vallette,  and  discharged  a 
piece  of  artillery  at  St.  Elmo.  This,  was  on  the  evening  of  the  15th«’> 
do  damage  was  done  by  the  shells,  since  they  were  carried  beyond  the 
city,  a circumstance  that  we  owe  to  Gapt.  Fade's  coolness  and  judg- 
ment while  detained  in, Fort  Ricazoli,  who  at  the  risk  of  his  life  had' 
the  presence  of  mind  to  overcharge  the  mortars.  To  prevent,  how- 
ever, a possibility  of  further  mischief,  the  General  was  at:  last  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  ordering  an  assault.  The  Count  dc  Gieir-: 
moot,  a French  emigrant,  and  Lieutenant  in  Froberg's  regiment,  with’ 
about  forty  or.tifty  volunteers  from  this  corps,  who  were  anxious  by  • 
this  effort  to  prove  their  loyalty,  proceeded  before  day-break  the  next  * 
morning  to  the  attack.  They  sealed  the  walls  without  opposition, 
surprized  the  centinel,.  made  themselves  masters  of  alt  the  posts  and* 
two  prisoners  without  any  loss.  In  fact,  there  were  lew  to  oppose 
them,  and  those  few  were  eager  only  to  escape  to. the  magazines,  which* 
they  had  invariably  declared  to  be  the  spot  where  they  would  ternru-* 
nate  them  lives;  but,  previous  to  escaping  to  this  their  last  retreat, 
they  again  fired  four  mortars  on  the  city,  though  fortunately  without 
effect.  Here,  therefore,  they  made  their  last  stand,  barricaded  the 
entrance  of  the  magazine  with  heitps  of  grape-shot,  and  kept  a mutch 


m It  should  here  be  recollected,  that  the  routineers  were  all  Greeks  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  $ame  thing,  Bulgarians,  who  profess  the  Greek  religion;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  these  men  are  taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  an  enmity  to 
the  doctrines  and  persons  of  the  catholics.  Of  this  the  priests  who  attended 
them  had  a proof,  in  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  Which  they  were  treated. 

In  Malta  there  are  always  several  Greek  papas,  or  ministers,  and  therefore:  it  i*’ 
a little  surprising  that  some  of  these  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  culprits  ia  , 
their  last  moments. 
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constant  readiness  to  blow  up  the  plate  in  case  the  Soldiers  advanced* 
tp  them.  An  English  guard  of  sixty  or  seventy  men  and  two  or  three 
officers  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  fort,  and  on  Sunday  the  Jtllh  of  v 
April,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  this  resolute  handful  of  rouri-4 
neers  made  good  their  threats,  when  their  provision  failed  them,  and* 
blew  up  the  grand  magazine,  containing  no  less  than  six  hundred  bar-' 
rels  of  gunpowder!  The  Shock  of  this  dreadful  explosion  did  con- * 
siderable  damage  to  the  windows  throughout  the  cities  of  Vallette  and" 
Vittoriosa;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  extensive  ruin  three  sen-  , 
tinels  only  put  of  the  guard  lost  their  lives,  since,  by  the  construction 
of  the  magazine,  the  explosion  burst  towards  the  sea,  levelling  in  it*s- 
course  the  fortifications  that  opposed  it.  What  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  escaped,  and  two  days  after,  four  * 
of  them  were  taken  up  and  hanged.  Information  was  likewise  receiv- 
cd  of  the  remainder  of  {he  gang,  apd  it  was  hourly  expected  they 
would  be  seized. 

So  far,  Mr.  Editor,  this  narrative,  I believe,  may  be  relied  upon- 
for- its  accuracy.  What  has  since  taken  place  the  writer  of  it  has  had: 
no  opportunity  of  learning,  as  he  sailed  for  England  before  the  enqui-- . 
ries  that  were  made  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary- 
mutiny  had  transpired.  This  he  regyets ; however,  he  can  assure  you* 
he  has  heard  it  affirmed  by  a gentleman  in  a high  official  situation,  as  - 
well  as  by  others,  that  in  the  mode  employed  in  raising  Froberg’s  re- 
giment several  unjust  measures  had  been  adopted,  and  promises  made 
to  these  ignorant  deluded  men,  which  were  neither  attended  to  nor^ 
performed.  He  has  also  heard  it  said  from  officeis  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  accurately  several  particulars  on  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  that  the  articles  of  war  had  never  been  read  or  explained  to- 
the  regiment,  and  consequently  that  it  was  not  regularly  subject  tp  the 
penalties  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Of  this  we  cannot  at  present  form  any 
accurate  opinion,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  just  *to  do  -so  without  suffi- 
cient information.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  The  last  mo- 
ments of  the  ringleaders  were  peculiarly  impressive;  and  .though 
their  indifference  to  death  may  be  denominated  desperation,  it  appear- 
ed to  evince  a bravery  inseparable  from  that  inward  sentiment* which 
consoles  a m-m  for  his  sufferings — a self  conviction  in  the  goodness  of 
bis  cause.  * ‘ : 

. . Yotir’s,  8cc.  R.  * 

Conway,  — , 1807.  • f 

> . ' • r 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A MANUSCRIPT  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTIES  OF  GLOUCESTER,  WORCESTER,  SALOP,  HERE- 
FORD, AND  MON  MOUTH.  ’ ‘ * ’ 

i * a . • 

By  a gentleman  of  Literary  eminence — < on (i/wed . I 

*'  Passing  a low  flat  country  to  the  third  mile  from  Tewkesbury,  we 
stopped  at  some  rising  ground  above  the  priory  and  village  of  Deer- 
hurst,  the  ruins  ot  which  appeared  to  be  immaterial.  We  caught  a 

pleasing 
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.pleasing  view  of  the  Severn  and  extensive  meadows,  but  the  Cotes- 
wold  and  Malvern  mountains  bounding  the  landscape  on  either  side, 
are  the  more  interesting  objects. 

, About  a mile  before  we  arrived  at  Tewkesbury  we  first  saw  the 
•abbey  church,  the  whole  length  of  which  breaks  majestically,  and  at 
once,  upon  the  sight.  On  the  left,  we  were  shewn  the  field  in  which 
-the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Red  Rose,  was 
• fought  in  1472.  ' The  effusion  of  blood  is  said  to  have  been  even  more 
. terrible  than  during  those  disastrous  tiiues ; and  it  is  melancholy  to  re* 
fleet,  what  rage  and  animosity  inHaiued  both  parties  as  the  contest  , 
drew  near  to  a conclusion.'  The  loss  of  the  day  is  attributed  to  the 
want  of  courage,  or  of  fidelity,  of  Lord  Wenlok  (the  former  friend  of 
. Edward  the  fourth)  who,  refusing  to  lead  ou  Ids  troops  when  command-* 

. ed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  that  exasperated  general  struck  him  with 
, his  battle-axe  from  his  horse,  and  he  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Contiguous 
1 graves  now  contain  their  ashes.  The  old  chroniclers,  Hall  and  Ho- 
■ Hushed,  have  related  the  march  of  either  army,  and  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  this  battle,  with  the  accuracy  of  a modern  gazette.  Id 
the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are  spacious,.,  there  is  im  appearance  of 
much  neatness  and  convenience.  A gateway  and  adjoining  house  now 
. exhibit  the  few  vestiges  of  the  once  sumptuous  abbey,  excepting  the 
church,  which  is  entire,  and  of  Saxon  original.  The  great  west  win- 
dow, with  the  naye  and  tower,  are  ail  of  that  style,, as  confined  to  the  ; 
early  Norman  reigns,  but  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  on  the  tower  and 
rthe  western  front,  added  about  a century  ago,,  are  small  and  dispro- 
portiooate.  Of  the  former  the  shape  and  height  are  remarkable,  for 
the  jambs  are  composed  of  many  circular  pilasters,  which  dilate  and 
. 'are  continued  in  the  arch  above  the  capitals.  A round  the  choir  are 
the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  partizans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who 
.were  slain  in  that  decisive  battle,  or  suffered  public  execution  after  iu 
In  the  windows  is  a series  of  eight  portraits  of  the  Clares  and  De§~ 
pensers,  Eads  of  Gloucester,  the  patrons  of  the  monastery,  in  stained 
glass,  invested  in  their  tabards  of  arms.  The  whole  of  the  choir  was 
-rebuilt  upon  (he Saxon  foundations  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  their 
. successors,  the  Beauchamps,  early  in  the  reign  of  Heury  sixth,  and  is 
of  light  gothic,  having  a termination  which  forms  a part  of  an  octa- 
. gorv.  The  canopied  tomb  of  alabaster,  which  is  a memorial  of  Hugh 
U Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  third  of  that  name  and  his 
. .Countess,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third,  is  very  erro- 
neously attributed  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  circumstance  is 
; ascertained  not  only  by  the  style  of  the  monument,  which  is  anterior, 

. but  by  the  armorial  ensigns  which  In  passed  ages,  when  they  were  va- 
. Iped  and  understood,  were  as  seldom  usurped  as  misapplied. > A ’sur* 
Mcoat  of  arms,  long  obscured,  authenticates  another  effigy,  denomi- 
nated by  the  sextons  the  44  King-uiaking  Earl  of  Warwick/*  to  be  in 


fact  Edmund  Baron  Despencer,  a liero  in  the  field  of  Poitiers,  who 
died  Jp  1375.  It,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  that  age  of  a statue 
as  large  as  life,  sculptured  all  round.  Every  part  is  yet  perfect,  ex- 
-c^ptiug  the  rowels  of  the  spurs,  which  demonstrated  knighthood. 

'v  ‘ ' ‘ ' * ~ & 


:'v* 
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-It  appears  small,  from  being  placed  above  a lofty  sepulchral  chapel, 
find  had  formerly  a rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work.  The  large  blue 
slab  which  is  shewn  as  protecting  tl>e  remains  of  the  valiant  Prinoe 
-Edward,  so  injuriously  treated  by  his  victorious  competitors,  retains 
'too  indication  of  its  pretensions.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  probably 
*the  grave  of  one  of  the  founder's  family,  robbed  of  its  fine  brasses. 
’For*  the  plot  of  ground  once  inclosed  by  the  cloisters  we  might  have 
• searched  in  vain,  but  for  the  rich  gothic  panneling  of  one  of  the 
angles  adjoining  to  the  south  aisle,  which,  however  rudely  mutilated, 
still  claims  a comparison  in  point  df  workmanship  with  those  at 
Gloucester.  In  the  stalls  at  the  high  alur,  the  roofs  of  the  oratories, 
and  the  sepulchral  canopies,  specimens  of  the  most  exuberant  gothic 
•foliage  may  be  observed.  They  are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
•heavy  simplicity  of  the  nave,  which  within  a few  years  was  deformed 
by  pews  of  most  irregular  shape  and  position.  A very  grand  effect  is 
produced  by  their  removal,  and  other  judicious  alterations.'  The 
tower  is  very  lofty,  and,  according  to  the  abbey  chronicles,  was  once 
'iinisJted  by  a wooden  spire,  covered  with  lead,,  similar  to  that  which 
lately  remained  on  the  cathedral  of  Hereford.  The  more  noticeable 
part  of  its  architecture  are  arcades  inserted  into  the  walls,  some  of 
which  are  intersected  in  their  centers,  after  a mode  introduced  soon 
after  the  conquest.  The  towers  in  the  facade  of  the  abbey  of  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  have  the  same  ornament,  and  are  probably  contempo- 
rary. 

From  Tewkesbury  we  passed  through  the  pleasant  villages  of  the 
Mythe  and  Twyning;  and  after  ascending  the  hill  through  a long 
green  alley  amongst  trees,  many  picturesque  reaches  both  of  the  Se- 
vern and  Warwickshire  Avou  were  open  to  the  view,  and  pleasingly 
'relieved  the  sameness  of  wide  meadow  grounds.  The  country  then 
•continues  for  many  miles  fiat  and  uninteresting,  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  Malvern  hills,  which  now  form  a side  skreen-of  great  height. 

, The  cupola  of  Upton  and  the  'neat  village  of  Severn  Stoke  afford-. 4 
pleasiug  variety.  Upon  the  Severn  the  views  are  occasionally  beauti- 
ful and  romantic,  from  its  deep  winding  banks,  which  are  varied  from 
•Verdant  meadow  to  shrubby  woodland.  The  Maine,  as  it  approaches 
to  Wirtzburg,  in  Franconia,  has  very  semilar  confines*.  '.•••* 

Rising  ground  about  the  last  mile  shews  the  south  side  of  the  city 
1 oF  Worcester,  with  the  cathedral  and  spire  of  St*  Andrew’s  in  the 
‘centre  above  the  river,  crowning  a red  cliff,  and  assuming  the  digni- 
* fied  air  of  o provincial  city.  • ' " v • ..*» 

The  cathedral  has  no  area  from  the  town,  hut  Ts  closely  crowded 
With  buildings,  from  which  circumstance  the  distant  prospect  is  the 
nrure  eligible.'  Its  elevated  site  places  it  advantageously  in  every-viefcr 
of  the  city,  but  particularly  from  the  south  side.  Saracenic,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  that  species  ol  Norman  architecture  introduced 
after  the  first  crusades,  marks  both  the  plan  and  embellishments  of 
this  structure.  In  the  nave  each  row  of  arches  has  the  clustered 
moulding;  above  them  are  as  many  open  arcades,  with  lancet  heads, 
and  supported  by  insulated  columns,  with  flourished  capitals,^  a mode 
2'  evidently 
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Evidently  Improved  from  the  open  stone  galleries  of  the  Saxons  and 
their  immediate  successors,  to  a state  extremely  light  and  airy.  Thft 
adaptation,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  observable  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  instances,  obtained  much  during  the 
reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards,  and-  continued,  at  least,  to  the 
Close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  choir  and  the  double  transept 
are  less  ornamented,  and  the  lightness  of  the  pillars,  which  serve  as 
mullions  to  the  windows,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  shafts,  in* 
deed,  would  appear  disproportionately  slender  and  tall,  but  for  a fil- 
let which  divides  them,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a capital. 

: To  gain  a complete  idea  of  the  exquisite  symmetry  produced  by 
the  colonnade  of  the  nave,  the  best  station  is  under  the  great  western 
window,  from  whence  the  whole  is  thrown  into  perspective,  and 
proves  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  early  Gothic  school.  Much  has 
been  gained  in  point  of  effect  by  the  restorations  which  have  been 
lately  made  to  the  whole  interna!  structure,  and  by  which  a pervading 
style,  simple  and  uniform,  communicates  an  immediate  satisfaction 
even  to  the  least  discriminating  mind.  We  can  then  examine  the 
afthitecture,  and  perceive  the  correspondence  of  every  part,  without 
the  distraction  of  gaudy  masses  of  colour  and  exuberant  decoration 
heaped  together,  as  in  many  foreign  churches. 

The  old  chapter-house,  a decagon,  supported  by  a central  column, 
like  those  at  Salisbury  and  York,  is  now  a well- furnished  library,  in 
wliifch  we  were  shewn  a MS.  containing  the  antiphonal  services  for- 
merly used  by  the  monks,  written  in  score,  and  probably  soon  after 
the  invention  of  musical  points  in'ltaly  by  Aretino.  •’ 

-r;This  fabric,  first  raised  in  1224,  was  very  generally  repaired  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  tower,  whicH  is 
handsome,  with  the  refectory cloisters  and  the  whole  roof  were 
added  or  renewed.  The  sepulchral  chapel  of  prince  Arthur  has  all 
the  cognizances  and  other  ornaments  which  are  seen  so  profusely  scat- 
tered an  his  father’s  mausoleum  at  Westminster,  and  the  same  artist 
inay  have  furnished  a design  for  both.  * : 

To  the  monument  of  bishop  Hough,  memorable  for  his  patriotic 
opposition  to  the  mandate  of  James  the  second,  the  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur will  be  readily  directed.  Rysbrach,  in  his  principal  figures,  was 
usually  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  attitudes,  ’ and  eminently  so  in  this 
ii&stance.*  ’He  was  no  follower  of  the  antique,  but  like  other  artists  of 
the'  French  school,  aimed  at  imparting  an  air  of  real  life,  by  throwing 
all  his  figures  into  theatrical  postures.  In  his  most  admirea  sculptures 
hi  Westminster  Abbey  there  are  frequent  attempts  to  embody  meta- 
physical ideas,  and  a dramatic  action  is  given  to  his  groupes.  His 
accompaniments  are  therefore  seldom  detached  from  the  chief  figure, 
as  on  many  modern  monuments,  and  he  never  neglected  the  minutest 
timimstanceof  correct  drapery. 

‘From  the  new  bridge  built  by  G Wynne,  the  plan  of  which  is  de- 
servedly admired,  we  had  a view  of  the  western  fagade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, upon  which  and  the  transepts  ate  crouded  many  low  spires*  too 
forge  and  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  for  pinnacles.  They  have  in  every 
* Vol.  II.  3 N respect 
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respect  the  inferiority  of  modern  restoration.  The  contrast  with  that 
of  St.  Andrew’s  church,  the  most  celebrated  attempt  in  our  days  in 
that  species  of  aerial  architecture,  and  the  work  of  an  uneducated 
mason,  produces  an  unpleasing  effect.  The  outline  of  the  whole  is 
harsh,  because  so  multiplied  into  sharp  points,  and  the  admiration 
which  might  be  due  to  St.  Andrew's  as  a single  object  is  lessened  by 
the  sameness  of  accompaniment. 

• • i * _ _ 

The  Severn  is  here  wide  and  transparent,  winding  under  a high 
bank  of  red  sand  stone,  upon  which  the  castle  and  monastery  once 
stood.  The.city  of  Worcester  is  larger  than  most  of  our  county  capi- 
tals, and  is  busy  or  elegant  from  great  provincial  resort.  Some  of  the 
Streets  are  regular,  and  the  public  buildings  have  an  air  of  magnifi- 
cence as  to  their  scale.-  Our  frugal  ancestors  were  strangers  to  the 
elegancies  of  modern  life;  and  before  commerce  had  laid  open  to  us 
the  luxuries  of  the  East,  neither  porcelain  nor  any  kind  of  ornamented 
pottery  were  in  common  use.  Late  in  the  last  century  manufactories 
were  established  at  Dresden  and  at  Seve,  which  rivalled  in  embel- 
lishment, if  not  in  other  qualities,  the  invention  of  the  Chinese.  The 
first  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  is  now  discontinued ; the  second,  at 
Worcester,  still  flourishes,  and  varies  articles  are  exhibited  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  not  only  for  elegance  and  variety  of  design, 
' but  for  delicacy  and  correctness  of  execution.  We  were  at  first  con- 
tent to  follow,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  the  invention  of  the 
Chinese.  In  a happy  hour,  the  genius  of  Wcdgewood  aimed  at  the 
more  classic  models  of  the  antique,  and  in  that  exquisite  art,  for 
which  the  Etruscans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  of  Samos,  we  now 
approach  as  nearly  to  that  second  school  as  they  did  to  the  original  in- 
ventors. . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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. To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

Sir,  ... 

WILL  you  permk  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  elegant 
and  useful  Miscellany,  to  request  from  some  of  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Malthus’s  opinions,  an  answer  to  the  following  questions.  I ask  them 
for. my. own  information;  but  I think  the  answers  might  contribute  to 
ibrow^totoe  light  on  that  important  discussion. 

1st.  Will  Mr.  M.  deny  that  vast  tracts  of  land  on  this  globe,  even 
in  this  agricultural  country,  remain  totally  uncultivated ; and  that  the 
Apest  countries  in  Europe  alone,  such  as  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
v«*t  empire  of  Russia,  lor  instance,  however  luxuriant  the  vegetation, 
remain  comparatively  thinly  peopled,  and  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
if  at  all?  • • • .it  . 

2d.  If  he  do  not  deny  it,  will  he  maintain  that,  taking  the  world, 
throughout^  it  already  contains  more  people  than  it  can  bear  food  to 

support? 
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-support?  and  as  long  as  there  reniains  so  many  vacancies  to  fill  tip, 
Shrill  lie  deny  that  emigration , which;  Providence  seems  c to  have  ap- 
pointed the  bees  to  teach  us,  and  to  which  we  must  resolve  our- 
selves whenever  we  can  live,  or  live  agreeably,  no  longer  on  our  na- 
tive, soil,  is  much  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  the  philanthropist  than 
what  Mr.  M.  calls  moral  restraint?  , , . „ 

3d.  Can  that  restraint  be  called  moral  w hich  is  in  direct  contra^ 

• * * • 

diction  with  the  first  law  of  the  Creator,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth , and  subdue  </,  and  which,  taking  man  as  he  is, 
must  become  a source  of  mischief  not  to  be  calculated? 

4th.  Granting,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  earth  is  unequal  to  the 
task  of  affording  subsistence  to  its  inhabitants,  does  noj  Mr.  M.  him- 
self admit  that  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  has  already  appointed 
qhecks  to  an  overflowing  population — wars,  epidemical  disorders, 
infantile  diseases,  See.  and  these  checks  having  hitherto  effected  their 
purpose,  is  it  not  premature  to  seek  for  new  ones  ? or  shall  we  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser  than  God,  by  appointing  some  in  addition,  more  effi- 
cacious in  our  opinion,  but  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  take  from 
the  poor  the  only  enjoyment  left  to  them?  ' ~ • 

5th.  Have  the  admirers  of.  Mr.  M.’s  opinions  well  pondered  the 
utility  of  an  abundant  population,  even  clamorous  for  Subsistence,  as 
a check  also  perhaps  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  rich?  and  are  then  the  rich  alone  to  sway  the  earth? 

6th.  As  a clergyman,  has  Mr.  M,  well  considered  .the  pleasing 
‘idea  of  souls  created  for  eternal  happiness,  even  though  they  should 
be  early  cut  off,  or  long  suffer  in  this  lower  world?  • 

I have  no  intention  to  cavil;  but  f firmly  believe  that  $m  answer  to 
these  questions  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers, 
and  especially  to  a constant  one, 

M.  S, 
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THE  investigation  of  an  author's  imitations,  if  not  in  the 
highest  degree  profitable,  is  at  least  always  curious;  and  in  such  a 
poet  as  Gray,  whose  learning  was  extensive*,  and  ‘ whose  talent,*,  as 
Aikin  has,  with  great  propriety,  observed,  ‘ it  was,  to  gather,  from 
all  parts  of  his  multifarious  reading,  images,  and  even  expressions, 
that  struck  him  as  poetical,'  must  be  peculiarly  interesting.  • It  is, 
therefore,  my  intention,  to  lay  before  the  public,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Athenaeum,  some  of  the  more  known 
productions  of  Gray;  noticing  such  imitations  as  I have  been  able  to 
collect  among  our  own  poets,  or  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  Italian  language,  I have  not  been  able  tu  pursue  my 
search  thither,  though  I suspect  ample  game  might  be  started  in  the 
coverts  of  Petrarch.  Gray  considered  himself  as  licensed  on  all 

» 


I have 
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I have  noted  the  passages  to  which  he  has  himself  owned  h«  obit* 
gation,  and  such,  likewise,  as  I have  found  mentioned  elsewhere 
These  I have  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

I have  likewise  inserted,  here  and  there,  such  brief  observations  as 
appeared  to  me  to  the  point,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  have  not  been 
made  by  any  of  the  editors  or  commentators  of  Gray. 

* O imitatores!  servum  pecus!’  said  Horace,  contemplating  the 
poets  of  his  own  time;  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stigmatize  all 
imitators,  as  a servile  herd  appears,  I think,  from  what  follows  ; 

. . ‘ Parios  ego  primus  lambos  . 

4 Ostendi  Latio,  numcros  animosq  secutus  , 

f Arcliilochi.’ 

and  yet  he  had  said  just  before,  v 

1 Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps ; 

4 Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede ; — 

f 

nor  does  he,  by  any  means,  consent,  that  his  bays  should  be  clipped 
on  account  of  such  imitation;  , 

‘ Ne  me'  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  omes, 

4 Quod  timui  mutare  modos,  & curniinia  artem.*  ♦ 

But  then  he  himself  furnishes  the  reason,  why  his  imitations  were  pri- 
vileged from  the  charge  of  servility;  he  had  not  strictly  followed  even 
the  measure  and  spirit  of  Archilochus  (the  subject-matter,  and  the 
round  of  expression  he  had  disclaimed  before,  ‘Non  res,  agentia 
verba  LycambeinJ;  he  had  superinduced  Alcaeus,  and  the  masculine 
numbers  of  Sappho ; 

‘ Teraperat  Archilochi  musara  pede  mascula  Sappho, 

4 Temperat  Alcaeus,” 

thus,  in  some  measure  effecting,  that  even  the  learned  feader  should  be 
pleased  with  the  graces  of  Archilochus,  without  immediately  perceiv- 
ing, through  the  artfulness  of  the  disguise,  that  those  graces  were  not 
the  offspring  of  the  poet’s  own  imagination. 

We  may  consider  another  passage  of  Horace,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  which,  though  originally,  indeed,  addressed  to  dramatic 
poets  alone,  is,  I think,  equally  applicable  to  all.  Subjects,  says  he^ 
already  occupied,  shall  become  your  own  property  and  right,  4 Pub* 
lica  materies  privati  juris  erit,’  by  the  observation  or  these  three  rules: 
1.  Do  not  follow , without  deviation , the  plan  of  the  original;  do  not 
tread  exactly  the  same  round : 

* i 

, fc  * 

. ‘si  -v  * 

1 Nec  circa  vilcm  patulumq  moraberis  orbem.’ 

And  this  rule  inay  he  justly  applied  to  episodes,  or,  in  short,  to  any 
long  train  of  images  or  sentiments.  * Every  reader  will  recall  to  mind 

how 


• I liavc  stuck  to  the  common  interpretation ; though  the  gloss  of  Zeunius  is 
ingenious,  and,  I think,  not  (ar-fetchcd. 
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how  judiciously  Virgil  hath  observed  this  rule  in  his  imitations  of  the 
great  poet;  in  his  description  of  the  descent  into  hell,  oTthe  night-ex- 
pedition, of  the  funeral  games,  and  of  the  shield  of  ^Eyeas.  2.  Do 
not  give  the  sentiment  or  the  image , which  you  borrow , word  for  word 
Jrom  your  master , as  a translator  ought; 

*> 

‘ Nec  verbnm  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
* Interpres.’ 

I 

I would  add,  Do  not  give  it  us  in  the  same  connection.  But  here  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  literally  to  translate  from  another  language  is 
much  more  pardonable  than  literally  to  copy  from  your  own ; for,  in 
this  case,  you  mingle  something  from  yourself  (that  which  Horace  in- 
sists on  above)  by  dressing  it  elegantly  in  your  own  language ; where- 
as, otherwise,  you  add  nothing  from  your  own  stock,  but  take,  and 
leave,  the  passage  as  you  found  it.  3.  Do  not  imitate  any  thing  un- 
suitable to  the  nature  oj  your  work ; 

^ • >1 

‘ Nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 
* Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat,  aut  operis  lex.' 

This  surely  is  servile,  to  employ  what  is  unfit  for  your  own  wort, 
merely  because  employed,  very  suitably,  perhaps,  by  your  raastef1. 
Yet  of  this  servility  the  greatest  poets  have  beeu  found  guilty. 

These  few  general  remarks  (Horace's,  not  my  own)  1 thought  it 
proper  to  make,  as  they  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  as  a help,  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  frequent  imitations  of  Gray  are  to  be  considered 
as  servile , and,  consequently,  as  condemned  by  the  most  accurate  of 
critics. 


ODE  ON  THE  SPRINC. 

L.  1 . 4 Lo ! where  the  rosy- bosom'd  hours' — from  Milt.  4 The  graces, 
and  the  rosy-bosom d hours .' — Coraus,  1002. 

3.  * Disclose  the  long-expected  flowers.' — Is  it  not  probable  th*t 
Gray  wrote  ‘ long-expecting?'  A similar  expression  will  be  found  in 
his  friend  West’s  ode,  addressed  lo  himself,  4 On  the  backwardness 
of  the  Spring;' 

• % 

* A plaint  is  heard  from  every  tree, 

4 Each  b uddiug  floweret  cedis  for  thee  / 

of  which  last  line  Gray  says,  * the  exclamation  of  the  flowers  is  bold, 
-but,  1 think,  not  too  bold.'  But  this  1 hazard  as  a mere  conjecture.4! 

L.  5.  ‘ The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat.' — 4 Is  it  for  thee  the  lin- 
net pours  his  throaty — Dope’s  Essay  on  Man , iii.  33. 

L.  8 & seq.  The  image  is  not  uncommon;  yet  1 know  not  whether 
the  concurrence  of  the  whisper  and  the  fragrancy  may  not  authorise 
us  in  saying,  that  Gray  had  in  his  eye  that  beautiful  passage  of  Milt • a 
P.  L.  4-156. 

4 Gentle 

* In  all  editions  of  Gray  tlfet  I have  seen  it  is  “ expecting.” 

Edit* 


©ray’s  imitations.'  [Not. 

* * * Gentle  pales 

4 Fanning  their  odonriferons  wings,  dispense 
4 Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  wnence  they  stole 
4 Those  balmy  spoils.’ 

L.  12.  ‘A  broader,  browner  shade.’ — The  happy  copulation  of 
epithets,  from  Milt,  P.  L.  9-1087, 

4 Highest  woods 

« _ Spread  their  umbrage  broad 

* And  brown  as  evening,’ 


Mason  has  adopted  it  likewise; 


L,.  14. 
JPream ; 


4 Yon  oak,  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
4 Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him.’ — Car  act.  4. 

4 O’er-canopies  the  glade* — from  Shakes  Mid . Night's 

4 A bank, 

4 O’er-canopied  with  luscious  Wood-bine.1 — Gray. 


L.  23,  24.  Aikin  has,  I think,  observed  the  elegance  of  the  epithets 
c peopled’  and  * busy.*  They  are  both,  if  I mistake  not,  from  Pope. 
♦ Peopled,’  as  applied  to  the  insects,  will  be  found,  Ess.  on  Man,  t. 

206.  . 

4 From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass.* 

The  other  is  in  the  second  Iliad,  556.  • ‘ 

- . * * 

4 From  pail  to  pail,  with  busy  murmur,  run 
4 The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  the  sun.** 

Mason  has  the  same  expression,  Caract.  423. 

« Pinions  flntter,  shadows  move, 

4 Busy  rnwmurs  hum  around ; 


:whieh  last  line  of  Mason’s  is  probably  from  Sappho; 

‘ ‘ BotxC.t C ♦ 

*.  ♦ - rtv  b'inoeki  /xoi  * - • 

l » V 

and  still  nearer  is  that  of  Pope,  Imit.  of  Hor.  L.  2.  S.  6-70 — 


4 A hundred  other  men’s  affairs, 

4 like  bees  arc  humming  in  my  ears.’ 


Bo>Go?,  let  the  reader  recollect,  is,  literally,  the  hum  oj a bee . 

L.  24.  4 The  busy  murmur  flows.*  This  line  affords  the  only  ex- 
ample, that  I recollect,  in  our  language,  of  what  the  critics  call 
% elegans  ab  auditu  ad  visum  transition  ’ It  is,  however,,  very  common 
among  the  Greek  poets. 


Sophocles,  CEd.  Tyr.  187,  n*ta»  h x*^«rc<,  literally, 4 the  P«an shines*' 
lb.  473.  EXa.u^*  yaf  rS  n<f»irro;, 

1 Apnatf  QcLVkiTa, 

Pacta  nafvatri.  literally  translated,  4 For,  appearing 
lately  from  the  snowy  Parnassus,  bath  the  sentence  shone  forth.1  9 

And 
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And  Bacchylides,  in  his  elegant  little  fragment  on  Peace,  1.  12. 

IW  tKOt  6'vfAit m Q\tyo»reu.  * , 

« 

4 The  hymns  of  the  youths flow.* 

L.  25.  4 The  insect-youth  is  on  the  wing. — 4 Luditque  favis  emissa 
juventus  * — Virg.  G.  iv.  22. 

L.  27.  4 And  Hoat  amid  the  liquid  noon.*  4 Nare  per  aslatem  li~ 
quidam .’ — Virg.  G.  iv.  59.  Gray. 

L.  29-30.  * Some  shew  their  gaily-gilded  trim 
, 4 Quick-glancing  to  the  sun/. 

Gray  himself  quotes  Milt.  P.  L.  vii-405. 

* Sporting  with  quick  flame, 

4 Shew  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropped  with  gold.* 

.He  probably  had  in  his  eye  too  the  lines  above  cited  from  Pope’s  Iliad, 
and,  perhaps,  that  of  Virgil,  G.  iv.  25. 

— alas  ‘ * 

4 Pandere  ad  astirum  solem.*  ' 

L.  31  Sc  seq.  * To  Contemplation’s  sober  eye,  &c/  * While  insects 

from  the  threshold  preach/  Green  in  the  Grotto;  Dodsley’s  Misc. 
vol.  v.  p.  161. — Gray. 

L;  33.  4 And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly/ — Though  the  op- 
position is  suggested  by  what  immediately  preceded,  yet,  perhaps, 
Pope’s  line  was  ringing  in  the  ears  of  Gray;  4 Of  all  who  blindly 
creep  or  sightless  soar/  * Ess.  on  Man , i.  12. 

L.  36.  4 But  flutter  thro’  life’s  little  day/ — Adopted  by  Mason  in 
his  Elfrida.  Ode  to  Truth,  22. 

* The  poor  worm 

* Shall  prove  her  contest  vain  ; life's  little  day 
4 Shall  pass,  and  she  be  gone.’ 

X*.  48.  • On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flowrr/  4 Insperata  tuae  cum 
veniet  pluma*  superbiae.’  Her.  4 Carm.  x.  2.  This  line,  likewise, 
affords  an  instance  of  a change  of  tense,  from  the  present  to  perfect, 
by  no  means  common  among  our  poets,  though  frequent  with  Virgft 
and  other  Latin  writers. 

4 No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, — 

4 On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown,  , 

4 Thy  9un  is  set  thy  spring  is  gone.' 

Virg.  G.  iii.  548.  4 Praeterea  jam  nee  mutari  pabnla  refertr 

4 Qua?sitaeq  nocent  artes;  cesser e magistri.’ 

• G.  i.  328.  4 Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corused 

4 Fulmina  molitut  dextra ; quo  maxuma  motu 
4 Terra  tremit j fugere  ferae.’ 

* Which 


« ' « 

. • 1 confidently  quote  the  line  thus ; for  what  maa  of  taste  does  not  rise  against 
Bentley’s  trigid  reading,  bruma  l 
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.Which  last  passage  the  Abbe  Delille  thus  excellently  renders: 

4 Dans  cctte  nnit  afFrense,  rnvironn6  dcriain, 

* Le  roi  des  dieux  s’awUc  snr  le  trone  des  aim : 

4 Le  terre  tremble  au  loin  sous  son  tuaitre  qiti  t<nme ; 
r *•*,?'  ' * Les  animoux  ontfui.* 

His  remark  upon  the  passage,  and  Dryden’s  translation  of  it,  are 
equally  just;  4 11  y a dans  le  texte  fugere  ferce.*  J'ai  cm  qu’on  me 
pardonucroit  d’avoir  essay£  de  rendre  la  vivacite  admirable  de  ce 
trait,  produit,  a ce  cpi'ii  me  semble,  par  sa  pr6cision,  k par  le  change- 
ment  du  present  en  parfait.  • Je  suis  etonuc  que  Dryden,  ecrivantdans 
une  langue  plus  hardie  que  la,  ndtre,  ait  dehgurecet  endroit  par  ce  vers 
train  ant  Sc  fi  oid ; , 

*.  4 And  flying  beasts  in  fbrrests  seek  abode/ 

Sotheby,  who  appears  generally  to  have  kept  his  eye  rather  upon 
Delille,  than  Virgil,  closely  follows  him  here;  ‘The  beasts  have 
jied : 

Cray,  similarly,  in  the  Prog,  of  Poesy,  18— 

‘ The  sullen  cares, 

4 And  frantic  passions  hear  thy  soft  controul ; 

* On  Thraeia’s  hills  the  Lord  of  war 
4 Hath  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car/  * ' 


3YNONIMIC  ELUCIDATIONS  CONTINUED. 

Print . Cut . Copper-plate,  Gay,  Etching,  Mezzolinto,  Engraving . 

• • 

All  these  words  are  occasionally  employed  to  denote  an  impression 
taken  off  in  ink,  representing  a drawing  or  a picture. 

Print  is  the  most  general  term:  whether  the  impression  be  from 
wood,  copper,  pewter,  or  marble:  whether  the  delineation  be  traced 
with  a solvent,  a style,  or  a graver;  whether  it  be  stamped  on  linen, 
silk,  or  paper,  the  word  print  is  equally  applicable,  it  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  imprinter e9  to  press  upon,  and  describes  the  one  pror 
cess  common  to  all  these  methods  of  taking  likenesses. 

Cuts  are  impressions  taken  from  blocks  of  wood,  cut  or  carved  for 
that  purpose,  and  are  worked*  off  with  the  letter-press. 

Copper-plates  are  impressions  taken  from  engravings  in  copper ; 
they  require  to  be  worked  alone,  and  that  in  a rolling-press... 

Gays  are  cuts  or  copper-plates,  coloured  over  with  a painting-brush : 
the  appellation  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  stained  cuts  in  .children’s  books, 
which  are  gay  with  many  hues.  . A 

Etchings  are  impressions  of  delineations  traced  by  means  of  a sol- 
vent in  copper,  or  in  marble:  alien  or  aischen  is  to  eat  into,  to  cor- 
rode; it  is  the  intensive  of  the  verb  to  eat . 

Mezzotintos  are  impressions  from  those  copper-plates',  where  the 
middle  lints , or  average  degree  of  illumination,  had  been  traced  me- 
chanically • 
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chanically  by  right  lines  crossing  each  other,  or  the  artist  had  only 
been  employed  to  polish  the  white  spaces  with  the  smooth  end  of  his 
style,  and  to  deepen  the  dark  parts  with  its  pointel,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  extreme  tints. 

Engravings  are  those  prints  which  are  obtained  from  plates  dug  in 
fein-grabcn)  or  indented  by  the  tool ; in  contradistinction  to  those  ob- 
tained from  im bossed  blocks. 

1 Books  with  prints  are  daily  becoming  more  common:  many  forms 
of  instruction  are  greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated  by  the  help  of  de-- 
1 meat  ion.  Cuts  are  more  conveniently  interspersed  with  the  text  of  a 
book  than  engravings.  There  may  be  a something  childish  in  the  taste 
for  gays ; yet  in  works  respecting  botany,  natural  history,  the  costume 
of  different  countries,  or  the  fashions  of  our  own,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, or  impossible,  to  teach  without  colours.  Etchings,  mezzotintos, 
engravings  define  the  different  methods  in  which  copper-plates  have 
been  executed. 

•*  .i  t 

Numerous,  Numerose . 

The  Latin  word  numerus  signifies  not  only  number  but  measure: 
It  is  applied  both  to  arithmetical  and  to  syllabic  reckoning.  In  the 
one  sense  it  is  englished  by  the  substantive  numf>er,  in  the  other  sense 
by  the  substantive  numerus.  The  number  of  melodious  prose  writers 
in  our  language  is  not  considerable : the  prose  of  Gibbon  is  remarkable 
for  a numerus  highly  gratifying  to  the  ear.  The  adjective  of  number 
is  numerous;  the  adjective  of  numerus  is  numerose.  Numerous  er- 
rors. Numerose  sentences.  In  works  composed  to  be  read  aloud, 
such  as  sermons,  it  is  important  to  study  a numerose  diction, 

« 

Dale . Epocha . Era.  Period. 

Date  is  the  specified  time  at  which  any  event  happened.  Epocha  is 
a date  from  which  subsequent  time  is  computed.  Era  is  the  range 
or  duration  of  a specific  form  of  annal  computation.  Period  is  a cycle, 
or  round  of  time,  which,  when  ended,  begins  anew. 

. The  25th  December  is  commemorated  as  the  date  of  Christ’s  birth- 
day ; hut  neither  the  month  nor  the  year  can  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  supposed  year  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  is  become  the 
epocha  of  European  chronology:  it  would  have  been  better  to  date 
from  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  because  that  is  capable  of  definite 
ascertainment.  The  Christian  era  has  been  in  use  about  1289  years: 
it  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  century.  Toaldo  imagines  that  the  re- 
volutions of  the  weather  coincide  with  the  lunar  period,  and  that  the 
seasons  return  every  nineteen  years. 

Date  means  given.  Formerly  letters  and  contracts  were  subscribed 
“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  29th  February;**  hence  th* 
word  given , in  Italian  dalo^  qme  to  designate  the  day  of  issue. 
Epocha,  in  Creek  tnro^i,  signifies  a posture  of  the  stars.  • Era  is  Ara- 
bic for  time  appoiuted.  Period,  in  Creek  means  way  around^ 

circuit,  orbit. 
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• • , 

» * # 

* To  help.  Tw  aid . To  assist.  To  succour.  To  relieve.  • % 

t Help  is  derived  from  heal,  as  the  Latin  salvare  from  salus;  its  pri- 
mary meaning  is  to  alleviate  disease.  Metaphorically  it  is  applied  to 
other  forms  of  useful  assistance,  especially  to  the  participation  of, 
labour.  • . 

, Aid  is  immediately  French,  but  is  a contraction  of  the  Latin  adj  ti- 
tan, or  adjuvare : juvare  is  derived  from  some  obsolete  adjective  ety- 
mologically connected  with  juvenis  young,  and  jo viulis  wanton.  To 
aid  is  to  be  a young  man  to  another. 

To  assist  is  Latin  for  to  stand-by;  not  in  the  sense  of  to  look  on,  hut 
of  to  give  support. 

Succour  is  a running- up- to,  and  implies  celerity  of  exertion. 

Relief  is  from  the  French  relever,  to  lilt  again,  and  were  better 
spelled  releej,  and  to  relcve ; it  is  the  service  rendered  aiitr  an  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe.  , 

We  help  the  sufferer;  we  aid  the  sluggish;  we  assist  the  combat- 
ant; we  succour  the  endangered;  we  relieve  tlie  disappointed.  The 
helper  should  be  wise ; the  aider  active;  the  assistant  strong;  the  sue- 
courer  speedy;  the  reliever  bountiful. 

' ‘ i 

Actor.  Flayer. 

. I ■ 4 

Coth. these  words  describe  one  who  performs  on  a theatre:  the  first 
with  relation  to  the  character,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  profes- 
sion. Friends,  who  on  a domestic  stage  allot  parts  to  each  other,  and 
repeat  a drama,  are  actors,, but  not  players.  Many  a libertine  has 
taken  to  the  stage  for  a maintenance,  and  has  become  a player,  without 
becoming  gn  actor.  The  great  theatres  engage  those  who  act  well ; the 
strolling  companies  those  who  play  cheap.  The  actor  is  he  who  re- 
presents a fictitious  personage;  tlie  player  he  who  does  it  for  the  di- 
version of  an  audience.  Actor  excites  the  idea  of  an  artist  who  imi- 
tates human  manners;  player  of  a hireling  amuser.  We  say  a great; 
actor,  not  a great  player:  we  say  a company  of  players,  not  a company, 
of  actors.  . • . . 

• In  English,  .comedian  is  one  who  acts  in  comedy;  and  tragedian , 
one  who  acts  m tragedy:  but  in  French,  comedian  answers  to  our  word 
player,  and  is  applied  to  actors  ol  either  description. 


• . i 


Resemblance.  ‘ Conformity. 

» .. 

Things  alike  in  appearance  have  resemblance;  things  alike  in  reality 
have  conformity.  A portrait  resembles  the  original:  a bust  is  con- 
formal wiili  the  plaster-cast.  Semblance  is  t he  object  of  comparison 
in  the  one  case;  Jortn  in  the  other.  There  is  a resemblance  between 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  not  an  entire  conformity.  There 
is  much  conformity  in  the  structure  of  animals,  between  which  there  i$ 


huie  resemblance. 


Junction.  Union. 


% 


. The  Latin  jr/ngete  is  etymologically  connected  with  jugum , yoke; 
j anger*  trjuos  u*nn,  is  to  iiarness  hoiscs  in  a charioi.  T#  join,  is  to 

» - 1 «.  . bring 
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bring  into  juxta  position,  in  circumstances  which  favour  a suspicion  of 
compulsion.  J ' ; 

Union  is  derived  from  unus,  oue,  and  means  a making  into  one. 

Junction  implies  a less  intimate  connexion  than  union.  Union  im- 
plies a less  separable  connexion  than  junction.  Travellers,  armies, 
join:  partners,  lovers,  unite. 

• An  happy  couple  is  joined,  but  not  united:  an  unmarried  couple  is 
united,  but  not  joined. 

The  union  of  two  rivers,  not  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  if  their  con- 
fluence is  the  thing  described.  The  junction  of  two  rivers,  not  the 
union  of  two  rivers,  if  the  canal,  which  connects  them,  is  the  thing 
described.  Parallel  ror.ds  c.m  never  unite;  but  they  may  be  joined 
by  a cross  road. 

To  accumulate.  To  amass . 

Things  which  when  heaped  together  do  not  unite,  are  said  to  be  ac- 
cumulated: thjngs  which  when  heaped  together  do  unite,  are  said  to 
be  amassed.  The  avaritious  man  accumulates  guineas;  he  amasses 
landed  property.  Abuses  accumulate.  - Conquests  amass. 

Such  at  least  is  the  French  and  English  use  of  these  two  words.  I 
cannot  perceive  that  the  Latin  etymon  cumulus  necessarily  means  a 
heap  of  things  separate,  but  rather  a high  heap,  being  etymologically 
connected  with  culmen . Virgil  lias  aqr/ce  cumulus . In  this  case  one 

t?ught  to  say,  To  accumulate  honours;  to  amass  sordid  gains. 

. • 

(T o he  continued. ) 


For  the  Athenceum. 

OS  PATIENCE. 

IT  is  recorded,  that  an  emperor  of  China,  once  making  a 

Erogress  through  his  dominions,  was  accidentally  entertained  in  a 
011  se  in  which  the  master,  with  his  wives,  children,  daughters-in- 
law,  grand-children,  and  servants,  all  lived  together  in  perfect  peace 
and  harmony.  The  emperor,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  spectacle, 
requested  the  head  of  the  family  to  inform  him  what  means  he  em- 
ployed to  preserve  quiet  among  such  a number  and  variety  of  persons. 
The  old  man,  taking  ©ut  a pencil,  wrote  these  three  words — patience,  * 
patience,  patience*  > 

. I make  no  question  that  all  your  readers,  especially  those  who  are 
masters  and  mistresses  of  families,  will  give  entire  credit  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  recipe  for  domestic  peace ; and  whether  they  take  it  them- 
selves or  not,  they  will  agree  in  recommending  full  dose3  of  it  to  all 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  Chinese  word  for  this  quality  has,  I 
presume,  the  same  import  and  signification  with  the  English  tone, 
namely,  calm  endurance.  This  virtue  is  exhibited, in  .various  ways 
in  resignation  under  afflictions  and  injuries,  perseverance  in  labour, 
Vmtired  expectation,  and  the  suppression  of  violent  emotions.  It 
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nearly  related  to  fortitude,  connected  with  meekness  and  humility,  and  * 
usually  coupled  with  content.  The  poets,  who  have  given  manyv 
e’egant  and  strikiug  personifications  of  all  the  other  virtues,  have,  I 
think,  been  deficient  in  their  notice  of  this.  Perhaps  the  frequent  oc- 
casion they  have  generally  had  to  exercise  it,  has  rendered  it  no  pleas- 
ing object  of  their  contemplation.  Shakespeare  in  one  place  calls  her 
“ a tired  mare,1’  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  long  enough  been 
mounted  on  her.  It  is  true  he  makes  some  amends  in  another 
passage,  by  the  flattering  appellation  of  a 44  young  and  rose-lipped 
cherubim,”  but  this  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  going  to 
renounce  her.  With  respect  to  his  famous  u Patience  on  a monu- 
ment smiling  at  Grief/’  were  I inclined  to  play  the  conjectural  critic. 

X should  say  that  he  borrowed  the  image  from  some  actual  piece  of 
sculpture.  The  most  distinct  picture  I have  met  with  of  Patience  is  in 
Mrs.  Barbauld’s  44  Hymn  to  Content.” 

And  Patience  there,  thy  Sister  meek, 

Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 
To  meet  the  offer’d  blow. 

This  is  characteristic,  though  it  may  be  said  <o  give  an  ungracious  ‘ 
slap  in  the  face  to  this  virtue. 

On  applying  to  some  ladies  for  their  ideas  with  respect  to  an  alle-  * 
gorical  design  for  this  quality,  one  proposed  an  angler  as  the  principal 4 
figure;  another,  a female  disentangling  a skein  of  silk.  For  accom- 

Saniments,  one  suggested  a bird  hatching  her  eggs,  alluding  to  the 
eautiful  simile  in  Hamlet, , . 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

’Ere  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 

His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

• < • 

Another  would  have  a sheep  in  the  act  of  being  sheared ; and  another 
very  ingeniously  recommended  the  aloe,  which  is  said  to  flower  only ; 
once  in  a hundred  years.  A plantation  of  young  oaks  was  proposed 
as  a side  screen;  and  a camel  kneeling  to  receive  his  load,  in  the  back 
ground.  This  last  figure  brought  one  to  my  mind,  as  a companion  to 
it,  the;  mention  of  which  drew  on  me  the  indignation  of  the  ladies;  it  * 
was  a female  Cathnesian,  with  a pannier  on  her  back,  receiving  a load 
of  manure  to  carry  into  the  field,  such  as  her  lord  and  master  thought 
fit  to  lay  on.  Fide  44  Mr.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland.”  We  all  . 
agreed  to  reject  the  ass  as  an  emblem,  fearing  it  might  rather  suggest 
the  qualities  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity;  yet  it  is  well  knowm  that 
Horner  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  him  as  a comparison  for  the  pas- 
sive valqur  of  one  of  his  principal  heroes.  The  Odyssey  of  that  great 
poet  may  be  considered  as  a continued  example  of  the  virtue  of  patience, 
with  its  concomitants,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  One 
of  the  epithets  of  Ulysses  is,  the  much-enduring ; and  on  all  trying 
, ' occasions  ; 
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occasions  lie  exhibits  a mind  strengthened  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  rising  superior  to  misfortune. 

adversis  rernm  in>mersahili«  nncks,  llorutt 

^ V 

Still  buoyant  in  the  adverse  wavf  s of  fate. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  Penelope  i9  not  a less  striking : 
instance  of  patience ; since,  after  the  ten-years'  siege  of  Troy,  she  wait* 
ten  years  longer  for  her  rambling  husband,  of  whom  she  had  had  no 
intelligence,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  a whole  host  of  suitors. 

It  is  true,  her  patience  at  length  seems  just  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
hausted, and  Ulysses  returns  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

But  to  quit  heroes  and  heroines,  I shall  present  a modem  and  more, 
familiar  example  of  patience,  in  a summary  of  the  history  of  my  old' 
acquaintance,  Tohij  Leather  sides.  The  father  of  Leather  sides  was  a 
declining  tradesman,  who,  having  no  encouragement  to  bring  up  his 
son  to  his  own  calling,  resolved  to  make  a scholar  of  him.  He  got 
him  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  best  Jag  ever  known.  His  parts 
were  slow,  but  solid.  His  tasks  cost  him  much  pains,  but  he  mas- 
tered them  all,  and  was  particularly  successful  in  getting  long  pieces 
by  heart.  His  perseverance  was  in  its  full  time  rewarded  by  an  elec- 
tion to  a scholarship  in  one  of  the  universities.  As  this  was  all  he 
had  for  his  support,  he  could  but  just  keep  soul  and  body  together,  * 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  external  appearance  which  often  sub- 1 
jected  him  to  “ the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes/*  * 
He  went  on,  however,  in  a steady  course  of  regularity  and  industry, 
and  was  never  known  to  miss  either  prayers  or  lectures.  Having 
established  a character  for  diligence,  he  was  recommended  by  his 
tutor  as  a proper  person  to  be  employed  in  the  collation  uf  manuscripts 
for  a new  edition  of  a classic.  At  leisure  hours  he  amused  himself 
with  algebraical  calculations,  and  made  a great  progress  in  a much 
completer  index  to  all  Aristotle's  works  than  any  yet  published.  His 
object  of  ambition  was  a fellowship,  which,  however,  after  repeated  ' 
trials,  he  missed  for  want  of  interest;  and  lie  was  at  length  induced  * 
to  quit  college  for  a curacy  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  in  a 
large  scattered  parish  of  a dreary  country ; and  besides  the  common 
duty,  there  was  annexed  that  of  catechising  all  the  children,  and  ‘ 
of  officiating  as  under-master  to  a grammar-school.  For  these  ser-?  ! 
vices  he  was  miserably  paid,  but  opportunities  sufficient  were  offered 
him  of  making  large  additions  to  his  stock  of  patience.  In  process  of 
time  his  reputation  acquired  him  the  post  of  private  tutor  to  a neigh- 
bouring squire's  only  son,  a boy  who  had  been  given  up  in  despair  by- 
various  pedagogues,  on  adcount  of  impenetrable  dulness  and  incurable 
obstinacy,  fostered  by  indulgence  from  his  cradle.  Leather  sides , how- 
ever, by  a method  similar  to  that  by  which  a drop  of  water  wears  a 
stone,  succeeded  in  engraving  upon  his  pupil's  brain  some  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  literature.  At  this  house  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 

with 
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with  a lady  verging  towards  the  state  of  ancient  virginity.  Which,  in' 
time,  was  ripened  into  a mutual  tendte.  But  here  sortie  difficulty  oc- 
curred; for  whereas  the  lover  was  patient,  and  could  wait  a conve- 
nient season;  the  lady  was  impatient , and  thought  she  had  wailed  long 
enough  already.  However,  Toby  Vvas  not  to  be  forced  from  his  plan; 
and  being  in  his  own  mind  determined  to  avoid  that  greatest  of  all 
trials  of  patience,  a large  family  w ith  a small  income,  he  kept  the 
fair  one  at  bay  for  seven  years,  and  then,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  af 
fection,  gave  her  his  hand.  As  her  temper,  naturally  none  of  the  best* 
had  been  soured  by  delay,  the  honeymoon  was  scarcely  over  before  she 
shewed  symptoms  of  becoming  that  admirable  instrument  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  domestic  patience  vulgarly  termed  a scold . Leather  sides  re- 
ceived the  boon  like  another  Socrates;  and  many  a time,  by  the  aid  ol 
a pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  Seneca  de  TranquilliiaU  in  his  hand,  he 
weathered  the  roughest  storms  of  parlour  and  kitchen  discord. 

Sometimes  he  would  quit  the  scene,  and  take  an  excursion  for  the  » 
purpose  of  following  his  favourite  amusement,  angling;  when  a bite . 
and  two  or  three  nibbles  would  make  him  pass  a few  hours  in  perfect 
content.  If  ever  he  gave  his  wife  just  cause  of  complaint,  it  was  by  * 
his  occasional  early  rising  in  pursuit  of  this  pastime;  an  offence  which  » 
more  than  once  caused  the  utter  demolition  of  his  lishing, tackle. 

A year  had  not  elapsed  before  he  discovered  another  propensity  of 
Ii.is  partner’s,  which  was  that  of  tippling,  lie  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  case  to  expect  any  other  remedy  for  this  evil 
than  patience , and  lie  could  the  more  readily  submit  to  it,  as  he  knew 
that  it  would  infallibly  bring  relief,  and  probably  at  no  very  distant 
period.  He  took  care,  therefore,  that  the  dear-one’s  inclinations 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle;  and  so  much  did  she  think  herself 
obliged  to  him  for  his  discreet  and  accommodating  behaviour,  that  a » 
handsome  fortune  having  unexpectedly  fallen  to  her  while  she  lay  ill 
of- the  dropsy  which  terminated  her  life,  she  bequeathed  it  wholly 
and  unconditionally  to  her  beloved  husband.  Along  with  it,  indeed*  / 
my  friend  inherited  an  old  Chancery  suit;  but  he  patiently  pays  his  i 
annual  bill  of  costs,  in  hopes  that  lie  may  possibly  live  to  see  its  ter-  . 
ruination. 

Leathersides  has  provided  himself  with  a variety  of  proverbial 
sayings  in  favour  of  his  characteristical  quality,  which  he  utters  on 
ail  suitable  occasions;  as,  No  evil  beyond  the  reach  of  patience — It  is  . 
never  so  bad  but  it  might  have  been  worse — When  things  are  come  . 
to  the  worst,  they  will  mend  of  themselves — Better  naught  that  I do 
know’,  than  naught  that  I do  not  know’ — What  cannot  be  cured  must 
be  endured.  He  will  get  down  musty  victuals  by  help  of  w’hat  he 
calls  the  golden  sentenceof  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden,  “ It  is  not  good, 
but  it  may  he  eaten;”  and  he  swallows  stale  muddy  beer  with,  “I  » 
have  drank  worse.”  He  sometimes  calculates  how  much  he  has  saved  , 
in  the  article  of  horse  flesh  by  his  perseverance  in  riding  a stumbling  f 
pur-blind  nag,  which  its  former  owner  wras  glad  to  sell  six  years  ago.  . 

reason  to  think  well  of  his  patience  for 
:n  out  an  hereditary  gout,  without  hav- 
ing 
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ipgonce  had  recourse  to  a doctor.  He  was  never  known  to  stop  in  hi*, 
road  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  from  a shower,  and  by  that  means 
fyas  escaped  mauy  a cold  which  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
alternate  wetting  and  drying.  He  has  hung  his  study  with  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  his  school,  among  whom  are 
Esop,  Socrates,  Epictetus,  and  patient  Grizzel;  and  he  has  a Dutch 
print  of  Job  lying  lull  ol  sores,  with  his  wife  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
devil  on  the  other.  Caryli’s  folio  commentary  on  this  patriarch  fills  a 
conspicuous  place  in  his  library;  a work  which,  as  he  dryly  observes, 
is  equally  admirable  in  teaching  and  exercising  patience. 

A,  . 

^ ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaam. 

CONDUCT  OF  NAVIGATORS  TOWARDS  SAVAGES. 

c-  * ... 

4 Sir* 

YOUR  other  readers,  I doubt  not,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
been  gratified  with  the  Account  of  New  Caledonia,  communicated  by 
a lady  who  appears  to  possess  equally  the  talents  for  observation  and 
description.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  her  narrative 
which  cannot  but  have  excited  painful  feelings  in  every  humane  breast; 
and  although  she  has  spoken  of  it  in  a m#.uier  that  does  honour  to  her 
sensibility,  yet  I think  it  affords  room  for  some  additional  remarks, 
which  may  usefully  be  directed  towards  a point  in  which  humanity 
and  justice  are  deeply  interested.  It  must  be  apparent  that  1 allude 
to  the  wanton  murder  (no  other  name  suits  the  deed)  perpetrated  upon 
one  of  the  natives  by  some  of  the  ship’s  crew.  The  poor  savages,  it, 
seems,  had  shewn  a particular  fondness  for  shreds  of  scarlet  and  crim- 
son, in  which,  of  course,  they  were  freely  gratified  in  the  way  of  bar- 
ter. An  English  Hag,  which  had  a good  deal  of  scarlet  in  it,  was  set 
up  as  a mark  on  their  laud.  They  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and 
carried  it  off.  A boat  was  sent  after  them,  with  an  armed  crew' — a 
scuffle  ensued — musquets  were  fired — and  a hue  chearlul  young  fellow, 
who  had  been  jumping  and  dancing  about  the  quarter-deck  all  the 
morning,  and  who  was  not  of  the  party  that  stplc  the  flag,  wras  shoe 
through  the  heart. 

I shall  not  dwell  on  the  circumstances  which  render  this  case  pecu- 
liarly atrocious,  but  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  argue  in  general 
upon  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  barbarity,  of  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  death  lor  a simple  theft,  upon  strangers  who  have  no  community  of 
law  or  polity  with  those  who  visit  tlfeir  country. 

To  take  away  life  on  account  of  a violation  of  property,  is  so  far 
from  being  a principle  of  natural  justice,  that  a great  number  of  na- 
tions have  never  made  it  a’purt  of  their  code ; and  it  has  become  such 
among  highly  civilized  people  only  through  an  artificial  estimate  of 
the  value  of  property,  and  a consequent  idea  of  the  importance  of 
giving  it  the  most  effectual  protection.  In  a simpler  state  of  society 
there  is  no  possession  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  life,  and  the 

notions 
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Motions  of  property  itself  are  vague  and  fluctuating.  A savage  sees 
In  the  hands  of  another  man  something  which  excites  his  cupidityv 
He  is  ready  to  exchange  for  it  any  thing  of  his  own,  though  of  much' 
superior  value;  hut  if  he  is  unable  thus  to  procure  it,  he  generally" 
little  scruples  purloining  it,  expecting,  perhaps,  a retaliation  in  kind.' 
The  idea  of  forfeiture  of  life  for  such  an  action  is  not  likely  to  enter 
his  imagination,  nor  is  he  capable  of  such  a nice  piece  of  calculation 
as  that  which  makes  forty  shillings  a sum  to  be  placed  in  balance  with 
human  existence,  while  thirty-nine  shillings  is  not. 

When  an  European  ship  touches  at  one  of  these  remote  islands,  it 
is  a spontaneous  visit  on  her  part  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provi- 
sion or  some  necessary  refitment.  The  captain  and  crew  are  in  full 
expectation  of  being  supplied  with  what  they  want  at  a rate  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  price  these  articles  bear  in  their  own  country,  and  d» 
not  hesitate  to  tempt  the  poor  islanders  to  part  with  things  the  most 
essential  to  their  subsistence  for  a few  beads,  red  rags,  or  other  trifling 
superfluity.  They  employ  all  their  superior  knowledge  and  craft  t« 
make  the  exchange  as  advantageous  as  possible  to  themselves ; and  in 
point  of  fact,  in  all  those  transactions  the  European  is  beyond  all  pro- 
portion a gainer.  He  is,  however,  to  reckon  upon  a drawback  of  ail 
(he  petty  articles  which  the  natives  can  pilfer  from  him ; a fraud  a& 
certain,  and  perhaps  as  innocent,  on  their  part,  as  the  unconscionable 
profits  made  are  on  his;  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this 
practice,  with  no  other  defence  than  a sharp  look-out,  and  perhaps  a 
little  intimidation  and  slight  corporal  punishment,  he  has  no  business 
(here.  He  is  only  an  alien  there;  the  inhabitants  are  the  masters  aud 
legislators:  their  customs  permit  thieving,  as  his  laws  permit  keen- 
bargaining:  the  moral  principle  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  unto  is 
equally  dormant  on  both  sides.  Every  man,  it  is  true,  has  a natural 
right  to  protect  his  property,  as  well  as  his  person,  from  violence;  and 
when  open  force  is  attempted,  resistance  by  such  means  as  he  possesses 
is  allowable.  An  assault  of  that  kind  indicates  dangerous  ferocity, 
and  experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  savage  character  is  not 
(o  be  trusted.  But  to  use  lire-arms  against  naked  men  in  revenge  of 
petty  pilfering  is  equally  base  and  inhuman;  and  every  death  conse- 
quent upon  such  barbarity  may  justly  be  denominated  murder. 

1 cannot  conclude  without  a remark  upon  that  maritime  character 
which  in  this  country  we  are  taught  so  much  to  admire.  That  it  de-. 
serves  every  praise  that  can  be  due  to  determined  and  daring  courage, 
will  not  be  disputed;  and  when  that  courage  is  exerted  for  our  protec- 
tion, it  is  entitled  to  substantial  marks  ot  gratitude.  But  in  making 
a moral  estimate,  both  its  foundation  and  its  tendencies  are  to  be  con- 
sidered.  Familiarity  with  hardship  aud  danger,  and  habitual  thought** 
lessness,  are  die  usual  grounds  of  a seaman’s  courage;  and  as  these  na- 
turally induce  a carelessness  oi  their  own  lives,  they  equally  tend  to 
render  them  regardless  of  the  lives  of  others.  The  narratives  of  voy- 
ages for  discovery  abound  with  proofs  how  little  sailors  of  the  lower 
order  are  to  be  trusted  with  discretional  powers  in  the  employment  of 
coercive  means.  They  can  scarcely  be  biought  to  consider  savages  as 
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fellow-men;  and  under  the  influence  of  resentment  or  apprehension, 
they  almost  always  exceed  the  measure  of  justifiable  self-defence.  In 
reality,  their  character  in  general  is  so  devoid  of  reason  or  considera- 
tion that  they  require  controul  at  least  as  much  as  the  savages  them- 
selves. 


Yours,  kc.  N.  N. 


GRAMMATICAL  DISCUSSION  CONCLUDED. 

• . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaeum* 

* Sir,  ‘ / 

1 return  my  best  thanks  to  <LCandidus,”  for  the  merit  which  he 
allows  ine  “ in  supporting  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  several  of 
our  first  grammarians and  must  do  him  the  justice  to  allow,  that 
he  lias  said  as  mucli  in  the  cause  which  he  espouses,  as  could  be  said 
in  such  a cause.  While,  however,  I do  this,  I do  not  mean  to  surren- 
der one  single  position,  which,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  I endeavoured 
to  maintain,  but  shall,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  to  repel  the  objections 
advanced,  taldng  them  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  occur.  They 
seem  to  he  divided  into  two  heads ; objections  to  my  rules,  and  objec- 
tions to  my  criticisms  on  certain  sentences.  The  accuracy  of  the  rules, 
which  I consider  as  only  general  ones,  is  not  questioned;  but  “ they 
are  not  obvious,  not  readily  comprehensible  by  young  nrfnds.”  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  L.  Murray’s  rule  appears  “ simple,  easj^and  intel- 
ligible to  the  juvenile  student. There  is,  indeed,  an  easy  mode  of 
attaining  ease  and  simplicity,  and  that  is,  by  avoiding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  abstruser  parts  of  such  subjects  as  are,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  treated,  somewhat 
dark;  under  which  description  I rank  the  discussion  of  the  tenses. 
Such  seems  to  me  the  real  source  of  the  simplicity  attributed  to  the 
rule  contrasted  with  mine.  The  first  part  of  that  rule,  and  my  first 
rule,  do  not  appear  essentially  different;  and,  therefore,  I dismiss 
both;  but,  in  regard  to  the  second  part,  I assert,  that  it  is  inaccurate 
and  deficient,  while  mine  is  as  plain  and  explicit  as  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  be  explained,  and  a due  attention  to  brevity,  would  permit. 
Mr.  Murray  writes  (or,  rather,  Candidus,  for,  although  I find  the  rule 
in  the  Athenaeum,  with  the  usual  quotation  marks,  I have  been  able 
only  to  collect  or  hardly  gather  it  in  my  edition  of  Murray,  which  is 
the  ninth,  after  having,  with  some  little  attention,  perused  the  13th 
rule  of  syntax,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed) 
“ when  the  action  or  event  is  not  contemporary  nor  future,  the  perfect 
of  the  infinitive  is  proper,”  that  is,  as  I conceive,  when  the  action  is 
past.  As  certain  distinctions  seem  to  have  escaped  my  present  very 
ingenious  opponent,  I shall  be  compelled  \o  be  a little  prolix  in  my 
explanations.  There  is,  in  Latin,  one  form  of  a perfect  or  preterite, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  English  perfect  and  preterite;  thus  scripsi 
denotes  “ 1 have  written”  and  “I  wrote.”  From  this  is  formed  the 
VoL.  If.  " P - perfect 
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perfect  of  tlie  infinitive ; and  me  scripsisse  denotes,  in  the  like  manner, 
“that  I have  written/*  or,  simply,  “ to  have  written  ;**  and,  also,  : 
what  cannot  he  expressed  but  by  a circumlocution,  since  the  English 
.language  does  not  permit  “to  wrote,**  namely,  “that  I wrote;" 
thus  jurat  me  ila  scripsisse , “ it  pleases  me  to  have  thus  written ," 
and'  “ it  pleases  me  that  I thus  wrote.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  in- 
form Candidus,  that  there  is  a considerable  difference  between  the 
perfect  of  the  infinitive,  “ to  have  written,**  which  precisely  corres- 
ponds with  the  perfect,  “ I have  written,’*  and  “ that  I wrote’*  cor- 
responding with  “I  wrote,**  the  form  in  which,  from  the'infinitive’s 
not  possessing  in  itself  the  means  of  denoting  a dependent  simple  past 
action , such  a circumstance  must  necessarily  be  expressed.  I assert, 
that  action  alone. , I mean  past  action*  can  be  indicated  by  no  tense  ki 
the  language,  but  the  tense  “ I wrote,’*  and  that,  therefore,  “when, 
the  action  (the  bare  action)  is  not  contemporary  nor  future,”  it  can- 
not be  expressed  by  the  infinitive  at  all , but  must  be  expressed  by  the 
preterite,  “ I wrote;”  and  that  “ I rejoiced  to  have  seen  my  friend," 
or,  as  Candidus  interprets  it,  “ I rejoiced  that  I had  seen  my  friend,** 
is  as  different  from  the  only  mode  of  expressing  simple  past  action, 
namely,  “ I rejoiced  that  I saw  my  friend,*’  as  the  compound  form, 
“ I have  seen,**  or  “I  had  seen,”  is  different  from  the  real  tense,  * 
“ I saw.”  It  was,  Sir,  under  this  impression,  of  the  manifest  dif- 
ference, between  past  action  simply,  and  the  possession  of  pastdefi-! 
nile  action,  that  I was  compelled  to  introduce  into  my  second  rule 
those  ideas  which  Candidus  seems  to  characterise  as  “ not  obvious, 
not  comprehensible.”  On  the  basis  of  correctness,  the  introduction 
of  them  was  indispensiblc ; and  it  was  impossible  to  couch  them  in 
plainer,  qr  more  concise  language.  Lest  it  should  be  objected,  that, 
iu  “ I rejoiced  that  1 saw  my  friend,”  a relatively  past  action  is  not 
exclusively  expressed,  let  me  observe,  that  this  circumstance  arises 
from  a very  plain  cause,  namely,  that,  as  the  tenses  of  the  two  verbs 
are  the  same,  contemporary  actions  are,  thereby,  denoted;  but,  if  we 
say,  “ I rejoice  that  1 saw  my  friend,**  we  have  the  relatively  past 
action  of  the  verb  see  clearly  and  unequivocally  indicated. 

Again;  I deemed  it  necessary  to  add,  in  the  second  rule,  “pro- 
vided that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leading  verb,  a form  (for 
“ have  written”  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a tense,  but  a form)  imply- 
ing a past  action,  can  be  the  object  of  its  reference,  or  can,  consist- 
ently with  the  nature  of  things,  be  dependent  upon  it;  thus  “It 
pleasei,  me,  or  it  pleased  me,  lo  have  written.**  Here,  I have  men- 
tioned under  what  condition  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  mag  be  used, 
and  have  illustrated  the  circumstance  by  an  appropriate  example;  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  paper  in  question  was  to  explain  when  such  a 
form  must  not  be  used ; and  yet  Candidus  says,  that  my  rule  “in- 
volves abstruse  provisoes  which  have  no  illustrations  annexed  to  them.** 
This  is  certainly  not  a just  and  candid  representation  either  of  the  rule, 
or  of  the  general  argument.  With  this,  I dismiss  the  first  objection, 
and,  although  I have  not  maturely  considered  the  sketch  which  fol- 
lows fas  a sketch  I give  it)  and  it  may  subject  me  to  farther  criticism/ 

the 
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the  following  appears  to  me  a correct  method  of  characterising  and 
expressing  dependent  actions  or  events.  I . Present,  contemporary,  or 
subsequent  action,  “ I rejoice  or  1 intend  to  see.”  2.  Past  action,  inde- 
finitely, 44 1 rejoice  that  I saw  3.  The  possession  of  past,  definite 
action  completed  in  a time  supposed  to  extend  to  the  present.  44  I re- 
joice to  have  seen  or  “I  rejoice  that  / have  seen  .”  4.  The  past 

possession  of  a finished  action  perfected  before  another  action,  now, 
also,  past,  took  place,  44  I rejoice  that  / had  seen.”  This  sketch 
strikes  me,  at  present,  as  pretty  correct;  and  I shall  only  add,  that, 
where  finite  verbs  are  used,  the  sentences  are  invariably  elliptical, 
and  are  to  be  thus  resolved:  in  the 2.  44 1 saw  my  friend,  I rejoice/y/ 
that.”  3.  “I  have  seen  my  friend,  I rejoice  for  that.’'  4.  44  l had 
seen  my  friend,  I rejoice  for  that in  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
tenses  which,  in  the  preceding  forms,  arc  considered  as  dependent, 
have  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  import  that  they  have  whei^  used  in 
simple  unconnected  assertion. 

I come  now  to  the  criticism  on  44  It  would  have  afforded  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  the  messenger,”  which  Candidus  will  recollect 
1 considered  as  perfectly  correct;  and  I do  maintain,  that  if  Mr, ' 
T.  M.  be  misconceived  or  misrepresented,  which  I am  inclined  to 
suspect  he  has  not  been,  the  circumstance  lias  arisen  from  his  own  in-, 
appropriate  manner  of  expression.  lie  asserts  absolutely,  and  with- 
out limitation,  that  “In  the  sentence  which  follows  (naming  i he 
above-mentioned  quotation)  the  latter  verb  is  with  propriety  put  in 
the  perfect  of  the  infinitive,”  and  then  closes  his  sentence;  from  which 
jt  was  natural  to  infer,  that  he  conceived  there  would  have  been  an 
impropriety  in  putting  it  in  the  present.  He,  indeed,  adds,  in  the 
sentence  which  follows,  44  As  the  message  must  (why  must  it,  but  be- 
cause he  chose  to  frame  the  sentence  thus?)  have  preceded  the  pleasure, 
the  infinitive  which  expresses  it  must  also  be  precedent  .iu  time.” 
First  comes  a plain,  absolute,  unqualified  assertion;  and,  in  a distinct 
sentence,  something  like  a limitation  hobbles  alter  it.  Had  Mr.  L.  M# 
paid  at  once,  44  In  the  sentence  which  follows,  the  latter  verb  is  with 
propriety  put  in  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive,  because,  according  to 
the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed,  the  message  is  supposed  to  precede 
the  pleasure,”  I believe  there  would  have  been  little  chance  oj 
the  supposed  misconception’s  taking  place,  in  regard  to  .this  sent 
fence;  and  for  this  Mr.  M.  alone  is  accountable.  1 have  not  at  hand 
the  8th  number  of  the  Athenieuiu;  but,  if  i rightly  recollect,  then* 
were  other  hints  in  it,  which  have  been  passed  over  without  vindica- 
tion, by  which  it  seemed , at  least,  that,  mother  instances,  perhaps,  of 
a trivial  nature,  his  practice  did  not  precisely  accord  with  bis  prinen 
pies;  but,  as  my  original  and  principal  aim  was,  not  to  auimadvert, 
on  that  occasion,  upon  Mr,  M.  but  to  speak  of  him,  only  en  passant , 
and  with  some  delicacy  too,  aud  neither  to  disparage  his  work,  nor  to 
offend  4 4 the  numerous  teachers,  who  have  adopted  his  grammar,” 
which  is  certainly  a very  useful  and  a popular  one  at  least,,  i shall 
wave  any  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  it  lias  already  extended 
loo  far,  and  may  not  be  so  agreeable  to  the  readers  of.  the  Athenaeum 
as  Candidus  imagines,  unless  1 am  again  particularly  urged  to  act  on 
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the  defensive.  The  truth  is,  that  I have  little  time  for  protracted 
discussions;  and  the  paper  of  mine  which  has  been  commented  on  in 
the  last  number,  was  adapted  to  publication,  as  I informed  one  of  the 
very  respectable  proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum,  under  the  twofold  dis- 
advantage of  the  want  of  leisure  and  the  want  of  health,  arising  from  a 
recent  severe  illness. 


I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
■ Crouch  End,  Sept.  4, 1807. 


J.  Grant. 

f 


P.  S . Since  writing  as  above,  I have  permed,  with  great  attention 
and  satisfaction,  the  additional  strictures  made  by  Candidus,  page 
8 57;  and  although,  unquestionably,  I agree  with  him  more  than  I do 
with  Mr.  L.  M.  yet  I can  as  little  coincide  with  him , upon  the  whole t 
in  his  last  observations,  as  in  the  preceding.  He  attributes  greater 
accuracy  to  L.  M.  than  a full  examination  of  the  context  will  warrant. 
It  is  evident,  that  L.  M.  is  alluding  to  verbs  of  desire , hope,  See.  when 
he  is  discussing  the  particular  construction  of  the  verb  wish  ; and  I 
could  ask  Candidus,  whether  he  does  not  think  that  L.  M.  introduced 
the  verb  wish  as  one  of  his  verbs  of  desire.  In  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  observes,  “ that,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  use  the 
past  infinitive  immediately  after  the  governing  verb,  yet  it  is  generally 
better  to  give  the  sentence  a different  turn.”  This  remark  he  intends 
as  applicable  to  his  verbs  of  desire , 8cc.  among  which  he,  doubtless, 
places  the  verb  wish  ; lor  in  regard  to  other  verbs,  the  perfect  of  the 
infinitive  is,  not  merely  sometimes,  but  more  generally  used,  than  the 
analytical  form ; thus  it  is  fully  as  common  and  correct  to  say  “ He 
seems  to  have  studied  Homer,”  as,  “It  seems  that  he  has  studied 
Homer;”  (not  “ It  seems  that  hfc  had  studied  Homer,”  as  Candidus 
and  L. M.  would  resolve  the  first  form.)  Considered  as  denoting 
desire  in  a prospective  seuse,  or  even  in  a retrospective  sense,  the  ex- 
pression “ I wish  to  have  written”  appears  to  me  incorrect;  although 
I must  observe  that  the  latter  sense  is  one  of  which  L.  M.  makes  no 
mention,  and  which,  I may  aver,  never  entered  into  his  consideration. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him,  if  he  had  contemplated  such  a circumstance, 
to  state  plainly  and  unequivocally  what  extent  he  assigned  to  verbs  of 
desire , and  to  make  an  exception  in  regard  to  those  which  refer  back 
as  well  as  look  forward;  for,  in  a certain  sense,  wishing  l5  a species  of 
desire.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  verb  desire,  as  Candidus  seems 
to  think?  but  of  verbs  of  desire  in  general,  by  which  appellation  he 
certainly  meant  to  characterise  wish.  Neither  did  I assert  or  mean,  as 
the  $ame  writer  seems  to  infer,  that  to  desire  and  to  wish  are  always 
synonimous,  but  that  L.  M.  considered  wishing  as  a species  of  desire . 
As  suc.hx  the  phrase  militated  against  his  own  rule.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  specify  the  various  verbs  that -do  not  admit  a past 
infinitive  after  them,  and,  on  this  account,  I characterised  them,  ge- 
nerally, as  verbs  of  a prospective  nature.  To  prove  this  difficulty, 

- and  prove  still  farther  his  misconceptions,  and  the  ambiguous  nature 

- of  his  rule,  I must  call  the  attention  of  Candidus  to  the  very  next 
word  to  desire}  “ verbs  of  hope."  Certainly,  Candidus  will  not  deny 
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that  hope  is  a verb  of  hope;'  and  even  this  verb  may,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  C.  employs  wish , be  followed,  with  strict  propriety,  by  a 
form  referring  to  past  action;  thus,  44  I hope  that  he  did  his  duty," 
44  I hope  that  he  has  done  his  duty,”  44  I hoped  that  he  had  done  his 
duty;”  and  yet  Mr.  L.  M.  asserts,  and  Gandidus  has  pledged  himself 
for  the  propriety  of  the  assertion  (and  forL.  M.’s  principles  of  resolu- 
tion) that  all  such  verbs  44  must  invariably  be  followed  by  the  present 
and  not  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive;  nor,  according  to  their  mode  of 
reasoning,  by  a form  referring  to  a past  action.  This  is  a plain  proof 
of  error  and  misconception,  or  of  vague  undefined  expression.  But, 
to  return  to  44  1 wish  to  have  w ritten,”  which  Candidas  allows  to  he 
44  grammatical,”  but  not  44  an  eligible  or  polite  mode  of  expression,” 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  L.  M.  in  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  it.  1 have  little  hesitation  to  pronounce  it  totally  incorrect,  taking 
it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Candidas  understands  it.  44  I wish  to 
have  written”  certainly  must,  if  it  is  to  be  analogically  analized,  be  re- 
solved into  44 1 wish  that  I have,  written,”  rather  than  into  44  I wish 
that  I had  written,”  as  Candidus  and  L.  M.  have  resolved  it,  for,  iu 
this  way,  they  substitute  a preterite  for  a present,  had  for  have,  4*  I 
have  written”  denotes  the  possession  of  a perfect  action  done,  in  time 
continuous  to  the  present  now  inclusive ; as  such,  it  cannot,  in  any  way 
that  I can  conceive,  be  the  object  of  a present  w ish,  taken,  in  regard 
to  the  depending  action,  either  in  a retrospective  or  a prospective  sense. 
In  referring  to  a past  action  characterised  as  possessed,  wre  must  say, 
if  the  leading  verb  be  wish,  44  I wish  that  I had  written, ”*  and,  iu 
reference  to  a future  action , 44 1 wish  to  write;**  but  44 1 wish  to  have 
Written”  appears  tome  a combination  of  discordant  ideas.  Without, 
however,  attempting  any  fancied  resolutions  of  this  phrase,  by  which, 
perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  deduce  little  that  is  satisfactorily  decisive, 
let  us  take  it  as  it  stands,  and  estimate  its  component  parts.  I wish, 
a verb  of  present  time,  and  having,  as  Candidus  says  it  has,  in  this 
phrase,  a retrospective  sense.  To  have , the  present  infinitive  of  the 
verb  have , which  after  verbs  of  willing , wishing,  intending , &c.  i« 
always  considered  to  have  a future  reference;  thus,  44  I will  have,” 
“I  wish  to  have,”  44 1 wish  to  go.”  It  is  needless  to  examine  fur- 
ther, as,  here,  we  have  a retrospective  wish  of  future  possession;,  a 
pointed  contradiction  in  idea.  Perhaps  Candidus  will  object  to  this 
analytic  mode  of  appreciation,  but  it  is  the  only  true  one,  for  as,  in 
reality,  44  To  have  written”  is  not  a simple  tense,  but  a complex, 
form,  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  consider  its  constituent  parts  sepa- 
rately. This  is  a mode,  which,  applied  to  sentences,  that  are  cor- 
rect, will  clearly  ascertain  their  nature  and  meaning;  thus,  . 44  H$ 
x seems 

» *•  . 

• It  may,  I believe,  be  remarked,  that  other  languages  do  not  generally*  like 
the  English,  express  a prestnty  retrospective  wish,  indicatively,  or  by  simple  as- 
sertion, but  potentially,  and  commonly  in  past  lime;  thus,  in  latin,  “ Vellum 
adt'uisscs,”  I wish  (I  could  wish)  that  you  had  been  there;  in  French,  uJ*an- 
rvis  souhaiti  (1  could  have  wished)  que  vous  y eussiez  eth and,  in  Spanish, 
“ Yo  hubiera  qverido  (as  in  the  last)  que  V.  ra.  hubiese  estado  alii.”  This  dis- 
tinction we  do  not  generally  attend  to. 
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seems  to  have  studied  Homer.”  He  seems,  a verb  of  present  time.; 
io  have , the  infinitive,  denoting  present  or  contemporary  possession 
(for  seem  is  not  a verb  of  a prospective  description) ; studied , the  per- 
fect participle,  denoting  the  finished  action  of  studying,  /.  e.  “ He 
seems  to  possess  (now)  the  finished  action  of  studying  Homer.”  In- 
deed the  phrase,  “ I wish  to  have  written,”  if  it  have  any  meaning, 
has  one  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Candidus;  it  must  denote  a pro- 
spective wish;  but,  in  this  sense,  I conceive  that  neither  Candidus  nor 
L.  M.  will  trouble  themselves  to  contend  for  its  propriety,  since  they 
have  already  approved,  for  this  purpose,  the  present  of  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb  intended  to  express  the  depending  action,  and  have  pro- 
scribed the  parallel  phraseology  of  “ I intend  to  have  written.” 

There  is,  indeed,  a certain  disjointed  kind  of  way,  in  which  we 
often  meet  with  the  form  have  written , following  a verb  of  desire  in 
any  time,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  scripsi  or  scripsisse , which  is  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  throughout  considered  it,  but  of  habere  scrip- 
turn , the  time  of  which  is  always  future,  or  subsequent  to  that  of  a 
verb  having  a prospective  character;  thus,  “I  wish  or  I wished  to 
have — written  (by  any  one) — a letter;  i.  e.  a letter  written;  Cupioov 
tupivi  habere  cpistolam  scriptam  a quovis.  But  here  written  is  un- 
equivocally passive , whereas,  in  “I  have  wtiitcn  a letter,”  or  iq 
41  To  have  written  a letter,”  the  Idler  is  not  the  object  of  the  auxili- 
ary merely,  but  of  the  complex  active  form  “ have  written  ;”  and  it 
is,  further,  worthy  of  consideration,  that,  in  the  latter  form,  the 
action  denoted  by  the  participle  is  not  performed  by  any  one , but  inva- 
riably by  the  subject  of  the  verb  have,  or  of  the  leading  verb. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  discussion,  which  1 think  has  been,  as  an 
American  would  designate  it,  sufficiently  lengthy,  without  acknow- 
ledging, that  although  Candidus  and  iuyself  differ  widely,  he  has  con- 
ducted his  part  of  it  with  great  ability,  much  good  sense,  and  with  the 
politeness  of  a scholar.  I may,  perhaps,  have  fallen  into  inaccuracies 
0r  misconceptions  of  a trivial  nature,  such  as  have  arisen  from  un- 
avoidable haste,  but  I am,  as  much  as  ever  convinced,  that  my  general 
principles  and  rules,  properly  understood,  will  stand  the  test  of  fair 
criticism. 

J.  C. 

Qct,  5,  1807, 
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54.  Anthony  Purvery  . • ... 

St  poor  Quaker  carpenter,  conceived  that  the  spirit  impelled  him  f% 
translate  the  Bible.  He  accordingly  learnt  Latin,  Greek,  and.  Hebrew, 
and  published  a literal  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  two 
vols.  folio,  1764. 

This  book  is  curious  for  its  Hebrew  idioms.  By  adhering  to  these, 
^Lnthony  has  sometimes  excelled  the  common  version;  but  when  he 
^ Iter 6 only  for  the  sake  of  alteration,  he  makes  miserable  work.  E.  g. 

A hind 
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A hind  let  go  may  exhibit  genteel  Nap  hi  at i ; he  gives  fine  words — for, 
Naphtali  is  a hind  let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words. 

lam.  he  who  am,  is  better  than  Jam  that  1 am, 

* t , * 

The  poem  of  Solomon  he  calls  u Song,  being  of  profane  use. 

65.  1 

I copy  from  an  old  English  Catholic  hook  this  precious  sped- 
men  of  superstitious  trifling. 

4 V . 

The  composition  of  body  in  receiving . 

1.  Let  the  hands  be  held  before  the  breast,  not  lifted  so  high  that 
they  may  hinder  the  priest. 

2.  Let  the  head  be  conveniently  lifted  up,  and  inclined  unto  neither 
side,  that  without  difficulty  the  mouth  may  be  reached. 

3.  Let  the  eyes  be  shut,  or  bent  downward;  for  it  is  unseemly  at 

that  time,  either  to  look  upon  the  priest,  or  to  turn  the  eyes  other-' 
where.  *.  . . . , 

4.  Let  the  mouth  be  altogether  quiet,  without  any  reading  or  mov- 
ing of  lips,  reasonably  open,  and  not  gaping. 

5.  Let  the  tongue  touch  the  side  of  the  lip  (not  too  much  put  forth) 
that  it  may  receive  the  host  and  bring  it  into  the  mouth,  and  that  being 
reverently  held  so  long  that.it  be  moistened,  it  may  be  let  down  into 
the  body.  For  it  is  not  to  be  chewed  with  the  teeth,  nor  to  be  brought 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  to  be  swallowed  (if  it  may  be)  before  the 
ablution. 

6.  Let  the  whole  body  be  erected  and  quiet  without  any  motion. 
Sighings,  blowings,  groanings,  knocking  of  the  breast,  exclamations,' 
vocal  prayers,  and  other  like  things,  which  oftentimes  bring  danger 
either  of  the  fall  of  the  host,  or  of  the  touching  of  the  teeth  or  lipst: 
in  the  time  of  the  holy  communion  are  to  be  omitted. 

7.  Finally,  for  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  receiving, 
let  spitting  be  avoided;  which  if  it  cannot  be,  at  the  least  it  is  decent 
to  spit  where  it  may  not  be  trodden  on,  * 

The  Socielie  of  the  Rosary . 

56.  Fr.  Domenico  Oltomano . 

In  1669  a book  was  published  with  this  title:  “ The  History  of  the 
Three  late  famous  Impostors,  viz.  Padre  Ottomano,  Mahomed  Bei, 
and  Sabatai  Sevi.”  Seeing  this  in  a catalogue,  I immediately  sent  for 
the  book,  that  I might  correct  the  account  given  in  the  Omniana, 
No.  26. 

On  examination,  however,  it  appears,  that  Padre  Ottomano,  though 
no  Ottoman,  was  certainly  no  impostor.  The  author  of  this  little 
book,  whb  signs  himself  J.  E.  says  that  the  story,  as  I have  related  it,, 
was  ‘ the  believed  report  at  his  being  at  Venice  the  very  year  this  ac-, 
tion  fortuned,  and  it  has  since  gained  credit,  and  filled  our  ears  and  all 
the  histories  of  this  age  as  a thing  unquestionable.”  But  on  the 
authority  of  a Persian,  whom  he  had  known  in  England,  he  relates 
this  as  the  real  history  of  the  child. 

Sultan  Ibrahim’s  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  eunuch,  bought  a beautiful 
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Russian  slave  fbrliis  harem,  who  soon  proved  to  be  pregnant.  • The 
Kislar  Aga  was  greatly  enraged  at  this;  but  as  the  infant  happened 
to  he  exceedingly  beautiful,  he  grew  fond  of  it.  The  chief  Sultana 
was  brought  to  bed  about  the  same  time;  being  indisposed,  she  wanted 
a nurse  Tor  the  young  Turk,  and  the  Kislar  Aga,  whose  charge  it  was 
to  provide  one,  sent  his  slave  with  her  child  into  the  Seraglio,  where 
she  stayed  nearly  two  years.  Ibrahim  unluckily  grew  fonder  of  this 
child  than  of  his  own,  which  made  the  Sultana  mortally  hate  mother, 
and  child,  and  the  Kislar  Aga  also;  he,  in  consequence,  began  to  fear 
for  his  life,  and  obtained  leave  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
embarked  for  Alexandria  writh  the  Russian  and  the  child  in  164-4. 

i 

On  the  way  they  fell  in  wuth  six  Maltese  gallies;  the  Turkish  fleet 
consisted  of  eight  vessels;  an  obstinate  battle  ensued;  the  Aga  was 
killed,  and  the  ship  in  which  he  Was,  taken.  Sciabes,  as  the  Russian  ' 
was  called,  died  during  the  action  “of  very  fright  and  apprehension.** 
The  Maltese  boarding  their  prize,  and  seeing  so  many  women  and 
eunuchs,  asked  whom  they  belonged  to,  “ and  what  pretty  child  that 
Was — the  distracted  people,  partly  out  of  terror,  and  haply  upon  hope 
of  better  quarter,  tell  them  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
going  to  Mecca  to  be  circumcised.**  With  this  joyful  tidings  the  gal- 
lies returned  to  Malta.  The  Grand  Master  and  the  Knights  began  to 
think  of  proposing  an  exchange  for  Rhodes.  They  gave  out  that  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  child  was  in  their  hands,  and  wrote  to  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  and  other  places,  to  spread  intelligence  where  these 
prisoners  might  be  found,  provided  the  Porte  w'otild  come  up  to  their 
conditions.  But  to  their  great  surprize  they  received  no  application 
Tor  their  ransom. 

In  1 649  a Persian,  returning  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  study- 
ing in  the  college  de  Propaganda  Fide , to  his  own  country,  touched  at 
Malta,  and  the  Grand  Master  employed  him  as  a fit  person  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  and  ascertain  whether  their  little  prisoner  ivas  the  son 
of  the  Sultan  or  not.  This  Persian  learnt  these  circumstances,  aud  it 
is  from  him  that  the  English  author  says  he  delivers  them.  The 
order,  however,  though  they  dropt  the  ceremony  which  they  had  used 
to  their  captive,  yet,  having  for  a long  time  abused  the  world,  as 
ashamed  at  their  credulity,  and  to  prevent  reproach,  they  continually 
endeavoured  to  have  it  still  thought  true,  and  therefore  gave  the  boy 
the  title  of  Ottomano,  which  he  wears  to  this  day.  Non  per  digni- 
tatem (says  our  ingenious  informer)  ma  per  la  vanila . 

“ But  what  may  farther  elucidate  the  utter  impossibility  of  Padre 
Ottoinano’s  title  as  heir  to  that  family — no  prince  of  the  Ottoman 
blood,  nor  the  Sultana  herself,  does  ever  travel  to  any  place  whatso- 
ever out  of  the  palace  but  when  the  emperor  goes  himself  in  person. 
This  being  so,  bow  probable  and  likely  it  is  he  should  hazard  the  gfcat 
§ultana  and  the  heir  ol  the  crown  in  a weak  and  ordinary  caravan,  with 
so  small  an  equipage,  and  so  little  concernment  for  their  loss,  as  never 
so  much  as  to  treat  about  their  release,  8cc.  let  any  rational  man  deter- 
mine upon  mature  consideration  and  prospect  of  the, circumstances. 

“ Besides,  as  our  intelligence  argues,  and  assures  us,  those  of  Malta 
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arc  so  insatiably  covetous,  that  if  they  could  sell  even  the  very  Maltese 
themselves,  they  would  not  stick  to  make  money  of  them;  and  that 
it  is  familiar  with  these  holy  corsairs  to  spoil  all  the  oriental  Christians 
without  distinction  who  come  in. their  way,  neither  regarding  their 
faith  nor  their  profession ; so  as  whenever  they  surprize  any  miserable 
slaves,  who  for  the  dread  of  torment  have  been  forced  to  turn  renega- 
does,  but  would  now  most  chearfully  revert  to  their  faith  again,  the 
Maltese  would  not  hearken  to  them,  but  sell  them  a second  time  to 
the  Turks,  to  satisfy  their  prodigious  avarice.  How  much  more  then, 
as  bur  informer  concluded,  had  it  been  to  their  advantage  to  have  sold 
this  pretended  royal  boy,  being  a natural  Turk,  than  to  have  suffered 
him  to  become  a Christian  ? But  they  reserved  him  upon  future  hopes, 
and  when  they  perceived  that  fail  them,  to  rid  their  hands  of  the  ex- 
pence of  the  mock  state  they  had  so  long  been  ,at,  and  yet  to  preserve 
their  reputation,  make  out  their  boast,  and  credit  their  religion,  they, 
find.a  pretence  of  sending  him  to  be  bred  in  Italy,  and  now  suffer  him 
to  be  made  a Dominican  friar,  forsooth,  under  the  pompous  title  of 
Padre  Ottomano.” 

JFiom  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Dominican  was  no  Ottoman ; 
but  he  had  certainly  done  nothing  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  ranked 
with  the  swindler  Mahomed  Bei,  and  with  the  impostor  Sabatai  Sevu 
The  poor  child  was  altogether  innocent  of  any  deception.  • He  was,  in- 
deed, in  a more  extraordinary  predicament  respecting  his  birth  than 
even  prince  Prettyman.  The  prince  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
the  son  of  a king  or  of  a fisherman,  but  Fr.  Domenico’s  lawful  father 
was  the  Kisiar  Aga,  so  that  he  might  well  doubt  whether  he  had  any 
father  at  all.  The  whole  account  of  his  birth  rests  on  the  authority  of 
this  Persian  convert,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  true 
or  not:  but  as  the  war  between  Ibrahim  and  the  Venetians,  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  Candia,  is  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the  child, 
a little  time  has  not  been  thrown  away  in  thus  disproving  an  error 
which  lias  crept  into  history. 

* 57.  Menagerie's. 

P.  I.abat  uses  the  word  in  his  account  of  Cayenne,  and  thinks  it 
necessary  to  explain  it.  Cesl  cun  si  qu  on  uppelle  les  lieux  on  Von  eleve 
des  bistiaux  b des  void'd  les , b ou  Von  cut  live  le  manioc  b les  autres 
grains  b fruits  qui  servenl  a la  nourriture  des  Habitans  b de  leurs 
Esdayes.  This,  therefore,  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  woid. 

58.  Juan  de  Esquivel  Mwarro. 

Vestris  used  to  say  there  were  but  three  great  men  in  Europe:  Vol- 
taire, the  king  of  Prussia,  and  himself.  It  is  a proof  of  greatness  in 
Vestris,  that  he  admitted  the  co-equality  of  the  two  former,  allowed 
jhe  head  to  be  worthy  of  reputation  as  well  as  the  heels,  and  thought 
the  evolutions  of  a battle  might  be  performed  in  as  masterly  a manner 
as  those  of  a dance.  How  must  he  have  admired  those  courts  where 
there  was  a royal  professor  of  dancing ! Philip4th  of  Spain  conferred 
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tliis  dignity  upon  Antonio  Almenda,  hrs  own  preceptor  in  the  gentle 
art,  for  surely  if  shoemaking  be  called  in  hononrable  distinction  from 
all  other  trades  the  gentle  craft,  dancing  is  in  like  manner  entitled  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  arts.  Almenda,  like  the  Druids  and 
philosophers,  communicated  his  mysteries  only  by  oral  precept  *,  they 
were  reduced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Juan  de  Esquivel  Navarro,  of 
Seville.  His  work  is  entitled,  Discurso  sobrt  el  arle  del  Danzadoy 
sus  excelencias  y primer  origen , reprobando  las  acciones  de  shortest  as, 
Sevilla , 1642.  I know  not  whether  there  be  any  earlier  treatise  upon 
the  art. 

Whether  Philip  profited  by  the  lessons  of  his  royal  professor  it 
Would  be  in  vain  to  enquire.  He  made  many  false  steps  in  politics, 
whatever  he  may  have  done  in  the  saloon ; and  however  Almenda  may 
have  instructed  him  to  carry  himself,  Olivares  prevented  him  from 
Walking  upright  through  the  world. 

Some  celebrity  a prince  may  acquire  by  dancing.  Oh  my  Colt!  an 
old  German  used  to  say,  who  remembered  the  last  Duke  of  York  upon 
his  travels,  Oh  mine  Gotl ! de  Duke  of  York  vas  de  mose  aceompleesh 
gentleman  dal  ever  / did  see  at  dance-a  de  minuet  / He  never  went 
Into  a ball-room  without  regretting  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sighing  for 
the  inferiority  of  all  who  attempted  to  dance-a  de  minuet  alter  him. 
The  Duke’s  fame  has  probably  died  w'ith  this  old  German.  There  is 
something  melancholy  in  calling  to  mind  the  barren  accomplishments 
of  the  dead,  even  more  so  than  in  remembering  beauty  which  is  faded. 
In  all  the  operations  of  nature  there  is  a view  to  the  future  ; it  should 
be  so  with  the  actions  of  man,  and  those  pursuits  which  have  nd 
other  aim  beyond  mere  present  gratification  are  unworthy  of  him.  1 
subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Quakers  against  music 
and  dancing,  were  it  only  Upon  the  ground  that  they  cannot  ‘ leave  a 
joy  for  memory.*  This  is  somewhat  too  serious  a strain  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Vestris,  the  royal  professor,  and  the  Duke  of  York;  but  they 
who  understand  the  process  of  the  association  of  ideas  may  see  how 
the  retailer  of  Scrap  and  Omnium  has  slipt  into  this  moralizing  mood, 
by  WTiting  slowly,  idly,  and  letting  thought  ramble  on.  If  further 
exemplification  be  needful,  go  and  read  Montaigne. 

59*  Relicks. 

The  relicks  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  milk  arc  well  explained  by  Pietro 
della  Valle.  They  shew  a cave  at  Bethlehem  where  she  is  said  to 
have  hidden  herself  and  the  child  from  Herod.  The  soil  is  a soft 
white  stone,  which  is  of  course  excellent  in  all  diseases,  hut  has  a 
special  virtue  to  bring  back  the  milk  to  a mother  who  may  have  lost 
it.  For  this  reason  the  powder  is  called  by  the  monks  w ho  administer 
it  in  water,  the  Virgin's  Milk.  It  would  be  brought  to  Europe  as  a 
treasure,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been 
mistaken  by  pious  credulity,  as  to  have  been  concealed  by  fraud. 
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A SUMMARY  VIEW  OR  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  RUSSIA 

AND  CHINA. 

• • • 4 m * 

ALTHOUGH  the  Russian  frontiers  have  no  regular  line  of 
fortifications,  yet  they  are  protected  by  fore- posts  and  guard-houses, 
to  prevent  smuggling.  The  two  marts  are  Kiechta  and  Zuruchaitu ; 
Vat  most  of  the  Chinese  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  former.  The  fol- 
lowing goods  are  exported  free  of  duty;  viz.  all  sorts  of  paper,  Rus- 
sian cloth  (except  the  common  cloth  used  by  the  peasants)  and  spirits 
distilled  from  fruits.  Goods  imported,  which  are  duty-free,  are,  raw 
sind  dyed  wools,  glass-coral,  false  pearls,  white  lead,  fans,  sewing 
needles,  printed  cottons,  ginger,  confectionary,  rice,  toys,  musical  and 
other  instruments,  porcelaine,  earthen- ware,  lacquered  and  enamelled 
goods,  furniture,  and  ornamental  articles.  The  exportation  of  arms, 
warlike  stores,  powder  and  lead,  specie,  gold  and  silver  in  ingots, 
stallions  and  mares,  hides,  beavvr-hair,  potash,  resin,  and  hemp-yarn, 
is  prohibited ; so  is  the  importation  of  salt,  spirits,  poisons,  and  cop* 
per  coin. 

Since  the  year  1754  the  merchants  of  European  Russia,  who  traded 
with  Kiechta,  were  allowed,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  pay  the 
duties  there  by  giving  drafts.  An  order  in  1794  extended  this  privi* 
lege  to  the  Siberian  merchants  likewise,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: The  drafts  must  be  given  on  Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  Moscow,  or 

Petersburgh,  and  made  payable  there.  Nine  months  payment  were 
flowed,  but  ten  percent,  per  ann.  were  claimed  by  the  crown  for  this 
allowance.  The  drafts  must  be  drawn  according  to  a particular  form, 
and  guaranteed. 

The  Chinese  custom-house  duties  are  but  low,  and  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  most  of  the  Russian  articles  imported. 


§ome  goods  pay  no  import  duty  at  all. 

• 

A camel  pays  - - - - 

85  copecks 

A horse  or  an  ox  - - - 

53i 

"i  4 

A sea-otter's  skin  - ’ - - 

51 

A lynx’s  skin  - - - - 

17 

Fox  and  hares’  skins,  each 

«* 

* A sheep  skin  - - - - 

5 

* It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  of  trade.  The 
most  important  that  are  exported  are  as  follows : 

peltry  > which  is  partly  imported  to  Petersbufgli  from  North  Ame- 
rica, particularly  Canada.  Very  little  profit  attaches  to  this  branch 
of  commerce,  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  the  skins  pass  through, 
and  the  great  length  of  land-carriage./  From  the  years  1793  to  1797 
on  an  average,  beaver  and  otter  skins  to  the  amount  of  340,000 
rubles  were  imported  from  Canada,  most  of  them  for  the  Chinese 
market.  The  exportation  of  peltry  is  much  more  considerable,  which 
is  principally  from  the  islands  of  the  eastern  ocean,  Siberia,  and  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  European  Russia.  The  skins  of  the  sea-otter 
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are  the  chief  articles.  Since  the  English  and  Americans  have  carried 
so  many  skins  to  Canton,  the  price  at  Kiechta  has  fallen  consider- 
ably. 

Russian  Manufactures;  viz.  hides,  leather,  coarse  cloth,  Russia 
leather,  Muscovian  woollens  and  silks,  linen,  metal  and  glass  wares, 
and  isinglass.  * 

Provisions } sheep  and  cattle,  salt  meat,  kc.  and  tallow  and  glue. 

Foreign  Manufactures;  particularly  fine  cloths.  But  6ince  the 
English  export  so  much  to  Canton,  the  demand  in  Kiechta  is  very 
trifling. 

The  principal  articles  imported  are: 

Fine  silver,  in  stamped  bars.  From  17t3  to  1796,  bars  to  the 
amount  of  10-761  rubles,  were  imported;  but  none  in  179 7* 

Raw  and  wrought  si!k»  ' The  exportation  of  raw  silk  is  prohibited 
in  China  under  pain  of  death ; hence  it  can  only  be  smuggled  into  Rus^ 
$ia,  and  seldom  answers  to  the  purchaser.  The  silken  stuffs  which 
the  Chinese  bring  to  Kiechta  are  worse  and  worse.  This  has' 
been  complained  of  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  The  thin 
smooth  taffaties,  which  are  made  of  good  silk,  and  are  not  gummed* 
are  of  any  value. 

Raw  and  manufactured  wool.  The  first  is  very  clean,  and  used  by' 
the  Chinese  for  packing  china.  The  woollens  still  maintain  their  good 
quality,  particularly  the  Kitaika  and  nankeens,  which,  of  all  the  Chi- 
nese woven  goods,  are  reckoned  the  best  and  most  durable. 

* Tea  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  formerly;  yet  the  Russians 
consider  it  as  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  All  the  teas 
that  come  from  Kiechta  are  of  a higher  price  than  those  which  the- 
English  export  from  Canton,  because  the  latter  lose  in  value,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  passage.  A pound  of  tea  that  costs  one  ruble  in 
Kiechta,  is  sold  for  five  or  six  in  Moscow  or  Petersburg. 

R/utbarb,  Although  this  article  is  no  longer  a monopoly  pf  the* 
crown,  yet  the  major  part  is  bought  for  government ; and  an  apothe- 
cary resides  in  Kiechta  to  examine  and  prove  it.  it  is  pf  a much  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  brought  from  Canton. 

Porcelaine.  Under  this  denomination  great  quantities  of  useless 
and  mostly  tasteless  jars,  figures,  and  puppets  are  brought  to  market; 
yet  we  may  remark  that  the  Chinese  for  some  years  have  imitated  the 
forms  and  beautiful  paintings  of  European  pprcelaine.  'VVe  discover 
even  in  their  copies  well-known  prints. 

Tobacco , provisions , and  preserved  fruits. 

The  above  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Chinese  trade.  If  Russia 
lost  her  fttr  trade  with  China,  she  would  find  but  few  buyers  in  Eu-. 
rope,  particularly  for  the  costly  sea-otters  skins,  which  at  present  form 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  Kamtschatkian  trade.  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  Chinese  trade  is  of  the  utmost  •importance  to  the . 
nation.  \ 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  commerce  of  Kiechta  is  as  follows  : 
Barter  is  the  grand  medium.  The  Chinese  come  to  the  Russian  ware- 
houses, where  the  samples  are  laid  out,  previously  to  make  their  as- 
sortments* 
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sortments.  Bargains  are  often  struck  on  the  spot;  but  generally  the 
Chinese  go  to  the  merchants’  houses  to  settle  their  business.  At  first 
the  Russians  state  what  Chinese  goods  they  will  take  in  exchange; 
then  the  price  is  accurately  fixed  by  both  parties ; and  when  they  are 
come  to  an  agreement,  they  return  to  the  warehouse,  where  the  Chi- 
nese puts  his  seal  on  the  bales,  and  sometimes  on  the  whole  stock. 
Then  the  Russian  goes  to  the  Chinese,  examines  the  goods  which  he  is 
to  receive  in  exchange,  and  if  they  answer  the  contract,  the  barter  is 
concluded. 

For  the  conveyance  of  their  merchandise  the  Chinese  mostly  use 
camels,  but  sometimes  two-wheeled  carts.  When  the  caravans  cross 
the  desert  in  \yinter,  they  carry  with  them  tents  made  of  felt ; but  in 
summer  they  have  balagans,  made  of  reeds,  which  fold  up  and  are 
put  into  a case.  When  the  balagans  are  fixed  and  covered  with  sail- 
cloth, two  persons  can  sleep  in  one  of  them  very  commodiously. 
All  the  Chinese  who  trade  to  Kiechta  understand  the  Mogul  language, 
which  is  equally  spoken  by  the  Russian  merchants. 

Kiechta,  the  third  trading  city  in  Russia,  stands  498  versts  south 
of  Irkutsk,  and  1.532  from  Pekin,  on  a small  stream  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  about  150  houses,  inhabilod  solely  by  merchants  and  com- 
missaries. Opposite  to  Kiechta,  about  120  yards  distant,  lies  the  Chi- 
nese village  of  Maimatschfh,  containing  about  200  houses.  The  inha- 
bitants are  partly  natives  and  partly  from  the  northern  provinces. 
They  live  as  travellers  without  their  families,  no  women  being  allowed 
to  shew  themselves  there.  They  generally  are  in  partnership,  so  that 
one  partner  transacts  the  business  lor  a year  in  Kiechta,  while  the  other 
takes  his  journey.  The  chief  of  the  place  is  commonly  a mandarine 
who  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  sent  there  for 
a punishment.  . The  presents  from  the  merchants  render  the  situation 
more  lucrative  than  a place  at  court. 

• • • Stair  of  the  T (ade  at  Kiechta. 

■ In  1773-77  1793-07. 

Imports  1,308,9S5  rubles.  2,546,855  R. ' 

.Exports  822,234  2,543,785 

I _ * * 

Total  2,131,219  5,090,610 

* . 

Zuruchaitu,  on  the  river  Argun,  lies  1326  versts  east  of  Irkutsk. 
When  the  Mogul  troops  are  quartered  on  the  frontiers  during  the  sum-** 
mcr,  this  place  carries  on  a trifling  bartering  trade  in  articles  of  pri- 
mary necessity,  which  are  not  worth  the  detail,  a9  the  trade  is  sunk' 
almost  to  nothing.  From  1773  to  17 77,  the  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  2985  rubles;  and  from  1793  to  1797,  they  had  sunk  tQ 
721R. 
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CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 


• ARCHILOCHUS,  AND  THE  ANCIENT  ELEGIAC  POETS, 
CALLINUS,  TYRTiEUS,  AND  M1MNERMUS. 


IT  is  convenient  in  history,  as  in  other  studies,  to  arrange 
the  objects  of  our  attention  into  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
clearness  and  comprehension  to  our  views.  Homer  and  Hesiod  being 
separated  from  the  other  Greek  writers  by  a considerable  interval  of 
time,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a distinct  order.  The  second 
period  may  extend  from  those  writers  to  i€schylus,  whose  works  pre- 
sent a new  species  of  composition,  and  form  the  commencement  of 
that  scries  of  Attic  poetry,  the  remains  of  which  still  furnish  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  literature.  This  period  will  comprise 
about  four  centuries.  Its  remaining  monuments  are  not  numerous; 
they  furnish,  however,  some  important  subjects  of  study  and  discus- 
sion. The  species  of  poetry  which  were  chiefly  cultivated,  were  the 
elegiac,  the  lyric,  the  heroic,  the  moral  and  philosophical.  In  some 
of  these  departments  names  of  considerable  eminence  occur,  and  lyric 
poetry  especially,  if  we  except  the  muse  of  Pindar,  seems  to  have 
flourished  more  in  this  than  in  any  succeeding  period.  The  name  of 
Archilochus  stands  second  only  to  that  of  Homer.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
Phrygian  slave  gave  currency  among  the  Greeks  to  that  pleasing  mode 
of  fictitious  composition  with  which  his  name  has  become  inseparably 
connected.  An  infamous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  whose  name  has  been  bor« 
rowed  by  an  unknown  sophist,  has  at  least  given  occasion  to  the  finest 
piece  of  criticism  which  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  The  origin  of 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks  is  likewise  to  be 
referred  to  this  period  of  their  history. 

Archilochus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
poets  of  this  period*  The  ancient  writers  abound  with  testimonies  te 
his  genius.  Quintilian,  after  describing  his  merits,  adds,  “ adeo  ut  vi- 
deatur  quibusdam,  quod  quoquatn  minor  est,  materiae  esse,  non  ingeaii 
vitium.”  Velleius  says,  that  we  shall  find  no  author,  who  has  carried 
to  perfection  the  mode  of  composition  of  which  he  furnished  the  first 
example,  except  Homer  and  Archilochus.  Dio  Chrysostom  also 
speaks  of  these  two  poets  as  alone  admitting  the  comparison  of  no 
other  writers. 

The  exact  age  of  this  author  is  not  very  certain.  He  seems  to  have 
flourished  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  chrouology  of  the 
Olympiads.  By  Herodotus  (I.  12)  he  is  placed  under  the  reign  of 
Gygcs,  which  corresponds  to  the  XV  Olympiad,  or  718  B.  C.  But 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  is  suspected  by  Wesscling  and  Larcher, 
as  interrupting  the  narration,  and  inconsistent  with  the  usual  practice 
of  Herodotus.  By  Cicero  (Tusc.  disp.  I.)  Archilochus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  coeval  with  Romulus;  by  Cornelius  Nepos,*  to  have 

flourished 


* Cited  by  A.  G«itius. 
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flourished  during  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Modern  chronologers 
place  him  between  the  1 5th  and  twenty-third  Olympiads.  He  may* 
therefore,  be  placed  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  or 
two  hundred  after  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Archilochus  was  a native  of  Paros.  His  father's  name  was  Telesi- 
des;  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  a slave,  Enipo.  At  some  period  of 
his  life,  and  probably  in  his  youth,  he  joined  a colony  of  Parians,  who 
settled  at  Thasos,  an  island  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

* His  describes  himself  as  devoted  at  once  to  the  service  of  Mars  am| 
the  Muses. 

EifM  9'tyotr  E naXioto  anutToc, 

Kju  Meurov  ifaraty  tvtarafAtvo^. 

In  the  former  of  these  characters,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  much  less  fame  than  in  the  latter.  His  fellow-colonists  of 
Thasus  were  engaged  in  a war  with  some  neighbouring  tribes  upon  thei 
continent.  Archilochus  joined  his  countrymen,  but  flying  from  the 
held  of  battle,  threw  away  his  shield,  a circumstance  which  he  thus 
shamelessly  avows : 

Acvih  fjttv  2 cuw  ri{  ayoXMrai,  xr  n^i  §txfxv*f 

E*re?  afxot/xnTOVf  xaXXnro  ovx  eStXart.  # 4 

Ayrec  t’l^i^oyov  $*wmv  tiXoc.  ikon  *, 

Epfiru,  stavS i?  Krrovfjuu  ov  xaxim.  • 

it 

~4<  SomeSciian  now  triumphs  in  the  possession  of  my  shield,  whidi* 
against  my  will,  1 left  uninjured  near  a bush.  I,  however,  escaped 
from  death;  let  that  shield,  therefore,  go  to  its  fate;  I shall  soon  hod 
another  not  inferior.”* 

The  stem  Spartans  shewed  their  disapprobation  of  this  inglorious 
conduct  by  instantly  expelling  the  recreant  poet  from  their  city,  whexi 
be  happened  to  visit  it  (Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  xxiv.)  Valerius  Maximul 
speaks  of  this  mark  of  disgrace  as  imposed  upon  his  writings,  on  ac- 
count of  their  immodesty  and  licentious  tendency. 

The  affections  of  Archilochus  were  engaged  at  Paros  by  the  charms 
of  Neobuie,  daughter  of  Lycambes.  He  wrote  verses  in  her  praise, 
of  which  a fragment  remains; 

Ei  »;  ituot  yitviTi  X,l(a  Nio 8ov\*{  Stytn. 

But  his  affection  was  soon  changed  into  deadly  hatred.  The  dam- 
sel, swayed  by  interested  motives,  and  probably  under  the  influence  , 
of  her  parent,  broke  the  faith  which  she  had  plighted  to  the  poet, 
and  thenceforth  became  the  object  of  his  bitterest  resentment.  He 
loaded  her  with  charges  the  most  opprobrious  to  her  sex,  and  pursued 
both  her  and  her  parent  with  such  merciless  inyective,  that,  if  we  may  , 

credit  , 

•The  professed  courage  of  some  other  poetSP 
trial,  of  standing  the  test  of  danger,  as  that  of  Arcbilo* 
tunc  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  happened  to  Alcaeus,  in  a battle  between 
Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans,  and  his  arms  were  suspended  on  a trophy.  Tbt 
relist a non  bene  parmula  of  Horace  is  well  known. 
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credit  ancient  report,  they  were  happy  to  find  a refuge  in  suicide  from 
the  scorn  and  infamy  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  vengeance  of 
their  unrelenting  persecutor. 

Lycambis,  however,  and  his  family,  were  not  the  only  objects 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  this  formidable  satirist  were  directed, 
though  probably  their  venom  was  not  in  other  instances  attended  with 
the  same  fatal  effects.  We  have  a fragment  of  an  elegy  remaining, 
addressed  to  one  Pericles,'  at  the  time  of  that  composition,  a friend,  as 
it  appears,  of  the  poet,  but  who  had  afterwards,  as  we  learn  from 
Athenasus,  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  resentment,  and  feel  the  malig- 
nity of  his  attacks.  One  of  the  grammarians  has  likewise  preserved 
some  satirical  lines  against  Charilaus.  * 

Notwithstanding  this  severity  to  the  living,  the  poet,  if  we  may 
credit  his  own  assurance,  had  too  much  generosity  to  insult  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead. 

Ou  yttf  lr$X«  KAT&avwr»  x«gT*/ouiv  vrt  tutyasri?. 


He  was  likewise,  as  we  have  already  seen,  sufficiently  ready  to  ex- 
pose and  proclaim  his  own  demerits.  44  Critias,”  says  Lilian,*  44  re- 
prehends Archilochus,  because  he  has  related  circumstances  the  most 
disgraceful  to  himself;  for  if  he  had  not  given  such  a description  of 
himself  to  the  Greeks,  \ve  should  not  have  heard  that  he  was  the  son 
cf  Enipo,  a slave,  thai.  he  was  compelled  by  poverty  and  distress  to 
leave  Paros  and  retire  to  Thasus,  that  on  his  arrival  there  he  was  soon 
at  variance  with  the  inhabitants,  and  that  he  scattered  his  reproaches 
equally  on  friends  and  enemies.  Nor,  adds  he,  in  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  should  we  have  known,  but  by  his  own  information, 
that  he  was  an  adulterer,  libidinous,  and  prone  to  insolence  and  vio- 
lence, and,  what  is  still  more  base,  that  he  threw  away  his  shield." 

*•  He  seems  to  have  met  with  the  just  reward  of  his  malignant  and  vi- 
rulent temper  in  the  hatred  of  mankind.  For  their  contempt  he  was 
unfortunately  too  formidable.  44 1 know,”  says  Pindar,  44  though  I 
live  in  an  age  long  subsequent,  that  the  slanderous  Archilochus, 
delighting  in  abuse  and  discord,  was  often  brought  into  circumstances 
of  trouble." 

EtJsv  ixa?  s»r,  T*  »&XX* 

£»  aua^aua 

yo i?  wuufofjumA 


Being  expelled  from  Paros,  he  fled  for  refuge,  as  we  learn  from 
A^lian,  to  Thasus,  but  soon  rendered  himself  equally  odious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island.  In  reveuge  lie  satirized  the  people  and 
abused  the  country. £ Thasus,  as  is  well  known  from  other  authorities, 

was 


• X.  13.  t Pyth.  n.  98. 

% Plutarch  quotes  this  passage  in  illustration  of  lib  idea,  that  while  we  dwell 
only  on  the  disadvantages  of  a state  of  exile,  it  possesses  advantages  which  w e 
overlook.  Pint.  vrt?i  From  this  piece  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  taken  some 

of  the  most  striking  passages  in  bis  Discourse  on  Exile. 
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was  a rich  and  fertile  island,  but  Archilochus  could  find  no  other  ob- 
ject of  comparison  by  which  to  characterize  it  than  the  rough  back  of 
an  ass. 

The  restless  poet  seems  to  have  returned  to  Paros,  and  there  to 
have  regained  his  popularity.  At  least  Aristotle  (Rhet.  11.)  says, 
that  the  Parians  paid  honour  to  Archilochus,  though  a slanderer, 
and  he  seems  from  the  connection  to  speak  of  honours  rendered  during 
his  life. 

Archilochus  was  at  length  slain  in  combat  by  Calondas,  of  Naxus, 
who  was  afterwards  ordered  by  the  Pythian  priestess  to  depart  from 
her  presence,  as  polluted  by  the  murder  of  a man  sacred  to  the  muses, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

• None  of  the  works  of  this  great  poet,  as  from  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  ancients  we  may  fairly  presume  him  to  have  been,  have  de- 
scended to  our  time.  Various  fragments  are,  however,  scattered 
through  the  ancient  writers,  the  collection  of  which  Ruhnkenius  re- 
commends, pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  caution  which  is  requi- 
site, in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  name  of  Archi- 
lochus has  been  confounded  with  those  of  other  writers.  Brunck  has 
printed  forty-three  fragments,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  in  his 
Analecta.  He  has,  however^  in  several  instances,  erred  in  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  metre, ♦ and,  what  is  worse,  has  in  some  instances 
corrupted  the  words,  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  notions  of  the  versifica- 
tion. 

Archilochus  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Iam- 
bic verse.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  one  of  the  simplest  and 

most  natural  constructions  of  verse  should  have  been  unknown  two 

* 9 

centuries  after  the  poetry  of  Homer.  The  expression  of  Horace 


Archilochum  proprio  rabies  annavit  Iambo. 

9 

by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that  he<vas  considered  by  that  poet  as 
t^e  discoverer  of  Iambic  verse,  but  that  he  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  writers  who  had  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  satire. 

.•  Archilochus,  though  a distinguished  writer  of  Iambics,  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  that  mode  of  versification.  We  have  several  speci- 
mens of  his  elegiac  composition . Plutarch  quotes  an  elegy,  in  which 
he  laments  the  hiss  of  his  sister’s  husbands  by  shipwreck,  and  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  his  friend  was  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. • * * 

His  Epodes  are  likewise  quoted.  Terentianus  Maurus  speaks  of 
him  as  the  inventor  of  die  dactylic  epode. 


Hoc  doctnni  Archilochum  tradunt  genome  magistri. 

The  same  author  likewise  mentions  his  satirical  employment  of  the 
lambic  epode. 

Archilochus  isto  saevit  iratus  metro 
Contra  Lycambcm  et  filias. 

• Vol.*  H:  * '3  RT  ' " * * 'A  stanza 

• % 4 

— m a mM  m » ■■  ■■  -I  .11  »■■■  ■ — 1 ~ ~ *'  ■ ■■  I , ■ — — 

. * Mr,  Porson’s  note  on  Orestes,  5. 
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A stanza  of  this  measure  and  purport  is  preserved  by  Ilephaestion. 

riari^  A i-KitfxjeLy  TTotev  ( <p^ac3t  toJ'i  J 
Ti$  <r(t{  } 

The  Frequent  use  which  Horace  has  made  of  this  metre  for  the  pur- 
poses of  satire  in  his  book  of  Epodes,  is  well  known. 

Archilochus  wrote  a hymn  in  praise  of  Hercules,  entitled  KaAAmjtcf, 
adapted  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  so- 
lemnly recited  at  every  celebration  of  them  in  honour  of  the  victorious 
champion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pindar,  Olymp.  IX. 

A fragment  of  a Dithyrambic  is  likewise  cited,  which  is  in  the  true 
style  of  that  wild  enthusiastic  kind  of  poetry. 

The  trochaic  measure  appears  to  have  been  much  employed  by 
Archilochus,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency  with  wiiich  it  oc- 
curs among  his  remaining  fragments.  Some  remnants  of  his  lyric 
compositions  are  preserved,  with  two  imperfect  specimens  of  fable. 

The  passages  cited  by  the  ancients  from  the  works  of  this  author, 
arc  seldom  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  poetical 
merit.  One  of  them,  relating  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  is  curious. 
“ Nothing  is  henceforth  to  be  unexpected,  or  denied,  or  even  to  be  an 
object  of  surprize,  since  Jove,  father  of  the  Olympian  gods,  has  pro- 
duced night  from  noon-day,  hiding  the  lustre  of  the  shining  sun;  then 
terror  came  upon  men.  From  this  time  all  things  may  be  believed 
and  expected.  Let  no  one  wonder  if  he  should  see  the  beasts  of  the 
field  exchanging  the  watery  regions  with  dolphins,  and  loving  the 
sounding  waves  of  the  sea  better  than  the  land,  while  dolphins  should 
seek  the  mountains. M * 

The  personal  character  of  this  poet  seems  to  have  been  odious;  his 
poetical  merit  is  probably  well  estimated  by  Longinus,  when  he  asks 
whether  Eratosthenes,  author  of  the  Erigone,  a poem  without  faults, 
h to  be  preferred  to  Archilochus,  who  often  scatters  his  thoughts 
without  regard  to  order,  by  the  impulse  of  that  divine  inspiration, 
which  is  not  easily  made  subject  to  law's. 

* The  elegy  is  one  of  the  rtiost  ancient  modes  of  composition  with 
' which  we  are  acquainted  among  the  Greeks. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Various  etymologies  are 
proposed  by  the  grammarians,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  probable  is 
that  which  deduces  its  origin  from  the  words  • and  Aiyiur,  the  former 
being  an  interjection  of  grief  in  frequent  use.  with  the  tragedians. 
The  elegy,  in  its  remote  origin,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a funeral 
poem,  recited  by  hired  mourners  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.*  We  next 
find  it  employed  in  deploring  the  calamities  of  nations,  or  in  rousing 
them  from  inactivity  and  despondency  to  the  love  of  military  glory* 
and  the  preference  of  death  to  disgrace.  It  became  at  length  almost 
appropriated  to  the  passion  of  love,  describing  the  torments  of  the 

lover* 

. * Lowth  dc  saerd  poesi,  Pnel.  u it.  Soudiay,  DUcoufs  sur  l’elegie,  Mem* 
Ac.  Let  ILL.  v ol.  v ii. 
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lover,  his  jealousies  and  fears,  and  sometimes  his  hope  and  exultation. 

Its  offices  are  well  represented  by  Boileau, 

La  plaintive  ellgie,  en  longs  habits  de  denil, 

Sait,  les  cheveux  f*pars,  g£'mir  stir  tin  cercueil. 

EUe  petal  des  amants  la  joie  et  la  tristesse, 

Flatte,  menace,  irrite,  appaise  une  mai  tresse. 

L'art  pottiqm . 

The  constant  form  of  versification  adopted  in  this  poem  was  the  inter- 
mixture of  hexameters  and  pentameters,  thence  called  elegiac  verse,  t# 
whatever  subject  it  might  be  applied. 

The  history  of  this  species  of  poem  is  obscure,  ahd  little  more  can 
be  said  of  it  than  was  said  by  Horace: 

Versibns  impariter  jnnetis  que  rimonia  primnni. 

Post  ctiam  inclusa  est  vbti  sententia  compos. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 

Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

• / * * 

Callinus  was  reputed  by  some,  according  to  Terentianus  Maurus,  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  Pentameter. 

S % > . 

Pentametnim  dubitant  primus  quis  finxerit  auctor, 

Quidam  non  dubitant  dicere  Calliuoum. 

r 

The  most  distinct  account  of  this  author  is  given  by  Strabo,  who 
repeatedly  cites  him.  * “ Callinus,”  says  that  writer,  (L.  xiv.)  v 
« speaks  of  the  Magnesians  as  still  in  a flourishing  state,  and  carrying 
on  war  with  success  against  the  Ephesians.  Archilochus  appears  to' 
have  been  acquainted  with  their  calamity,  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  was  subsequent  to  Callinus.”  Strabo  also  quotes  from 
him  a verse  relative  to  an  expedition  of  Cimmerians,  which  is  said 
to  have  happened  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  We  may  therefore 
place  Callinus  in  the  first  Olympiads,  776  B.  C.  Stohaeus  has  pre- 
served a considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  elegies,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  during  their  unsuc- 
cessful war  with  the  Magnesians.  The  thoughts  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Tyrtaeus,  but  less  forcible  and  animated.  The  piece  was  so’ 
much  admired  by  Camerarius,  that  he  inserted  it  irt  a work  which  he‘ 
addressed  to  the  Christian  princes,  with  a view  to  animate  thto  UP 
take  lip  arms  against  the  infidels. 

The  history  of  Tyrtaeus  is  well  known..  In  the  second  Messeniar* 
war,  when  the  Spartans  were  defeated  by  the  valour  and  activity  of 
Aristomenes,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  they  made  appli- 
cation to  Athens  for  a general,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  waiv 
The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  in  derision,  sent  them  Tyrtaeus,  a school- 
master, lame,  and  disordered  in  his  intellects.  This  part  of  the  story 
is  however  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  manner  in  which  Plato 
and  Lycurgus  speak  of  the  poet.  On  his  arrival  he  animated  the  ma- 
gistrates and  people  by  the  recital  of  warlike  elegies.  Not  trusting 
solely  to  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  he  mingled  prudent  counsel  with 
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geflerous  exhortation,  till  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Sparta  at 
length  prevailed.  The  circumstances  of  the  war  are  related  minutely 
by  Pausanias. 

The  Athenian  orator  Lycurgus  has  preserved  a fragment  of  Tyrtaeus, 
making  it  a subject  of  congratulation  to  his  countrymen  that  the  god 
had  preferred  an  Athenian  general,  even  to  the  Spartan  descendants  of 
Hercules,  whose  services  they  experienced,  he  adds,  not  only  in  re- 
pelling the  temporary  danger*  but  through  every  subsequent  age* 
“ For  lie  left  them  his  elegies,  by  listening  to  which  they  are  trained 
to  valour;  and  while  they  hold  other  poets  in  noesteem,  they  pay  such 
regard  to  him,  that  they  have  established  a law,  ordaining  that  when 
they  are  in  arms  on  an  expedition,  the  troops  shall  be  summoned  to 
the  royal  tent,  to  hear  the  poems  of  Tyrtzeus,  thinking  that  thus  they 
will  most  readily  be  animated  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
ty” 

Two  other  extracts  of  considerable  length  are  preserved  by  Sto- 
baeus,  which  answer  to  their  ancient  reputation,  being  bold  and  ani- 
mated, and  well  calculated  to  inspire  military  ardour. 

The  fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  have  been  frequently  published  in  dif- 
ferent collections,  and  separately  by  Klotz  (Altenb.  1767,  8vo.)  with 
dissertations  and  an  ample  commentary. 

The  birth-place  of  Mimnermus  was  disputed ; Colophon  and 
Smyrna  contending  for  the  honour.  The  claim  of  the  former  is  the 
more  probable.  Love  and  mirth  were  the  chief  subjects  of  his  muse, 
and  life  itself  seems  to  have  been  valued  by  him  only  as  it  could 
afford  the  means  of  pleasure.  Old  age  was  therefore  naturally  the 
object  of  that  terror  and  aversion  which  he  expresses  in  several  of  his 
fragments. 

*TlC  St  &3C,  Tt  Si  TtfTTYSV,  ttVt V A<f>£40lTD{  J 

Te$y<u*:»  or  iftoi  /luixiti  tavtc  fx-tXoi, 

Si  MimnemniS  nti  censfct,  sine  amore  jocisque  . 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

This  poet  was  a contemporary  of  Iolus.  His  works  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  along  with  those  of  Sappho  by  the  priests  of 
Constantinople.  . A few  fragments  are  extant,  which  are  printed  by 
Brunck  in  his  Analecta,  and  his  “ Gnomici  Poetag.’* 

Nanno  was  the  mistress  of  Mimnermus,  to  whose  praises  he  de- 
voted his  muse* 

He  is  said  by  various  authors,  and  especially  by  Hermesianax,  his 
countryman  (in  the  fragment  of  his  elegy  preserved  by  Athenaeus)  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Pentameter.  This  is  impossible,  as  va- 
rious specimens  of  that  verse  of  older  date  are  still  extaut. 

• Callinus,  Tyrtzeus,  and  Mimnermus,  are  the  three  principal  elegiac 
poets  of  that  period,  which  is  at  present  the  subject  of  consideration. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GRECIAN  DRAMA. 

No  7. — MISCELLANIES, 

IN  my  last  Number  I promised  a Selection  of  Passages  from 
the  Comic  Poets  of  Greece;  but  I should  rather  have  said,  from  those 
Dramatic  Poets,  of  whose  works  small  and  scattered  fragments  only 
have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  by  the  labours  of  Athenasus, 
Stobreus,  Hephaestion,  and  other  miscellaneous  authors.  Of  these  it 
is  a difficult,  and  often  an  impossible  task,  to  distinguish  the  tragic : 
from  the  comic  poets  of  Menander’s  school;  for  (as  I have  on  a for- 
mer occasion*  remarked  with  respect  to  the  reliques  which  we  possess 
of  that  great  master  of  the  stage)  most  of  the  passages  so  preserved 
were  selected  by  the  different  compilers  for  their  moral  aptness  and 
beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  rather  than  for  humour,  or  any 
other  of  those  qualities  which  are  particularly  appropriated  to  co- 
medy. 

I will  begin  my  selections  with  two  additional  pieces  to  my  former 
contributions  from  Menander, 

I. — Against  Melancholy . 

Hence  Melancholy  ! soul-subduing  source 
Of  woes  unnumber’d  in  our  mortal  course ! 

Oft’  gloomy  madness  seizes  on  thy  slave, 

And  pale  diseases  crowd  him  to  the  grave; 

Diseases  which  admit  no  cure,  no  stay, 

But  eat,  with  silent  tooth,  the  soul  away. 

Thy  wretched  victim,  oft*,  in  manhood’s  pride, 

Cuts  short  his  bloom  of  life  by  suicide, 

When  hope  has  fled,  affrighted,  from  thy  face, 

And  giant  sorrow  fills  the  empty  space. 


II. — On  Friendship, 

H(fw  sweet  is  life,  when  pass’d  with  those 
Whom  our  own  hearts,  approving,  chose, 
When  on  some  few  surrounding  friends 
Our  all  of  happiness  depends. 

It  is  not  life,  to  drag,  alone, 

A miserable  being  on, 

Without  one  kindred  soul  to  share 
Our  pleasure,  or  to  soothe  our  care  : 

But  welcome  falls  the  stroke  of  fate 
Which  frees  us  from  so  curs’d  a state. 


— — — « 

. H • 

• In  the  Preface  to  my  “ Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,”  pp,  x). 
and  the  following. 
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It  is  evident,  from  these,  and  some  more  passages  of  Menander, 
with  what  injustice  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  him  in  the  light 
of  a melancholy  writer.  There  are,  certainly,  many  others  which  are 
full  of  bitterness  and  complaint ; in  the  little  work  to  which  I have 
above  referred,  my  readers  may  remember  a conjecture,  44  that  such 
sentiments  we  re  put  by  him  into  the  mouths  of  characters  whom  he 
designed  to  liold  up  to  detestation  or  ridicule.”  The  more  I have  re- 
flected on  this  subject,  the  more  I am  persuaded  that  this  conjecture  is, 
at  least,  a probable  one. 

In  the  most  ridiculous  of  our  Fletcher’s  lively  comedies,*  we  find 
many  such  passages  as  the  follow  ing. 

Here  he  stands  that  is 
The  most  dejected,  most  unfortunate, 

Miserable,  accurst,  forsaken  slave, 

This  province  yields.  I will  not  sure  out- live  it ; 

No,  I will  die  bravely  and  like  a Roman ; 

And,  after  death,  amidst  the  Elysian  shades, 

We'll  meet  again* 

The  Misery  of  Man 
May  fitly  be  compared  to  a Didapper, 

Who,  when  he’s  under  water,  past  our  sight, 

And  indeed  can  seem  no  more  to  us,  rises  again, 

Shakes  but  herself,  and  is  the  same  she  was. 

— So  is  il  still  -with  transitory  man  : — * 

This  day,  oh  but  an  hour  since  1 I was  mighty 
Mighty  in  knowledge,  mighty  in  my  hopes, 

Mighty  in  blessed  means,  and  was 
, So  truly  happy,  that  I might  have  said 
t;  Live  Lazarillo!  and  be  satisfied  1” 

But  now,  &:c.  kc.  kc* 

Now',  suppose  thirt,  some  centuries  hence,  no  part  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  numerous  works  should  remain,  except  a few  fragments  like 
the  above,  will  not  posterity  rank  those  authors  (as  we  do  Menander) 
among  the  gloomy  and  saturnine  class  of  writers?  By  that  time  the 
peculiarities  of  language  will  be  so  far  worn  away,  that  there  will  ap- 
pear nothing  ludicrous  in  the  name  of  a Didapper  ; and  the  simile 
will  only  be  considered  as  remarkably  just  and  appropriate.  The 
plot  of  the  play,  according  to  my  supposition,  is  totally  forgotten.  No 
commentator  will  be  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  preposterous  lamentation  is  the  lass  of  46  an  Umbrana’s  Head,” 
or  that  the  speaker  is  44  the  Smell-feast,  Lazarillo ',”4  yet  what  can  be 

* more 

* TUe  Woman-hater. 

i I believe  that  nono  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  commentators  have  disco- 
vered the  original  story  of  their  “ Smelt-feast."  I found  it  the  other,  day  by 
clmnee,  with  almost  all  the  circumstances  in  the  play,  while  turning  over  the 
pages  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  where  it  is  related  from  the  Book  of  Paulas  Jo vius 
**.  on  Rongn  Fishes.’1 
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more  fortunate  than  the  conjecture  (if  it  should  then  be  formed)  that 
the  sentiments  were  not  those  of  the  author,  but  of  some  character  in 
his  play  ? 

The  age  of  Moschiov  is- uncertain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  dramatic  poets,  aud  to  have  written  indifferently 
both  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  names  of  two  of  his  plays  only  have 
reached  us.  One  is  u Themistocles,”  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  following  lines  may  belong  to  that  drama,  and  refer  to  the  period 
when  its  hero  was  an  exile  and  a suppliant  at  the  court  of  Admetus. 

III. — On  the  Reverses  of  Fortune . 

The  proudest,  once,  in  glory,  mind,  and  race, 

The  first  of  monarchs,  of  mankind  the  grace, 

Now,  wandering,  outcast,  desolate,  and  poor, 

A wretched  exile,  on  a foreign  shore, 

With  miserable  aspect  bending  low, 

Holds  in  his  trembling  hand  the  suppliant's  bough. 
Unhappy  proof,  how  false  the  flattering  light 
That  fortune’s  blazing  torch  holds  forth  to  sight! 

Now,*  not  the  meanest  stranger  passes  by, 

But  greets  the  grovelling  despot  with  a sigh, 

Perhaps,  With  gentle  words  beguiles  his  woe, 

And  lets  the  kindly  tear  of  pity  flow  : 

For  where  the  heart,  so  harden’d  and  so  rude, 

As  not  to  melt  at  man’s  vicifsitude  ? 


The  few  fragments  we  have  of  An ti phases  are,  generally,  of  a 
very  gloomy  stamp.  The  first  of  those*  which  I have  inserted  in  the 
publication  above  referred  to  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to  this  remark, 
being  one  of  the  very  rare  passages  of  Greek  poetry  which  point 

clearly 

The  M Umbrtna’s  head.”  it  appears,  was  sent  as  a present  by  the  principal 
magistrates  of  Rome  to  Cardinal  Riario ; and  Tamisio  was  the  real  name  of  the 
Parasite  who  discovered  and  hunted  it.  By  Riario  it  w»9  sent,  with  his  com- 
pliments, to  Cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  transferred  it  to  Augustin  Chigi,  Ihe 
banker,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his  mistress,  a famous  courtezan,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Imperia.  At  her  house  it  was  that  Tamisio  at  last  came  up 
with  it  aud  stopped  it;  and  there  (as  Jovius  indignantly  concludes)  u idem, 
et  togatus,  et  senex,  cum  scorto  achmrante  novi  homiuis  adventum,  nullo  pu- 
dore  discubuit." 

The  Umbrana  (like  the  Stnrgcon,  which  our  law  makes  a royal  fish)  was 
appropriated,  on  account  of  its  great  excellence  and  rarity,  to  the  table  of  the 
magistrates. 

• “ To  see  what  solitariness  is  about  dying  prince*  1 As  heretofore  they  have 
unpeopled  towns,  divorced  friends,  and  made  rreat  houses  inhospitable,  so  now, 
oh  justice!  where  arc  their  flatterers  now  ? Flatterers  are  but  the  shadow’s  of 
princes1  bodies.  The  least  thick  cloud  makes  them  invisible." 

Webster's  Vittorio.  Corombona . 

“ When  those  whom  Love  and  Blood  endear,”  &c.  Transl,  from  Gr.  An th. 
p.  93. 
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clearly  and  chearfully  to  the  doctrine  of  a future  state.  Not  so  the 
following. 

IV. — On  Old  Age. 

* - • * 

Yes — ,tis  the  greatest  evil  man  can  know, 

The  keenest  sorrow  in  this  world  of  woe, 

The  heaviest  impost  laid  on  human  breath, 

Which  all  must  pay,  or  yield  the  forfeit,  death. 

■ : For  death  all  wretches  pray ; but  when  the  prayer 

Is  heard,  and  he  steps  forth  to  ease  their  care, 

Gods  1 how  they  tremble  at  his  aspect  rude, 

And,  loathing,  turn — such  man’s  ingratitude  1 
And  none  so  fondly  cling  to  life,  as  he 
* Who  has  outliv’d  all  life’s  felicity. 


Anaxandrides  furnishes  us  with  a contrast  to  the  preceding  me- 
lancholy complaint. 

, V. — On  Ihe  same  subject. 

Ye  gods  ! how  easily  the  good  man  bears 
His  cumbrous  honours  of  encreasing  years ! 

Age,  oh  my  Father,  is  not,  as  you  say, 

A load  of  evils  heaped  on  mortal  clay, 

Unless  impatient  folly  vents  the  curse, 

And  weak  complaining  makes  our  sorrows  worse. 

He,  whose  soft  soul,  whose  temper  ever  even, 

« ' Whose  manners,  placid  as  a cloudless  heaven, 

1 j **  Approve  the  partial  blessings  of  the  sky, 

Smooths  the  rough  road,  and  walks  untroubled  by. 
.Untimely  wrinkles  furrow  not  his  brow, 

And  graceful  wave  his  locks  of  reverend  snow. 


The  beautiful  fragment  of  Philemon  on  Tears,*  the  most  feeling  anti- 
pathetic, perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Grecian  drama,  should  btf 
compared  with  the  following' lines  of  Euphorion,  a poet  whose  name 
only  is  known  to  us,  but  who,  I believe,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  * 
tragedian. 

IV. — On  T* ears . 

Be  temperate  in  grief ! I would  not  hide  » 

The  starting  tear-drop,, with  a stoic's  pride: 

I would  not  bid  my  throbbing  heart  be  still, 

Nor  outrage  nature  by  contempt  of  ill. 

* * ' “ Weep— but  not  loudly. — He,  whose  stony  eyes 

Ne’er  melt  in  tears,  is  hateful  to  the  skies. 


Juvenal  is  not  an  author  in  whom  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  foe 
a parallel  to  sentiments  so  tender  and  feeling;  yet  he  has  two  or  three 

‘ ‘ ’’***’  very 


* “ If  tears  could  uicd’cine,’’  Sec,  Transl,  from  Gr,  Anth.  p.  92, 
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▼ery  beautiful  lines  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  15th  Satire.  They 
have  thus  been  rendered  by  my  friend  MrvHodgson.* 

Nature,  who  fills  with  tears  the  pitying  eye, 
f Confesses  her  own  gift  of  sympathy; 

That  gentle  gift,  mankind’s  peculiar  boast. 

Makes  him  the  noblest,  who  enjoys  it  most. 

• * 

I shall  be  easily  pardoned  for  relieving  the  sameness  of  these  at- 
tracts and  remarks  by  occasional  digression.  On  the  verses  from  Phi- 
lemon, above  referred  to,  depends  a very  curious  literary  anecdote, 
which  is  preserved  in  that  inexhaustible  store-house  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, Bayle’s  Dictionary  (from  which  I have  been  so  often  obliged 
to  confess  my  depredations,  that  I now  begin  to  blush  whenever  I 
mention  it.J 

Scaliger,  with  all  his  profundity  of  critical  judgment,  was  credu- 
lous to  such  a’degree  as  to  make  him  a fair  butt  for  literary  imposi- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eighteen  lie  piqued  himself  on  his  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  characteristic  styles  of  writers  of  every  age.  Muretus 
one  day  brought  him  some  verses,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from. Germany,  as  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  Scaliger  ex- 
amined them,  and  gave  as  his  decided  opinion  that  they  were  the  Com- 
position of  Quintus  Trabea,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Cicero  quotes  it! 
the  Tusculan  Disputations.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  even  published 
them  as  Trabea’s,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Varro. 

Shortly  after  Muretus  shewed  him  some  other  verses,  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  a fragment  of  Accius,  evidently  stolen  from  those  of 
Trabea.  Scaliger  was  again  bit;  and,  in  his  next  edition,  published 
the  latter  by  the  side  of  the  former.  Muretus  only  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  and  said  nothing. 

But,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  Muretus  published  a volume  of  his 
own  poems,  and,  among  them,  these  very  verses,  accompanied  by  a 
provoking  note,  in  which  he  stated  the  whole  of  the  imposition,  add- 
ing, “ Nemo  repertus  est,  qui  non  ea  pro  veteribus  acceperit.  Utuis 
ilium , el  erudilionc  cl  judicio  acerrimo  prcedilus , repertus  est,  qui  ea  a 
me  accepta  pro  veteribus  publicdrel.  Ne  quis  igitnr  amplius  fallatur,^ 
See.  kc. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Scaliger  revenged  himself  on  his  deceiver  by  a 
biting  epigram. 

The  verses  in  question,  however,  are  so  excellent,  as  imitations  of 
_ the  old  comic  writers,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  success  of  the 
imposture.  The  Creek  of  Philemon  was  avowedly  the  model  on 
which  they  were  composed. 

Vol.  II.  3 S Those 

i * t • • • 

• The  translation  from  which  this  passage  is  borrowed,  is,  at  the  present 
time  of  my  writing,  still  in  the  printers  hands ; bat,  probably,  before  this  num- 
ber is  in  the  press,  the  pnblic  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  it* 
merit  It  stands  far  too  high  to  receive  lustre  from  any  praise  that  I can  be- 
stow. 
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Those  attributed  to  Trabia  were  the  following. 

Here,  si  querelis,  ejulatu,  fletibus, 

Medicina  Herat  miseriis  morialium, 

Auro  parandx  lacrumx  contra  forent. 

Nunc  haec  ad  ininuenda  mala  non  magis  valent 
Qfinm  nxnia  prseficae  ad  excilendos  mortuos. 

Kes  turbidx  consilium,  non  fletmn  expetunt. 

• Accius  was  the  pretended  author  of  those  which  follow. 

Nam  si  lamends  allevarctur  Dolor, 

Longoque  fletu  minueretur  Miscria, 

Tam  turpe  lac  ruin  is  indulgere  non  foret, 

Fractaque  voce  Divuin  obtestari  fidcin, 

Tabifica  donee  peciore  excesset  Lues. 

Nunc  hxneque  hilutn  de  dolore  detrahunt, 

Votiusque  cumulum  miseriis  adjiciunt  mali,  , 

Et  indecoratn  mentis  molliticm  arguunt. 

■ * » u 

/ • 

r [Consult,  for  more  particulars,  Bavle,  art.  Trabca .] 


Of  Clearchus  I know  nothing,  but  that  the  following  sentence 

goes,  in  Stobams,  by  his  name. 

*■  ♦ * 

VII. — On  Drunkenness. 

Could  every  drunkard,  ere  he  sits  to  dine, 

Feel  in  his  head  the  dizzy  fumes  of  wine, 

No  more  would  Bacchus  lead  the  willing  soul, 

But  loathing  horror  shun  the  poison'd  bowl. 

— But  frantic  joy  fore-runs  the  pains  of  fate, 

. And  real  good  we  cannot  calculate. 

* 

l fear  that  I shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  given  general  satisfaction 
by  the  selections  1 have  made  in  tills  Number.  From  my  promise  of 
Extracts  from  the  Comic  Writers^  many  will  have  been  led  to  exjiect. 
some  specimens  of  Grecian  humour  and  merriment;  but  my  readers 
Will  recollect  that  there  were  two. species  of  comedy,  the  serious,  or 
(what  we  may  call)  the  genteel  comedy,  of  which  Menander  was  the 
founder  ; and  the  satirical  and  buffoon  comedy,  professed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristophanes.  I have  already  explained  how  it  happens’ 
that  none  but  grave  and  sententious  passages  are  preserved  out  of  the 
former  class.  Atheuaeus  abounds  with  specimens  of  the  latter ; but 
the  humour  of  the  Greeks  was  peculiarly  satirical,  and  almost  always 
personal.  It  was  therefore  exactly  calculated  to  blaze  for  the  day  and 
thsn  to  evaporate  and  be  extinct;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  work  of 
Athemeus,  though  full  of  jest,  is  actually  the  heaviest  book  in  the 
Greek  language. 

However,  not  to  leave  tny  business  incomplete,  I have,  by  means 
of  generalizing,  and  taking  a few  other  liberties  with  the  original  (for 
whichi  hope  i may  obtain  pardon)  dressed  up  two  fragments  of  this* 

description, 
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description,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in  an  English  habit. 
The  first  is  an  extract  from  a comedy  of  Alexis,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a principal  writer  in  both  species  of  comedy.  It  is  satirical,  and 
levelled  against  a certain  follower  of  the  luxurious  Aristippus,  who, 
by  his  life  and  conduct,  gave  ample  scope  for  the  attacks  of  spleeu  and 
ridicule, 

VI II. — Lt  Fhilosophe  bon-vivant . 

*.  My  wealthy  master  now  resolved  to  seek 
Instruction  late  in  life,  and  learn  to  speak; 

And,  that  in  logic  rules  he  might  excell, 

He  fee'd  a learned  doctor  who  lived  well. 

Here,  at  a vast  expence,  as  suits  his.  rank, 

He  drank,  and  eat,  and  spoke,  and  cat,  and  drank; 

And,  after  years  of  study,  boasts  to  know 
The  best  receipt  to  make  a Fricandeuu. 


Every  body  knows  the  Epitaph  of  Sardauapalus,  **  As  long  as  l 
beheld  the  light  of  the  sun,  I drank,  I ate,  I loved;  and,  because  ( 
knew  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  how  soon  I should  he 
obliged  to  leave  those  good  things  to  others,  I never  ceased  to  drink, 
and  eat,  and  love." 

P hqen  ix,  a poet  of  Colophon,  who  wrote  Iambics,*'  has  amplified 
this  little  sentence  with  many  lines,  converting  (for  the  sake  of  metre, 
probably)  the  name  oj  Sardanapajus  to  (hat  of  Ninus,  another  Assyrian 
monarch, 

IX, — Ainas, 


There  lived  in  former  times,  as  I am  told, 

A man  so  rich,  he  scarce  could  count  his  gold  j 
Minus  his  name — whate’er  he  had,  confess’d 
H is  fortune,  and  kept  measure  with  his  chest. 

He  ne’er  intruded  on  the  sun,  hut,  kept 
The  night  in  banquet,  and  by  day-light  slept. 

Not  too  devout,  he  ne’er  fatigued  the  skies 
With  idle  prayers  and  idler  sacrifice, 

Nor  searched  for  truth  in  entrails  of  a beast, 

. But  hated,  worse  thai\ ratsbane,  every  priest; 

Scarce  knew  the  people  subject  to  his  will,  , 

Nor  cared  a straw  if  things  went  well  o.r  ill ; 

But,  at  the  feast  he  shewed  a hero’s  might, 

Unrivalled  lie  in  deeds  of  appetite  : 

Dish  following  dish  but  raised  desire  to  eat. 

And  bowls  but  made  succeeding  bowls  move  sweet* 

At  last  (Tor  death  will  not  be  turn’d  aside) 

Jle  went  the  way  of  llcsh — that  is,  he  died, 

But, 


♦ I cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  for  certain  that  he  was  g dramatic  poot^ 
though  l have  hero  classed  him  among  th«m. 
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But,  lest  his  fartie  should  with  his  life  expine, 

‘ That  future  times  might  know  him,  and  admire* 

This  portrait  of  himself  he  left  behind, 

To  aid  good  morals  and  instruct  mankind. 

- • • “ Stranger,  whoe’er  thou  art  that  wanderest  near, 

44  For  these  grave  reasons,  always  keep  good  cheer. 

“ I,  once,  was  Ninus,  and,  like  thee,  had  breath, 

' 44  But  now,  reduced  to  nothing,  sleep  in  death. 

14  Whate’er  I drank,  and  eat,  are  mine — whate’er 
44  Was  sweet  in  music,  and  the  charming  fair. 

— 44  My  heirs  may  quarrel,  if  they  like  it,  now, 

44  To  share  those  goods  I could  not  take  below, 

“ My  gold,  my  horses,  wine,  and  fair  domain,. 

; > 11  And  car  of  glittering  silver  (built  in  vain) 

• 44  My  royal  mitre  too — for  now  jra  I 

<4-  Mere  dust  and  idle  ashes,  where  I lie.** 
v NARVA. 

-•  ■ ■ ; m - -f  ■■ 

ACCOUNTS  OF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM,  RARE  AND 

, CURIOUS  BOOKS. 

• • i 

* ,* 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINTED  PSALTERS, 
Concluded  Jrom  the  last  Number  of  Ike  Alhenceum „ 

k 

To  the  Editor .* 

Sir, 

I closed  ray  former  communication  respecting  the  printed 
..  .Psalters  at  Mentz,  in  the  years  1457-9-90,  with  an  account  of  the  first 
edition  of  them  given  by  Papillon,  in  his  treatise  on  Wood-engrav- 
ing. This  account,  respecting  the  supposed  artists  who  were  employed 
' to  cut  the  capital  letters,  is  treated  by  Heinekin  as  a contemptible  fic- 
tion: there  are,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  narrative,  too  just  reasons 
, for  convincing  us  that  the  worthy  Papiilon  was  grossly  duped  by  the 
prafty  Coskpergenn  : the  Mass-book , however,  must  have  been  a bib- 
liographical bijou. 

The  next  and  ablest  writer  in  succession,  who  has  treated  of  these 
Mentz  Psalters,  is  Count  Heine  kin.  Possessed  of  great  mental 
and  bodily  activity,  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  graphic 
arts,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  sagacity  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
former  writers,  as  well  as  impressed  with  the  sincerest  love  of  truth, 
(which  he  speaks  at  ail  times  according  to  the  information  lie  obtains) 
*his  eminent  bibliographer,  as  Lambiriet  justly  observes,  4 mentions 
these  Psalters  in  a manner  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  our  attention 

. and 

* « 4 * > I 4 • . * « M . , 

•ERRATUM  in  last  communication;  p.S78,  line  1,  instead  of ‘their  rarity,’ 
ft**  the  value  of  the  first  edition  is  so  great,’ 
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and  belief/  Heinekin  saw  and  examined  Jive  copies  of  the  firs* 
Psalter;  of  these  he  has  given  an  ample  description  in  his  4 [dee gene- 
rate d'wie  collection  complette  d' Eslampes.*  Lips.  8vo.  1774  ;*  a work 
with  which  no  curious  collector  can  dispense,  and  which  is  now  of  ex- 
treme rarity.  It  is  at  once  elegant,  accurate,  and  interesting:  the 
plates,  fac-similes  of  ancient  wood-cuts,  arc  executed  with  extraordi- 
nary spirit  and  precision. 

. It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  description  of  these 
copies,  since,  with  very  trifling  variations  {which  have  been  before 
accounted  for+)  they  all  correspond  with  each  other. — Xbe.Ar5f  was  in 
the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  which  Heinekin  calls  4 a virgin  copy' : 
it  had  the  arms  of  Fust  and  Schoefter  subjoined  to  the  colophon,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  one:  the  second  belonged^to  M.  Girar- 
dot  dc  Prefund*  and  is  now  in  Lord  Spencer’s  library  the  third  wa$ 
in  the  library  of  the  public  school  at  Fribourg,  in  Sagony,  and  had  long 
time  served  as  a chant-book  in  the  cathedral — this  was  a very  imper- 
fect copy : the  fourth  was  in  the  monastery  ot  Roth,  near  Memtningexi— - 
originally  discovered  by  Schelhorn  in  the  choir  of  the  convent  church, 
and  described  by  him,  but  not  very  accurately,  in  his  4 Riederers  Ab- 
handlung  aus  der  Kirchen-Bucher-und  Gelehrtcn  Geschiehte,'  pt.  i: 
the  Jiflh  copy  belonged  to  M.  Duve,  Hanoverian  Counsellor  for  his 
Britannic  Majesty — 4 who  possesses/  says  Heinekin,  ‘ one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  collections  of  beautiful  and  rare  books  in  the  world — 
and  who  is,  in  every  respect,  a skiltul  amateur  This  copy,  which 
was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  library  ol  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor:  it  is  called  by  Heinekin 

* exeinplaire  fort  propre,  avec  plusicurs  variantes/  in  lact,  a more 
splendid  one  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  and  those  wh#  have  seen  the 

< Vienna, 

• Between  the  years  1770-1791  Hejxerin  published  the  first  four  volumes  of 
his  ‘ Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  flout  nous  uvons  das  Estampes,  avec  unc  notice  de- 
tailttc  de  leurs  outrages  gravis,'  Leipsic,  8vo.  which  extends  only  to  the  letter 
D ; it  was  intended  to  be  concluded  in  twelve  volumes — unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  preceding  form  the  whole  ot  the  work  that  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed, or  has  been  imported  into  this  country.  It  this  admirable  performance 
should  remain  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  the  loss  to  the  lovers  ot  engraving, 
and  to  collectors  of  curious  prints,  will  be  irreparable — for  it  is  a Inioat  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  greater  extent  or  accuracy  of  enquiry,  fidelity  of  description,  or 
more  amusing  copiousness  of  detail,  than  are  displayed  in  these  volumes,  which 
hre  now  exceedingly  rare  and  dear.  The  articles  4 Albert  Durer,’  4 Aide  grave,' 

* Marc  Antoiue,’  * Berningejrotb,’  and  * Calh>t’  (not  to  mention  othe.rs)  are  ej< 

eented  in  a manner  beyond  all  competition.  . . , 

When  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols  justly  censored  Heinekin  s superficial  atv 
count  of  English  engravings,  in  bis  4 Idie  Generate , Ac/  they  little  imagined 
what  was  likely  to  be  reserved  for  their  favourite  4 Vertue,  in  the  preceding 
Dictionary  of  Engravers.  See  4 Origin  of  Printing,’  Postscript,  p.  I7fi.  j 

t Vide  p.  380  of  former  Number  of  tlie  Athenaeum,  „ 

4 PEI6NOT,  in  his  Diet . de  Bihliologie , justly  pays  M.  de  Dnve  a compliment 
on  the  number  and  intrinsic  excellence  ot  liis  books ; but  he  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  his  library,  consisting  of  60,000  volumes,  is  the  largest  private  library  ever 
known.  The  Kof  al  Li  b r ar v , belonging  to  his  present  Majesty,  contain*  pm* 
bably  nearer  90  than  80,000  volumes ! | 
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Vienna  copy,  agree  in  declaring  his  Majesty’s  to  be  of  equal  magnitude 
and  beauty.  The  description  of  these  copies  occupies  about  eight 
pages  of  Heinekin’s  book,  and  is  accompanied  with  two  plates — the 
one,  being  a fac  simile  of  the  first  initial  capital  letter  B.;  the  other, 
a specimen  of  the  colophon  with  the  arms  of  the  printers  subjoined.- 
A sixth  copy  has  been  seen  by  Lambinet,  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  that  Ileinckiti  published  Ids  Idee  generate,  6-c. 
Luckombe  published  in  England  his  ^ History  and  Art  oj  Printing a 
work  not  very  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  or  for  its  research  into  fo- 
reign typographical  productions,  but  which  continues  to  find  purchasers 
from  the  value  attached  to  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  mechanical 
process  of  printing:  it  is  written  without  pretensions,  and  though 
neither  so  beautiful  nor  popular,  in  regard  even  to  the  mechanical  part, 
as  are  the  works  of  Fry  and  Caslon,*  it  contains  more  information 
than  either  of  them — having  the  ft  inter’s  grammar  incorporated.  Luc- 
kombe, p.  5,  merely  observes  that  ‘the  Psalter  ol  1457  is  the  first 
printed  book  upon  record;’  of  the  edition  of  1459  he  seems  to  have 
keen  ignorant. 

' 44  ‘I  he  Origin  of  Printing ,’  in  two  Essays,  Svo.  1776,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, and  a Supplement  to  the  same,  in  1/  HI,  Svo.  by  Messrs. 
Bowyer  and  Nichols,  is,  I believe,  the  next  work  in  order  which 
treats  of  the  Mentz  Psalters.  The  very  respectable  names  of  the 
authors  of  this  work,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Cxsar  de  Missy  and  other 
knowing  bibliographers,  necessarily  made  it  a popular  (and  now  con- 
sequently scarce)  production;  but,  unfortunately,  the  authors  adhered 
almost  entirely  to  the  treatise  of  Meerman— - giving  ‘ in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible  the  substance  of  the  Origines  Typographic*  of  the. 
very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. Gerard  Meerman:*  vide  advertisement, 
p.  iii.  Of  what  service  Meerman’s  labours  were  to  them,  respect- 
ing the  Mentz  Psalters  of  1 157,  may  be  seen  from  their  accouut  or  it, 
at  p.  86  of  the  work. — “ This  book,  it  is  said  (meaning  t|ie  Psalter  of 
1457)  was  uncommonly  elegant,  and  in  some  measure  the  work  of 
Gutenberg , as  it  was  four  years  in  the  press,  and  came  <x\t  but  eighteen 
months  after  the  partnership  was  dissolved  between  him  and  fust.*1 
It  is  presumed  that  it  will  appear,  from  perusing  the  first  note  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Athenaeum,  p,  376',  that  this  book  was  in  4 no 
measure'  the  work  of  Guttemberg;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  it  was  1 four  years  in  the  press. ‘ 
\Vhen  4 the  Origin  of  Printing’  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bowyer 
and  Nichols,  there  was  not  a single-copy  of  either  of  the  Psalters  in 
this  kingdom;  aud  although  the  publication  of  Heinekin  seems  to 
have  been  made  known  to  them  by  an  ‘intelligent  Correspondent,’  as 
expressed  in  their  ‘Postscript,’  yet,  not  having  consulted  the  book  them- 
selves, they  di,d  not  avail  themselves  so  supcessfully  as  they  might 

have 

j 

• The  publications  of  Mt'ssrs.  Fry  and  Caslon,  in  royal  8vo.  giving  specimens 
of  various  t}pcs,  are  greatly  superior  in  typographical  beauty  to  any  similar 
work  produced  by  any  country— at  leas!  to  any  which  have  come  to  my  hno\\- 
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have  done  of  the  labours  of  this  bibliographer. — It  is,  however,  al- 
lowed by  them  that  Heinekiivs  account  of  the  Psalters  4 is  very  satis- 
factory*— if  so,  their  own  previous  account  must  necessarily  be  inac- 
curate. They  observe  that  only  one  copy  of  the  edition  of  1459  was 
then  known  (vide  p.  167)  although  Heinekin  had  before  mentioned, 
Lis  having  seen  five  copies  of  the  same . 

Between  the  years  1778-85  Were  published  the  four  vols.  oFMasch’s 
and  Buernek’s  edition  of  Le  Long’s  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  in  which,  at 
vol.  iii.  p.  26‘2-3  (published  in  1783)  there  is  a copious  and  accurate* 
account  of  the  first  Psalter  (with  the  colophon  at  length)  very  little 
known  to  Le  Long.  Of  the  edition  of  1459,  four  copies  of  which  are 
referred'to  by  Masch,  (the  same  that  Heinekin  had  before  described) 
Le  Long  himself  was  ignorant.  . Masch  notices  Jive  copies  of  the  first 
Psalter,  which  had  been  previously  described  by  Heinekin,  although 
he  does  not  quote  that  bibliographer’s  work,  but  refers' to  Schoepfliu, 
Meerman,  Fournier,  and  Schelhorn.  The  three  Psalters  of  1457,  9, 
90,  are  described  with  the  usual  accuracy  and  caution  of  this  writer: 
the  two  latter,  briefly. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  mention  of  these  Psalters  by  any  writer,  after 
the  foregoing  ones,  until  the  appearance  of  Huber’s  Notices  generates 
(Us  Grareursy * 8vo.  1787,  in  which  the  edition  of  1457  is  slightly  al- 
luded to  as  a work  4 incontestably  printed  at  the  period  when  it  bears 
date.*  Huber  observes,  that  4 it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  a com- 
plete idea  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing’ — 4 il  faudroitj  says 
he,  4 faire  des  recherches  an  dessns  de  mes  forces’ — and  then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us  of  the  promised  work  of  Bkeitkopf  on  this  subject,  4 qui 
ne  laissera  rien  a dcsirer.*  As  Peignot  has  not  noticed  this  book  of 
Breitkopf  (who  died  in  1794)  ill  his  minute  and  valuable  list  of 
4 works  on  printing,’  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Diet,  raison  de  Biblio - 
logic,  Paris,  8vo.  1.804,  p.  152,  I presume  it  has  never  yet  appear- 
ed Indeed,  from  the  note  in  Daunou's  Analyse,  &c.  (presently  to 
be  mentioned)  p.  101,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  work  is  yet  in  MS. 
only. 

The  remaining  publications  which  notice  these  Psalters  need  not  oc- 
cupy many  more  pages  of  your  journal. 

The  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  Hisloriqtu  cl  Critique,  published 
at  Paris  in  17.90,  Svo.  3 vols.  to  which  a fourth  or  supplemental  vo- 
lume was  added  in  1802,  gives  a very  superficial  account  of  them; 
like  many  other  articles  in  this  work,  the  present  one  of  the  4 Psalter’ 
is  executed  in  a very  slovenly  manner;  for  notwithstanding  this  book 

is* 

• ♦ 

4 _ , , , 

* This  is  not  a common  book  ; it  docs  not  profess  to  give  a complete  account 
of  the  various  productions  of  artists,  whose  names  are  mentioned — but  only  a 
brief,  yet  careful,  description  of  those  engravings  which  were  in  the  author's 
own  collection.  It  is  divided  into  schools,  and  contains  much  amusing  and  va- 
luable information.  Heinekin  had  the  highest  opinion  of  it — he  says,  that 
* every  amateur  who  wishes  to  acquire  solid  information  respecting  artists  ami 
the  art,  cannot  be  without  the  book.’  Sec  his  Diet,  des  Artistes , \c.  Avcrtisse- 
me  lit  an  Tom.  ii.  Huber’s  is  a thick  8vo.  volume  of  upwards  of  750 -pages,  in- 
cluding the  introductory  matter,.  . 
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is  the  most  ancient,  curious,  and  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  typo- 
graphic art,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  is  contented  to  avail  himself 
only  of  the  most  superficial  sources  of  information.  What  is  singular 
enough,  he  places  it  in  that  part  of  his  work  (vol.  iii.  408.)  which  is 
devoted  to  books  ‘ dont  les  auteurs  ne  sont  point  connus  !'  as  if  every 
school-boy  did  not  know  that  King  David  was  the  author  of  the 
Psalms 1 ! 

In  the  year  I7p3  appeared  the  fifth  and  last  edition  of  Vogt's  Ca -; 
iatogus  Hislorico-Crihcus  Librorum  Rariorum , 8vo.  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  editor  tells  us  he  lias  carefully  corrected  and  copiously 
added  to  it,  the  account  of  the  first  Psalter,  at  p.  hpS,  is  equally  su- 
perficial with  the  preceding  one.  Although  Heinekin’s  description  of 
Jive  copies  of  it  had  been  published  thirty  years  before,  yet  the  author 
gravely  tells  us  1 only  two  copies  are  known  to  exist' — and  the  vague 
authorities  of  Maittaire  and  the  Act.  Erudit.  Lips.  1739,  p.  586, 
are  only  cited. 

In  the  same  year,  Panzer  published  the  first  of  h*s  eleven  quarto 
\'olumes  of  ‘ Annales  Typographic}.' —a  work  which  is  beyond  all 
praise;  and  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  second  editton 
of  my  ‘ Introduction  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,'  p.  xvii.  At 
pp.  111-2,  vol.  ii.  of  Panzer,  there  is  an  exceedingly  accurate  account 
of  the  two  first  Psalters — of  the  first,  lie  says  very  justly  ‘only  six 
copies  are  known  to  exist' — and  refers  particularly  to  the  one  in  the 
Gottingen  library,  which  was  once  Mr.  Duve's,  and  is  now  in  his 
Majesty's  possession.  Besides  quoting  the  foregoing  authorities,  he 
notices  Wurdtwein's  Bibl.  Mogunt.  p.  55,  a publication  which  I have 
never  seen.  Many  German  authorities  are  also  referred  to  by  him. 

Lambinet,  whose  name  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  to 
whose  opinions  I have  generally  assented,  published  his  ‘ Recher - 
dies  Historiqucs  Litter  air es  el  Critique  sur  VOrigine  de  L'  Imprinter ie,* 
at  Brussels,  in  8vo.  A.  D.  1790,  or,  ‘an  vn.de  1’  Ere  Franqaise,’a$ 
some  French  bibliographers  fantastically  write.  In  this  work,  which 
is  written  with  spirit,  interest,  and  accuracy,  and  which  is  ornamented 
with  a few  engravings  or  vignettes,  being  fac  similes  of  ancient 
printers'  devices,  ike.  (‘  Ornee  des  portraits  et  des  ecussons  des  pre- 
miers Imprimcurs  beiges;'  as  the  title  expresses  it)  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  these  Psalters — and  mention  is  made  of  a sixth  copy 
of  the  first  edition,  seen  by  Lambinet,  in  the  library  of  Mentz  cathe- 
dral. 

Peicnot  is,  1 believe,  the  next  writer  who  notices  the  Mentz 
Psalters.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  Bib - 
tiotogie Paris,  8vo.  1802,  p.  310,  he  calls  the  first  edition  ‘ le  plus 
beau  monument  de  l’lmprimcrie  naissante;  et  qui  ferj,  dans  tous  les 

siecles 

\ 

• A third  volume,  by  way  of  Supplement , was  published  in  1804.  The  three 
volumes,  aithou  It  not  without  frequent  errors,  form  the  most  interesting  bib- 
liographical work  extant,  and  might  judiciously  be  translated  into  English,  in 
one  thick  Uvo.  volume,  as  a companion  to  Lempriere’s  and  Walker's  works. 
They  are  full  of  biographical  as  well  as  bibliographical  anecdote. 
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si^cles,  l’aduviration  des  connoisseurs/  He  then  mentions,  in  a note, 
the  six  copies  which  have  been  before  alluded  to. 

Daunou,  in  the  following  year,  1803,  published  a thin  8vo. 
pamphlet  of  138  pages,  called  ‘ Analyse  des  opinions  diverses  sur 
V origine  de  l'  Imp  rime  rie’ — a masterly  little  treatise;  and  which,  as 
bibliography  comes  to  be  more  cultivated  in  this  country,  may  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  English  translation,  with  additional 
notes.  In  this  work  Daunou  frequently,  but  incidentally,  notices  the 
first  Psalter  of  1457,  as  connected  with  his  analisis  of  the  various  hy- 
potheses on  the  art  of  printing.  He  says,  at  page  28,  what  most  of 
your  readers  will  probably  subscribe  to — 4 Beaucotip  d'autres  livres 
portent  des  dates  anterieures  a 1457;  mais  toutes  ces  dates  sont  de- 
puis  long-temps  reconnues  ou  pour fausses , ou  pour  cellcs  de  la  compo- 
sition, ou  de  la  Iraduclicn , ou  de  la  Iranscriplion  de  ces  ouvrages/ 
Peignot,  in  the  third  volume,  or  Supplement  to  his  Diet,  de  Biblio- 
log.  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  bestows  upon  rite  w-ork  of  Daunou 
•very  praise,  and  freely  confesses  his  obligations  to  it. 

The  Bibliographical  Dictionary  published  by  Mr.  Baynes  in  5 
vols.  1802-4,  with  a useful  Supplement  in  2 vols.  1806,  notices  the 
Mentz  Psalters  at  vol,  v,  p.  281,  but  in  a manner  too  slight  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  The  author  seems  to  have  copied  only  De  Bure’s 
account  in  saying  4 the  characters  are  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Biblq  of  1450.’  The  account  of  the  three  editions  do  not  occupy  the  space 
of  one  page;  and  in  all  probability  were  not  described  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  has  rendered  some  parts  of  this  work,  especially  the  6th  volume, 
and  the  Supplement  or  4 Bibliographical  Miscellany,*  w’orthy,  in  every 
respect,  of  his  learning  and  reputation. 

The  last  bibliographer  but  one,  who  to  my  knowledge  has  treated 
of  these  Psalters,  is  F.  J.  Fournier,  in  his  4 Diclionnaire  Porlalif  de 
Eibliographie , Paris,  8vo.  1805;  but,  unfortunately,  in  a very  super- 
ficial manner — referring  us  to  Lambecius  for  the  most  ample  account 
of  the  first  edition — who,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  has  inaccurately 
described  it,  and  that  only  in  a marginal  note  t See  the  last  Number 
of  the  Athenaeum,  p,  378.  Fournier’s  book  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  contains,  according  to  the  title-page,  4 more  than  17,000  articles 
of  rare,  curious,  and  valuable  books’ — but  its  typography  is  its  chief 
merit:  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  have  been  already  described  by 
Dc  Bure  and  others,  and  of  the  new  ones  the  description  is  not  always 
accurate,  nor  is  the  account  interesting;  nevertheless  this  book  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  bibliographer.  The  last  33  pages  contain  lists  of 
classical  authors  published  by  the  Alduses,  Elzevirs,  &c.  See. 

The  last  bibliographer  that  has  noticed  the  Mentz  Psalters  is 
>1.  De  La  Serna,  Santander,  whose  work  has  been  mentioned  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  first  note  in  the  former  communication.  The 
4 Diclionnaire  JiiOliographique  choisi  du  XV  Siecle , Bruxelles,  8vo. 
1805,  (),  7,  by  this  author,  is,  in  many  respects,  a valuable  compila- 
tion— especially  the  first  part  or  volume,  which  is  confined  to  an  his- 
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torical  essay  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  printing;  yet  it 
has,  upon  the  whole,  disappointed  my  expectations,  and  is  rather  a 
beautilul  than  a critical  work.  The  author,  in  his  account  of  the  first 
Psalter,  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  Panzer,  Lambinet,  or  Peig-. 
not — for  he  says  there  are  only  five  copies  of  it  remaining.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  edition  of  1459,  he  mentions  the  Cibl.  Mogunt.  of 
Wurdtwein,  which  specifies  three  copies  of  it;  but  if  he  had  consulted 
Heinekin,  whom  lie  constantly  quotes  in  his  description  of  the  edit,  of 
1457,  he  would  have  lound  that  there  were  Jive  copies  of  that  edition 
also. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
first  printed  Ps alters  at  Mentz.  I am  aware,  Sir,  that  a fe\tf 
more  authors  might  be  mentioned,  but  probably  the  subject  has  been 
already  sufficiently  discussed.  I have  confined  myself  to  these  writers, 
because  I have  examined  them  carefully  from  copies  of  every  one  of 
them  in  my  own  library;  and  I thought  it  better  to  describe  what  came 
immediately  under  my  inspection,  than  to  trust  to  authorities  which  it 
was  not  in  my  power  toconsult.  My  attempt  must  be  considered  only 
as  a slight  sketch,  which  any  skilful  bibliographer  may  finish  to  advan- 
tage. 

It  now  remains  to  describe  more  particularly  the  first  edition  of 
1457,  of  which  I have  seen  the  copies  in  his  Majesty's  and  Lord 
Spencer’s  library. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  bock  is  printed  in  a very  large, 
bold,  square,  gothic  letter,  and  that  the  initial  capitals  are  cut  in 
wood:  the  body  of  the  first  capital  B is  printed  sometimes  in  blue,  or 
rather  in.  a faded  purple  colour,  decorated  with  red  ornaments;  and 
sometimes  in  red,  with  the  ornaments  in  blue.  The  ornaments  are 
very  tastefully  arranged ; in  the  body  of  the  letter,  there  is  a greyhound 
running  at  full  speed : the  flowers,  and  a species  of  arabesque  decora- 
tion of  which  the  capitals  arc  composed,  are  executed  with  a delicacy 
and  spirit  which  no  one  can  conceive  who  has  not  examined  them. 
This  copy  consists  of  174  leaves,  including  the  Appendix;  M.  de 
Boze's,  now  Lord  Spencer's,  of  166  leaves  in  the  whole:  the  causes 
of  this  difference  have  been  before  explained,  vide  Athenaeum,  p.  380. 
— It  has  neither  musical  notes,  writing,  nor  corrections  with 
the  pen — circumstances  which  are  found  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
others. 

The  Psalter  of  1457  has  neither  signatures,  catch-words,  nor  num- 
bering of  the  leaves.  The  psalms  are  printed  in  a larger  character, 
the  prayers , hymns , kc.  in  a smaller  one.  Each  principal  division 
begins  with  a capital  letter,  which  occupies  the  space  ol  about  four 
lines — these  letters  are  always  ornamented : the  remaining  divisions 
have  also  initial  letters  which  fill  the  space  of  two  lines,  and  these  are 
chieffy  printed  in  red  ink  entirely.  Each  full  page  contains  twenty 
lines. 
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The  following  is  the  Colophon,  which  is  transcribed  from  his 
Majesty's  copy. 

Pug  gpalmor.  coBer.  rmustatt  capttaltu  urcorat, 

Bubritationibusq;  guflicimtec  BMtinctug, 

SDmbTtione  artf&co  jeafmpmenDi  ac  caracuripnlrt 
ahsq;  calami  titta  eraratmte  sic  efiigiatttg,  €t  an  mut- 
ton uci  inmistrie  m gcummatug,  per  Iob?m  fet 

i 

Cfbe  nugntwu.  <St  J3tfru  €>fh offer  Be  &mt$5b£im 

% 

SnDo  Dm  *p  Jfillejsio*  ccccfoif.  Jn  Biglim  SttIhpiQt&  I 

• S 4 

that  is,  literally,  • 

* ‘this  work  of  the  Psalms , a book  embellished  with  beautiful  capitals , 
and  sufficiently  distinguished  with  reubrick  letters , was  thus  formed  by 
an  ingenious  invention  of  printing  with  separate  characters  without 
any  writing  of  the  pen , and  carefully  finished  for  the  worship  of  God , 
by  John  Fust,  Citizen  of  Menlz , and  Peter  Schoffer,  of  Gernsheini; 
in  the  year  of  the  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven — on 
the  eve  of  the  Assumption  (August  14). 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  colophons  of  the  first  edition  have  the 
error  of  ‘ spalmorum'  for  i psalmorum.* 

While  I arn  describing  his  Majesty's  copy,  (formerly  M.  Duve's) 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add,  that  it  is  most  sumptuously  bound 
by  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  garter-blue  velvet — with  clasps  and  corners 
of  massive  gold:*  on  the  exterior  of  the  first  side  is  fixed,  in  the 
centre,  in  projecting  letters  of  solid  gold  (exactly  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  letters  in  the  title-page)  the  following  inscription; 

Palmorum 

CoOcj: 


© iii  B. 
Mofttutfiae 
10.  cccc.  toij. 


9 These  golden  ornaments  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Runde  11  and  Bridget 
•f Ludgatc  Hill;  Jewellers  to  their  Majesties. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  velvet  are  the  royal  arms  in  gold,  to  corres- 
pond. This  velvet  binding  is  protected  by  a sumptuous  blue  morocco 
case,  on  die  exterior  of  which  the  binder  has  lavished  all  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  his  art,  In  a variety  of  gilt  ornaments.  It  is  indeed 
4 Exemplar  vere  regium ,*  as  bibliographers  express  it. 

But  this  precious  book,  magnificent  as  it  is,  forms,  nevertheless,  an 
instance  of  the  imperfection  of  almost  every  thing  human — It  wants  a 
leaf,  in  the  Supplement  or  Appendix ! ! a circumstance  which  was  not 
known  to  Heinekio,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  occurred 
subsequently  to  his  description  of  it,  and  certainly  before  it  reached 
this  country.  Bibliography  has  its  devotees;  and  this  leaf  by  some 
dishonestiy-entlmsiastic  collector  is  carefully  preserved  as  a precious 
relic! 

Lord  Spencer’s  copy  is  perfect , but  in  amplitude  of  margin,  aud  in 
general  beauty  of  condition,  it  is  inferior  to  his  Majesty’s,  being  the 
one  formerly  in  De  Boze’s  collection,  which  is  described  by  Heinekin 
4 avec  les  marges  beaucoup  coupees.’  It  is  beautifully  bound  in  black 
velvet,  enclosed  in  a morocco  case;  forming  the  rarest  article  in  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  beautiful  and  rare  books  belonging  to  this 
accomplished  nobleman. 

The  preceding  is  probably  a.  sufficient  account  of  the  first  Psalter  of 
1457;  the  remaining  editions  may  be  summarily  described. 

The  edition  of  1459  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  printed  in  a larger  folio  size,  and  contains  23  lines,  instead 
of  20,  in  a page;  these  lines  are  also  longer:  the  leaves  are  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  the  first  edition.  The  full  chant  is  filled  up 
with  the  pen , as  is  the  case  with  the  first.  A complete  copy  contains 
163  leaves,  according  to  Heinekin;  but,  according  to  Wurdtwein, 
who  has  more  particularly  examined  it,  it  contains  only  136  leaves; 
the  figures  were  probably  transposed,  by  Heinekin’s  printer.  It  seeiui 
that  the  4 Religieux  de  St.  Alban’  defrayed  the  expences  of  the  for- 
mer, and  those  of  4 St.  Jaques*  of  the  present  edition.  See  Heinekin, 
p.  273;  Lambinet,  p.  142.  The  Colophon  of  this  second  edition 
thus  varies  from  that  of  the  first — after  4 sic  ejfigtatus’  is  added  4 rt 
ud  laudim  Dei  ac  honorem  sancli  Jacobi:'  Schoefler  adds  also  the 
word  4 clericum'  after  his  own  name.  The  date  is  thus:  4 Anno  do - 
mini  mitessinw  cccclix.  Xxix.  die  mtnsis  august  i,' 

There  is  a copy  of  this  edition  in  Lord  Spencer’s  library,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  M.  De  Boze;  and  his  Majesty  is  also  in  posses- 
sion of  one  which  lias  130  leaves  only,  but  is  nevertheless  perfect. 
Only  five  copies  of  it  are  known  to  exist.  Three  of  these  were  in  the 
choir  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Mentz. 

The  edition  of  1490  is  printed,  letter  for  letter,  and  line  for  line 
(according  to  M.  de  Boze)  like  the  first  of  1457  ; but  it  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  full  chant  is  printed , and  not  written,  like  that  of 
the  preceding  editions.  Its  rarity  is  so  great,  that  De  Bure  was  un- 
able to  discover  a single  copy  in  Paris,  and  Heinekin  knew  only  of  one, 
which  was  in  the  library  of  Kisenach,  and  which  M.  De  La  Serna, 

Santander 
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Santander,  thinks  was  the  same  as  is  described  in  Act,  Erud,  Lips . 
An.  1740,  p.  356.  Many  of  the  large  capital  letters  of  this  edition, 
which  differ  somewhat  from  the  preceding  in  having  green  coloured 
ornaments,  were  employed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer  in  the  Durandus  of 
1459.  The  smaller  letters,  according  to  Heinekin,  appear  to  have 
been  much  worn.  Panzer,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  says  it  contains  155  leaves. 
The  name  of  Schoeffer  atone , as  the  printer,  is  inserted  in  the  colo- 
phon; his  partner  and  father-in  law,  Fust,  having  died  about  the 
year  1457-8. 

In  the  year  1502  Schoeffer  printed  a fourth  edition  of  this  Psalter,  x 
which  is  so  rare  as  to  have  escaped  lie  Bure  and  Masch.  See  Panzer, 
vol.  vii.  p.  106.  and  the  Diction.  Bibliograph.  choisi,  du  xv.  Siecle 
<le  M.  De  La  Serna,  Santander,  tome  ii.  No.  1154.  Fournier,  Diet. 
Portatif,  &c.  p.  28/.  It  is  printed  without  signatures  and  catch- 
words, and  valued  by  this  latter  bibliographer  at  200  livres,  but  with 
w hat  justice  may  be  questioned. 

In  the  same  or  subsequent  year  that  this*  edition  appeared,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Schoeffer  died.  The  reader  will  be  amused  to  see  how  biblio- 
liographers  have  differed  in  the  date  of  his  death.  Maittaire  and 
Marchand  say  he  died  in  1492:  OrJaudi,  in  1479;  Jugler,  in  1465, 
but  afterwards  in  1492;  this  latter  date  is  adopted  by  Merrier,  while 
Reiman  extends  his  life  to  the  year  1532.  That  he  was  living  in  1502 
is  certain,  from  the  colophon  to  the  Psalter  of  this  date,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Panzer.  His  name  can  never  perish ; for  he  was  indisputably, 
if  not  the  inventor  of  types,  whether  wood  or  metal,  the  first  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  whose  productions  form  the  most  accurate  proofs  of  his  ingenuity 
and  judgment;  such  ingenuity,  and  such  judgment,  which  have  hardly 
been  equalled — never  surpassed  ! 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  have  I troubled  you  with  a long  account  of  the 
riusT  printed  Psalters  at  Mentz.— I should  apologize  for  the 
great  portion  of  your  Magazine  which  this  has  occupied,  if  I did  not 
conceive  it  might  afford  some  little  amusement,  not  only  to  the  biblio- 
grapher in  particular,  but  to  the  curious  reader  in  general,  w ho  can- 
not object  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  first  productions  of  that  arty 
which  has,  more  than  any  other  human  instrument  or  means,  given 
wings  to  learning,  to  science,  and  civilization — and  which,  under  the 

guidance 

* In  Mr.  Edwards’s  catalogue  of  1796,  No.  9,  there  is  the  following  edition 
•f  the  Psalter,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  every  other  bibliographer: — 

4 Psubnorum  Codexy  Edit.  Aiitig.  Mogunt.  per  Schoefter.  There  is  no  account, 
jays  Mr.  Edwards,  of  this  scarce  edition  by  any  bibliographer:  it  corresponds, 
page  for  page,  with  the  edition  of  1459,  and  ends  with  the  Canticum  Fsuie,  but 
the  next  page  of  the  loaf  is  completely  blank.  It  is  executed  with  tlie  large 
missal  type  employed  in  the  Psalter  of  1459,  and  the  rubrics  of  the  Psalms, 
words  of  the  chant,  dee.  are  of  the  smaller  missal  type  used  for  the  Psalter  ot 
1457; — so  that  it  is  a specimen  of  the  two  first  types  to  which  the  inventors  ot 
printing  have  affixed  a positive  date.  It  contains  158  leaves  iu  the  highest  pre- 
servation ; it  is  printed  upon  VELLUM,  and  bound  iu  blue  morocco.  401.' 
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guidance  of  virtue  and  taste,  will  always  contribute  largely  to  the 
comforts  and  elegances  of  life. 

“ Aided  by  thee,  O Art  sublime  1 our  race 
Spurns  the  opposing  bonds  of  time  and  space, 

With  fame’s  swift  Bight  to  hold  an  equal  course, 

And  taste  the  stream  from  reason’s  purest  source ; 

Vice,  and  her  hydra-sous,  thy  powers  can  bind, 

And  cast  in  virtue’s  mould  the  plastic  mind.’ 

The  Press,*  by  John  M‘Creery, 


I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 


Kensington,  Sept.  30,  1807. 


Thomas  Froc.nall  Dibdin. 


* Published  in  a beautiful  4to.  volume  at  Liverpool,  1803,  and  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Roycoe.  Tins  is,  I believe,  the  only  instance  in  our  country  of  an  author 
of  a poetical  volume  being  the  printer  of  it — it  does  great  credit  to  Mr. 
M‘Crcery  in  both  respects. 


MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS. 

ST.  FRANCESCO. 

IN  the  year  1182,  Pica,  the  wife  of  Pietro  Bernardono  de 
Morico,  was  delivered  of  a son.  Bernardono  was  a wealthy  merchant 
of  Assisi,  and  he  brought  up  the  boy  to  the  same  pursuit.  Their 
trade  lay  with  France;  young  Giovanni,  therefore,  was  taught  the 
French  language,  and  soon  spake  it  so  fluently  as  to  lose  his  bap- 
tismal name  for  that  of  Francesco,  which  was  invented  for  him  til 
sportive  praise. 

His  youth  was  marked  by  the  common  follies  of  young  men.  He 
was  the  gayest  of  the  city,  the  most  extravagant,  the  vainest  in  his  ap- 
parel. The  father  was  displeased  at  these  expences,  the  mother  pal- 
liated and  excused  them.  The  struggle  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors thin  disturbed  Italy,  and  Francesco  was  made  prisoner  by  some 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa’s  partisans.  His  health  suffered  from  con- 
finement and  unwholesome  food ; on  his  release  he  became  seriously 
ill,  and  the  strong  devotional  feelings  which  he  had  frequently  at  fitt 
discovered,  grew  stronger  and  more  habitual.  After  his  recovery 
they  abated  for  a time;  he  associated  again  with  the  same  friends,  and 
appeared  as  thoughtless  and  as  dissipated  as  ever.  In  this  mood  he 
expressed  an  inclination  to  become  a soldier,  and  to  this  his  father  as- 
sented, glad  to  see  him  remove  from  prodigal  company.  Francesco 
left  home  to  commence  a military  life,  hut  the  disease  which  had  so 
long  been  supprest  now  broke  out.  On  the  night  of  his  departure  he 
dreamt  that  God  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  return  to  Assisi,  there 
to  await  his  command.  He  obeyed  the  visionary  impression.  The 
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change  which  it  produced  was  soon  remarked,  though  he  did  not  an- 
nounce his  call.  Are  you  in  love?  said  his  former  comrades.  He 
answered,  yes;  I think  of  marrying,  and  so  noble  and  beautiful  a 
spouse  that  none  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  her. 

Francesco  now  abandoned  business,  and  sauntered  away  whole  days 
in  solitude.  He  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  gave  away  all  his  money 
there,  exchanged  his  cloaths  for  rags,  and  begged  at  the  door  of  St. 
Peter’s.  On  his  return  he  would  often  strip  himself  to  clothe  the 
poor;  and  he  began  to  visit  the  lazar-houses,  that  he  might  conquer 
Ills  abhorrence  of  all  loathly  diseases.  At  this  period  as  he  was  one 
day  praying  before  a crucifix  in  the  church  ol  St.  Darn  i a no,  he  fancied 
that  Christ  spake  to  him  from  the  cross,  and  bade  him  repair  the 
church,  which  was  in  a ruinous  state.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
father’s  absence,  loaded  a horse  with  the  choicest  goods  in  his  ware- 
house, carried  them  to  a friar,  sold  them  and  the  horse  also,  and  re- 
turned on  foot  and  offered  the  money  to  the  priest  of  St.  Damiano’s 
church  to  repair  the  building.  The  priest  refusing  to  accept  so  large  a 
sum,  he  threw  it  in  the  window  and  went  away.  When  Bernardono 
came  home  he  missed  his  property,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Francesco 
to  this  church,  where  he  now  for  the  most  part  passed  his  time..  The 
son  dared  not  meet  him.  Near  the  summit  of  a neighbouring  mountain 
was  a cavern,  where  he  had  sometimes  retired  to  enjoy  solitary  prayer; 
there  he  concealed  himself;  his  mother  secretly  supplied  him  with 
food  ; and  there  he  remained  thirty  days,  till  in  the  height  of  frenzy 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  city  and  brave  his  father’s  resentment.  His 
disordered  dress,  his  meagre  body,  the  savageness  of  his  hair,  the 
paleness  of  his  face,  the  wildness  of  his  eye  and  manner,  attracted 
'universal  astonishment.  The  boys  followed  the  madman,  hooting 
and  pelting  him  to  his  father’s  door.  The  merchant  was  roused  and 
mortified,  and  yet  more  irritated  to  see  his  son  made  the  finger-mark 
of  mockery,  he  ran  out,  dragged  him  in  by  the  hair,  and  fettered  him 
in  a cellar.  As  soon  as  Bernardono  was  absent,  the  mother  released 
him.  He  went  immediately  to  St.  Damiano’s,  and  was  humanely  re- 
ceived there  by  the  priest.  Bernardono  returned,  enquired  for  his  son 
and  followed  him.  Francesco  no  longer  sought  to  hide  himself;  he 
came  forward  and  met  him.  My  father  and  lord,  said  fie,  if  you  are 
seeking  me,  here  I am  \ ready  to  die,  but  not  to  leave  my  calling.  It 
is  God  who  governs  me,  who  commands  me  to  abandon  the  world; 
treat  me  with  what  cruelty  you  may,  you  shall  not  be  able  to  change 
xny  resolution.  The  merchant  was  struck  by  the  resolute  manner  of 
his  speech.  He  asked  where  was  the  money.  Co  into  the  church, 
said  Francesco,  you  will  find  it  in  the  window. 

Bernardono  now  determined  legally  to  cast  off  his  son,  whom  he 
regarded  with  hatred  instead  of  compassion.  He  cited  him  before  a 
magistrate  on  a criminal  charge  for  embezzling  his  property.  The 
-first  summons  was  by  the  public  cryer;  Francesco  did  not  notice  it. 
They  then  personally  cited  him;  he  refused  to  answer  the  appeal, 
aaying  a secular  judge  had  no  power  over  one  who  had  forsaken  the 
world.  The  magistrate  did  not  enforce  his  authority,  unwilling,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  td  prosecute  an  unpleasant  cause,  and  treat  him  as  a criminal 
whom  he  considered  as  a madman.  Bernardono  had  recourse  to  the 
bishop  or  Assisi,  before  whom  Francesco  readily  appeared.  vTlie 
merchant  called  upon  him  to  restore  the  property  and  to  renounce  his 
Tight  of  inheritance.  The  young  fanatic  took  from  his  pocket  the  little 
money  wherewith  his  mother  had  supplied  him,  and  he  stript  himself 
to  his  cilicio.  Take,  sir,  said  he,  the  money  and  the  raiment,  all  of 
your’s  th  it  I possess.  I renounce  fully  and  willingly  all  claim  to  your 
possessions,  and  to  all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  the  natural  title  of 
your  son  I renounce  also.  Hitherto  I have  called  you^father,  but  I 
now  emancipate  myself  from  your  parental  authority,  that  henceforth 
I may  say  with  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  truth,  u My  Father  who 
art  in  Heaven,” 

The  bishop  threw  his  mantle  over  him,  pitying  the  young  man,  and 
gave  him  some  coarse  garments.  In  this  apparel  Francesco  departed, 
singing  as  he  went  and  glorifying  God.  Some  robbers  met  him,  at- 
tracted by  the  noise;  they  beat  him  and  threw  him  into  the  snow. 
He  arrived  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger  at  a Benedictine  convent: 
there  he  remained  some  days  doing  the  scullion’s  work,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Euguvio,  where  his  penitence  might  be  more 
perfect,  because  he  was  well  known.  Here  his  employment  was  to 
attend  the  hospitals,  and  seek  out  the  most  disgusting  offices ; to  re- 
move the  excrement,  to  dress  the  sores  of  the  patients,  to  cleanse  them 
even  with  his  tongue,  .whatever  the  habits  of  his  education,  the  feel- 
ings of  his  nature  most  abhorred.  The  dress  which  the  bishop  had 
given  him  he  wore  till  it  was  no  longer  enough  for  decency,  and  by 
urging  that  motive,  one  who  still  continued  his  friend  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accept  a coarse  garment,  such  as  hermits  wore.  After  some 
time  he  recollected  the  voice  from  the  crucifix,  and  set  off  immediately 
for  his  native  city,  that  he  might  repair  St.  Daraiano’s  church.  He 
entered  Assisi  singing;  the  dissonance  of  his  voice  excited  general 
ridicule,  and  the  rabble,  as  usual,  insulted  him;  but  those  insults 
were  a joy  and  a triumph  to  Francesco.  From  house  to  house  lie  went 
begging  aloud,  help  me  to  repair  the  church  of  St.  Damiano;  to  him 
who  will  give  me  one  stone  I will  give  one  blessing;  to  him  who  will 
give  me  two  stones  I will  return  two  blessings  on  the  pait  of  God. 
Whatever  money  he  obtained  was  directly  applied  in  materials  for  the 
repair.  The  more  compassionate  citizens  began  to  pity  him,  the  more 
credulous  to  suspect  something  extraordinary;  his  alms,  therefore,  did 
not  fail.  Petro,  the  old  priest,  daily  led  him,  but  Francesco’s  con- 
science  soon  smote  him  lor  enjoying  these  decent  meals,  and  from  that 
time  he  begged  scraps  and  offal  from  door  to  door,  which,  for  the 
greater  abasement,  lie  would  eat  in  public,  that  his  miserable  meat 
might,  in  Catholic  language,  be  seasoned  with  the  mustard  of  morti- 
fication. Once  when  he  approached  a tavern  to  ask  alms,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  former  companions  within,  and  turned  away.  Ashamed  of 
this  shame,  he  went  back,  and  begged  before  them  in  French,  that 
their  notice  might  be  more  attracted  by  the  language.  The  most 
taunting  insults  lie  endured  were  from  his  own  brother  Angelo,  an  un- 
feeling 
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feeling  boy.  One  day,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  he  saw  Francesco 
sitting  by  the  church  almost  naked,  and  sent  to  ask  him  for  how  much 
he  would  sell  a little  sweat.  The  mild  enthusiast  answered,  he  had 
none  to  spare;  he  had  sold  it  all  to  one  who  would  pay  him  better. 
These  things  inflicted  no  pain  upon  him;  it  was  only  his  father  whom 
he  dreaded;  him  he  fearfully  strove  to  avoid,  yet  sometimes  they  met, 
and  the  old  man  "Would  then  curse  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
The  curse  of  his  father  lay  heavy  on  him  till  he  devised  an  antidote. 
He  adopted  an  old  beggar  as  father,  and  made  this  man  call  him  son; 
and  as  often  as  his  natural  parent  cursed  him,  he  went  to  the  adopted 
one,  and  received  a blessing  and  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

After  the  labour  of  a whole  year  he  finished  the  repiir.  Some  dis- 
tance farther  from  the  city  there  was  an  equally  neglected  chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  whom  Francesco  had  chosen  for  his  patron  saint  when  he  was 
at  Rome.  The  people  seeing  how  he  applied  their  alms,  were  now 
more  liberal,  and  though  the  materials  were  to  be  carried  a longer 
way,  the  work  was  sooner  ended.  Thus  encouraged,  he  undertook  a 
third  repair;  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Porciuncula,  a 
building  more  ruinous,  and  still  farther  from  Assisi.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  from  his  formal  renunciation  of  the  world  he  completed  this 
also.  His  friend  Pietro  consented  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  repaired 
chapel,  and  Francesco,  by  previous  penitences,  prepared  himself  to 
communicate.  In  this  mood,  his  body  weak,  his  imagination  feverish, 
he  listened  to  the  ceremony  and  to  the  words  of  Christ.*  ‘Provide  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  jour- 
ney, neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman 
Is  worthy  of  his  meat.*  The  precept  struck  him  with  the  force  of  an 
immediate  and  personal  command.  lie  fell  at  Pietro’s  feet  and  kissed 
them,  and  blest  him  as  the  voice  which  had  tittered  the  esnecial  order 
of  God.  He  cast  off  his  shoes ; away  he  went  bare- footed  to  Assisi, 
begged  an  old  sack  and  girded  it  round  him  with  a rope,  and  now  1 
assumed  the  lone  of  exhortation,  and  began  to  preach  repentance.  Iti 
his' hours  of  retirement  he  would  sit  at  the  door  of  our  Lady’s  chapel, 
and  cry  like  a child  for  the  passion  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Twelve  months  he  continued  to  preach  before  the  frenzy  spread.  The 
first  whom  it  infected  was  Bernardo  dc  Quintaval,  one  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  Assisi  for  wealth  and  power.  He,  before  he  forsook  all  to  fol- 
low the  Apostle  of  Poverty,  determined  more  nearly  to  inspect  him. 
He  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  lodged  him  where  from  his  own  bed 
he  could  observe  how  he  passed  the  night.  As  soon  as  he  supposed 
his  host  had  fallen  asleep,  Francesco  arose,  and  on  his  knees,  his  arms 
crost,  his  eyes  uplifted,  spent  the  night  in  exclaiming,  my  Codl  my 
all; — nay  God  1 myall!  The  repeated  experiment  convinced  Ber- 
nardo that  the  preacher  was  no  hypocrite:  he  0[>ened  his  mind  to  him, 
and  asked  how  he  should  dispose  of  his  wealth.  Francesco  answered, 
that  before  they  entered  upon 'so  arduous  a duty,  they  ought  to  seek 
the  Lord.  They  heard  mass  ; that  done,  lie  advised  Bernardo  to  oped 
a missal  three  times  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  and.  obey  the  texts  that 
should  appear.  The  lots  were  what  Francesco  himself  would  have  se- 
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lccted : ‘One  thing  thou  Iackest;  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  them 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shah  have  treasure  in  heaven/  At 
the  second  trial  they  read  the  divinewords  which  had  first  given  a sys- 
tem to  Francesco.  At  the  third,  * If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me/  Here, 
cried  Francesco,  is  our  life  and  our  rule ! go,  if  thou  wouldest  be  per- 
fect, and  do  that  which  thou  hast  been  commanded  ! Immediately 
‘Bernardo  removed  all  his  property  to  the  market-place,  sold  it  by  pub- 
lic sale,  and  distributed  the  whole  price  among  the  poor.  For  him- 
self he  reserved  nothing,  he  even  begged  the  miserable  dress  which  he 
was  now  bound  to  wear. 

. • That  same  day  a young  canon  of  the  cathedral  joined  them. 
Their  home  was  a hovel  beside  the  river  Rigatorto,  some  distance 
from  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  week  another  proselyte  enlisted,  and 
they  soon  departed,  two  to  Emilia,  two  to  the  March  of  Ancona,  to 
commence  their  spiritual  conquests.  Their  reception  varied  as  the 
tempers  ol  those  whom  he  addressed  ; it  was  on  the  whole  favourable, 
for  Francesco  had  to  suffer  the  temptation  of  vanity,  and  struggle 
•against  praise,  which  he  regarded  as  his  most  painful  mortification. 
After  they  returned  to  Rigatorto  from  this  campaign,  their  numbers 
soon  increased  to  nine,  and  Francesco  removed  to  the  valley  of  Reate, 
that  the  young  mendicants  might  learn  to  beg  among  strangers.  From 
thence  they  undertook  a new  expedition.  Eight  disciples  fell  at  the 
master  s feet  and  received  his  instructions.  * Co,  announce  peace  to 
mankind,  preach  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins!  be  patient  in 
tribulation,  watchful  in  prayer,  strenuous  in  your  calling,  in  speech 
modest,  in  manner  serious,  and  grateful  in  receiving  benefits,  for  be- 
cause of  these  things  the  kingdom  is  prepared  for  you.'-  Then  he  ad- 
dressed them  one  by  one,  ‘ Cast  thy  thoughts  upon  the  Lord  and  he 
will  feed  thee/  They  set  off  at  the  same  time,  two  together,  going 
four  ways  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  Francesco  himself  chose  Assisi 
for  his  province. 

When  he  had  made  eleven  proselytes,  he  committed  his  system  to 
writing.  Hitherto  it  had  never  been  deemed  essential  that  a monastic 
rule  should  be  approved  by  the  pope,  but  Francesco  resolved  to  distin- 
guish his  institution  by  that  high  sanction;  for  this  purpose  the  com- 
munity departed  for  Rome.  rl  he  new  legislator  approached  the  pope 
when  he  was  alone;  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable,  and 
tluevv  himself  at  his  feet.  Astonished  at  the  dress  and  manner  of  the 
man,  the  pope  turned  hastily  awray.  The  bishop  of  Assisi  was  then 
in  the  city;  lie  engaged  a cardinal  of  the  Colorina  family  to  espouse 
his  townsman  s cause.  This  interest  prevailed.  Francesco  had  au- 
dience, and  heard  his  scheme  debated  among  the  cardinals.  It  was 
objected  that  a society  ol  beggars  could  not  exist  without  a permanent 
miracle.  There  were  the  birds  for  an  analogy,  the  lilies  for  a text, 
and  Francesco  was  ready  with  a parable  of  a king  who  married  a dam- 
sel who  lived  in  a desert;  he  left  her  and  her  children  and  returned 
uuo  his  owu  country;  she  sent  her  childreu  to  him,  and  he  knew  them 
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by  their  beauty,  though  they  were  in  rags.  The  king  was  God,  the 
mother  Poverty. 

The  experiment  proposed  was  hazardous — to  establish  and  systema- 
tize a community  of  beggars,  at  a time  when  heresy  was  openly  and 
rapidly  increasing.  The  pope  would  not  confirm  the  order  by  a bull; 
he  gave  a verbal  permission.  This  was  interpreted  as  a mark  of  more 
particular  approbation ; it  was  the  timidity  of  cunning  that  foresaw 
the  possible  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  order,  but  doubted 
its  success.  Thus  were  incorporated  the  minor  brethren;  the  humi- 
lity of  Francesco  had  distinguished  his  followers  by  this  title.  They 
took  up  their  abode  in  a chapel  hear  Horta,  in  the  papal  dominions; 
there  their  alms  became  so  numerous,  their  visitors  so  many,  that  they 
were  troubled  in  conscience,  and  had  no  leisure  for  contemplation, 
from  this  dangerous  dwelling  they  returned  to  Assisi.  Along  the 
Toad  they  conferred  in  great  perplexity  of  mind  how  to  direct  their 
future  lives;  whether  their  duty  coincided  with  their  inclination,  and 
solitude  was  best;  or  if  they  ought  to  go  among  mankind,  and  become 
active  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  Francesco  bade  them  all  seek  the 
Lord.  The  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  commissioned  him 
to  instruct  the  world.  Once  more  they  rook  possession  of  the  hovel  at 
Rigatorto.  A rude  cross  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  shed  was  the 
only  point  of  worship.  At  ritual  hours  they  repeated  the  Parer  Noster 
thrice;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  mental  prayer.  Two  of  the 
community  in  turn  went  alms-asking,  and  at  first  so  unsuccessfully 
that  their  food  was  eked  out  with  raw  herbs  and  roots. 

But  the  effort  and  the  difficulty  of  Francesco’s  enterprize  were  over. 
The  fanaticism  which  began  in  madness  w'as  ripening' into  knavery. 
They  now  wanted  a church  wherein  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  mass, 
for  the  pope  had  given  them  minor  orders.  Francesco  begged  one  as 
a boon  from  the  bishop  of  Assisi,  his  constant  friend,  who  would 
willingly  have  granted  it,  but  the  canons  refused  their  consent;  al- 
ready they  saw  the  injury  which  the  regular  clergy  would  suffer  from 
the  mendicants.  The  Benedictines  were  mor%  liberal;  they  gave  him 
the  chapel  at  Pprciuncula,  only  conditioning,  that  however  the  order 
might  increase,  it  should  always  be  considered  as  the  mother  church. 
The  Apostle  of  Poverty  could  not  accept  it  as  property : he  devised  an 
annual  rent  that  should  not  infringe  his  rule — a basket  of  fish  from  the 
river.  Immediately  he  went  to  take  possession.  The  old  priest  re- 
signed it  to  its  new  tenant,  and  Francesco  passed  the  night  there  alone. 
The  next  day  he  returned  to  Rigatorto  with  the  news  of  the  grant,  and 
he  assured  his  disciples  that  he  had  seen  Christ  and  the  Mother  of 
Christ  descend  to  take  possession  of  their  new  abode,  while  the  whole 
glory  of  heaven  was  condensed  and  focused  within  its  walls. 

There  round  the  chapel  the  disciples  built  themselves  cells.  TH# 
society  was  organized ; each  had  his  office  in  the  community  allotted ; 
breviaries  were  purchased  with  their  alms;  new  converts  were  ad- 
mitted; the  out-patients,  who  could  not  before  find  room.  Curiosity 
jmd  devotion  brought  them  many  visitors;  they  had  nothing  to  oirer 
these  guests,  and  upon  this  plea  one  of  the  society  advised  Francesco  to 
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.reserve  some  part  of  the  noviciates’  property  • for  such  purposes  and 
for  times  of  need.  4 Far  be  it  fronfus,’  he  answered,  4 for  the  sake  of 
man  to  violate  our  rule  ! I had  rather  strip  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.* 
Their  fame  had  now  gone  abroad:  their  excursions  were  more  exten- 
sive; their  proselytes  rapidly  increased:  madness  like  vice  and  folly, 
is  contagious. 

The  daughter  of  a noble  family  in  Assisi  was  the  first  female  who 
caught  her  countryman’s  frenzy.  Her  name  was  Clara.  Superstition 
was  the  hereditary  disease  of  her  race.  The  mother  had  twice  left 
.her  family  to  make  pilgrimage,  once  to  Jerusalem,  once  to  Mount 
Gargano.  The  aunt  was  a devotee  and  an  admirer  of  the  new  apostle, 
to  whom  she  introduced  her  niece.  Francesco  knew,  her  parents  would 
never  consent  that  their  daughter  should  take  the  veil;  she  was  now 
seventeen,  and  they  wished  to  continue  their  family  by  her  marriage, 
for  they  had  no  son.  The  spread  of  his  order  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  thereby  were  to  be  Francesco’s  objects,  and  he  acted  consistently. 
In  obedience  to  his  advice  Clara  attired  herself  in  her  most  costly  gar- 
ments, and  went  to  mass  upon  Palm  Sunday.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation crowded  up  to  receive  the  branches  from  the  bishop.  Clara 
alone  did  not  advance,  she  was  lost  in  thought;  the  bishop  noticed 
her,  came  down  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  placed  the  palm  branch  in 
hei  hand.  The  accident  was  remarkable;  it  was  the  courtesy  of  a 
Find-hearted  man  to  one  whom  he  knew;  but  its  symbolical  applica- 
tion was  obvious  and  immediate;  she  was  but  beginning  her  conflict, 
and  the  palm  of  victory  was  given  her.  At  night,  accompanied  by 
her  aunt,  she  stole  from  her  father's  house.  The  master  and  brethren 
expected  her,  they  were  ready  with  torches  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
and  sung  the  hymn  Veni  Creator  as  she  entered.  Clara  fell  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  She  listened  to  a discourse  from  Francesco, 
then  stript  off  her  rich  apparel,  and  clad  herself  in  the  miserable  livery 
of  fanaticism.  Francesco  himself  received  her  vows,  cut  off  her 
long  hair,  and  offered  it  as  a sacrifice  to  the  Virgin’s  image.  At  day- 
break he  took  her  to  a )}enedictine  nunnery,  to  secure  her  from  the  pur- 
suit of  her  parents.  There  the  father  saw  her;  he  reminded  her  of 
her  duty  as  a child,  that  at  her  years  delusion  was  easy,  that  the  man 
who  had  inveigled  her  Iroin  her  father’s  house  was  a madman:  his 
feelings  had  worked  him  into  fury.  The  mother  also  assailed  her  with 
persuasions,  and  tears  more  difficult  to  resist,  because  her  husband  was 
wroth  with  her,  suspecting  she  had  encouraged  her  daughter’s  resolu- 
tion. But  Clara  was  not  to  be  shaken;  all  natural  affection  was  to  be 
weeded  from  a mind  devoted  to  God  ! As  her  last  answer,  she  ap- 
proached the  altar,  laid  hare  her  head,  to  shew  that  the  hair  had  been 
shorn,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  crucifix,  exclaimed,  4 I have 
chosen  him  for  my  spouse!  he  will  be  my  strength  and  my  refuge.’ 

To  reason  against  such  feelings  was  hopeless.  Her  pareuts  ceased 
to  attempt  it.  They  permitted  her  sister  Incs  to  visit  her,  a girl  in 
her  fourteenth  year.  She  followed  Clara’s  example,  and  made  her 
vows  also  to  Francesco.  The  father  attempted  to  force  her  from  the 
sanctuary;  this  was  in  vain.  The  Benedictine  uuns,  however,  were 

willing 
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willing  to  dismiss  guests  more  austere  than  themselves.  Francesco 
obtained  for  them  the  chapel  of  St.  Damiano,  the  work  of  his  first  la- 
bour. Their  aunt  soon  joined  them.  A rule  was  formed  by  their 
spiritual  master,  and  thus  was  the  first  Franciscan  nunnery  esta- 
blished. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  new  institution  is  disgraceful  to  human  in- 
tellect. In  one  day  Francesco  admitted  forty  aspirants  to  the  habit. 
Nine  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  order  a general  convocation 
was  held,  at  which  5000  brethren  assembled.  Domingo*  was  present; 
astonished  at  their  number,  he  expressed  a doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
collecting  together  so  great  a multitude,  who  brought  with  them  no 
means  for  their  own  support,  for,  he  observed,  it  was  not  prudent  to 
calculate  upon  a miracle.  Domingo,  indeed,  worked  only  upon  the 
bad  feelings  of  our  nature;  his  fellow  fanatic  had  appealed  to  com- 
passion as  well  as  to  credulity ; and  food  was  brought  in  abundance 
irom  the  vyhole  country  round.  At  this  congress  Francesco  was  elect- 
ed general  of  the  orders.  The  growing  community  was  divided  into 
provinces,  and  missions  were  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  known 
world.  It  was  found  necessary  to  repress  the  excessive  penitencies  of 
the  disciples ; the  master  commanded  all  chains,  cilicios,  and  other  in- 
struments of  maceration  to  be  given  up  to  him,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  were  produced. 

. (To  be  continued. ) 
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TO  SLEEP. 

- FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  FRACASTORO. 

WITH  the  pale  poppy’s  nodding  flower 
These  sable  violets  I braid, 

And  for  my  fair  wTho  asks  thine  aid, 

, Thy  healing  balm,  O Sleep,  implore! 

For  ah,  her  bright  eyes  fade  by  grief  opprest, 

And  thou  alone,  O Sleep,  canst  charm  her  cares  to  rest. 

> Soft  soothing  Sleep,  secure  relief 
Of  every  labour,  every  grief; 

Repose  of  all  the  peopled  earth; 

To  thee,  in  Lethe’s  shades,  gave  birth 
The  Night,  and  taught  thee  how  to  bless 
Mortals  with  long  forgetfulness. 

Thy  wings  of  shadowy  gloom  diffuse 
On  all  around  their  balmy  dews, 

And 

• St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  and  of  the  Inqnb 
lition. 
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And  fan  to  peace  and  bland  repose 
The  haggard  family  of  woes. 

Calm  on  old  ocean's  placid  breast, 

Thou  sooth'st  the  finny  train  to  rest ; 

And  deep  amidst  the  forest  glade 
Still’st  the  wild  tenants  of  the  shade ; 

All  nature  feels  thy  fostering  care, 

All  own  thy  bounteous  gifts — all  but  my  drooping  fair ! 

W.  R. 

t ( ' 1 - 1 - L ~ 

LINES 

lVrillen  on  re-visiting  a beautiful  Scene  near  the  Sea-shore . 

LO  ! ’tis  a grey  and  sullen  morn — thick  clouds, 

Gath’ ring  their  frowns,  hang  o’er  the  eastern  cliff 
Muffling  the  day-beam — all  creation  mourns 
The  dull  eclipse,  and  droops  in  pensiveness — 

All  but  the  warbling  lark,  whose  daring  wing 
Plunges  aloft,  eager  to  pierce  the  mists, 

And  hail  the  solar  orb. — Hark  how  his  notes 
Reproach  the  tardy  day  ! — Shine  forth  thou  sun 
And  cheer  the  waking  earth! — disperse  the  fogs, 

The  murky  vapours,  that  in  dense  array 
Sweep  o’er  the  heath,  fooling  the  wanderer’s  eye 
With  strange  fantastic  shapes  that  mimic  truth; 

And  see  he  comes ! the  beauteous  monarch  comes ! 

He  bids  the  dusky  shadows  of  the  dawn 
Melt  and  disperse — now  does  the  azure  sky 
Laugh  at  his  glance — now  does  the  vermeil  flow’r 
Unfold  its  leaves,  and  drink  his  living  light — 

Off  then  ye  painted  coatings  of  the  world  ! 

Ye  gaudy  vanities,  that  folly  loves, 

And  w'isdom  spurns  at ! — leave  my  w*earied  soul 
(That  long,  too  long  hath  bom  your  idiot  reign) 

To  peace  and  nature. — Spread  thy  charms,  lair  day. 
Before  these  gazing  eyes. — Thou  ocean  vast!'. 

Roll  wide  thy  em’rald  wave,  and  let  the  gale — . 

The  new-born  sea  gale ! frolic  round  my  brow. 

O scenes  belov’d  ! O rocks  of  proudest  crest, 

Whose  caverns  echo  to  the  plaintive  cry 

Of  solitary  bittern!  o’er  whose  sides 

The  billows  dash  their  white,  and  foamy  spray; 

O scenes  beloved  ! — Your  still,  romantic  shades, 

Green  wood-walks,  tangled  glens,  and  purple  heaths 
This  heart  hath  ne’er  forgotten — ’mid  the  haunts 
The  busy  haunts!  of  men,  when  pomp,  and  glare, 

And  revelry  have  pall’d  upon  my  sense, 

\Vhen  worldling  smiles,  worthless  and  insincere 
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Have  made  me  smile  in  scorn — how  has  my  soul 
Look’d  fondly  back  ! — how  have  1 wish’d  to  fly 
And  bathe  me  in  your  sweet  Favonian  gales — 

But  now  the  time  is  come,  when  free  to  roam 
I quit  the  crouded  city,  and  repair 
' To  sylvan  dales,  and  rocks  of  awful  height; 

O’er  whose  dark  brows  wild  freedom  loves  to  hang 
And  clap  her  joyous  wings. — Here  will  I read 
The  page  of  nature’s  charms — here  humbly  walk 
With  mild  content — praising  with  lowly  heart, 

And  singleness  ol  faith,  the  mighty  hand 

That  made  this  goodly  scene  “ so  wond'rous  fair." 

Laura  Sophia  Temple. 

Clifton,  May  9,  1807. 
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WHAT  painter’s  happy  art  can  trace 
The  varying  magic  of  thy  face? 

. Now  gay  as  vernal  mom’s  first  rise, 

’Mid  thousand  blooms  and  melodies; 

Now  mild  as  Autumn’s  ev’ning  gleam, 

Reflected  from  some  quiet  stream ; 

How  far  thy  charms  all  charms  outshine, 

Incomparable  Lady  mine!* 

0 Nancy,  how  forlorn  he  lives 
Who  tastes  no  joy  that  woman  gives ; 

Can  toils  of  state  or  din  of  arms  > - 

Compensate  woman’s  absent  charms? 

Can  all  the  blandishments  of  pow’r 

Equal  the  sweet  domestic  hour — ^ 

The  hour  that  gives  thee  best  to  shine. 

Incomparable  Lady  mine! 

When  rosy  cheek  and  azure  eye 
First  heav'd  my  bosom  with  a sigh, 

1 wanton’d  'mongsl  a syren  train, 

Whose  promis’d  transport  still  was  pain. 

O hallow’d  be  the  happy  day 

That  tore  me  from  their  wiles  away, 

And  fix’d  me  ever,  ever  thine, 

Incomparable  Lady  mine ! 

Mai  ton. 

♦ 1 - , 

a • 

• The  expression  of  “ Lady  mine”  was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
fteuthey’s  matchless  Translation  of  Amadis. 
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THE  WITHERED  OAK. 

'TWAS  Autumn — the  sun  now  descending  the  sky. 

In  a robe  of  bright  crimson  and  gold  was  array’d  ; 

While  the  pale  sickly  moon,  scarcely  open’d  her  eye, 

Just  peep’d  thro’  the  forest,  and  silver’d  the  glade. 

The  voice  of  the  evening  was  heard  in  the  trees — 

Each  chirper  so  merry  was  seeking  his  nest 

The  anthems  of  insects  were  mix’d  with  the  breeze, 

And  nature  look’d  pleas’d — all  her  children  were  blest. 

E’en  the  trees  appear'd  drest  in  then*  holiday  clothes, 

And  they  wav'd  their  green  arms,  and  they  seem’d  to  rejoice, 
While  methought  as  I listened,  at  times  there  arose 
From  each  oak’s  ivied  branches  a Deity’s  voice. 

But  ah  ! there  was  one  that  did  not  appear  gay, 

Nor  wave  his  long  branches — now  verdant  no  more 
The  bird  as  he  views  him  soars  silent  awaj, 

His  genius  is  dead,  and  his  honours  are  o’er. 

Once  green  like  the  rest,  strong  and  lovely  he  grew. 

The  warbler  once  dwelt  in  each  well-cover'd  bough, 

The  breezes  saluted  his  leaves  as  they  Hew  ; • 

Yes,  he  has  been — but  now  \ — alas  ! what  is  he  now? 

* 

The  rays  of  the  morning  still  shine  on  the  tree, 

And  evening  still  waters  the  trunk  with  her  tears; 

The  wild  flow’r  and  wheat-sheaf  around  it  we  see, 

But  a winterly  ruin  this  ever  appears. 

Oh ! say,  is  it  age  that  has  alter’d  thy  form, 

(For  care  and  affliction  thou  never  hast  known)  * 

Or  hast  thou  been  struck  by  the  pitiless  storm, 

That  thou  thus  seem’st  to  pine  and  to  wither  alone? 

« i 

Thou  art  silent — the  silence  my  fancy  improve; 

Come  pause  here  awhile — it  is  what  thou  may’st  be  \ 

Ah  1 oft  in  the  heyday  of  pleasure  and  love 
Old  friend,  I shall  sigh  as  1 think  upon  thee, 

Aug.  23, 1806. 


SONNET  TO  THOMSON, 

V 

Written  on  Richmond  Hill , 1 3th  June,  1807. 

HOW  oft,  these  lovely  scenes  among, 

Poet  of  nature  didst  thou  stray; 

How  oft  thy  lyre,  to  rapture  strung, 

While  hill  and  vale  responsive  rung, 
Pour’d  in  her  praise  the  living  lay  ! _ 
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How  oft,  as  roll’d  the  changing  year, 

Her  varied  charms  renew'd  thy  strain, 

While  o’er  her  sweetest  landscape — here — 

Fond  gaz’d  thine  eye,  till  Mow’d  the  tear 
* Of  ecstacy — then  gaz’d  again. 

Winding  in  slow  and  gentle  mood 

Old  Thames  delighted  heard  the  song; 

Its  theme,  the  skies,  the  mead,  the  wood, 

Reflecting  in  his  silver  flood, 

He  bore  the  welcome  notes  along. 

Still  goodly  glows  the  prospect  round, 

Still  rolls  the  Thames  his  lucid  wave ; 

But  ah  ! no  more  his  lyre  can  sound, 

Wo  more  in  these  lov’d  haunts  be  found 
# The  bard — he  sleeps  in  yonder  grave.  , 

Yet  shall  he  live  ; the  sons  of  song 
Oft  hither  led  shall  bless  his  name, 

While  the  green  dales  ancTwoods  among 
Thames  unexhausted  rolls  along, 

The  emblem  of  his  lasting  fame. 

Valentino. 


TRAFALGUAR. 

QUI  latuere  diu,  Galli,  Sociique  trementes, 

4 Vix  tandem  egressi  portu,’  delentur  in  ievum  : 

Empta  sed  ah  ! minium  capite  Victoria  caro ; 

Fletibus  atque  piis  maesti  maduere  Tritrtnphi ; 

Extinctum  Belli  fulmen  lugete  Britanni ! 

En  sparsit  moriens  fata  intra  fulgura*  Bronte  l 

IMITATED. 

\ 

■ While  dazzling  honours  crown  the  deathless  name 
Of  England's  Navy,  and  great  Nelson’s  fame, 

With  generous  grief  her  glory  Britain  hears, 

And  quenches  half  her  triumphs  in  her  tears; 

Mourns  her  reft  Bronte’s  heaven-imparted  fires, 
l iesisltess  Boll  oj  War — who,  while  he  strikes,  expires! 

S. 

* Intmfulgwra  * anagram  of  in  Trqfalguar. 
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LITERARY  asd  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Among  the  various  works  to  which  the  literary  enterpnze  of  modern  time* 
has  given  birth,  a complete  and  authentic  body  of  Br.tish  Biography  is  still 
wanting.  The  last  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  as  far  as  it  was  pub- 
lished, is  in  many  respects  highly  valuable;  but  its  slow  progress  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Kippis,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  left  at  hi* 
death,  occasioned  its  suspension  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  its  final  abandon- 
ment. Had  that  work,  however,  been  brought  to  its  regular  completion,  its 
voluminous  contents  and  inconvenient  arrangement  would  have  precluded  it 
from  answering  many  important  purposes  which  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
different  plan. 

The  form  of  a Dictionary  hitherto  adopted  seems  to  have  nothing  in  its  favour 
except  the  convenience  of  reference,  which  may  be  equally  well  attained  by 
means  of  an  Index ; while  it  is  liable  to  strong  objection,  as  confining  to  refer- 
ence only  the  use  of  a work  so  fortuitously  put  together.  Ou  the  contrary,  a 
British  Biography,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  so  classed  as  to  bring 
into  one  point  of  view  the  several  descriptions  of  eminent  persons  who  have 
lived  at  the  same  period,  might  be  made  to  comprise,  in  one  regular  and  con- 
nected work,  a literary*aml  philosophical  history  of  the  country,  as  well  lb  an 
interesting-collection  of  individual  lives. 

Mr.  Malkin,  influenced  by  such  considerations,  has  embarked  in  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature.  The  work  is,  however,  of  too  great  an  extent,  and  of  too 
great  variety  in  its  subjects,  to  be  performed  by  any  individual.  It  is,  never- 
theless, necessary  that  the  publication  should  proceed  under  the  superinteud- 
ance  of  some  one  person,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  mecha- 
nical duties  of  editorship,  but  of  communicating  an  uniformity  and  consistency 
to  the  whole.  The  labour  and  responsibility  oi  this  task  Mr.  Malkin  proposes 
to  take  upon  himself,  availing  him&elf,  in  the  general  execution  of  the  work,  of 
the  assistance  of  such  literary  men  as  may  coincide  with  his  views,  and  aie 
willing  to  contribute  towards  carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  pnrsuance  of  the  double  object  aimed  at  by  the  editor,  Historical  and 
Biograpliical,  it  is  designed  to  introduce  occasional  chapters  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  cluuactc rising  and  connecting  the  successive  periods,  as  well  as  re- 
viewing the  state  and  progress  of  government,  science,  literature,  arid  manners. 
In  these  chapters  may  be  introduced  brief  notices  of  individuals,  who  having 
attained  some  degree  of  eminence,  yet  may  not  be  thought  sufficiently  consi- 
derable to  require  a separate  and  formal  article.  Thus  the  work  will  \>e  cur- 
tailed of  many  uninteresting  lives;  needless  repetitions  w'ill  be  avoided,  and  the 
subjects  treated  at  large  will  be  confined,  as  it  is  desirable  they  sliould  be,  to 
those  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  description.  It  is  intended  that 
these  articles  in  general  should,  in  point  of  copiousness,  be  far  less  prolix  thaq 
those  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  that  notes  should,  if  possible,  be  alto- 
gether avoided,  excepting  by  way  of  reference  to  authorities,  which  should  al- 
most universally  be  given;  at  the  same  time,  the  lives  are  meant  to  be  more 
full  and  particular  than  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries.  In  short,  it  is  the  inteiition  of 
the  conductor  to  steer  a middle  course  between  a tedious  detail  of  minute  parti- 
culars on  the  one  hand,  and  a mere  register  updates  and  facts  on  the  other,  and 
thus  to  make  it  a book  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  of  authority  and  utility  for 
the  purpose  of  reference. 

The  continual  multiplication  of  books,  by  making  it  impossible  to  read  all, 
renders  it  doubly  necessary  to  select  the  best.  This  selection  is  requisite  in 
every  department  of  literature,  but  it  seems  to  be  particularly  called  for  with 
regard  to  a class  of  books  important,  if  not  from  their  rank,  yet  from  their  num- 
ber, and  from  their  making  so  large  a part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  most 
classes  of  common  readers.  The  class  alluded  to  is  that  of  Kovels.  These  are 
allowed  by  most  to  be  capable  of  affording  much  elegant  amusement ; by  all,  of 
doing  much  harm  ; yet  tlieir  readers  have  often  no  other  guide  than  the  cata- 
logue of  a circulating  librory,  where  good  and  bad  are  indiscriminately  admit- 
ted. that  the  shelve*  may  be  filled,  and  where  consequently  they  run  the  hazard 
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♦f  being  disgusted  with  insipidity,  or  shocked  by  licentiousness.  We  are  for 
these  reasons  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  in  the  press  a publication  of  this  kind,  to 
be  entitled  the  British  Novelists,  comprising  a selection  of  English  Novels, 
with  biographical  notices  and  critical  remarks,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld.  The  work* 
which  will  be  printed  uniformly  with  Mr.  Chalmers’s  edition  of  the  British  Es- 
sayists, will  extend  to  about  6)  vols.  and  will  include  the  most  admired  Novels 
of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Mrs.  Brookes,  Smollett,  Mackenzie,  Goldsmith, 
Walpole,  Dr.  Moore,  Johnson,  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Inch  bald,  Mrs. 
D'Arblay,  and  other  popular  writers. 

Mr.  J.  Boundcw  will  shortly  publish  a Novel,  entitled,  The  Murderer;  or, 
the  Fall  of  Lecas. 

A satyrical.Pocm,  in  four  Cantos,  under  the  title  of  Dei  Larvati,  or  a Visit  to 
the  Terrestrials,  is  ready  for  the  press. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  published  his  proposals  for  a Greek 
and  English  Lexicon,  a gentleman  who  had,  during  a considerable  time  be- 
fore, been  employed  on  a similar  work,  desisted  from  it,  on  the  supposition 
that  Mr.  Wakefield’s  was  ready  for  the  press.  But  as  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Wakefield’s  memoirs,  that  he  had  not  proceeded  much  farther  in  the  collection 
of  materials  than  his  interleaved  Hederic,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  gentleman  has  resumed  his  own  work,  and  will  in  a short  time  present  tha 
public  with  a copious  and  accurate  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 

Dm  Carey  has  in  the  press  a new  edition  of  his  Latin  Prosody  made  easy, 
with  considerable  additions  and  improvements,  particularly  in  the  part  which 
treats  of  the  different  species  of  verse. — An  Abridgment,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
will  be  published  at  the  same  time  with  the  larger  work. 

Scanning  Exercises  for  Young  Prosodians , another  production  of  Dr.  Carey’s 
pen,  is  also  in  the  press;  a work  calculated  to  save  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and 
aid  the  pupil  to  acquire  correct  ideas  of  scanning. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  is  re-printing  his  Essay  on  the  Effects  of 
Nitrous  Acid  and  other  analogous  Remedies,  which  have  been  lately  proposed 
as  substitutes  for  Mercury,  in  the  cure  of  the  Venereal  Disease.  This  third 
edition  will  be  much  improved  and  enlarged. 

Mr.  Samuel  Young,  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  has  in  the  press 
a Course  of  Lectures,  addressed  to  Students  in  Surgery ; comprising  a systema- 
tic reform  of  the  modern  practice  of  Adhesion,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
abuses  of  the  Thread  Suture  in  the  Surgery  of  Wounds.  * 

Mr.  Brown  is  at  present  engaged  in  translating  from  the  French  u The  His- 
tory of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Vincennes.”  The  work  is  in  great  forwardness, 
aud  will  shortly  be  completed. 

Mr.  Aston,  the  author  of  the  Manchester  Guide,  has  in  the  press  a Lancashire 
Gazetteer, describing  every  town,  village,  parish,  township,  hamlet,  river,  hike, 
&c.  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  . 

A beautiful  Medal  will  soon  be  struck,  from  dies  executing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Teed,  Lancaster-conrt,  iu  the  Strand,  in  commcmoratiou  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  a model  by  Rowe,  of  Win.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
— the  reverse  from  an  appropriate  design  by  Mr.  Smi:kc. 

A new  work  will  shortly  be  published,  entitled,  The  Policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  the  foreign  Corn  Trade. 

A ue\v  edition  of  Dr.  Trotter’s  work,  on  the  Nervous  Temperament,  is  in  the 
press. 

Dr.  Jennings’s  Jewish  Antiquities  is  re-priuting,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

Mrs.  Grant,  the  author,  of  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  has  a new  work  in 
considerable  forwardness,  which  she  means  to  publish  under  the  title  of  Fugitive 
Pieces,  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  Beatson’s  Naval  aud  Military  Memoirs  ate 
in  preparation,  and  may  shortly  he  expected . 

Mrs.  Opie  has  in  the  press  a new  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

A Translation  of  a Treatise  on  Aneurism,  by  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia,  a 
work  of  acknowledged  merit,  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  and  is 
■now  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A lady 
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A lady  lias  nearly  finished  an  epitomised  translation  of  Bojardo’s  Orlande 
Inuamorato.  in  twelve  books,  which  will  shortly  be  put  to  press. 

A translation  will  shortly  be  published  of  Berthand’s  Art  of  managing  and 
regulating  Watches. 

Mr.  Francis  Lee  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  in  a re- 
gular series,  The  most  valuable,  scarce,  and  faithful  Translations  in  Poetry  and 
JProse  of  the  Greek  Authors  on  morals,  history,  chronology,  geography,  drama, 
biography,  natural  history,  poetry,  tactics,  pleadings,  dialogues,  epistles,  ora- 
tory, composition,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  general ; with  select  notes. 

, chiefly  English,  corrections,  prefaces,  lives,  maps,  portraits,  illustrations  from 
the  most  authentic  ancient  statues,  busts,  gems,  medals,  paiptings,  &c.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  whole  will  be  comprised  in  twenty  closety  printed  octavo 
volumes. 

Mr.  James  Gray  Jackson,  professor  of  the  Arabic  and  African  languages, 
and  merchant  at  Mogador  and  Santa  Cruz,  is  preparing  for  publication  an  Ac- 
count of  Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  across  the  Atlas 
.Mountains  and  through  the  independent  provinces. 

Mr.  Janies  Wat  drop,  of  Edinburgh,  is  about  to  publish  au  Essay  oil  the  Pa- 
.thology  of  the  Human  Eye,  to  be  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings. 

The  East  India  Company  have  presented  Mr.  King  with  1500  pagodas  for  a 
translation  of  a work  on  Mahometan  Jurisprudence. 

The  sixth  part  of  Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire  is  expected.to  be 
.ready  for  publication  by  Christinas. 

Another  literary  Institution  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal  and  London  Institu- 
tions, is  about  to  be  established  in  the  metropolis.  The  building  which  foinierif 
contained  the  l^everian  Museum,  is,  it  is  said,  to  befitted  up  for  its  reception. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Parkinson’s  Organic  Remain * is  iu  great  forward- 
ness for  publication. 

Shortly  will  be  pnbHshcd  the  Adventures  of  Robert  Drury,  during  fifteen 
years  captivity  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar ; written  by  himself,  ami  containing 
;a  description  of  that  Island,  au  account  of  its  produce,  manufactures,  aud  com- 
merce; with  ;ui  acconnt  of  the  manners  and  customs,  wars,  religion,  and  civil 
policy  of  the  inhabitants. 

M.  Prost  intends  shortly  to  publish  Physiological  Essays  on  Insanity,  with 
Reflections  and  Analytical  Researches  relative  to  the  circumstance s which  pre- 
vlkp  osc  the  mind  to  it,  which  cause  ami  continue  it. 

A publication  much  w anted  is  now  in  the  press,  and  w ill  make,  its  appearance 
soon,  entitled,  Oxonia  Depicta,  or  a History  of  the  Colleges  and  Hails  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  This  will  be  illustrated  with  a complete  scries  of 
.turesque  ami  Architectural  Views  by  Messrs.  Storcr  and  Gicig,\vho  liavc  lately 
, taken  drawings  for  the  purpose.  The  letter-press  is  on  a plan  entirely  new. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pnbiished.  The  Report  of  a Deputation 
from  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  Ditfusion  of  Religious  Know  ledge  in  Ireland, 
exhibiting  a correct  View  of  the  present  State  of  Religion  in  that  country,  and 
. suggesting  the  best  probable  means  of  efiectiug  the  object  of  the  Society. 

The  following  horrible  scene  of  fanaticism  was  acted  ou  the  gd  of  March  last 
,at  RapperschQvyl,near  Beni,  in  Sw  itzerland.  From  the  process  instituted  on  the 
occasion  by  the  tribunal  of  Beni,  it  ap-pears  that  the  sect  tiom  which  this  atro- 
city sprung  was  not  unknown  to  the  government;  but  it  was  thought  to  hare 
been  quelled  the  last  summer  by  the  removal  of  one  of  its  doctors  named 
Koerpcr,  w ho  on  this  account  was  sent  away  to  his  own  district.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Ifeipperschovyl  some  months  since,  and,  in  concert  with  an  old  we- 
• man  with  whom  lie  lodged,  formed  new  assemblies,  which  became  daily  more 
numerous.  In  these  they  preached  the  approaching  advent  of  our  Saviour,  as 
announced  in  the 24th  cl.upcr  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  necessity  of  b:  iug  cou- 
. verted,  by  a blind  obedience  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  last  of  these  assemblies  being  dispersed  by  the  presence  of  the  pastorgf 
the  place,  the  sectaries  met  again  at  two  in  the  morning,  at  the  house  of  the  sub- 
prelect,  in  order  to  persuade  this  respectable  old  man  to  embrace  their  taith, 

. not  doubling  that  hi-  author i t \ would  gain  to  their  patty  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 
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Intents.  This  venerable  person  was  much  beloved  by  the  whole  of  his  nnmeron* 
family,  and  his  grand  daughter,  aged  18,  who  acted  the  principal  part  in  this 
catastrophe,  seemed  particularly  attached  to  him.  At  the  head  of  the  crowd  of 
fanatics  she  presented  herself  to  her  grandfather  entirely  naked.  The  old  man 
thought  it  advisable  to  appear  to  yield  to  their  requisitions,  and  accompanied 
them  to  a meadow  at  some  distance  from  his  house.  There,  the  young  woman, 
in  a sudden  emotion,  hung  round  his  neck  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
immediately  the  whole  crew  threw  themselves  upon  him,  stifled  and  trampled 
him  underfoot  till  he  died.  These  wretches  assert  that  they  were  incited  to 
the  deed  by  the  cries  of  a sister  of  the  young  woman,  who  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  derangement,  and  who  at  this  moment  appeared  to  them  as  the  voice  of 
Cod  himself.  The  examinations  hitherto  made  alford  no  probability  that  the 
reason  of  these  people  was  alienated  by  the  effect  of  any  drug,  but  rather  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  old  woman  and  her  director,  though  Koerpcr  was  not 
present  at  this  scene,  aud  the  other  took  no  active  share  in  it.  One  of  the  sons, 
of  the  unfortunate  sub-prefect,  who  was  present,  affirms  that  he  was  in  conti- 
nual expectation  of  some  miracle,  like  that  which  saved  Isaac  when  about  to 
perish  under  the  kuife  of  his  father  Abraham.  The  young  woman  some  times, 
expresses  much  regret  and  repentance,  but  presently  falls  back  into  her  delu- 
sions. “ I did  not  act  (says  she)  according  to  iny  own  will,  but  from  an  impe- 
rious necessity  for  which  I cannot  account.  My  reason  tells  me  that  I have 
done  ill,  but  my  conscience  is  traucjuil.  I yielded  only  to  the  Spirit,  which  can- 
not be  resisted.”  This  is  genuine  fanaticism ! 

Rome  has  lately  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  renewal  of  one  of  its  most 
august  ceremonies,  a canonization.  The  subjects  on  whom  this  new  saiutship 
was  conferred  were  Francis  Caracciolo,  founder  of  the  minor  clerks-regular ; 
Benedict  de  St.  Fradelo,  a professed  laic  of  the  minors  of  the  reformed  observ- 
ance of  St.  Francis;  Angela  Merici,  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Frances,  foun- 
dress of  the  ladies  of  St.  Ursula,  called  the  Ursulines;  Colette  Boilet,  refor- 
meress of  the  order  of  St.  Clara ; and  Jacintha  Murescotti,  a noble  Roman 
lady,  a professed  nun  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  following  are  some 
particulars  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  being  received  by  the  chapter  of  the  Vatican  at  the 
door  of  the  cathedral,  was  placed  upon  a magnificent  throne  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  wiiere  he  received  the  homage  of  the  cardinals  aud  other  dignified 
clergy.  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  procurator  of  the  canonization,  accompanied  by 
a master  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  consi&torial  advocate,  then  advanced  to- 
wards the  throne,  where,  bending  the  knee,  the  advocate  made  in  the  cardi- 
nal's name  the  first  demand  for  the  canonization  cf  the  live  bkssed-ones.  An 
answer  was  given  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  that  his  intention  was  to  implore 
the  divine  illumination  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  Then  the  pope  and 
the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their  knees,  while  the  litany  of  the  saints  was  sung. 
A second  demand' was  in  like  manner  made,  and  a similar  answer  returned, 
followed  by  new  prayers.  The  pontiff  bring  resealed,  a third  d.  iuand  was 
made,  in  these  terms,  instanter,  instant  ms , instantissimi.  It  was  replied,  that 
44  his  holiness  Judged  it  to  be  a thing  agreeable  to  Uod  that  the  five  blessed  ones 
. should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  saints.”  Thru,  all  the  cardinals  and  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  standing,  the  sovereign  pontiff  sitting  on  his  throne  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  canonization  of  the  five  candidates  for  saiutship  abeve^ 

, mentioned,  by  name.  The  cardinal  procurator  and  advocate,  returning  thanks 
to  his  holiness,  now  requested  him  to  expedite  the  apostolic  bells  ; to  which  he 
replied  Decernimus,  and  some  other  forms  were  gone  through  relative  to  this 
point.  His  holiness  then  gave  out  the  7V  Den m,  upon  which  trumpets,  bells, 
and  artillery  suddenly  sounded,  and  the  bells  of  the  capitcl  gave  the  signal  to 
those  of  all  the  churches  of  Rome,  which  rang  for  a whole  hour,  diflurir.g  a 
holy  joy.tlu'ougbout  the  city.  After  the  close  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  ca  tlinal- 
deacon  sung  the  verse  O)  ate  pro  nobi *,  sancti  fr'rancisxe,  Benedict e,  Angela, 
Coleta , Sf  liyacintha , after  which  the  holy  father  recited  the  particular  prayer 
..of  the  new  saints.  The  cardinal-deacon  sung  the  < onfrteor,  addii  g utter  the 
. names  of  the  apcstlca  Peter  and  Paul,  those  of  the  new  saints.  The  pope  then 
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pronounced  a benediction  on  the  assembly.  The  publication  of  indulgences 
tor  visiting  the  tombs  of  these  saints,  offerings  made  to  each  of  them,  and  some 
other  ceremonies  succeeded,  and  the  whole  was  closed  by  the  pope's  disrobing 
in  tiie  chapel  della  Pieta.  “Thus (says  the  narrative)  terminated  tills  majestic 
ceremony,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
immense  concourse  of  strangers  whom  tliis  august  solemnity  had  attracted  to 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world."  And  such  (we  remark)  is  the  popery  of  the 
year  1807  f 

M.  Debosqnc,  capta!n  of  the  wolf-hunt  of  the  14th  forest  conservation,  has 
given  an  account  to  the  prince  of  Nenfchatel,  war-minister  and  grand-imntsman 
of  France,  of  the  wild  beasts  killed  in  that  conservation  (which  borders  the 
Pyreanecs,  and  comprizes  four  departments)  from  May  1,  1806,  to  the  same 
date  in  1807.  It  amounts  to  13  bears,  238  wolves,  36  foxes,  and  12  badgers. 

The  Royal  Hydrographical  Office  of  Madrid  has  published,  by  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  Gazette  of  that  city,  the  following  notice,  re- 
lative to  a discovery  recently  made  in  the  South  Sea: — “ The  frigate  La  Pala, 
belonging  to  the  Philippine  Company,  and  commanded  by  Don  John  Baptiste' 
Montcvcrde,  on  her  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Lima,  discovered  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1004,  a group  of  islands,  the  southernmost  of  which  is  situated  in  3 
deg.  29  min.  N.  lat.  and  162  deg.  5 min.  E.  long,  from  Cadiz.  These  islands,* 
99  in  number,  occupy  a space  of  ten  leagues  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and  arc  sepa- 
rated by  chamiels,  one  or  two  leagues  in  breadth.  They  are  low,  woody,  and 
intersected  with  rivers.  Their  inhabitants  are  of  the  most  pacific  disposition, 
1*1) ey  first  approached  the  frigate,  to  the  number  of  21,  in  two  canoes.  When 
they  caTno  within  musket  shot,  they  ceased  rowing,  and  held  some  cocoa  nut* 
towards  the  Spaniards,  shouting  and  making  signs.  The  frigate  clewed  her 
sails,  and  hoisted  the  Spanish  colours.  This  nianceuvre  having  apparently  ex- 
cited some  apprehensions  in  the  islanders,  the  Spanish  colours  were  struck,  and 
a white  flag  was  hoisted,  the  crew  , at  the  same  time  calling  and  making  signs  t d 
the  canoes  to  approach.  They  accordingly  came  alongside,  and  gave  the  Spa- 
niards some  cocoa  nuts,  without  demanding  any  tiling  in  return,  but  none  df 
them  could  be  persuaded  to  come  on  board.  The  crew  of  the  frigate  then  disi 
trilmted  among  them  sonic  old  knives,  iron  rings,  and  pieces  of  red  cloth ; and 
this  liberality  excited  such  joy  and  gratitude  in  these  good  people,  that  they 
immediately  stripped  their  canoes  tomake  presents  to  the  Spaniards ; their  nets, 
their  fish  hooks,  their  cocoa-nut  shells,  which  served  them  for  cups,  their  enor- 
mous hats,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  were  all  in  a moment  removed 
onboard  of  the  frigate;  and  they  at  length  proceeded  to  strip  theniscjves  of  their 
only  garment,  fastened  round  their  waist,  in  order  to  testify  their  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors.  Still  they  were  not  content  with  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Spaniards  to  understand  that  they  would  return  to  their  island  to  fetch  other 
presents,  and  requested  that  the  frigate  would  wait  for  them.  These  Indians 
are  tall,  well  made,  robust,  and  active.  They  are  of  an  olive  colour,  have  flat 
noses,  black  curled  hair,  but  of  considerable  length.  In  each  canoe  was  a ve- 
nerable old  man,  naked  like  the  others,  and  who  appeared  to  lie  their  chief. 
One  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  these  two  old  men  were  white,  and 
had  aquiline  noses.  They  had  rather  the  air  of  Spaniards  than  of  savages. 
Captain  Montcvcrde  adds,  that  these  islanders  and  their  aged  chiefs  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  their  features  aud  conduct  to  the  Indians  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  those  of  Cafa  and  Ibictai,  Where  he  landed  ib 
1800,  witli  the  frigate  La  Philippine,  commanded  by  Don  Jttau  Iburguitia.” 
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Number  3,  of  a new  monthly  publication,  entitled,  The  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine, ortho  Farmer's  Monthly  Journal  of  Husbandry  aud  Rural  Affairs,  eth- 
~ beilishc  J with  descriptive  plates.  Conducted  by  W.  Dickson,  M.  D.  author  of 
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Practical  Agriculture,  ancl  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  as- 
sisted by  several  eminent  practical  farmers,  lb  ice  is.  (id. 

The  Farmer's  Daily  Journal,  and  Complete  Accomptant,  for  the  Year  1807 
<pid  1808,  commencing  on  the  ?9thday  of  September,  being  the  third  year  of 
its  publication:  containing  ruled  pag<»s  for  every  week  in  the  year,  for  an  ac- 
count to  be  kept  of  every  day’s  labour  of  horses,  servants,  &e.  emploved  on  a 
farm;  also  a granary,  poultry,  and  dairy’  account  for  every  week,  with  various 
useful  tables,  etc.  &c.  By  a Practical  Farmer.  4to.  8s.  boards. 

A Treatise  on  Gypsum,  on  its  various  Uses,  ami  on  its  Application  as  a Ma- 
nure. By  Sutton  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  8vo.  Is.  <jd. 

. • • v ANTIQUITY 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain;  containing  seven  highly  finished- 
Engravings,  viz.  Stcwkley  Church,  plan  and  south-east  view — Henry  the  Se* 
venth’s  Chapel — Plan  of  part  of  the  South  Aile  with  groining  of  the  roof — 
Groining,  ice.  of  the  east  end  of  the  Roof— Groining*  &c.  of  another  compart-* 
inent  of  the  Roof. — Flying  Buttress  with  Turret,  &c.  from  the  roof  of  the  aile- 
— View  of  the  Interior  looking  west,  and  with  the  Tombs — Pendant  with  part 
of  the  Roof  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  No.  10,  4to.  10s.  6d.;  and  imperial 
paper,  with  proof  impressions  of  tfje  plates,  16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
A new  edition.  By  Lord  Tcignuaouth.  1 vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

. The  Life  of  George  IVV Hand,  with  Remarks  on  his  Works.  By  G.  Dawc. 
Embellished  with  plates,  royal  8vo.  lids,  boards. 

. The  life  of  George  Washington,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  War  winch  established  their  Independence,  ami  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  By  David  Ramsay,  M.  D.  author  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Hvo.  9s.  boards.  _ 

Struggles  through  Life,  exemplified  in  the  varions  Travels  ami  Adventures  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  of  Lieut.  Joirn  Harriott,  formerly  of  Roeh- 
ford,  in  Essex,  now  resident  Magistrate  ot  the  Thames  Police.  2 vols.  l2mo, 

CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

A Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  with  an  account  of  the  process 
employed  in  many  of  the  most  important  Chemical  Manufactures ; to  which 
are  added,  .i  description  of  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  various  useful  Tables  ot 
Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical  Instruments,  &c.  By  A.  ahd  C.  R.  Aikin, 
In  2 vols.  4to.  closely  printed,  price  three  guineas  add  A half  in  boards,  illus- 
trated by  fifteen  engravings. 

Chemical  Philosophy  ; or,  the-  established  Bases  ofModem  Chemistry.  By 
A.  F.  Fsrurcroy.  3d  edition,  8vo.  7$.  boards. 

. EDUCATION.  * 

t 

, Tile  First  Catechism  for  Children ; containing  common  tilings  necessary  to 
be  known,  ami  adapted  to  tlie  capacity  and  curiosity  of  Children  between  four 
and  ten  years  of  age.  By  the  Rev.  David  Klair,  A.  M.  9d.  stitched. 
t Calligmphia  Gra*ca  ot  Poecilograpbia  Gr*ca : a work  explaining  and  exem- 
plifying the  mode,  of  forming  the  Greek  characters  with  ease  and  elegance,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  exhibiting  a copious 
collection  of  the  varions  forms  of  the  letters,  and  of  their  connections  and  con- 
tractions. Written  by  John  Hodgkins,  arid  engraved  by  H.  Ashby.  Imperial 
4 to*  IBs.  sewed. 

. A Guide  to  Elocution,  divided  into  six  parts,  Grammar,  Composition,  %no- 

nimy,  Language,  Orations,  and  Poems.  By  John  Sabine,  1 2mo.  4s.  boar  ds. 

, / * ' 

- GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

^ Bibliotheca  Reediana,  A Catalogue  of  the  curious  and  extensive  Library 
of  tfic  late  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  deceased,  Editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Shakspearc ; comprehending  a most  extraordinary  collection  of  Books 
in  English  Literature,  particularly  relating  to  the  English  Drama,  and  Poetry, 
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mnv  of  them  extremely  scarce,  and  enriched  by  his  MS.  notes  and  observa- 
tions. Together  with  his  Manuscripts,  Prints,  Books  of  Prints,  Book-cases,* 
&c.  8vo.  5s. 

The  First  Part  of  a Catalogue  of  a enrious  and  valuable  Collection  of  Books, 
in  various  Languages  and  bl  anches  of  Literature,  including  Houbraken’s  Heads, 
large  paper,  Triomphe  de  Maximilien,  Gnlerie  du  Palais  Royal,  Galerie  du 
Florence,  6iC.  & c.  and  a ureat  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  Books,  which  are 
now  selling  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each  article,  by  W.  Ford,  Market-street-lane,* 
Manchester.  Price  Is.  ud. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Borough  of  Pontefract;  containing  an  interest- 
ing account  of  its  Castle,  and  the  three  different  Sieges  it  sustained,  during  the 
Civil  War,  with  Notes  and  Pedigrees  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  chiefly  drawn  from  Manuscripts  never  before 
published.  By  B.  Boothroyd.  8vo.  10s.  boards;  fine  paper,  15*.  boards. 

MEDICINE 

The  Twelfth  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal;  ex- 
hibiting a concise  view  of  the  latest  and  mo$t  important  Discoveries  in  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  8vo.  3s. 

Observations  on  Emphysema ; or,  the  Disease  which  arises  from  an  infusion 
•f  Air  into  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax,  or  Subcutaneous  Cellular  Membrane.  By 
Andrew  Hailiday,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Natural  History 
Societies  of  Edinburgh,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
bvo.  5s.  boards. 

Researches,  Anatomical  and  Practical,  concerning  Fever,  as  connected  with 
Inflammation.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Reform  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature,  and  particn-' 
larly  on  that  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  College.  Read  before  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Society.  Bv  John  Bostock,  M.  D.  &.c. 

- * * 0 

Additional  Cases  of  Gout,  in  farther  proof  of  the  salutary  efficacy  of  the  Cool- 
ing Treatment  of  that  uffiicting  Disease,  with  illustrtive  Annotations,  written 
Authorities  in  its  Support,  Controversial  Discussions,  and  a View  gf  the  present 
State  and  future  Prospects  of  the  Practice.  By  Robert  Kinglake,  M.  D.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society 
of  Gotti  ogen,  ike.  &c.  In  one  vof.  8vo.  closely  printed,  price  8s.  6d. 

The  Physician’s  Vade  Mecnm,  being  a Compendium  of  Nosology  and  Thera- 
peutics, for  Students.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend.  10th  edition,  foolscap 
ftvo.  4s.  boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Patriotic  Sketches,  written  in  Connaught.  By  Miss  Owenson,  author  of  the 
Wild  Irish  Girl,  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  12mo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate ; or  select  Specimens  from  the  Speeches 
ef  the  most  distinguished  Parliamentary  Speakers.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  present  time,  with  notes  biographical,  critical, 
and  explanatory.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  is.  boards. 

A Reply  1o  certain  Observations  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  npon  the 
Sequel  to  the  serious  Examination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims;  including 
some  notice  of  the  transactions  of  1791  and  1793;  of  Dr.  Troy’s  Pastoral 
Charge;  of  the  Pope’s  Rescript;  of  the  Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s 
Charge,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance ; Mr.  Sydney  Smith1*  Ser- 
mon ^ and  other  matters.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesnrier,  Rector  of  Newn- 
ton  LongviUe,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian ; in  which  the  Objections 
of  Malcolm  Lainsr,  Esq.  arc  particularly  considered  and  refuted.  By  Patrick 
Graham,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Aberfoyle.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the 
Mythology  of  Ossian’s  Peeins,  by  Professor  Richardson,  of  Glasgow  College. 
8vo.  12s  boards. 
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The  Original  Housekeeper’s  Accompt  Book,  for  the  Year  1808;  improved 
by  red  lines  ruled  across  tne  pages : being  an  easy,  concise,  and  complete  me- 
thod of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  every  article  made  use  of  in  a family 
throughout  the  year,  on  fifty-two  pages,  each  page  containing  the  sundry  arti- 
cles of  housekeeping,  and  seven  columns  for  the  expences  of  every  day  in  the 
week;  with  room  for  occasional  memorandums  at  the  bottom ; also  a variety  of 
useful  tables,  receipts  in  cookery,  &c.  Price  2s.  To  be  continued  annually. 

Sketches  of  Human  Manners,  delineated  in  Stories:  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Characters,  Religion;  and  singular  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  World.  .By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  18mo.  2s.  fid.  half  bound. 

Reflections  on  the  Peace  between  Russia  and  France,  concluded  at  Tilsit, 
July  8,  1807.  Is.  • * % ’ 

Crosby’s  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  containing  (aa* 
ranged  under  separate  heads) Nl.  A Description  of  the  Towns.  2.  Situation, 
extent,  trade,  manufactories,  3.  Post-office  hours  to  and  from  London  and 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  4.  Principal  Inns.  5.  Distance  from  Lon- 
don and  adjoining  Towns.  6.  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  and  remarkable  Building?. 
7.  Charitable  Institutions,  Libraries.  8.  Bankers,  and  on  whom  they  draw  in< 
London.  9.  Market-days,  Fairs,  &c.  10.  Government,  Customs,  aud  Privi- 
leges. 11.  Coaches,  Waggons,  and  their  hours.  12.  Amusements,  Curiosities, 
Races,  &c.  13.  Remarkable  Characters  in  or  near  each  Town.  18mo.  5s. 

boards;  and  on  fine  paper,  with  maps  coloured,  7s.  6d. 

Comic  Tales:  Number  I.  Vonsisting  of  the  most  celebrated  Comic  Pieces  in 
the  English  and  Foreign  Classics;  selected  from  Sterne,  Addison,  Fielding, 
Smollet,  Goldsmith,  Cumberland,  Hawkesworth,  Moore,  Voltaire,  Cervantes, 
Le  Sage,  &c.  &c.  and  such  other  authors  as  have  excelled  in  that  kind  of 
writing.  12mo,  Is.;  royal  paper  is.  fid.  ' "" 

The  New  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  being  an  accurate  Guide  to  the  City  and 
Environs,  with  Historical  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Public  Buildings,  Of- 
fices, Institutions,  Curiosities,  Amusements,  6cc,  Embellished  with  platea* 
J8mo.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

Letters  and  Sonnets  on  Moral  and  other  interesting  subjects.  Addressed  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  By  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
jtnd  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Gulliver  and  Munchaussen  outdone,  by  Peter  Vandergoose;  a Truth  to  try 
fhp  Patience  of  a Stoick.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

On  the  Maritime  Rights  of  Great  Britain.  8vo.  fid. 

The  Crisis ; by  the  Author  of  Plain  Facts;  or  a Review  of  the  Conduct  of 
fhe  late  Ministers.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

The  Red  Book;  or  the  Government  of  Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of  the 
English,  King  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  &C.&C.&C.  a Dream,  by  Cassaudre  Noo- 
Revuer,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  . 

Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast  ef  Africa,  the  Religion,  Character,  Cus- 
toms, Uc.  of  the  Natives.  By  Joseph  Corry,  4to.  18s.  With  coloured  plates, 
Jl.  is.  in  boards. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES.  * 

The  Novels  of  Henry  Fielding,  viz.  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  the 
JHistory  of  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  and  the  History  of  Jonathan  Wild.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  an  Original  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  5 vols. 

8vo.  21. 5s.  boards.  _ _ . . ' 

The  Nun  of  Miserecordia,  or  the  Eve  of  All  Saints : a Romance.  By  Sophia 
Francis,  Author  of  Viyonia,  Constance  de  Lindensdorf,  ficc.  lu  4 vols.  l2mo. 
1 Us#  sewed, 

Philip  Stanley:  a Novel.  By  C.  B.  Browne,  author  of  Arthur  Mervyri, 
Edgar  Huntley,  &c.  In  2 vols.  12mo.  7s.  sewed. 

A Peep  at  our  Ancestors.  By  Miss  Henrietta  Rouvierie,  author  of  Lussing* 
ton  Abbey,  Heirs  of  Villerov,  &c.  In  4 large  vols.  12mo.  20s.  sewed. 

Palmerin  pf  England,  by  Vrancisco  de  Monies,  corrected  by  Robert  Southey, 
from  the  original  Portuguese.  \ vols.  foolscap  8vo.  Ik  $s.  boards, 
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POETRY. 

The  Harp  of  Erin,  or  the  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  T.  Dcnnody ; edited  by 
J.  G.  Raymond.  2 vols.  post  3vo.  14s.  boards. 

The  Fourteenth  Volume  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  Edition  of  the  British  Poets ; con- 
taining the  following  Translations ; Francis’  Horace,  Garth's  Ovid,  and  Lewis* 
Statius.  Royal  8vo.  ll.  Is.  sewed. 

Poems  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.  B.  8vo.  8s.  6d  boards. 

# Travelling  Recreations.  By  William  Parsons,  Esq.  2 vols.  12tno.  embel- 
lished with  elegant  engravings,  ll.  Is.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Manual  of  Piety,  adapted  to  the  wants,  and  calculated  for  the  Improves 
ment,  of  all  sects  of  Christians ; extracted  from  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  and  afterward  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor;  with  a Preface,  Lite  of  the  Author,  and  Additions.  By 
Robert  Fellowcs,  A.  M.  8vo.  7s.  boards.  * 

Reflections  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  on  some  of  the  most 
prevalent  examples  of  it,  and  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  by  which 
ft  is  encouraged : A Sermou,  preached  at  All  Saints  Church,  Southampton,  on 
Sunday;  August  16,  1807.  By  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Buriton,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel-college,  Oxford.  8vo.  is. 

A new  Edition,  with  a Head  of  the  Author,  by  Freeman,  of  Judgment  and 
Mercy  for  afflicted  Souls;  or,  Meditations,  Soliloquies,  and  Prayers.  By 
Francis  Quarles.  With  a Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  by  Reginald* 
Wolfe,  Esq.  crown  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Claims  of  the  Establishment : A Sermon,  preached  August  SO,  1807,  at 
Croydon,  Surrey.  By  John  Ireland,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
Vicar  of  Croydon.  Is. 

The  Uncertainty  of  the  Morrow:  The  Substance  of  a Sermon,  preached  at 
Fulham  Church,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  13th  of  September,  1807,  on 
occasion  of  the  late  awful  Fire  in  the  premises  of  John  Ord,  Esq.  by  which  hi* 
principal  Gardener  was  burnt  to  death.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.  A.  late 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  Fulham,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Visconntcss  Hawarden.  Is. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Re- 
flections subjoined  to  each  section.  By  the  late  Rev.  Timothy  Kenrickt 
With  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  3 vols.  royal  8vo.  21.  2s.  boards. 

An  Attempt  towards  a Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  on  some  dis- 
puted Points  respecting  the  Constitution,  Government,  Worship,  and  Discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Greville  Ewing.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

Discourses,  Moral  and  Religious,  adapted  to  a Naval  Audience.  Preached 
on  board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Tremendous,  John  Osborn,  Esq.  Commander, 
during  the  years  1802, 1803,  and  1804.^  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Baynes,  LL.  B. 
and  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Mason’s  Student  and  Pastor.  New  edition,  with  additions ; and  an  Essay  oa 
Qalechism.  By  Joshua Toulmin,  D.  D.  4s.  boards. 

_ TRAVELS. 

A Description  of  Ceylon ; containing  an  account  of  the  country,  inhabitants, 
and  natural  productions;  with  Narratives  of  a Tour  round  the  island  in  1800, 
the  Campaign  in  Candia  in  1803,  and  a Journey  to  Ramisseram  in  1804.  Illus- 
trated by  twenty-five  engravings  from  original  drawings.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Cordiner,  A.  M.  lata  Chaplain  to  tha  Garrison  of  Columbo.  2 vols.  4to.  31. 13s. 
(id.  hoards. 
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REMARKS. 

a.  Hoar  frost. 

b . This  night  put  a period  to  the  growth  of  the  more  tender  vege- 
tables, as  potatoes,  kidney  beans,  8cc.  where  they  lay  exposed.  The 
cucumbers  were  quite  killed.  This  very  low  temperature  (for  the  sea- 
eon)  was  confined  to  a small  height,  and  was  detected  by  exposing 
the  thermometer  horizontally  four  inches  above  the  turf.  In  its  usual 
position,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  it  had  not  descended  on  some  pre- 
vious nights  to  32  ',  though  spiculas  of  ice  had  been  formed  on  the 
grass. 

c.  “ From  7 to  8 p.m.  observed  a star  in  the  N.  W.  about  25  or 
30°  above  the  horizon,  apparently  a comet,  as  it  has  a luminous  brush 
or  tail  pointing  southward,  the  extremity  being  raised  above  the  hori- 
zontal line.”  I owe  this  observation  on  the  comet,  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  made  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  my  friend  and  assist- 
ant in  meteorological  observations,  John  Gibson. 

4*  Strong  winds. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  W esterly. 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  - 29.76  In. 

Thermometer  52.94° 

Evaporation  - - - - - 4.06  In. 

Rain  -------  1.47  In. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rain  this  moon  agrees  exactly  in  quantity 
with  that  of  the  last.  The  warm  and  dry  weather  terminated,  not  at 
usual  in  thunder  showers,  but  by  a sudden  and  continued  depres- 
sion of  temperature  ; which,  with  the  arid  state  of  the  country,  consti- 
tuted a sort  of  premature  winter.  The  strong  southerly  winds 
which  blew  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period,  brought,  however,  a 
seasonable  supply  of  moisture,  and  vegetation  has  since  revived. 

' L.  H. 

Plaistow.  6th  of  10th  mo.  1007. 

• 9 f 


RESULTS  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  wind,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  S.  W. 

Mean  Pressure  Barom,  20.654— Highest  29.98 — Lowest  29.30. — Range  00.68* 
Mean  Temperature  64.86. — Highest  76°.  — Lowest  54'° — Range  22°. 

Dew-Point Highest  6 S'0.  —Lowest  48'°— Range  14*°. 

Rain  this  month,  2,540  inches,  being  a little  more  than  last  month. — Total  , 
this  year,  17,700  inches. 

THOS.  HANSON. 

JIunckester  Lying-in  Hospital , Sept.  3 , 1807, 
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INTELLIGENCE 

RELATIVE  TO  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  ScC. 

Resolutions  proposed  by  a Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common, 
for  the  better  Presentation  of  the  Road,  of  the  Kingdom,  a,  far  as  regards  the 
* Regulation  of  Weights. 

1 That  no  waggon  should  be  permitted  to  be  drawn  on  any  highway, 

which  including  the  burthen  contained  therein,  should  'weigh  more  than 
6i  tons  in  summer,  or  more  than  6 tons  in  winter,  except  such  burden  be  a 
single  block  of  stone,  a single  cable  rope,  piece  of  metal,  or  of  timber,  or 
his  Maicstv’s  ammunition  or  artillery.  All  waggons  so  loaded  to  ha>e  not 
fewer  thai?four  wheels  of  nine  inches  breadth  in  the  fellies.  All  such  articles, 
except  the  above  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  to  pay  a dditional  tolls  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  additional  weights.  . . . . 

2 That  no  cart  shall  be  permitted  to  be  drawn  m any  highway,  or  turn- 
pike road,  which,  with  its  load,  should  weigh  more  than  3$  tons  in  Summer, 

**8o  That  waggons,  whose  wheels  are  flat  and  cylindical  and  their  axles 
straight,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  drawn,  weighing,  with  their  burdens,  as 

follows: 

with  fellies  9 inches  broad  6|  tons  in  Summer  6 tons  in  Winter 

8 . . . 5* 5 

6 ...  4 6 cwt  . . 4 

under  .6  • * 3 

If  the  wheels  are  so  placed  as  to  roll  a surface  less  by  two  inches  than  dou- 
Ide  the  breath  of  one  wheel,  at  each  side ; then  an  additional  half  ton  to  be  al- 
lowed, provided  the  load  never  exceeds  6$  tons. 

tons  cwt.  tons  cwt. 


0 

7 

10 

1 

10 


in  Summer, 


3 

2 

2 

2 

1 


0 

12 

5 

0 

5 


in  Winter. 


Carts  tftth  fellies  9 inches  broad  3* 

8 '2 

7 " 2 
6 2 

under  6 * 

. That  no  stage  coach  drawn  by  four  horses,  shall  with  its  burden,  exceed 
the  weight  of  2^  tons  in  Winter  or  Sommer,  nor  carry  more  than  sixteeu  per- 

Thmt^e^ire* rf'the'^hwl^of'sudi  coaches  be  flat,  and  cylindrical,  and 

f° “r  ThatCfourthMied  coaches,  with  tire  flat,  cylindrical,  and  three  inches 
broad  rolling  five,  be  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  2 tons,  including  car- 
riage  and  passengers,  nor  more  than  twelve  Versons  at  any  time,  including  th* 

“7  That  Machef  with  tire  formed  as  above,  but  only  three  inches  wide,  and 
TOlline  single  surfaces,  be.  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  1 ton  15  cwt.  mclud- 
in-  pverv  thing  drawn,  nor  more  than  nine  persons  in  all. 

That  coaches,  whose  tire  is  under  three  inches,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
carre  more  than  14  tons,  or  more  than  6 passengers.  Including  as  before. 

9^  That  carriages  bearing  fodder  or  manure  shall  be  subject  to  the  above  re* 
inflations,  to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  any  part  of  turnpike  tolls. 

10  That  carriages  exempt  from  tolls,  as  in  9th  resolution,  siiall  neverthe- 
Ipss  nav  half  tolls  if  they  pass  over  more  than  miles  on  any  turnpike  roadt 
irniat  fVom  and  alter  years  all  waggons  drawn  by  more  than  horses, 
and  carts  drawn  by  more  than  one  horse,  having  the  tire  of  their  fellies  less 
than  six  inches  broad,  shall  be  prohibited  to  be  drawn  in  any  highway. 

12  That  the  tire  of  the  fellies  of  all  w'aggons,  carts,  and  other  carriages, 
fhgty  be  flat,  the  nail*  counter  suuk,  the  circumfereuce  ot  the  wheel# 
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cylindrical,  and  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  whole  of  their  circumference,  and 
the  axles  straight. 

13.  That  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  in  all  cases  be  empowered  to  punish 
offenders  against  the  Laws  relating  to  Highways,  at  whatever  distance  they 
dwell  t\  om  the  place  where  the  oilencehas  been  committed. 

i 

1 — * : -T“*  , 

Potent  of  Mr.  Rkhard  J^accnlz,  of  Hammersmith , for  huh  u meats  which  jrroduce 

instantaneous  Fire,  dated  Feb.  lbbr. 

The  first  of  the  Instruments  for  producing  fire,  which  is  described  in  the 
specification  of  this  patent,  is  s.»  contrived  that,  on  raising  a button,  au  elec- 
trical spark  is  produced,  which  passing  through  a stream  of  Hydrogen  gas, 
enflames  it,  and  this  flame  being  directed  to  the  wick  of  a candle  speedily 
lights  it.  The  Hydrogen  pis,  in  this  apparatus,  produced  from  a mixture  of 
zinc  and  muriatic  acid  in  one  vessel,  ascends  by  a pipe  into  another  vessel, 
previously  filled  with  water,  and  forcing  the  water  thence  into  an  higher  vessel 
is,  in  proportion  as  the  water  rises,  pressed  by  its  statical  weight,  so  that  when 
the  cock  of  a pipe  is  opened,  which  admits  it  to  pass  outward  through  a small 
, surface,  it  is  impelled  forward  in  a small  jet  with  considerable  velocity. 

• The  electrical  spark  is  produced  by  au  electrophore,  previously  excited, 
which  is  so  connected  with  the  cock  ot*  the  part  described,  that  the  same  mo- 
tion which  turns  the  latter,  raises  the  resinous  plate  of  the  former,  from  iU 
metallic  plate  ; the  electical  fire  thus  caused,  passes  from  one  metallic  kuob  to 
another  across  the  jet  of  Hydrogen  gas  and  enfiames  it,  w hich  knobs  are  of 
course  joined  properly  to  the  electrophere  by  conducting  wires,  lastly  a candle 
is  so  fixed  that  the  jet  of  Hydrogen  gas  must  strike  its  wick.  The  whole  is 
included  in  one  portable  box  of  tin  or  other  materials.  * 

The  seeoud  instrument,  produces  fire  by  a small  stream  of  air  forced  with 
great  velocity  though  a minute  aperture  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  pre- 
pared fungus,  or  agaric,  called  Gerrna  • tinder,  A syringe  twelve  inches  long 
impels  the  air  forward,  which  with  a fit  receptacle  for  the  tinder  is  contained 
in  an  hollow  canc,  like  a walking  stick.  The  discharge  of  air  is  made  by 
pressing  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  syringe  strongly  against  the  ground, 
and  the  air  thus  violently  compressed  gives  out  its  fire  to  the  tinder. 

Both  these  contrivances  for  nroducifig  fire  have  been  long  knowp  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  natural  Philosophy,  but  the  former  much  longer  than  the  ether ; 
accounts  of  them  may  be  seen  in  varicus  philosophical  works,  particularly  in  „ 
the  Philosophical  journal.  « 

The  complication  of  the  first  instrument  would  render  it  inexpedient  for 
general  use  : the  latter  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  but  ns  a match  must  be 
used  with  it  as  well  as  with  the  old  contrivance  of  flint  and  steel,  it  is  not 
very  obvious  in  what  respect  it  is  superior  to  it. 

To  those  who  are  much  affected  by  the  smell  of  a burning  match,  the  com- 
plication and  expence  of  the  tint 'instrument  inay  be  compensated  by  its 
not  requiring  the  use  of  one. 


-rr 


Patent  of  Mr.  John  Palmer , of  Shrewsbury,  for  a new  Method  of  constructing: 

- Bridges,  dated  June  1807.  * 

Mr.  Palmer  proposes  in  his  specification  to  form  bridges  by  stretching 
chains  from  pier  to  pier,  and  from  the  abutments  to  the  piers,  parallel  to  ana 
at  equal  distances  from  each  oilier.  Across  these  chains  planks  are  to  be  laid, 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  four  inches  thick,  which  are  to  be  fastened 
together  by  hinges,  or  rings,  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  and  yet  allow 
them  to  move  properly  with  the  chains.  Or  the  chain*  are  to  be  formed  of 
flat  king 6- work,  with  joints  from  tour  to  twelve  inches  long,  on  which  the 
flanks  are  to  be  fastened  as  doors  art:  to  their  hinges.  The  Side  fences  are  t<| 
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be  made  of  smaller  chains  stretched  across  from  uprights  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  piers.  The  supporting  chains  are  to  be  prevented  from  swagging, 
by  having  iron  rods  passed  through  them  at  proper  intervals  like  basket-work, 
to  brace  them.  The  piers  may  be  cither  formed  of  stone,  or  of  cast  ironr 
pillars  firmly  braced  and  stayed.  The  abutments  are  to  be  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  are  to  enclose  a,  bar  or  beam  of  cast  iron  (to  which  the  chains 
are  to  he  fastened,)  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  strain  intended,  and  so 
secured  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  giving  away.  The  patentee  add* 
that  bridges  on  this  plan  may  be^so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
placed with  very  little  trouble  or  expcnce. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hanging  bridges  of  America,  formed  in  old  times 
by  the  natives  on  cables  stretched  across  their  rivers,  suggested  the  idea/ 
of  chain  bridges  to  Mr.  Palmer.  Though  bridges  might  certainly  be  made  on 
chairs  in  imitation  of  those  constructed  in  America,  yet  the  deviation  from 
this  plan  which  Mr.  -Palmer  proposes,  though  apparently  slight,  would  in 
reality  occasion  a most  material  inconvenience  ; for  his  introduction  of  piers, 
would  divide  the  passage  into  the  same  number  of  hanging  curves,  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  which  w-ould  be  extremely  troublesome.  Mr.  Palmer  perhaps 
may  imagine  that  he  could  strain  the  chains  so  tiuht  between  the  piers  as  to< 
make  them  form  right  lines  horizontally  across  the  river;  but  in  this  suppo- 
sition he  would  be  mistaken,  as  the  well  known  prodigious  power  which  a 
weight,  applied  at  the  centre  of  a cord,  or  chain,  stretched  horizontally, 
has  to  depress  it  a proportional  distance,  must  ever  preveut  the  possibility 
of  horizontal  chains  forming  right  lines.  Perhaps  in  hilly  countries,  where  th« 
banks  of  rivers  had  great  elevation,  the  facility  with  which  chain  bridges 
might  be  taken  down,  and  put  up  again,  which  Mr.  Palmer  mentions,  might 
make  them  serviceable  for  Military  purposes,  as  their  exrremit.es  in  such 
situations  might  be  sufficiently  raised,  to  allow  for  the  necessary  depression 
of  the  centre  of  the  chaim,  without  the  construction  of  artificial  mounds  $ 
which  in  tlat  countries  would  be  indispensable  for  the  same  purpose. 


Extracts  from  Observations  by  jtf.  12.  Braconnot , on  the  Phxjtolacca}  or  American 
Poke  Weed,  Annulcs  de  Chemie , vol.  72.  p.  71. 

This  plant  which  is  acrid,  has  a very  thick  fleshy  root,  as  big  as  a man's  leg. 
Its  stalks  are  as  big  as  a large  walking  stick,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and*  of 
a purple  colour. 

If  a piece  of  the  stalk  be  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  it  is  reduced  to 
a reticular  texture,  exhibiting,  when  viewed  bx  a lense,  a series  of  longitudi- 
nal filaments  connected  by  cross  meshes.  Ifxhis  be  again  exposed  to  the 
flame,  it  swells  up,  melts, .and  the  result  is  potash.  Four  woody  stalks  of 
this  plant  weighed  when  dry  440  grams  (14  oz.  troy.)  These  M.  Bracounpt 
burned  in  an  iron  crncible  ; when  it  began  to  grow  hot,  the  matter  assumed 
a pasty  consistence,  and  ended  by  fusing,  accompanied  with  a swelling  up, 
occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  Hydrogeu  gas,  which  burned  with  detonation 
as  it  burst  from  the  melted  matter. 

When  the  crucible  was  cold,  it  contained  an  hard  brown  substance  with  a 
caustic  taste,  which  being  lixiviated,  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  crucible, 
great  part  of  it  dissolved : and  the  liquor  being  filtrated  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  left  28  grams.  (432  grs.)  of  a saline  substance,  which  in  the  sub- 
sequent experiments,  was  found  to  contain  17. 5 grams  (270  grs.)  of  pure 
potash,  that  contained  no  foreign  matter,  as  it  crystulised  to  the  last  par- 
ticle. 

From  his  observations  M.  Braconnot  infers,  that  an  hundred  pounds  of 
the  ashes,  produced  by  incinerating  the  Phytolacca,  will  yield  66  lb.  10  oz 
5 dr.  of  dried  alkaline  carbonate  nearly  pure  (potash  of  commerce)  containing 
abont  42  lb.  of  pure  caustic  potash. 

As  potash  diminishes  considerably  in  vegetables  in  proportion  as  they  ap- 
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proach  the  woody  state,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Phytolacca  would  afford  a 
much  greater  proportiou  of  potash  in  an  earlier  state  of  its  growth. 

After  the  account  of  the  experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  potash 
contained  in  the  Phytolacca,  that  of  a number  of  others  follows,  to  ascertain 
the  acid  which  neutralises  the  Potash  in  this  plant,  and  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  its  berries ; and  the  paper  concludes 
with  the  relation  of  the  following  other  properties  of  the  Phytolacca,  and 
of  its  cultivation. 

In  North  America  its  leaves  are  boiled,,  and  eaten  as  spinage,  and  are  re* 
ported  to  be  very  good)  and  thg  young  shoots  are  said  to  be  as  good  as 
asparagus.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  purgative,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose 
of  a table  spoonful  or  two,  but  must  not  be  used  when  there  is  any  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  viscera.  The  narcotic  virtues  ascribed  to  it  are  illusory,  as 
Lemerey  observes. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  seed  sown  in  spring  in  light  ground,  and  transplanted 
to  a dry  soil,  which  should  be  dug  very  deep.  When  the  plants  have  taken 
root  they  require  no  care,  but  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  stalks  die 
with  the  first  frosts,  but  the  roots  are  perennial,  and  throw  out  shoots  in  the 
spring  for  several  years. 


The  chief  benefit,  which  this  plant  at  present  affords,  seems  to  arise  from 
the  quantity  of  potash,  which  its  ashes  produce : and  which  from  the  foregoing 
, . account  seems  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  promise  considerable  profit  from 
its  propagation  for  this  purpose  solely,  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 

• considerable  advantage  might  also  be  derived,  from  using  its  leaves  to  feed 
cattle  in  the  farm  yard. 

The  general  climate  of  North  America,  where  it  grows,  does  not  differ  so 
..  much  from  that  of  this  country,  as  to  reuder  the  success  of  its  culture  here  at 
all  doubtful ; especially  as  it  seems  to  be  a very  vigorous  plant.  ' 

% A given  weight  of  the  dried  stalks  in  the  experiment,  afforded  nearly  a 
fifteenth  of  their  weight  of  potash.  If  then  an  acre  produced  five  tom  of 
the  plant  in  this  state,  which  considering  its  great  size  is  bnt  a moderate  com- 

* putation,  then  fit  Cwt.  of  potash  might  be  expected  from  this  quantity,  which 
at  the  present  price  of  potash  would  sell  for  about  16/ : 5s;  besides  afford- 
ing a quantity  of  food  for  cattle  that  might  be  equally  valuable,  if  not 
more  so. 


On  the  Use  of  Zinc  for  covet  ing  Br.ildings  ; by  Mr.  James  Randall,  Architect • 
- Phil ; Mag  i No  11 2. 

m j * 

Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester  of  Sheffield  having  discovered  that  Zinc 
is  ductile  and  malleable  when  kept  at  a temperature  of  between  210°.  and 
S00°.  Fahrenheit,  in  March  1805  obtained  one  patent  for  manufacturing 
it  in  this  manner,  and  another  in  May  the  same  year,  including  some  uses 
of  the  metal  omitted  in  Uieir  first  specification,  an  account  of  which  patents 
may  bc.seen  in  the  Retrospect  of  Discoveries  &c.  vol.  J,  p.  396,  and  vol.  2, 
p.  380. 

Mr.  RandaU's  communication  contains  the  following  accouut  of  a trial  mado 
by  him  of  sheet  zinc,  laminated  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester,  for  cover- 
ing buildings,  which  succeeded  perfectly  well;  and  Mr.  Randall  justly  ob- 
serves that  its  application  to  this  use  is  of  great  importance  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  great  price  of  copper  and  lead. 

The  zinc  was  laid  over  the  building  in  this  experiment,  in  bays,  in  the  same 
mode  used  with  sheet  lead,  and  has  continued  oil  it  for  two  years  in  a situation 
exposed  to  the  most  trying  heat  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without 
having  experienced  the  least  change  except  that  it  has  acquired  a somewhat 
, darker  colour.  It  does  not  appear  at  all  oxided ; nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  unevenness  on  its  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  thin  lead,  and  copper 
covering.  Its  partial  brittleness  reuders  more  care  nccessaiy  in  managing  it. 
Air.  Randall  tLr.uk*  that  funning  the  roils  in  the  shape  of  a cima  recta  instead 
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•<jf  a plain  cylinder,  would  obviate  the  danger  of  its  cracking  on  hammering 
down,  and  though  the  advantage  of  this  method  does  not  appear  very  obvious, 

. yet  his  experience  of  its  utility  renders  it  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  expence  of  zinc  as  a coveriu*  is  comparatively  small,  as  in  the  above 
.experiment,  after  every  care  was  taken  to  lay  it  properly,  the  whole  charge 
did  not  exceed  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  superficial  foot,  and  it  is  probable 
in  future  it  may  be  used  at  a cheaper  rate,  when  experience  has  given  facility 
of  execution.  This  is  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  price  of  lead.  The  ar- 
chitect inav  also  avail  himself  of  the  lightness  of  a zinc  covering  to  economise 
in  the  construction  of  liii  works.  ' • - 

. Mr.  Randal  thinks  zinc  will  be  found  exlremely  useful  and  cheap  for  all  kind 
of  pipes  and  gutters,  and  for  almost  all  purposes  to  which  lead  and  copper  are 
applied,  including  that  of  sheathing  ships,  it  is  harder  than  lead  in  die  pro- 
portion of  6j  to  5‘,  aud  requires  an  heat  of  70tJ°  Fahrenheit  to  melt  it,  while 
lead  becomes  fluid  at  540°, 


Zinc  has  been  used  by  the  Chinese  for  ages,  for  a variety  of  purposes,  se- 
veral of  which  prove  that  the  above  method  of  managing  it  must  have  been 
long  known  to  them  ; unless  they  have  discovered  another  process  that  would 
have  the  same  effect,  which  is  uot  very  probable  in  this  case.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  zinc  would  do  equally  well  in  this  country  for  all  the  uses  to 
• which  the  Chinese  pnt  it,  except  that  of  making  coin ; and  for  others  to  which 
they  have  not  applied  it.  That  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of 
the  most  consequence,  and  besides  its  advantage  in  point  of  economy,  would 
have  the  additional  one,  that  roofs  covered  with  this  substance  would  impart 
no  injurious  quality  to  the  rain  water  that  ran  from  them,  which  lead  or  cop- 
per roofs  always  do  in  some  degree.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Randal  in  highly  re- 
commending the  use  of  zinc  for  all  the  purposes  which  be  mentions,  except 
that  of  sheathing  ships,  for  which  it  would  probably  not  be  superior  to  lead  in 
the  principal  points,  and  in  some  respects  inferior  ; for  as  it  is  not  of  a poisonous 
quality,  barnacles  and  other  shell  fish  would  adhere  to  it  nearly  as  much  as  to 
wood,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  worms  which  penetrate  lead, 
would  also  penetrate  zinc,  though  its  being  somewhat  harder  might  make  it  a 
little  less  liable  to  this  evil.  There  is  also  considerable  reason  to  suppose  that 
zinc  would  not  well  sustain  the  action  of  salt  water,  as  if  is  found  in  galvanic 
experiments  to  be  much  affected  by  it;  and  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  vi- 
cinity of  -some  other  metals  must  be  indispensably  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  except  as  to  its  degree,  yet  in  all  large 
ships  there  must  be  so  much  irou  or  capper  used  in  fastenings,  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  the  zinc  being  influenced  by  them. 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  zinc  sheathing  would  be  subject  to  the  evils 
mentioned,  yet  the  exact  degree  in  which  this  would  happen  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experiment ; and  indubitably  it  is  well  worthy  of  a fair  trial  even 
for  th>s  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  so  much  cheaper  than  copper,  and  so  . 
much  harder,  lighter,  aud  cheaper  than  lead. 

As  zinc  is  found  to  answer  so  well  for  covering  buildings,  it  would  certainly 
be  worth  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester  to  establish  a place  of 
sale  for  it  in  London,  agd  to  make  it  as  extensively  known  to  the  public  as 
, possible. 

• • 

* f 

— — . — ■ ■■■’-.■  - - 1 ■ ■ * - — ~ ■ 

V 

Observations  oh  the  method  qf  producing  new  and  early  Fruits , by  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight , Esq,  F.R.S. — Tran.  Hortic.  Soc . No.  1. 

* * 

Variation  is  the  constant  attendant  on  cultivation,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world ; and  in  eaeh  the  offspring  are  constantly  seen  to  inherit  the 
character  of  the  parents  from  whence  they  spring. 

Dne  attention  to  selection  of  a proper  soil,  situation  and  culture,  will  in  al- 
most all  cases  insure  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  equal  merit  with  those 
Vot.  It  ‘ 3Z  • from 
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from  which  they  spring.  But  the  ;mprover  has  much  to  straggle  with  fro*  tbs 
cold  and  unsteady  nature  of  our  climate,  as  he  baito  combine  hardiness,  energy 
of  character,  and  early  maturity  with  the  improvements  of  high  cultivation. 
•But  nature  has  in  some  measure  pointed  out  the  path  he  is  to  pnnue;  and  if  it 
be  followed  with  patience  and  industry,  all  obstacles  may  he  removed  or 
passed  over. 

Plants  raised  in  cold  climates  will  vegetate  strongly  at  m temperature,  rtt 
which  others  of  tire  same  species  natives  of  a hot  climate,  remain  apparently 
lifeless.  The  plants  of  oold  climates  are  thus  of  a more  excitable  nature; 
and  as  every  quality  of  plants  becomes  hereditary,  if  follows  that  the  seedling 
offspring  has  a constant  tendency  to  retain  the  qnalities  of  the  parent  plant, 
when  the  causes,  which  first  gave  existence  to  these  qualities,  continue  to 
operate ; but  annual  plants  appear  to  acquire  most  readily  the  habits  of  perfect 
maturity  in  hot  climates:  and  it  has  been  experienced,  that  the  seed  cons* 
.grown  in  a warm  district,  will  ripen  earlier  in  a cold  situation,  than  the  seed 
produced  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Knight  found  his  experiments  on  the  apple-tree,  originating  from  these 
observations,  to  succeed  perfectly  well.  He  detached  the  branches  of  a 

Sng  tree  of  this  species  from  a south  wall,  to  which  it  had  been  trained,  and 
t them  at  as  great  a distance  from  the  Wall  as  possible  during  the  winter, 
till  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  blossoms  were  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be 
in  some  danger  from  frost.  The"  branches  were  then  trained  to  the  wall ; 
where  every  blossom,  suffered  to  remain,  soon  ex'panded,  and  produced  fruit, 
which,  attained  in  a few  months  the  most  perfect  maturity,  and  the  seeds 
afforded  plants,  which  have  ripened  their  fruit  very  considerably  earlier  than 
other  trees,  raised  at  the  same  tflne,  from  seeds  of  the  same  fruit,  grown  in 
the  orchard. 

Mr.  Knight  also  obtained  early  varieties  by  impregnating  the  blossoms  of 
the  richest  of  our  apples  with  the  farina  of  those  of  cold  climates.  That  of  the 
Siberian  crab  managed  in  this  way  produces  plants  which  possess  ah  ex- 
traordinary  hardiness  and  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  annual  shoots  of  some  of 
them  exceeded  six  feet  and  a half  in  height : and  their  blossoms  seemed 
capable  of  bearing  extremely  unfavourable  weather  without  injury.  Some 
of  the  varieties  produced  in  this  manner  inherited  the  character  of  the  male, 
and  others  that  of  the  female  parent  in  the  greatest  degree : and  of  some  fruits 
(particularly  of  the  Dowton  Pippin)  a better  copy  was  obtained,  by  in- 
troducing their  farina  into  the  blossoms  of  another  apple,  than  by  sowing  their 
own  seed.  ’ * 

The  experiments  of  the  grape,  though  less  successful,  are  equally  favour- 
able to  the  preceding  conclusions.  A \ incry  in  which  no  fires  are  made  in 
winter,  affords  a climate  similar  to  that  which  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia 
afford  to  the  apple,  or  crab  tree ; aud  the  sudden  transition  from  a com- 
parative excessive  cold  to  great  heat,  is  productive  of  the  same  rapid  pro- 
gress of  tlie  growth  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  advancement  of  its  frqit  to 
maturity. 

The  first  attempts  made  were  to  combine  the  hardiness  of  the.  blossom  of 
the  Burgundy  grape  with  the  large  berry,  and  early- maturity  of  the  sweetwatec, 
but  the  bunches  were  short,  and  ill  formed,  aud  the  berries  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  sweetwater,  and  the  blossoms  did  not  set  so  well  ds  was 
expected.  But  by  substituting  the  White  Chasselas  for  the  sweetwater,  se- 
veral varieties  were  obtained,  whose  blossoms  appeared  perfectly  hardy,  and 
capable  of  setting  well  in  the  open  air,  and  the  fruit  of  some  of  them  ripened 
a good  deal  earlier  than  that  of  either  of  the  parent  plants.  The  berries  were, 
however,  smaller  than  those  of  the  Chassehts,  and  with  less  tender  end  de- 
licate skins.  .... 

The  earliest  variety  produced  was  one  from  the  farina  of  the  red  Frontignac 
in  a seed  of  the  sweetwater  ; a species  of  vine  with  striped  fruit,  and  validated 
autumnal  leaves,  produced  by  the  white  Chasselas  and  the  farina  of  the  Aieppo 
vine,  also  ripened  its  fruit  extremely  early,  and  gave  a good  grape.  Mr. 
Knisght  has  no  doubt,  from  the  result  of  his  various  experiments,  but  that  va- 
rieties of  the  grape,  capable  of  ripening  perfectly  m our  climate,  when  trained 
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to  a atouth  wall,  and  of  other  fruits  better  calculated  for  our  climate  than  those 
we  now  cultivate,  may  readily  be  obtained.  , * • , * 

Of  experiments  made  on  the  (teach,  Mr.  Kuight.ean  say  no  more  as  yet,  but . 
that  the  plants  possess  perfoct  health,  aud  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  their 
leaves  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  the  future  fruit,  lie  ia~ 
of  opinion  they  wUl  produce  trait  at  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

Mr#1  Knight  observes,  after  many  years  attention  to  these  subjects,  that  new 
varieties  of  every  species  of  fruit  will  be  better  obtained,  by  introducing  the 
farina  of  one  variety,  into  the  blossom  of  another,  than  by  propagating  from  a 
single  seed.  When  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  made,  the  farina  of  the 
smaller  kind  should  be  introduced  into  the  blossoms  of  the  larger ; as  in  these , 
circumstances  a prevalence  of  the  ch  racier  of  the  female  parent  is  in  general 
observed,  awing  probably  to  the  seedcoats,  which  regulate  the  bulk  of  the 
lobes  aud  piantule,  beiug  wholly  generated  by  the  female.  ■ . -■/ 

, Tn«  largest  seeds  from  the  finest  fruit,  that  ripens  most  early,  aud  perfectly, 
should  be  selected : when  two  seeds  are  • contained  in  one  stone  the  plants 
produced  by  them  were  inferior  to  others.  ...  "•;.  •** ^ 

Young  trees  sliould  be  neiiher  pruned  nor  transplanted,  but  suffered  to  ex- 
pand their  branches  in  every  direction,  yet  injurious  to  each  other ; and  the 
soil  should  bo  just  rich  enough  to  promote  moderate  growth,  without  stimu- 
lating the  plant  to  supernatural  exertion,  which  always  occasions  disease/ 
Tlie  periods  at  which  different  fruit  tiees  attain  the  age  of  puberty  admits  of1 
much  variation.  The  pear  requi.es  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years;  the  apple, 
from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen;  the  plumb  and  cherry  four  or  five  years;  atid> 
the  vine  three  or  four;  the  raspberry  two  years ; and  the  strawberry,  if  gown 
early,  affords  an  abundant  crop  in  the  succeeding  year.  . 
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On  Thursday  the  15th  October,  while  the  curtain  was  letting  doWn  at. 
Sadler's  Wells,  to  prepare  for  the  water-scene,  a quarrel  commenced  in  the 
pit,  and  some  people  cried  out,  “ A fight.”  The  exclamation  was  mistaken 
for  a cry  of  “ Fire,”  and  every  part  was  terror  and  confusion  ; the  people  in 
the  gallery,  Pit*  a,ld  boxes,  all  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  the  doors,  but 
could  not  obtain  egress  in  time  to  answer  their  impatience.  Those  next; 
to  the  avenues  were  thrown  down,  and  run  over  by  those  immediately 
behind,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Some  became  desperate ; they 
threw  themselves  from  the  gallery  into  the  pit,  and  from  the  boxes  upon 
the  stage/  In  this  frightful  situation  the  Manager  came  toward  with  a 
speaking  trumpet  and  assured  the  audience,  that  there  was  no  fire;  that 
he  conceived  the  alarm  was  excited  by  a set  of  pick-pockets,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  now  in  custody.  At  this  time  about  two-thirds  of  th« 
audience  bad  effected  their  escape.  The  remaining  company  in  the  pit 
aud  boxes  recovered  considerably  from  their  alarm;  but  the  assurance  of 
the  Manager  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  the  people  in  the  gallery;  for 
they  broke  the  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  thus  forced  their  way  into  the 
house,  and  down  the  private  passages.  Sixteen  hundred  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  House.  Of  these,  eighteen  lost  their  lives. 
Whether  they  had  been  plundered  or  not  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  if 
we  may  judge  of  their  situation  by  the  little  property  they  had  about  them, 
they  were  in  the  lowest  class  of  life. — Not  a watch,  or  other  article  of  value, 
was  found  upon  them.  A single  purse,  one  pocket-book,  and  about  twenty 
shillings  in  money  were  all  that  was  collected.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
women  and  children.  Many  more,  it  is  faared,  have  been  killed,  as  in 
every  direction  might  be  met  meu  carrying  away  women  and  children  in 
their  arms,  with  broken  bones,  or  apparently  lifeless. — Two  men,  suspect- 
ed of  beiug  the  promoters  of  the  alarm  that  led  to  this  dreadful  catastrophe, 
were  lodged  in  Clerkeuwell  Bridewell.  All  the  girandoles,  musical  instru- 
ment^ Ike,  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  interior  of  the  House  very  much 

‘ ’ damaged. 
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damaged.  Medical  assistance  was  called  in  from  all  qnraitert;  not  fewer  t 

than  thirty  surgeons  were  present,  and  by  their  exertions  many  persons  were 
relieved,"  and  restored  to  me.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  sufferers : — .*.► 
'Rebecca  Ling,  5,  Bridge-court,  Westminster — John  Greaucood,  H ox  ton- 1 
square — Sarah  Chalkley,  94,  Little  Castle-street,  East. —This  woman  and  her 
husband  were  both  carried  out  for  dead  : on  breathing  a vein  of  the  » 
wife,  there  was  no  emission,  but  on  au  incision  being  made  in  the  arm 
of  the  husband,  the  blood  burst  forth,  and  after  a few  minutes  of  .suspended  * 
animation,  his  senses  returned,  and  the  first  object  whiqh  attracted  his  eyes. 
Was  hhr  own  wife,  a corpse  by  his  side.  A paroxism  of  frenxy  was  the  tir.ine-* 
diate  consequence,  and  he  was  borne  off  from  the  scrip'  of  death  in  this  < 
dreadful  situation — Caroline  Ticitcher , 5*  Plough-street,  Whitechapel — Eiiz, » 
Murg.  Ward,  Plumtree  street,  Bloomsbury — John  Ward,  1,  Glass-house- vard,  i 
Goswell-street — Rudie  Wall,  Crooked-billet,  Hoxton — Lydia  Carr,  23,  Peer-, 
less-row — James  Phillipson , White  Lion-street,  PentonvilJe — William  Pinks, 
Hoxton  Market— J.  Sanders — Edi&nrd  Clements — Mary  Evans , 3,  Hoxton  t 
Market—  Joseph  Graves,  Hoxton -square — John  Lxdxlon,  7,  Bell-yard,  Temple- 
bar — Benjamin  Price,  S,  Lime-street,  Leadenball-street — Edtcwd  Bland*  Bear- 
street,  Leicester-square — < harles  Judd,  Artillery-court,  Bishopsgate-street. 

• Married.  At  St.  Mary  la  Bone  church,  George  Green,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's- ; 
Inn  Fields,  to  Miss  Catharine  Wilson,  daughter  of  Harry  Wilson,  Em.  oft 
Baker  street. — Sir  John  Louis,  Bart,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  Miss  Kirkpa- 
trick, eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Kirkpatrck,  of  the  East  India  . 

Company's  service. At  St.  George's,  Hanocer-square,  Lieutenant  Colonel » 

Holland,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Peters,  second  daughter  of  H.  Peters,  Esq.  » 
of  Belchwortli  Castle,  Surrey  .—Captain  Bette*  wi  th,  of  the  Crocodile  frigate, » 
to  Lady  Hannah  Grey,  youngest  daughter  of  Earl  Grey. — At  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen-square,  Daniel  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss  Owen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Jqhp  Owen,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  Aiiglcsea.—At  St.  Martinis, 
in  the  Fields,  James  Gibbon,  E>q.  of  the  Adelnhi,  to  Miss  Mary  Duff, 
daughter  of  Lientenant-Colonel  John  Puff,  of  die  East  India  service. — 
At  St.  James's  church,  Robert  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Upper  Tooting,  to  Mbs 
Boydeli,  of  Pall-Mall. — At  Hampstead,  J.  W.  Warren,  Esq.  of  the  Inner' 
Temple,  to  Miss  Frances  Steers,  daughter  of  Charles  Steers,  Esq. 

Died.  In  Nottingham  Place,  aged  72,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wynn, 
Baron  Newborough.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate,  by  his  eldest 
son,  Thomas  John,  bom  Sd  April,  1802. — In  Gloucester  Place,  Portman-- 
square,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Margaret  Horsley,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Haac 
Horsley. — In  Brook-street,  Grosvenor  square,  Washington  Cotes,  Esq. — In 
Trinity-square , aged  84,  Thomas  Fothergill,  Evq. — In  Manchester  buildings, 
aged  84,  Thomas'  Hearne,  Esq. — In  Great  llussel-street , Samuel  Greig,  Esq. 
Commissioner  for  the  Navy  of  hi*  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  alp 
the  Russia*,  and  officiating  Russian  Consul  General  in  Great  Britain. — MrsI 
Windus,  the  wife  of  Mi.  Arthur  Windus,  of  the  Council  of  the  city 
London.  ®This  most  excellent  lady,  after  sustaining  a very  long  and  seveie 
illness,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  nature  on  the  9th  ult.  in  flip  68th  year  of 
her  age.'  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  throughout  life,  this  amiable  woman 
fulfilled  in  ttteir  utmost  extent  the  various  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  mother, 
and  friend.'  "Her  conduct  was  exemplary  in  piety,  humility,  and  virtue.  It 
created  her  best  hope  of  the  reward  of  a future  sfote,  and  was  every  way 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  her  sex. — Alnred  Shove,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s-Irm,  Re- 
corder of  Queenborough,  and  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. — Jeftery  Smith,  Esq. 
of  Horsley-down,  Captain  hi  tire  River  Fencibies. — In  St.  John's  square,  aged 
38,  Mr.  John  Wright,  printer.  His  illness  began  with  a cold,  caught  wlule 
on  a shooting  party,  this  brought  on  a fever,  which  in  two  days  terminated  in 
his  death.  He  was  a man  of  the  most  cheerful  temper,  affable  manners,  and 
punctual  regularity  in  all  his  transactions,  and  bis  loss  is  severely  felt  not 
only  by  a beloved  wife  and  child,  but  by  every  one  of  his  acquaintance. 
«r-In  Old  street,  aged  88,  Mr.  Kivk,  watch-engraver,  better  knr.w  u by  the 
p;tme  of  H ater  Kirk . - He  never  knew  sickness  until  within  a few  -hours 
of  his  death,  and  through  a prii  ciple  of  religion,  he  never  tasted  apimal . 
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food,  nor  any . other  liquor  than  water.  Some  years  age,  he  was  a ce- ; 
lebrated  field  preacher,  and  a great  antiquarian. — At  Brampton,  Horace 
Walpole  Bedford,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum. — Aged  73,  Charles  Wright,  Esq. 
chief  clerk  in  tlie  Admiralty. — At  Hackney , Mr.  James  Lack,  aged  10?  years. 
He  had  served  as  a private  soldier  under  George  I.  aud  II.  was  in  the 
German  .wars  iu  the  reigns  of  those  two  Monarchs.  and  attended  General 
Wolfe  in  his  last  moments,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  It  is  worthy  of  re< 
mark,  though  he  had  been  in  15  engagements,  and  25  skirmishes,  he  had  not 
received  a wound,  and  boasted  till  bis  death,  that  he  never  shewed  his  back 
to  the  enemy.  He  flattered  himself,  some  weeks  previous  to  his  dissolution, 
that  he  should  live  to  the  age  of  Old  Parr. — At  Islington,  aged  63,  David 
Donald,  Esq.  formerly  of  Jamaica. — At  Kensington  Gore , Mrs.  Lawson,  wife 
of  Abraham  Lawson,  Esq.  . . 

Sir  William  Staines,  whose  death  was  noticed  in  our  last  number,  p.  4tt, 
was  born  in  1731,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  where  his  father 

carried  on  the  business  of  a stone  mason,  in  a small  way. At  an  early 

age,  he  left  his  parents,  and  made  a voyage  to  Portugal,  as  a common 
sailor.  • The  vessel  to  which  he  belonged,  was  captured  on  her  voyage 
home  by  a privateer,  and  young  Staines,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  be- 
came the  inmates  of  a French  prison.  After  six  months  confinement,  he  , 
was  exchanged  aud  came  home  in  a cartel,  but  so  much  altered  in  his  ap- 
pearance by  the  hardships  he  had  undergone,  that  his  mother  could  only 
be  convinced  of  his  identity  by  a mark  upon  -his  person,  which  she  in* 
sisted  on  seeing  before  she  would  acknowledge  him  for  her  son.  It  was  . 
probably  on  his  way  to  London  at  this  time,  that  the  cravings  of  hunger 

induced  him.  to  enter  a chandler’s  shop,  in  a village  on  the  road,  where 

he  called  for  rather  more  bread  and  small  beer,  thau  the  exhausted  state 
of  his  finances  could  afford  to  pay  for.  His  apology  aud  his  simplicity  of 

appearance,  however  was  such,  that  his  creditor  forgave  his  imprudence, 

and  dismissed  hint  with  a hearty  welcome.  This  act  of  forbearance  he  never 
forgot,  aud  when  arrived  at  opulence,  he  sought  out  the  donor  of  this 
trifling  benefaction  in  the  dec  1 uie  of  her  days,  and  recompenced  her  kind- 
ness with  an  annuity  for  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Englaud  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a stone-mason, 
in  Cannon-street,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  servitude  became  journeyman 
to  Mr.  Pinder,  the  city  mason.  While  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Finder,  he 
married  aud  took  a chandler’s  shop  and  coal-shed,  in  Philip-lane,  London- 
wall,  where  after  the  conclusion  ot  his  day’s  labour  abroad,  he  used  to  carry 
out  cpals  to  his  customers,  who  little  imagined  that  the  man  who  was  per- 
forming such  laborious  drudgery  was  destined  to  become  their  Lord  Mayor* 
Wbeu  Oxford  street  was  paved,  Mr.  Staines  was  foreman  to  the  stone-mason, 
who  had  the  contract  for  laying  the  toot-way.  From  a failure  in  business  the  . 
master  became  incapable  ot  fulfilling  his  engagement  ; but  one  of  the  trustees, 
who  bad  noticed  the  foreman’s  attention  and  assiduity,  got  him  employed  to 
complete  the  job,  and  even  advanced  him  money  to  purchase  materials.  This 
was  probably  his  first  introduction  to  business  on  bis  own  account.  About 
1760,  the  steeple  of  Bow  church  standing  in  need  of  repair,  he  was  encou- 
raged by  a friend  who  offered  to  become  security  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract  to  apply  for  the  job.  His  proposals  were  preferred,  and 'the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  tins  business,  laid  in  his  own  opinion  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fortune,  for  wliich  reason,  when  he  became  Sheriff,  that  church  was 
represented  iu  perspective  in  the  back  ground  of  one  of  the  pannels  of  his  state 
carriage. — In  1763,  he  was  employed  in  the  repair  of  St.  Bride’s  steeple, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  ligbtuing.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch 
pavement  he  entered  extensively  into  that  business,  and  some  time  afterwards 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  mason  to  the  city  of  London.  His 
wpalth  and  consequence  now  rapidly  increased.  He  was  elected  into  the 
Common  Council  for  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate,  in  1783,  and  in  1791,  was 
appoiuted  one  of  the  Deputies  of  that  extensive  Ward.  He  was  elected  an 
Alderman,  in  1793,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  Janies  Esdaile,  and  in  1796, 
feceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Iu  1797,  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
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and  in  1 801,  was  prom  ©ted  to  the  Civic  Chair,  lie  filled  these  office*  with  great 
assiduity,  fidelity  , ami  honour  to  himself,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of 
his  follow  citizen*.  When  Sir  William  Staines  became  Lord  Mayor,  his  former 
obscurity  was  not  unfrequently  referred  to,  and  a rumour  of  a prediction  the 
consequence  of  a dream  was  as  frequently  attached  to  it.  The  story,  which 
was  never  denied  by  the  woithy  Alderman  himself,  was  as  follows.  That 
while  employed  as  a journeyman  in  die  repairs  of  the  parsonage-house,  at 
Uxbridge,  he  was  accosted  one  day  by  the  clergyman’s  lady,  who  told  him 
Hurt  she  had  had  an  extraordinary  dream,  viz.  that  he  would  certainly  becom# 
Lon)  Mayor  of  London,  Flattering  as  this  appeared  to  Mr.  Staines,  at  the 
time,  it  was  then  considered  by  him  as  dreams  generally  are,  and  it  was  not 
till  be  was  made  Sheriff  that  it  returned  to  his  recollection.  The  lady  was  then 
dead,  and  her  husband  become  old,  he  however,  lived  long  enough  to  be  f 
nominated  MeritTs  chaplain,  but  being  too  infirm  to  do  the  duty,  Sir  William 
engazed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  generously  paid  both  these  gentlemen.  A ' 
second  prediction  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  concerning  this  worthy 
lumps* rate  by  another  female  sybil,  who  many  years  before  the  event,  ex- 
pressed her  persuasion  that  Mr,  Staines  would  be  Lord  Mayor,  during  a period 
of  turbulence  a d scarcity  ; that  we  should  be  at  war  with  Fiance,  but  that 
during  h*  mayoralty  peace  and  plenty  should  be  restored.  The  latter  part  of  * 
this  prediction  has  unfortunately  proved  deceptive,  for  though  the  Alderman 
lived  to  see  the  peace  of  Amiens,  plenty  has  not  yet  succeeds!  k,  though  kef  - 
expressed  % hope  that  bread  might  again  be  sold  for  nine  pence  the  qmirtdhl' ; 
loaf.  Thi  s*  dreams  however,  supplied  tlie  subject  of  them/with  frequent' 
matter  for  facetious  conversation,  while  contrasting  his  prosent  situation  wiflr  l 
tho  former  part  of  his  foe,  which  ho  gev.eraHy  treated  with  a Vein  of  plea- 
santry. This  he  had  many  opportunities  of  exhibiting,  for  when  his  wealth 
increased  be  did  not  venture  upon  a country  house,  &c.  but  confirmed  like  air  ^ 
old  fashioned  tradesman,  to  smoke  his  pipe  every  evening  among  hi*  neigh- 
hours  at  the  Jacob’s  Well,  in  Barbican,  near  Which  he  had  resided  many 
years,  in  a house  he  had  erected  for  himself  next  door  to  the  Chapel  of  tfafr  V 
Rev.  J.  Towers.  Benevolence  seems  tq  have  been  the  ruling  principle  of 
William  Staines's  mind.  About  1786,  be  erected  nhie  Alms-houses  in  JacobV 
Well  Passage,  but  not  in  the  ancient  maimer,  which  the  facetious  Tofis  * 
Browne,  has  styled  Charity  Pigeon-hvto.  The  Alms-houses  of  Sir  William  . 
Shrines,  the  tenants  of  which  arc  either  bis  own  aged  workmen,  or  reduced  ' 
tradesmen,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  exterior  from  other  dwelling-houses, 
for  no  ostentatious  inscription  in  the  front  proclaims  the  generosity  of  the 
founder,  or  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Alms-houses,  though  he 
belonged  to  tho  Carpenters  Company,  he  put  into  the  gift  of  file  parish 
of  Cripp legate.  In  one  of  them  a peruke-maker  lately  resided,  who  had 
staved  his  worthy  friend  ami  patron  during  a period  of  forty-two  years, 
lie  presented  another  of  them  to  a neighbour  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  business,  whom  be  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  bis  evenings  with  at  ■’ 
tho  Jacob’s  Well.  The  poor  man  after  this  happening  to  lie  at  the  house,  ' 
wtttt  into  the  kitchen  instead  of  going  into  the  parlour,  where  the  Alderman  * 
was.  Sir  William  appeared  much  hurt  at  this  distinction,  insisted  upon  his 
sitting  In  the  room  where  he  then  was,  assured  htm  that  he  had  not  bestowed  ' 
any  ftreour  upon  him  to  degrade,  but  to  advance  him  in  life,  and  would  hear  of 
no  apologies  on  the  subject.  He  also  built  Alms-houses  of  a similar  de- 
scription at  his  quarries  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  residence  of  such  of  his  workmen, 
as  through  age  or  infirmity  had  become  incapable  of  labour.  For  some  years 
before  the  soup-shops  were  established,  Sir  William  had  been  in  file  habit  of 1 - 
giving  soup,  ike.  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  he  made  it  a rule  not 
to  compel  those  who  partook  of  his  bounty,  to  proclaim  their  poverty  by  f ; 
fetching  it‘  from  his  house,  or  lose  their  time  by  mobbing  at  a door,  but 
to  prevent  both  these  ineonveniericies,  he  sent  his  alms  to  the  habitation 
of  those  who*  received  them. — After  the  victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson, 
at  Copenhagen,  which  occurred  during  Sir  William’s  mayoralty,  he  signified  to  * 
the  citizens  with  characteristic  humanity  ’ Ids  particular  desire,  that  such  aa  - 
intended  to  expand  money  in  ilhuni nation^  would  rather  add  it  to  the  subscrip- 1 ’ 
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t:on  then  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  that  bloody  engagement.  Tliis  suggestion,  though  it  excited  errnic 
symptoms  of  displeasure  in  tlie  uiob,  wss  highly  approved  of  by  ail  the  sober 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens ; and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  he  did  not  fail  to  give  weight  to  his  precepts 
%y  4m  -example. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty  the  worthy  Alderman  quitted 
Ms  house  in  Barbican  ; and  though  he  had  a town -house,  and  stone-yard, 
Hear  Mdtbank,  Westminster,  resided  principally  at  a country-house  at  <JI»pc- 
ham,  where  he  passed  his  concluding  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  trui> 
qnil  delight  and  self-satisfaction  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a well- 
spent  life.  He  died  at  Clapham,  11th  Sept.  1807,  and  on  the  1 9th  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  his  family  vault,  in  Cripplegate  church-yard.  > N| 
has-  left  a widow,  being  his  third  wife,  but  no  children. 

On  the  «d  instant  died,  at  East  Sheen,  Sir  Brook  Watson,  Bart,  an  Alderman 
of  London,  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  born  at 
Ply  month  in  the  year  1735,  left  an  orphan  in  1741,  lost  a leg  by  a shark  at  the 
Havannah  in  1749,  served  as  an  Assistant  Commissary,  under  Colonel  Moncton, 
at  the  siege  of  Beausejour,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1755)  and  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
bouig,  with  tlie  immortal  Wolfe,  in  1758;  in  1759  he  settled  in  London  m a 
-merchant,  and  the  year  following  happily  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Colin 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  among  the  first  gentlemen  who,  in 
1779,  formed  the  respectable  corps  of  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  and  with  them, 
when  they  were  highly  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  alarming  riots  in  1780. 
The  following  year  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  them  with  a standard  Worn 
the  King,  in  testimony  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  of  their  meritorious  service. 
In  1782  he  was  called  npon  to  fill  the  office  of  Commissary  General  to  the 
Army  serving  in  North  America  under  the  command  of  his  friend,  Ilia  wise, 
brave,  and  upright  General  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton,  now  Lord  Dorchester.  On  Iwt 
return  from  that  service  he  was  rewarded  with  an  auuuity  of  5001,  granted  by 
Parliament  to  his  wife. . 

In  January,  1784,  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  a Representative  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  on  the  dissolution  in  that  year  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  same 
•period  elected  a Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  soou  after  an  Aldermen 
for  Cordwamers’  ward.  In-1786  he  served  the  office  of  Sharitl'  for  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  had  the  honour  of  being • Chairman  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  ConnnoDs  in  1788,  during  their  debates  on  tlie  Regency  Bill,  On 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1790,  lie  was  again  re-elected  to  represent  tlie 
city  of  London,  but  voluntarily  vacated  bis  seat  in  1793,  by  accepting  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds,  on  being  called  upon  to  serve  as  Commissary  General  to  the 
'Army  on  the  Continent,  serving  under  the  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  1796  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor,  and  had  the  duties  of  that  high  office  to  discharge  during  a period  re- 
plete with  unexampled  difficulties,  arising  from  the  effervescence  of  party 
spirit,  tlie  mutiny  in  tlie  fleet,  and  the  restraint  laid  on  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a Director.  In  March, 47  98, 
he  was  commissioned  Commissary  General  of  England,  and  hi  November,  1303, 
his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  tlie  Royal  approbation  of  Iris  ser- 
vices by  creating  him  (gratuitously)  a Baronet  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  with 
remainder  to  his  nephews  William  and  Brook  Kay.  * 

Having  no  surviving  issue,  he  has  devised  bis  inherited  estate  (about  thred 
hundred  pounds  a year)  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  Ids  sister,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Wm.  Pitt,  Esq.  and  his  slender  acquired  property,  after  paying  a few 
inconsiderable  legacies  to  relations,  friends,  and  servants,  to  be  placed  m the 
public  funds,  the  interest  to  be  paid  Lady  Watson  during  her  life,  the  principal 
at  tier  death  to  his  own  and  her  named  relations,  in  equal  proportions. 

He  was,  through  life,  to  his  Kingjunl  country,  a constitutional  loyal  subject 
— a diligent,  zealous,  and  faithful  servant — a firm,  uprigiit,  and  merciful  Magis- 
trate— to  his  wife  a most  affectionate  and  tender  husband — to  his  relations  a 
kind  and  substantial  friend — in  Ids  friendships  constant — iu  faith  a firm  Chris- 
tie*—-in  deeds  a benev  olent  honest  roue. 
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, BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died . At  Shornhook , sear  Bedford,  Wm.  Fraser,  M.  D.  late  of  Lower  Grot* 
vanor-street,  and  a member  of  the  corporation  of  Bath, 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Reading , James  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Exmouth,  to  Miss  Anp 
Pococke. — The  Rev.  A.  Start,  of  Hereford,  to  Miss  Sarah  Clark. 

, Died . At  Read ing,  Mr.  Thomas  Monday,  of  Mount  Pleasant.  To  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  worthy  man,  a laboured 
eulogimn  is  unnecessary  ; and  for  others  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  hi* 
affectionate  conduct  to  his  family,  and  his  general  disposition  to  render  service 
of  the  most  useful  kind,  had  made  him  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  re- 
*»«!• 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Amersham,  the  Rev.  Richard  Thorne,  curate  of  that  parish,  ta 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Corbett. 

Died.  At  Beaconsfieldy  in  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Heaviland,  relict  of  the 
•late  General  Heaviland ; a woman  in  many  respects  justly  memorable. . Her 
talents  were  lively,  keen,  and  powerful ; her  acquaintance  with  elegant  litera- 
ture extensive  and  various ; she  possessed  a style  polished,  pointed,  and  spark, 
ling ; her  conversation,  rich,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  abounded  with  anec- 
dotes of  those  who  in  her  early  days  had  been  most  eminent  for  letters,  wit, 
and  humour,  in  her  native  country  of  Ireland ; and  in  her  memory  were  pre- 
served many  beautiful  fragments  of  ancient  songs  and  ballads  which  have 
escaped  onr  most  diligent  collectors ; above  all,  her  heart  was  benevolent, 
friendly,  find  affectionate,  and  she  discharged  the  manifold  duties  of  a long  life, 
in  a manner  which  peculiarly  endeared  her  to  those  who  were  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  her.  Admired  by  all  who  approached  her,  and  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  her  best,  her  loss  will  long  be  sincerely  lamented.  . , . > 

' CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

On  the  first  day  of  Term  the  following  University  Officers  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing were  elected,  viz.  Proctors.  William  Hunt,  M.  A.  King’s-college ; Henry 
Pearce,  M.  A.  Catherine-hall — Moderators,  R.  Wodchotise,  M.  A.  Caius-collcge. 
— George  D’Oyley,  M.  A.  Beuc’t-college. — Scrutators.,  John  GreeB,  B.  D. 
Sid ney- college ; John  Hunt,  B.  1).  Queen’s-college. — Taxors.  Jeremy  Day, 
M.  A.  Caius-college  ; John  Gilbert,  M.  A.  Emmanuel-college. — The  Caput  is 
elected  as  follows:  The  Vice  Chancellor;  Dr.  Turner,  of  Pembroke,  D.  D. ; 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  Jesus,  LL.  D. ; Dr.  Sill,  of  Emmanuel,  D.  D,  ; Mr.  Caldwell,, 
of  Jesus,  Sen.  Reg.;  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  of  Peterliouse,  Sen.  Non,  Reg. 

Married.  At  Cambridge , the  Rev.  Francis  CresweU,  rector  of  Great  Wad* 
dingfield,  iu  Suffolk,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare-hall,  to  Miss  JuneOkes. 

CHESHIRE.  • * 

Married.  Peter  Bay  ley,  Esq.  of  Nantwich,  to  Miss  Mary  Wright,  of  Weston 
Coyuey. — At  Great  Budsworth,  Peter  Jackson,  Esq.  of  Cogshail-Hall,  to 
Miss  Highfield,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Highficld,  Esq.  of  Hightield- 
House. 

Died.  At  Chester,  aged  76,  John  Ford,  late  of  Old  Bond-street,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Limiaran  Society,  in  whose 
character  unsullied  worth,  well  known  professional  skill,  and  a deep  sense 
of  religion,  were  eminently  united.- — The  Rev.  Mr.  Winfield. — Aged  54, 
Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  late  of  Liverpool. — At  Nantwich , aged  72,  Samuel 
Hodgson,  Esq. — Mr.  George  Steele,  attorney. — At  Macclesfield , ag$d  51, 
the  Rev.  John  Pugh. — At  Min  ton , aged  50,  Mr.  Peter  Dawson. — *Yt  Preston 
Hally  Mrs.  Yates,  wife  of  John  Yates,  Esq. — At  Haicardcn , Mr.  Hughes, 
butcher,  a man  much  respected.  In  the  act  of  speaking  to  a neighbour 
opposite  his  door,  he  fell  backwards  and  was  never  perceived  to  breathe 
after. 

CORNWALL* 

At  Penzeance , suddenly;  Mr.  Henry  Roberts. — Aged  83,  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

. CUMBERLAND. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Workington  Hunt,  and  Agricultural  Society,  was 
numerously  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  ahd  the  neighbouring  counties. 
At  the  Agricultural  Anniversary,  five  hundred  and  thirty  persons  werfc  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Curven,  the  President,  in  a tent,  besides  a large  party  of  ladies 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  farms  adjoining.  After  dinner  thirty-two  pre- 
miums given  by  the  Society  and  by ’the  President,  to  the  best  Agriculturists  and 
Breeders  of  Stock,  for  improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  and  for 
‘meritorious  servitude,  were  distributed:  among  others,  a Cup  was  awarded  to 
: J.  Yarker,  Esq.  for  successfully  cultivating  the  top  of  a mountain  originally 
worth  only  ^s.  6d.  an  acre,  but  which  he  has  rendered  worth  4<)s.  an  acre. 
Weariy  an  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  Society. 

Died . At  Carlisle,  aged  US,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson. — At  Edmond  Castle,  aged 
91,  Thomas  Graham,  Esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

* Married.  At  Baslow,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crawford,  of  Eckington^  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gardom,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  G'ardom,  Esq.  of  Cliffo- 

« House. 

Died.  Buxton,  aged  71,  Mr.  Samuel  Abel. 

» DEVONSHIRE. 

Mairied.  At  Wythycomh- Raleigh,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craig,  of  Borking,  Essex, 
to  Miss  Davis,  of  Exmouth. 

Died.  At  Exeter.  Mr.  John  Tidboald,  formerly  a respectable  linen  draper. — 

. Aftcran  illness  of  two  days,  Mr.  John  Liliingtou,  of  Birmingham.— •■Mrs.  Mackin- 

* tosh,  relict  of  the  late  John  Mackintosh,  Esq.  of  Islington.—  At  St.  Thomas , aged 
' 7o,  Mr.  Harris  Wills — At  Plymouth , Mrs.  Gibbs,  relict  of  the  late  Kev.  Philip 

Gibbs,  minister  of  the  Baptist  congregation. — At  Newton- Altbott,  Mr.  John  Wea- 
therston,  by  whose  death,  society  is  deprived  of  a most  valuable  member,  whose 
loss  as  ail  artectionate  husband,  a tender  parent,  and  a sincere  friend,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  to  whom  he  stood  in  these  relative  capaeities ; the 
short  but  painful  illness  which  closed  his  existence,  he  bore  with  a manly 
and  truly  Christian  fortitude,  which  had  characterised  a life  of  sixty  years, 
forty  of  which  were  passed  in  a station  the  most  interesting  of  all  others  to  the 
•welfare  of  society,  the  education  of  youth — At  Exmouth , Aged  58,  Mr.  John 
"Staples.  He  was  a gentleman  greatly  respected  in  that  place  and  neighbour- 
~ hood,,  his  character  and  conduct  being  worthy  the  imitation  of  all.  'The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  laudable  industry,  which  avas  recompensed 
by  a satisfactory  competency.  His  amiable  and  agreeable  deportment,  coin- 
- bined  with  genuine  piety,  rendered  him  a pleasant  companion  to  the  good 
and  virtuous,  and  a useful  member  of  that  community  by  which  he  will  long 

* be  regretted. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Mandcd.  At  Weymouth , Ponsonby  Tottenham,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Symes,  widow 
4 of  tlie  late  Colonel  Symes. 

Died.  At  lieuminster,  aged  U5,  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.  whose  exemplary  life 
and  conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of  a numerous  acquaintance,  and  the  af- 
. lection  of  all  his  relations. — At  Gillingham , aged  65,  Mr.  William  Godwin. — 
At  Yetminster , aged  70,  Mr.  Henry  Sheppard,  returning  from  Stoford  fair,  ho 
'fell  over  a narrow  bridge  in  the  footpath,  called  Gallitram-bridge,  by  which 
accident  he  unfortunately  lost  his  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  fell  over  the 
same  bridge  not  long  since,  aud  often  cautioned  his  acquaintance  to  be  careful 
' iu  passing  it, 

DURHAM. 

Majried.  At  St.  Oswulds , the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Kirby  Raveos- 
worth,  to  Miss  Ann  Hayes,  daughter  of  the  Rev  Thomas  Hayes,  vicar  of 
St.  Oswald.  " . 

Died.  At  Durham , after  a long  and  'Severe  illness,  which  he  bore  with  true 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  aged  63,  Mr.  John  Lauipson,  late  master 
of  the  blue-coat  school.  He  was  au  able  mathematician,  aud  much  respected. 
Vql.  II.  4A  , . —At 
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—At  Rishopwicarmouth , Mr.  Robert  Swan,  ship-owner. — At  Gateshead,  aged 

* 86,  Mr.  Eduard  Simpson — Cooper  Abbs,  Esq  — At  South  Shi  rids,  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  master  mariner. — At  Sunderland , aged  7*1,  Mrs.  Hopper,  relict  of  the 
late  Henry  Hopper,  Esq.  of  Walsingham. — At  Gateshead , aged  ‘2tt,  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  his  friends,  Mr.  James  Roddam,  son  of  Mr.  John  Roddam. 

ESSEX. 

w » — 

Married.  At  Deadham.  The  Rev.  Gervas  Holmes,  chaplain  to  his  Royal 

• Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  Miss  Charlotte.  Isabella  Williams,  ootjr 
daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Williams,  Esq.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East 

. India  Company.  * . 

Died . At  liishnp-Stortford,  Richard  Brome,  Esq. 

' GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Bristol , the  Rev.  Isaac  Toper,  jiin.  of  Teignmouth,  Devon, 
to  Miss  Ann  Goodman,  of  Chippe  nham,  Wilts. 

Died.  At  Clift (rrt,  ea;ly  on  Monday  October  l?th,  to  the  piercing  grief  of 
tlerfanlily,  Mrs.  Grosett,  wife  of  Shaw  Grosett,  Esq.  of  Clifton.  Soon  after 
her  return  from  divine  service  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  her  clothes  caught 
tire,  whilst  alone  in  the  drawing-room ; her  cries  gave  instant  alarm;-  but 
such  was  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  dames,  that  the  injury  she  received 
.proved  fatal,  in  defiance  of  every  exertion,  and  the  immediate  aid  of  the 
faculty.  In  this  scene  of  woe,  the  house  took  fire,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved. 
Thus  died  a most  exemplary  woman,  distinguished  for  her  virtues  as  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  a kind  ami  tender  mother,  a charitable  friend,  of  universal  bene- 
volence, and  the  greatest  piety. — At  Bristol , aged  75,  Mr  James  Spearing  of 
t Not folk-street. — Aged  53,  Mr.  John  Deering,  traveller  to  Messrs.  Fry,  Ball, 
and  Co.  He  had  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  that  occupation,  and  by  his 
.unremitting  assiduity  had  uniformly  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
employers  as  well  as  the  esteem  ot  all  who  knew  him— Captain  Bullock, 

. many  yeais  in  the  Irish  trade  from  this  place. — Miss  Newton,  niece  of  the 
. Unfortunate  Chatterton. — At  Htnbury,  Major  Edward  Trevayon,  of  the  fiist 

foot  guards At  Gloucester , Joseph  Pierce,  Esq.  superinteudant  of  the 

Otdnance  business  in  Wiltshire — Mrs.  Newton,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  B. 
Newton — >At  Binterborne,  Robert  Tncker,  Ekq. — At  Kington,  near  Thorubury, 
aged  75,  Mr.  William  Osborne,  a gentleman  of  sound  judgment,  great  iute- 
, grity,  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  justly  esteemed  by  a large  circle 
•f  acquaintance. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Christ  Church,  Captain  Stuart,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  second  son 
of  die  late  Honourable  Sir  Charles . Stuart,  K.  B.  to  Miss  Sullivan,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Sullivan. — At.  North  Stoneham , The 
Rev.  Gilbert  Heatbcote,  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  to  Miss  Beaden, 

. youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edwards  Beaden. — At  Lymington,  William 
Tows^y,  E<q.  surgeon,  to  Miss  Beeston; — At  Stucklnidge,  James  M‘Kay,  Esq. 

. Adjutant  of  the  Bourne  Volunteers,  to  Miss  Fortune  Major. 

Died.  At  Winchester,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Woodford,  Archdeacon,  of 
the  Cathedral.—  At  Thruxton,  aged  86,  Mr.  Robert  Noyes  — At  Hilsea  Bar- 
racks, lieutenant  Munro,  of  the  1st.  Veteran  Battalion,  Assistant  Paymaster  of 
Detachments  at  Hilsea. — At  Guernsey,  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Race-horse, 
Lieut.  Arthur  Hyde  Nason. — At  Alcerstock,  universally  lamented  and  esteem* 
ed,  the  Rev.  John  Sturges,  LL.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  Prebendary 
of  Winchester.  By  his  death  not  only  his  own  family  but  the  community  at 
large  have  experienced  a most  afflicting  loss.  His  exact  and  equal  discharge 
of  the  many  duties  which  his  several  professional  situations  required,  will  long 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  parish  of  which  he  was  minister,  the 
diocese  of  which  he  was  Chancellor,  and  the  cathedral  of  which  he  was  a most 
distinguished  and  most  useful  member  during  the  space  of  forty-eight  years. 
His  extensive  erudition  rendered  him  an  instructive  companion,  and  his  facili- 
ties of  manners  and  readiness  of  comumniratiun  a pleasing  on<-«  His  discourses 
on  the  evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  will  transinit  him  to  posterity 
'*«  a profound  and  candid  reasouer,  a learned  and  judicious  divine,  while  his 
Jo(|^itudt  for  the  credit  aud  benefit  of  the  clergy,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his 
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Thoughts  oa  the  Residence  Bill,  evinces  him  to  have  been  sincerely  interested 
(to  use  his  own  words)  for  u the  good  order  and  utility  of  our  church,  and  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  its  ministers.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Winchester 
cathedral  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  October.  -At  butts  Ash , in  the  New  Forrest, 
aged  94,  Thomas  Moody,  Esq.  one  of  the  oldest  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
superannuated  with  the  rank  of  Commander.  He  served  as  Lieutenant  of 
the  Hag  ship  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  in  all  his  actions  in i tnd 
West  Indies,  in  the  war  which  ended  ip  .748,  and  agoin  in  the  succeeding 
war,  until  the  Admiral  struck  his  flag  in  1757,  alter  which  he  did  not  again 
go  to  sea.  ’ -■ 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married  At  Eardesly , the  Rev.  Martin  Aropblctt,  vicar  of  Fyball,  in  Rut- 
landshire, to  Miss  Bourne,  daughter  offthe  late  Rev.  John  Bourne,  vicar  of 
Kempley,  in  Gloucestershire.  - 

Died . At  Hertford,  aged  79,  Lacan  Lambe,  Esq,  of  Henwood,  Worcester- 
shire.— At  Landinabo , aged  6),  Kenneth  M‘Kenzie,  Esq.  a n itive  ot  l ro- 
martie.  formerly  a Captain  in  the  Scotch  brigade,  iu  the  service  ot  the  Sates 
General  of  the  United  Pi  oviuces.— At  WeUivpton,  aged  75,  after  a long  and 
painful  illness,  borne  with  true  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Willingtou,  vicar  of  Hope-under-Diiunore. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married  At  Labridpworth,  Mr.  William  'Hi  urn  all,  merchant  and  raalfter, 
son  of  Thomas  Thurnall,  Esq.  of  Whittlesford,  near  Cambridge,  to  Mist  - 
Howard,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Howard,  rector  ot  Quendoa. 

KENT. 


The  damage  occasioned  on  the  coast  by  the  late  high  tides  is  almost  incre* 
diblc.  The  small  craft  at  Sandwich  were  driven  on  shore,  and  three  of  the 
boats  broke  to  pieces.  Several  small  buildings  were  damaged,  and  the  em- 
bankments torn  down  at  Ramsgate;  the  boats  moored  inside  of  the  outer 
bason  were  greatL  damaged,  by  the  sea  breaVing  over  the  pier  wall ; and  ia 
the  inner  bason,  several  cutters,  &c.  were  on  shore.  Fortunately  the  bathing 
machines  were  removed  in  time.  At  Broadstairs,  several  of  the  fishermen 
are  nearly  ruined,  owing  to  their  warehouses,  on  the  left  side  of  the  pier 
being  washed  away.  Several  large  trees,  which  bad  maintained  peaceable 
possession  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  were  tom  up  by  the  roots,  and  tha 
rhalk  rocks,  of  amazing  size,  were  washed  over  the  pier  into  the  sea.  Several 
boats  were  entirely  demolished,  and  three  bathing  machines  broke  to  atoms 
by  the  heavy  swell;. the  whole  of  the  houses  near  the  pier  were  inundated, 
and  tlie  inhabitants  obliged  to  remove  out  of  them.  Tremendous  large  quan- 
tities of  the  cliffs,  to  the  right  and  left  of  Broadstairs,  have  been  washed 
away;  and  a bath  (known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Keith’s  Bath)  fell  in,  and, 
with  several  vards  of  the  cliff,  was  carried  into  the  sea.  The  cliffs  to  tlie 
' westward  of  Margate,  have  sustained  considerable  damage,  and  numbers  of 
turnip  and  potatoe  fields  have  been  entirely  spoiled  by  the  salt  water;  up- 
wards of  thirty  sheep  near  the  Reculvers  were  washed  away,  and  a large 
Rigger  was  driven  half  a mile  up  to  tlie  marshes,  and  found  in  a turnip  field 
at  Herom  Bay.  Numerous  houses  have  been  washed  away,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  some  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  could  save  their  b.  ds,  on  which 
they  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  cliffs  during  the  remainder  of  the  night? 
one  poor  fisherman  was  obliged  to  cany?  his  three  small  children  out  of  the 
house  tied  up  in  a blanket.  The  inhabitants  of  Whitstable  shared  a harder 
fate,  their  houses  being  built  on  marshy  grounds  and  nothing  to  divide  them 
from  the  sea  but  a small  wall,  which  soon  fell  a victim  to  the  waves,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  inliabitants  could  escape  with  their 
lives,  for  houses  trees,  and  walls,  were  carried  away,  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. The  vessels  in  the  harbour  drove  on  shore,  in  the  marshes,  tho  boats 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  colliers  that  were  hauled  high  on  the  shore,  being 
repaired,  were  set  afloat,  and  destroyed  several  houses  by  being  dashed 
. against  them.  It  was  a fortunate  thing  the  wind  set  in  shore,  and  Was  not 
high,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  drifted  to  sea.  It  is  not  known  what 
pm.hpr  of  lives  have  been  lost;  but  the  most  dreadful  fears  are  entertained. 
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The  monastry  at  the  Keen] vers,  which  serves  as  a sea  mark,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous from  its  two  spires,  built  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  called  by  the  sea- 
men the  “ Two  Sisters,”  has  received  great  damage.  This  ancient  structure 
is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a burial  ground, 
and  has  been  expected  for  a long  time  to  have  been  washed  away.  '1  lie  tide 
has  carried  away  ten  yards  of  the  wall,  which  is  not  ten  varJs  from  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  and  has  left  exposed  great  pieces  of  coffins,  and  a 
quantity  of  bones  and  shtills,- and  from  the  situation  in  which  it  now  stands, 
the  Church  and  Monastry,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  swept  away.  'Ihis 
ancient  structure,  according  to  the  histoiy  of  Kent,  has  had  the  names  of  Re~ 
pul  brum,  Heculf,  and  Heculf  Center ; and  it  is  said,  was  built  in  qnuo  205. 
There  was  formerly  a strong  fort  on  the  right,  as  part  of  the  walls  which* 
have  not  been  washed  away  are  still, visible,  and  appear  about  twelve  feet 
thick,  but  the  facings  are  nearly  destroyed.  On  the  tide  retiring  several 
Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  sand,  some  of  which,  have  the  head  of 
Julins  Ca^ar,  some  are  of  brass,  with  an  inscription,  very  plain,  of  Honoring 
Tibe»ius,  and  one  lias  Nero  inscribed  on  it.  It  is  supposed  they  were  washed 
into  the  sea  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  where  they  were  deposited. 

Died.  At  Hlackheatli , Charles  Kensington,  Esq. — At  Igtham  Court  Lodge , 
Richard  James,  Esq.  Receiver  General  for  the  county,  and  many  years  Colonel 
of  the  West  Kent  Regiment  of  Militia. — At  his  apartments  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Lieutenant  Peter  Van  Court,  tire  oldest  Lieutenant  of  that  place,  as 
fdso  in  hU  Majesty’s  service,  he  haviug  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  ‘2.3th  of  December,  17  J7,  and  was  in  the  86th  year  of  ins  age. — 
At  Canterbury,  aged  90,  Mr.  John  Goodw  in,  formerly  a quarter-master  in  the  3d 
Dragoon  Guards.  He  was  of  parsimonious  habits  and  singular  manners,  having 
secluded  himself  from  the  world  and  not  suffered  the  shutters  of  h»s  windows 
to  be  opened,  nor  passed  the  thr*  >ho  d of  his  doors  tor  upwards  of  fourteen 
years.  He  has  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  to  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  hospitals. — 
At  Setenoahff  Mi's.  Richardson,  wife  of  Major  General  Richardson,  Captain 
of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Redding,  formerly  one 
of  the  Prebendaries  of  Winchester. — At  bourn  Place  in  Bishopg-boum,  aged 
52,  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Bcckingham,  rector  of  Great  Hardrcss,  with  the 
gpracy  of  Stelling  annexed.  At  Petersham , John  Smith,  Esq.  many  years 
- one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  this  county. — At  Cranbrook,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Podmore,  nearly  thirty  years  vicar  of  that  parish. — At  his  scat 
at  h'ooton  Court , aged  5H,  tile  Rev.  Edward  Tyniewell  Brydges,  rector  of 
Otterden  and  Wooton.  Death  was  a release  to  him  from  a complication  of 
the  most  painful  bodily  sutteiings,  which  lie  bore  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  resignation.  He  was  a man  oi  many  amiable  qualities  and  much  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  which  endeared  him  to  a very  extensive  acquaintance.  His 
fate  in  life  was  singular,  and  the  severe  litigation  for  the  oirthright  of  his 
ancestors,  in  which  he  was  tor  many  years  engaged,  and  which  met  with  the 
most  unjust,  unprovoked,  and  in  its  conduct  unexampled  opposition,  preyed 
upon  his  irritable  mind,  and  materially  injured  the  natural  susceptibility  of 
his  frame.  The  Ciumdos  claim,  like  the  Douglas  cause,  must  ever  make  a 
striking  feature  in  the  annals  of  litigation,  and  did  not  delicacy  prevent  the 
too  painful  detail  of  the  management  cf  those  who  took  a hostile  part  in  that 
atfair,  its  late  would  appear  still  more  extraordinary.  Though  for  some  time 
all  worldly  honours  had  become  of  little  concern  to  him.  and  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  enjoyed  them  for  a short  period,  yet  the  plaintive  tone  on  which 
be  talked  on  the  subject  a few  days  before  his  death,  proved  how  deeply  the 
arrow  of  ill-usage  was  fixed  on  his  heart.  The  peasantry  around  him  ex- 
pressed unfeigned  regret  at  his  decease  ; he  was  kind  in  his  address  to  them, 
and  benevolent  in  his  actions,  of  a men  indr  pendant  spirit,  the  hater  of  op- 
pression, and  the  determined  enemy  of  prid?,  and  of  mean  and  vulgar  great- 
ness. He  has  left  no  children. — At  Maidstone,  alter  a long  and  painful  i flues*, 
aged  58,  Mrs.  Muckett:  when  tvvcnty-thiee  years  of  age,  she  was  considered 
as  the  principal  equestrian  performer  at  A st ley’s  Amphitheatre,  and  was  the 
first  peismi  who  rode  three  horses  in  hand  at  one  time;  and  jumped  over  the 
garter  while  the  horses  were  in  fell  speed.  Sfie  married  John  Crispe,  Esq.  of 
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I»ose,  who  was  fascinated  on  seeing  her  perfo»m.  After  his  decease,  ihe  was 

alternately  the  sport  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  sometimes  enjoying  the  splen- 
donr  of  affluence,  at  other  times  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
at  last  dependent  on  the  kind  offices  of  well  disposed  persons  who  knewr  her, 
and  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  trauquilize  the  last  moments  of 
. her  existence. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Married.  At  Manchester , Samuel  Grimshaw,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ann  Hnlrae,  of  , 
Mosley-sfrect. — Mr.  W.  Jordan,  to  Miss  Wood  borne,  of  Mount-pleasant. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Eccles,  aged  83,  to  Miss  Alice  Hargraves,  of  Sal- 
ford, aued  76. — At  (Jrmskirk , Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hunlockc,  of  Winger- 
worth,  Derbyshire,  to  Miss  Ecclestou,  daughter  of  Thomas  Eccleston,  Esq. 
of  Scarcsbrick. — At  Harrington,  David  Sumner,  lisq.  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bibby,  secoiul  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Bibby. 

Died.  At  Liceijwut,  alter  a severe  and  tedious  illness,  which  she  endured 
with  exemplary  piety  and  resignation,  Mrs.  Sarah  M‘Donna,  relict  of  the  late 
Captain  Brian  M‘Donna,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  James  Johnson. 
Few  females  ever  made  an  eipial  proficiency  with  her  in  the  nuutical  part  of 
mathematics. — Aged  84,  Mis.  Bare,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bare.— 
Aged  30,  Captain  Robert  Freer*,  late  of  the  ship  Fortitude,  of  Liverpool. 
The  severe  wounds  he  received  in  his  gallant  though  fruitless  attempt,  to 
preserve  his  ship  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  (two  French  privateers  of  su- 
perior force)  off  St.  Domingo,  on  the  14th  of  May  last,  brought  on  a fatal  ill- 
ness, which  lias  at  length  terminated  his  existence,  and  left  his  family  and 
friends  to  lament  his  loss.— At  Leighion-hall,  Mrs.  Gage  Rock  wood,  wife  of* 
Robert  Gage  Rock  wood,  Esq.  of  Coldham-hall,  Suffolk. — At  Wigan,  aged 
83,  Mr.  James  Catterall. — At  Ererton,  aged  64,  John  Slmw,  Esq. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

* Died.  At.  Lt  icester,  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Hu  tubers  ton- gate,  in  whom  the  several 
charities  of  that  town  have  lost  a liberal  benefactress.  •* 

9 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

. > 

Died.  At  Long  Sutton,  aged  A 9,  Mrs.  Shillito,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Shillito, 
of  Ickworth  Park,  Suffolk. — At  Welbourn,  aged  27,  Mrs.  Browne,  wife  of  F. 
Browne,  Esq. — At  Great  Gtimsby,  Mr.  Martin  Robinson,  one  of  the  chief 
constables  of  the  wapentake,  of  Bradley-Haver toe. 

NORFOLK. 

Died.  At  Norwich , aged  80,  Mrs.  Howes,  wife  of  Mr.  F.  Howes,  formerly 
©fPnlham. — Aged  76,  Mr.  Henry  Gooch,  yarn-factor. — Aged  81,  Mrs.  Rivet, 
relict  of  Mr.  Francis  Rivet. — Mi's.  Dick  ins,  relict  of  the  late  Coi.  Dickins,  of 
Dereham. — Aged  82,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dale. — Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Beckwith. — At  Lynne , aged  60,  William  Baggc,  Esq. 

* » 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Castle  Ashby , the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Frederick  Powys,  to  Miss  Gould,  sister  of  Lord  Grey,  of  Rutiien. — 
At  Peterborough , Capt.  Howell,  of  the  royal  Pembroke  militia,  to  Mrs.  Walde- 

Sve. — At  Waigrate,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Parke,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Tilney,  in 
ford,  to  Miss  Stockdale,  of  Walgrave. — At  Wansford,  Mr.  F.  Kirby,  of 
Barrowden,  to  Miss  Jane  Shore.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  that  considerable 
parish,  this  is  the  only  wedding  solemnized  in  the  church  for  nearly  six  years. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 


On  Michaelmas-day,  the  foundation  stpne  of  the  new  light-house,  near  the 
centre  of  Dockwray -square,  Newcastle,  was  laid.  At  the  same  time  the  Cor- 
poration, of  the  Trinity  House,  of  Newcastle,  contracted  with  the  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Collingwood  for  another  piece  of  ground  in  the  amde  of  the  Lowlights 

Jiuay  for  another  light  house  ; the  former  is  to  be  seventy,  and  the  latter  eighty- 
oar  feet  high,  and  when  finished  will  afford  a safer  direction  for  vessels  to 
cuter  the  river  Tyne, 
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Married . A t Newcastle,  John  Donken,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  11th  foot,  ta 
Mis*  Maria  Ann  Sanders,  ofRytou.—  At  Eglingitwn,  George  Thomas  Learon., 
of  Wickham  House,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.  to  Miss  Harriet  Coiling- 
wood,  second  daughter  of  Henry  Collingwuod,  Esq.  of*  Lilhnrn  To\\er. 

Died,  At  Newcastle,  uged  78,  W illiam  Yielder,  Esq.  many  years  an  alder* 
nan  of  that' borough. — Aged  85,  Mr.  John  Wind,  formerly  master  of  the  Old 
Queen's  Head. — At  Dunslanbuigk  CasiU,  Lieut.  W illiam  Hougan.  R.  N. — At 
Ckrisloabank,  aged  87,  Henry  Taylor,  Esq^. — At  Uertvick , Thomas.  Standfast 
Smith.  He  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  wat 
originally  a poor  carpenter,  but  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  became  possessed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  10001.  per  annum,  which,  by  saving  and  scraping, 
he  had  increased  to  15001.  For  several  years,  however,  he  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  come  to  poverty  and  die  a beggar,  that 
life  became  bnrthcnsome  to  him,  and  he  resolved  on  self-destruction,  which  he 
attempted  about  a month  ago  by  means  of  laudanum,  but  unwilling  to  expend 
the  money  for  the  necessary  quantity,  he  escaped  the  intended  effect. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Cottam , near  Newark,  John  Booth,  Esq.  of  Stockport,  to 
Miss  Ami  Neal,  daughter  of  George  Neal,  Esq. 

Died,  At  Hraincote , aged  8?,  Mrs.  Robinson,  relict  of  the  late  Georg# 
Robinson,  Esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  Henry'  Richards,  I).  D.  rector  of  Exeter  College,  having  been 
nominated  by  his  Grace  uie  l)Uke  of  Portland,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
to  be  his  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year  ; has  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  as  Pro  Vice-Char  celiors,  viz.  the  Rev.  Michael  Marlow,  D.  D. 
President  of  St.  John’s  College.  The  Rev.  Whittington  Landeti,  1).  1). 
Provost  of  Worcester  College.  The  Rev.  John  Parsons,  1).  1).  Master  of 
Ratio  1 College.  And  the  Rev.  David  Hughes,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Jesus 
College.  * , 

Mr.  William  Goodonough  Dodd  is  appointed  to  be  clerk  of  the  University, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Richard  Blcmkunop,  deceased. 

Died,  At  Blctchington,  the  Rev.  James  Coward,  rector  of  that  parish. 
The  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt  by  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  tiiA  tricuds; 
to  whom  his  mild  andamialde  manners  bad  highly  endeared  him,  and  by  those 
who  knew  him  Irest  lie  will  be  most  lamented.— At  Leaehdale,  aged  88,  Mrs; 
Lodder,  relict  of  the  late  Charles  Lodder,  Esq.  Her  loss  will  long  be  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  the  poor  and  distressed  of  that  neighbourhood.-— At  OjtfordL 
aged  6S,  Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  of  St.  Giles's.  For  thirty-five  years  he  had 
faithfully  discharged  the  offices  of  cook  and  mantiple  to  St.  John's  college,  and 
was  highly  respected  for  the  general  integrity  of  his  character. — At  Siadhamp- 
ton , Mrs.  Marshall,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Marshall,  of  Great 
Haxely. 

. RUTLANDSHIRE.  * 

Died.  At  Lyndon,  aged  76,  Mrs,  Barker,  wife  of  Thomas  Barker,  Esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

I « * 

Married.  At  Chetirynd , John  Massey,  Esq.  of  Market  Drayton,  to  Mias 
Morris,  of  Parkend. — At  Madcley,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Waller,  curate  of  that 
parish,  to  MKs  Bray. 

Died.  At  Ludhtc , Mrs.  Hall,  relict  of  tire  late  William  Pearce  Hall,  E»q.— * 
At  ll'embridge , aged  lit,  Jdary  Heyward, 

SOMERSETSHIRE.,  . . .... 

• » * * ' • 1 * 

The  Tessclated  pavement*  recently  discovered  nt  Wellovv,  pear  Bath,  are 
three  in  number : one  at  the  Western  extremity,  (:c  feet  in  length  by  15  in 
frreadth,  the  far  greater  part. of  which  is  in  its  original,  perfect  state;  a second, 
towards  the  opposite  end,  3:3  feet  long  by  *JS  broad,  very  much  mutilated  • and 
a long  narrow  strip,  connected  and  niunin/  parallel  with  it,  ;6  feet  in  lciig.h, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth,  in  Uie  h»-he*t  st*;e  of  beauty  and  pr*> 

servalioa. 
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servation.  The  other  floors  are  formed  of  the  common  Roman  square  tile. 
The  patterr.s  of  the  tw  o larger  pavements  appear  to  have  been  rich,  diversified, 
and  tasteful : they  exhibit  a beautiful  variety  of  forms,  involutions,  elegant 
borders,  fascia,  representations  of  beasts  and  birds  regularly  disposed,  and  in-, 
eluded  within  fanciful  borders  of  a good  taste.  Of  the  strip  the  pattern  is  neat 
and  simple,  much  resembling  those  of  our  modern  Scotch  carpets,  or  painted 
nil-cloth.  The  tessera  which  compose  them  are  not  formed,  with  much  aU 
tention  to  the  exactness  of  the  cube,  but  are  irregular  squares  of  diameters, 
from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  inches.  They  present  four  colours  -blue,  red, 
white,  and  purple.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  blue  lias  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westou  was  resorted  to ; for  the  second,  the  common  red  brick  ; for  the 
third,  the  white  lias  by  Newton  Park;  and  materials  for  the  last  were  pro- 
cured from  the  q names  of  red  mountain  lime-stone,  near  the  Hotwells,  Bris- 
tol. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  there  is  a spirit  and  taste  in  the  plan, 
and  a correctness  and  neatness  i i ihe  execution,  W'hich  bespeak  the  better 
age  of  the  Roman  arts,  and  forbids  us  to  place  it  lower  than  the  conclusion  of 
' the  second  century. 

Married.  At  Bath,  Sir  C.  Alston,  Bart,  to  Mrs.  Pigot,  widow  of  the  late 
Col.  Pigot. — The  Rev.  Edwin  Stock,  eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  to 
Miss  Louisa  Droz,  daughter  of  Simon  Droz,  F*q.  of  Portland -place. — At  Stoke 
Courcy , James  t'rugg.  Esq.  to  Mi>s  M.iry  Rawlins,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Rawlins,  Esq. — At  l Valcot  Church,  the  Rev.  Sumner  Smith,  vicar  of  Ashill,  to 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Spry,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Spry,  vicar 
of  St.  Mary  Reddine,  Bristol.  , 

Died.  At  Bath,  aged  86,  Mr.  Josiah  George. — At  Chard,  Thomas  Langdon, 
Rsq. — At  Comberdoum,  aged  76,  Mr.  Birchali,  formerly  an  eminent  upholder 
at  Bath. — At  Kingston , near  Taunton,  John  Brand,  Esq.  late  of  Wookey- 
house,  many  years  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  a deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  couuty  of  Somerset. — At  ftorton  Fitzicurren,  after  a short 
illness,  Thomas  Bampfyld  Tyndall,  Esq.  barrack  master,  at  Taunton,  and  ad- 
jutant of  the  Langport  volunteers. — At  Taunton,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
Johu  Clitsome,  brewer.— At  Yeovil,  John  Hookius,  Esq.  banker.  His  death 
was  occasioned  through  a fall,  in  mounting  his  horse,  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
by  which  he  unfortunately  broke  his  leg,  a mortification  ensuing,  amputation 
was  found  necessary,  which  was  performed  oil  Friday,  but  this  was  ineffectual 
to  preserve  his  life.  , lu  the  character  of  a man  ot'  business,  a Christian,  a 
’ father,  a husband,  and  a friend,  he  shone . with  peculiar  eminence,  his  loss, 
in  each  of  these  relations,  can  be  appreciated  properly  only  by  those  who 
knew  his  real  worth.  His  disinterested  benevolence  and  general  conduct  were 
such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  classes  of  society  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
and  occasion  universal  lamentation  at  the  removal  of  so  good  a man  in  the 
vigor  and  prime  of  nseful  life. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

■ Married.  At  El/ord,  Roderick  0‘Conner,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  barrister  at  law, 
to  Miss  Maria  Bourne. 

Died.  At  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries,  aged  46,  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  Mr. 
David.  Wilson. — At  Ark- halt,  near  Tamworth,  Humphrey  Woodcock,  E«|. 
whose  amiable  disposition  and  sincerity  of  heart  endeared  him  to  his  family, 
friends,  and  acquaintance,  and  will  be  a lasting  monument  to  his  memory. — At 
Birmingham,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Barnes,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  iron- 
founder.— In  Walsull-wurlchouse , aged  104,  Peter  Danks.  His  faculties  were 
. but  little  impaired  till  witliiu  a tew  days  of  his  death. — At  Netccastle-vndcr-line , 
Mrs.  Wilson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries. 
In  her  life  and  conduct  was  exemplified  every  virtue  which  dignifies  the  Chris- 
tian character.  She  was  a sincere  lover  of  and  a liberal  benefactress  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  an  affectionate  relative,  a true  friend  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
nod  a promoter,  as  far  as  providence  had  enabled  her,  of  eveiy  benevolent  in* 
stitution  within  her  sphere  of  action. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.  £t  Lowes  toff,  Joseph  B.  Smyth,  Esq.  of  Spronghton,  to  Mian, 
Rogers,  eldest  daughter  of' the  Rev.  Mr,  Rogers. — At  Ipswich,  Haughton  Spen- 
cer, 
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cer.  Esq.  of  West  Wrating,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Mis*  Amelia  9tnitt,  daughter 
of  Wm.  Strutt,  Esq.* of  Sudbury. — At  Little  IVenham,  Mr.  Geo.  Waller,  of 
Spitai-sqnaro,  London,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Joel  Johuson, 
Esq.  of  Dedham.  » 

Died.  At  Shropham , aged  59,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hunt. — At  ScmpMm'+JtmlL,  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Tennant,  perpetual  curate  of  Highain,  to  which  he  was 
elected  iu  1774. — At  Nacton,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Jacobs*. 

slrrky. 

Married. — At  St.  Mary,  Newington.  George  Shaw,  Esq.  of  the  Custom- 
house, to  Miss  Elizabeth  Niools,  of  Walworth. — At  Canthertoell,  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Esq.  of  Friday -street,  to  Mis*  Blackwell,  of  peckham-rye. — At  C'laptuun, 
Edward  Rogers,  Esq.  banister  at  law,  to  Miss  WoMF,  cidest  daughter  of 
George  Wolff,  Esq.  his  Danish  Majesty’s  consul  in  England.- -At  Lambeth,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  Esq.  captain  of  the  Sovereign,  East  lndiamau,  to  Mis* 
Wallis,  of  Keuuington. 

Died.  At  Richmond , the  Rt.  lion.  Lady  Charlotte  Bishop,  wife  of  Cecil 
Bishop,  Esq.  and  eldest  daughter  of  Marquis  Townshend. — At  Norwood, 
Christopher  Spencer,  Esq.  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  while  crossing  a pad- 
dock, betwixt  his  house,  at  Norwood,  aud  the  turnpike  mad,  he  dropped  down 
and  instantly  expired. — Drowned,  near  Rainey,  Miss  Emily  Headley.  This 
young  lady  was  returning  to  London  in  u boat,  managed  by  an  unskilful  party 
of  four  young  men,  which  was  unavoidably  run  down  by  a cutter,  and  the  side 
of  the  boat  staved.  The  rest  of  the  company,  including  an  elderly  lady,  es- 
caped before  the  boat  sunk ; but  the  deceased,  in  her  alarm,  threw  herself  out 
of  the  boat,  and  her  body  was  not  found  for  above  an  hour.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a man  of  property,  at  Mapledurhani,  Oxon,  and  was  on  a fort- 
nights visit  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Soiithly,  hatter,  Lambeth. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.  At  Arundell , Capt.  Arthur  Morris,  of  the  73d  foot,  brigade  major 
©f  the  inland  district,  to  Miss  Georgina  Frederica  Morris,  only  daughter  of 
Capt.  Charles  Morris,  of  Cliarlotte-street,  Pitzroy- square. — At  Front,  William 
Haldane  Barton,  Esq.  to  Miss  Morgan. — At  Worthing,  Charles  Augustus  Tulk, 
Esq.  of  Russell- square,  to  Mias  Hart,  only  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Hart,  Esq. 
of  Hampstead, 

* Died.  At  New  Shareham , most  deservedly  and  univertally  respected,  Mrs. 
Kilvington,  wife  of  H.  M.  Kilvington,  Esq.  and  sister  of  S.  Kolleston,  Esq.  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office. — At  Souihoter,  aged  73,  Mr.  John  blackmail. 
— A t Brighton,  Mrs.  Hmldlestone,  wife  of  John  Huddlestoue,  E«q,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  company'.— At  Rmgmer,  Henry  Thurloe  Shad  well. 
Esq.  a justice  of  the  peace  for  this  county,  and  captain  of  the  corps  of  volun- 
teer cavalry' called  the  Sussex  guides.- -At  Lewes,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  All  Saints, 
aged  81. — Philadelphia  Polling! on,  of  St.  Michael’s,  aged  91. — Mrs.  Cuel,  of 
fit.  John’s,  aged  81. — Mr.  Edward  Varrall,  aged  61.— Francis  Whitfield,  Esq. 
banker,  aged  hi. 

* WARWICKSHIRE.  * 

Died.  At  Birmingham,  aged  69,  Joseph  Clark,  Esq.  bead  distributor  of 
Stamps  for  the  comities  of  Northampton  aud  Rutland. — Aged  102,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
of  W oodcock-street. — After  being  confined  to  his  bed-room  upwards  of  eleven 
years,  Mr.  Joseph  Hattersley,  aged  82.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  the 
most  celebrated  steel-drawer  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation. — At  Wappm- 
bury,  aged  41,  the  Rev.  John  P.  F.  J.  Plunquette,  fifteen  years  officiating  priest 
to  the  Catholic  congregation  Of  that  place.  He  was  a man  of  a benevolent 
heart,  an  amiable  temper,  and  agreeable  manners.  Though  attached  bv  edu- 
cation and  by  conviction  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  churcb, 
be  admitted  none  of  those  intolerant  principles  which  have  been  with  shameful 
injustice,  and  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  facts,  imputed  to  the  modem  Catho- 
lics, merely  because  such  principles  were  maintained  by  their  ancestors  area 
ago.  He  was  born  of  a good  family,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  received  a 
v learned  education  at  one  of  the  universities  of  hit  native  country,  after  which 
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be  served  for  a short  time  in  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  but  at  length,  agree- 
able to  his  original  destination,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1792.  In  his  early  years  he  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  an  opulent  fortune, 
but  his  hopes  were  annihilated  by  the  memorable  revolution  in  1793.  About 
that  period  he  fled  from  his  native  country,  and  sought  repose,  in  England :soou 
after  his  arrival  iu  this  country  was  appointed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  ClilFo;  d 
to  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  congregation  at.Wappenbury.  Here,  with  a very 
moderate  income,  in  contented  and  tranquil  retirement,  diligently  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  agreeably  amused  iu  his  hours  of  leisure  by  rural 
occupations,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  honoured  by  his  congregation, 
esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. — At  the  Castle, 
Salthill,  the  Hon.  William  Bligh,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  He  had 
been  removed  from  Eton  to  the  above  inn,  for  the  greater  conveniepcy  of  at- 
tendance and  the  accommodation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Darnley,  who 
remained  with  him  till  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  over. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died . At  Brough , on  Saturday  evening,  Mrs.  Browne,  aged  upwards  of  80 ; 
and  on  Sunday  inoi ning,  Mr.  Browne,  her  husband,  also  at  an  advanced  age* 
They  were  both  taken  ill  on  the  same  day  about  a fortnight  before,  ami  died  ■ 
within  twelve  hours  of  each  other,  were  both  laid  out  on  one  bed,  and  buried 
on  Monday  afternoon  iu  the  same  grave. 

WILTSHIRE. 

, ' * 

Died.  At  Salisbury , E.  Hinxman,  Esq.  of  Durnford-house,  an  Alderman  of 

the  corporation,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Wilts. — 
Aged  61,  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Castle-street — At  Alderbury,  aged  54,  Georg* 
Yalden  Fort,  Esq.  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Salisbury,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Wilts. — At  Bradford  Peveial,  aged  47,  Mr.  Henry 
Kell  way. — At  Chippenham,  Samuel  Neale,  Esq. — At  Melks  ham,  aged  80,  John 
Newman,  Esq. — At  South  Bruham-housc,  Mrs.  Whalley,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Whaliey,  of  Mendip-lodge. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

9 

Died.  At  Worcester,  Mr.  R.  M.  Mence,  attorney,  clerk  to  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Lieutenancy  of  that  county. — At  Upton  upon  Secern,  aged  57,  Thos< 
Brockhnrst,  Esq. — At  Great  Malvern,  Shuck brugh  Apsley  Apreece,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thom  . s Apreece,  Bart,  of  Wahbingley. — At  Hallow , aged  60,  Mr. 
John  Hall,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  He  was  a gentle- 
man of  distinguished  abilities  in  bis  profession,  and  is  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
family  and  numerous  friends. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Hutton  Bushell,  Richard  Fountaine  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Melton, 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  to  Miss  Sophia  Osbaldiston,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Osbaldiston,  Esq. — At  Conisbro’,  York,  Henry  Campion,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Win.  Campion,  Esq.  of  Leaves,  to  Mi.vs*Frdnces  B atkins,  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Watkins,  Prebendary  of  York. — At  Guisbro’,  John  H orison. 
Esq.  to  Miss  Susanna  Williamson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  . L.  Wil- 
liamson.— At  Pately  Bridge , Matthew  Hanley,  Esq.  of  Maunby,  to  Miss  Hawk- 
ridge,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawkridgc,  surgeon. 

Died.  At  York,  Mr.  George  Cattle,  jeweller,  one  of  the  common  council- 
men  of  Bootham  ward. — Mr.  Dehnis  Peacock.  He  had  been  upwards  oftwenty 
years  a common  councilman  of  Monk  ward. — At  Bradford , aged  94,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Holdgate,  who  had  been  tweuty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Indepcndant 
congregation  of  that  town. — Aged  83,  Mr.  George  Naylor. — At  Bern  try,  aged 
50,  Mrs.  Handley,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Handley,  Esq.  of  Renton,  Derby- 
shire— At  Doncaster,  aged  46,  the  Rev.  John  Ramsdcn,  rector  of  Crofion  and 
Vicar  of  Arkrey,  both  m this  county. — Samuel  Platt,  Esq,  of  Manchester. — 
Aged  81,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  vicar  of  Coliingham. — Edward  Miller,  Mu*. 
D.  well  known  in  the  mnsical  world  as  a man  of  genius  and  integrity.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  profession  in  the  North  of  England,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  survivors  who  performed  in  the  Oratorios  of  Handel  nnder  t e persons! 
direction  of  that  iiuuiortnl  composer.  Besides  an  History  of  the  Town  and 
* Vol.  II,  4 B Neighbourhood 
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Neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  Dr.  M.  was  the  author  of  several  musical  pro- 
ductions of  reputation,  particularly  of  “Elements  of  Thorough  Bass  am!  Com- 
position,” a treatise  in  which  science,  simplicity,  and  practice  are  happily  united, 
forming  altogether  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  His  Psalms  of  David  for  the 
church  of  England  were  patronized  by  his  Majesty  and  the  clergy,  and  went 
forth  with  a list  of  subscribers  only  inferior  to  Pope’s  Homer.  Other  works, 
composed  expressly  for  the  dissenters,  promise  to  become  the  standard  of  sing- 
ing in  their  respective  societies.  The  poetry  of  Watts  and  Wesley  have  re- 
ceived fresh  charms  from  a style  at  once  simple  and  expressive,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  capability  of  public  congregations.  After  a long  life,  actively 
i spent  in  the  hurry  and  dissipation  of  general  society,  he  gradually  retired  with- 
in the  circle  of  a few  religious  friends,  in  whose  company  he  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  organist  of 
Doncaster  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  Brailsford,  late  of  his  Majesty’s  Chapel 
Royal,  has  been  elected  organist  of  Doncaster  in  his  room. — At  Halifax , Mr. 
Thomas  Priestley,  inspector  of  the  woollen  manufactures.  The  death  of  this 
gentleman  was  occasioned  by  his  being  precipitated  into  a well  nearly  sixty 
teet  deep,  which  by  an  act  of  unpardonable  negligence  had  been  left  uncovered. 

— At  Haliwcll,  near  Bolton,  aged  70,  Peter  Ainsworth,  Esq.  a gentleman  uni- 
versally and  deservedly  esteemed.  By  his  death  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
community  will  experience  an  irreparable  loss. — At  Hull , aged  40,  Mrs.  Anne  , 
Sherwood,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Sherwood,  builder. — Aged  72,  Mr.  Thomas 
Watsou. — Aged  52,  Mr.  James  Pickard,  ship-owner.— At  Kilvington , near 
Thirsk,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Francis  Henson,  B.  D.  thirty-one  years  rector  of  that 
place,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Sklney-college,  Cambridge.  A gentleman  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  Manvington , near  Bradford,  aged  90,  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderton. — At  Tickhill,  Mrs.  Bowser,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
afflicted  with  the  dropsy.  She  had  been  tapped  100  times,  when,  at  each  ope- 
ration, upwards  of  live  gallons  of  water  were  taken  from  her,  making  in  the 
whole  the  astonishing  quantity  of  more  than  500  gallons. — At  Pollington  near 
Snaith , aged  80,  Jonn  Fretwell,  Esq.  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a great  friend  to  the  poor,  by  whom  his  loss  w ill  be  severely  felt. 

— At  Whitby,  aged  70,  Mr.  John  Calvert. — At  Scarbro',  Sir  Wharton  A incotts, 
Bart,  of  Kettlethorpe  park,  Lincolnshire.  He  had  represented  flic  borough  of 
Retford  in  three  parliaments.  The  extensive  estates  of  this  ancient  family  de- 
scend to  his  daughter,  J^ady  Ingelby  (who  takes  the  name  of  Amcotts)  and  he  is 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  iiis  grandson,  Wiu.  Ingelby,  M,  P.  for  Retford,  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Ingelby,  of  Ripley  park,  in  this  county. 

WALES. 

Ttfarrifd.  At  Carmarthen,  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  London,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Llewellyn. — At  Harbrandson , William  K.  Sayers,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ann  Gibbs,  of 
Southook. — At  lulanvihangel  Penbedic,  Mr.  George  Kirtley,  of  Manchester, 
merchant,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Has  sail,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hassall,  Esq.  of 
Kilrliue,  Pembrokeshire. — At  Manddensanct,  Mr.  John  Mackinne.y,  of  White- 
haven, merchant,  to  Miss  Frances  Emma  Jones,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Herbert  Joues,  Esq.  of  Llynan,  Anglcsea. 

Died . At  Carmarthen,  aged  76,  Miss  Havard — -At  Abergavenny,  Mr.  Richard 
TJoyd,  merchant,  of  Haverfordwest. — At  lllane-Icor , near  Caerfilly,  aged  83, 
the  Rev.  Lewis  James,  upwards  of  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church, 
at  Cavau-Hengoed,  Glamorganshire. — At  Uighmead,  Mrs.  Evans,  relict  of  the 
late  Herbert  Evans,  Esq.  By  her  death  the  poor  have  lost  a benefactress,  the 
ignorant  a guide,  the  sick  and  weak  a support,  and  her  family  a blessing.  Her 
illness,  which  was  Ion;;,  she  bore  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  Being,  in  whom  she  ever  trusted,  and  by  whose  strength  she  was 
enabled  to  become  the  comfort  and  example  of  her  surrounding  friends. — At 
Mount  Pleasant,  Swansea,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Swallow,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Swallow, 
British  Consul,  resident  in  Russia  during  the  reigns  of  Peter  III.  and  Empress. 
Catherine. — At  Wrexham,  Thomas  Oliver  V assail,  Esq.  third  son  of  the  lat« 
John  V assail,  Esq.  of  Bath. 

SCOTLAND. 

A « rand  organ  lately  erected  in  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Glasgow,  was  opened 
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on  Sunday  the  6th  of  September,  being  the  first  instance,  of  the  admission  of  in- 
strumental music  into  public  worship  in  any  Presbyterian  church,  in  litis  king- 
dom ; but  the  Presbytery  conceiving  this  to  be  contrary  to  the  statute  laws  of 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  canons  of  the  church,  have  put  a stop  to  its  farther 
use,  until  the  opinion  of  the  General  Asset i bly  is  known. 

Man  ied.  At  Edinburgh , John  Bum,  Esq.  of  Caldoch,  to  Miss  Cockbtirn, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Fockburn,  of  the  marines. — John  Ferguson,  Esq. 
of  Stronvar,  to  Mbs  Anne  Geddcs,  daughter  of  Robert  Geddas,  Esq.  of 
Cupar,  in  Fife. — At  Ballaeheon,  John  Shearer,  Esq.  Surveyor  General  ot  the 
General  Post-office,  to  Miss  Isabella  M4Pherson,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  John  McPherson,  of  Bailacheon. — At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  William 
Fraser,  of  Boleskine,  to  Miss  Robina  Muir  M‘Bravne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Donald  M‘ Bray  no,  Eia.— At  Sdmur , the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  kite  chaplain 
to  the  Garrison  of  Gibraltar,  to  Miss  Jane  Maxwell  Russell,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Russell,  I'sq.  of  Banff — At  Sprinkell , Captain  Charles  Johnston,  of 
the  Scots  Royal  Regiment,  to  Miss  Isabella  Maxwell. 

/“  Died . At  Edinburgh,  aged  77 , Dowager  Lady  Stuart,  of  Allanbank.— - 
William  Scott,  Esq.  of  Ashicbum, — Aged  70,  William  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  Camp- 
beltown, formerly  of  Aberdeen. — Lady  Louisa  Orde. — At  Aberdeen,  aged  78, 
Mrs.  limes,  rdict  of  Alexander  limes,  Esq.  late  commissary  clerk. — At 
• Cairine-bank , Mrs.  Helen  Robertson,  wife  of  Archibald  Buchanan,  Esq, — 
At  Dumfries,  William  Copland,  E«q.  surgeon. — At  Fordun , aged  74,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Leslie,  minister  of  that  parish. — At  Glasgow,  Mr.  James  Coats, 
merchant.  He  has  bequeathed  1001.  to  Lennox’s  school ; 5<)l.  to  Millar’s 
school,  and  Sol.  to  the- General  Sessions. — A t Greenock,  aged  89,  Mr.  James 
Ewing,  merchant. — At  Inverness,  John  Forbes,  Esq, — At  Kingston,  near 
Forfar,  aged  K)7,  John  Maxwell.  He  retained  his  senses  to  tire  last,  and  only 
a few  hours  before  he  died  gave  directions  as  to  his  funeral.  He  had  been  four 
times  married,  and  previous  to  his  death  requested  that  he  might  be  buried  at 
Mains  of  Strathmartme,  beside  his  first  wife. — At  Kenross,  aged  87,  Mrs.  W. 
Stark,  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  Stark,  minister  of  that  parish. — At  Lanark , 
agc.l  88,  James  Wilson,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Kiruhen.  He  had 
spent  a life  of  indefatigable  exertion,  and  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
first  pedestrian  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  For  upwards  of  sixty  years  he  had 
officiated  as  a guide  to  those  strangers,  whose  curiosity  led  them  to  visit  the 
Falls  of  the  Clyde.  He  affords  a strong  instance  that  longevity,  is  not  always 
the  effect  of  temperance,  for  Kinchen  drank  freely  all  his  life.  For  many 
years  before  his  de  th  he  regularly  drank  at  least  a pint  and  a half  of  whiskey, 
or  other  ardent  spirit  every  day.  He  has  left  a son  inheriting  all  the  qualities 
of  his  father,  and  equally  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  public. — At  Nairn , 
Alexander  Hay,  Esq.  a Captain  in  the  Naim  volunteers,  and  one  of  the 
Deputy  Lieutenants  for  that  county. — At  Newmilnes,  aged  87,  Mr.  Robert 
Murdoch,  who  had  taught  the  school  of  that  parish  for  forty -six  years. — At 
Paisley , Mrs.  Margaret  Storric,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  town- 
clerk  of  that  burgh. — At  Peebles,  aged  74,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
ministry,  the  Rev.  William  Dalgliesh,  minister  of  that  parish.  By  his  death 
his  flock  has  been  deprived  of  a faithful  and  much  esteemed  pastor,  and  the 
church  of  one  of  its  most  estimable  ornaments. — At  Pettencrief , William 
Hunt,  Esq. — At  Strathblane,  Robert  Brisbane,  Esq.  of  Milton. — At  Sterling, 
Thomas  Gilfillan,  Esq.  late  a captain  in  the  7 1st  regiment. — At  Hamlmrgh, 
Mr.  George  Walker,  son  of  Mr.  G.  Walker,  session  clerk  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  one  of  a number  of  our  countrymen,  who  on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  with  Denmark,  were  put  under  arrest  by  tliat  Government.  The 
Senate  of  Hamburgh,  however,  claimed  him  as  a citizen,  and  procured  his 
release,  but  uot  in  time  to  snatch  him  from  that  untimely  late  which  this  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  accompanied  with  a lingering  disease  had  prepared 
for  him. 

IRELAND* 

At  the  celebrated  Sheep  Fair,  at  Ballinasloc,  there  was  an  evident  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  sheep  exposed  for  sale.  The  prices  were  rather 
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higher,  and  the  demand  much  quicker  than  last  year.  The  number  of  sheep 
sold  amounted  to  70,611. — The  meeting  of  ,the  Farming  Society  was  both  nu- 
merous and  respectable. — The  exhibition  of  live  stock  tor  premiums  very  iu- 
teresting.  We  observe  among  the  competitors  the  names  of  several  eminent 
breeders,  viz,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Lord  Ashtown,  Lord  Clonbrock,  Sir 
T.  C».  Newcomen,  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Doyne,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Scully,  Mr.  Going,  &c.  &c. 

Married.  At  Dublin,  William  John  Tucker,  of  Petersville,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Esq.  to  Miss  Wilson,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Janies  Wilson,  Esq. 
of  Parson’s-tow’n. — Cornelius  Hone,  Esq.  of  Summer-hill,  to  Mrs.  Connolly, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Connolly,  of  York-street. — At  Ballycastle,  the  Hon. 
James  Butler,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  to  Miss  Grace  Louisa  Staples, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Staples,  of  Lissau. — At  Castle  Forbes,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ranclifte,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Mary  Forbes,  eldest  daughter  ol 
.the  Earl  of  Granard. — At  Church-hill , Kerry,  Jonathan  Davis,  Esq.  of  Cork,  to 
Miss  Benson,  daughter  of  the  late  D.  Benson,  of  Tralee,  Esq. — At  Cork , 
Parker  Roche,  Esq.  of  Bandon,  to  Miss  Browne,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Browne,  Esq.  of  Castle-View. — At  Kilkenny , George  J.  Murphy, 
Esq.  of  Dublin,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Loughnan,  youngest  daughter  of  Connel 
Loughnan,  Esq.  banker — Lieutenant  Colonel  Caulfield,  of  Curraghmore, 
Roscommon,  to  Miss  Baker.  —At  Killarney,  James  Magill  of  Tralee,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Julia  Lawler,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  Lawler,  Esq.  M.  D.  of  Killarney. 
— At  Mallow,  Abraham  Orpin,  Esq.  M.  D.  to  Mrs.  Smithwick,  relict  of  the 
late  Michael  Smithwick,  Esq.  of  Mount  Catherine,  Limerick. — At  Mount 
JLeader,  John  Rye  Coppenger,  of  Carhie,  Esq.  to  Miss  Amelia  Leader,  third 
daughter  of  William  Leader,  Esq, 

Died.  At  Drogheda,  William  Gibbon,  Esq.  M.  D.  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
that  borough. — At  Foxhall , Tiperary , aged  #0,  William  Anderson,  Esq. — At 
KUioman,  Galway,  Mrs.  Blake,  relict  of  the  late  Walter  Blake,  of  Bally- 
gliman,  Esq.  a lady,  whose  amiable  manners  and  benevolent  mind,  endeared 
her  to  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  by  whom  she  is  sincerely  regretted. — 
Mr.  ami  Mrs  Greaves,  of  Capel-street,  Dublin,  fancy  flower  makers,  on  re- 
turning to  their  lodgings  in  Irishtown,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  fell 
into  one  of  the  docks  and  were  both  drowned.  They  were  found  next  morn- 
ing, alter  the  dock  had  been  emptied,  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms.  Mrs. 
Greaves  had  scarcely  attained  her  25th  year,  her  husband  is  not  30. — At 
LeursUp,  Mrs.  Ferral,  wife  of  John  Ferral,  Esq.  of  Bloomfield,  Roscommon. — 

At  Lisburn,  aged  47,  Mrs.  Craig,  wife  of  the  Rev. Craig,  minister  of  the 

Presbyterian  congregation  ; being  taken  ill  during  divine  sesrvice,  she  retired 
to  a neighbouring  house  wrhere  she  expired  in  less  than  two  hours — At  Sum - 
merhill , near  Limerick,  Major  Charles  Smith,  paymaster  of  the  Limerick 
City  Militia. — At  Belfast,  aged  123,  a poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Johnston. 
Her  brother  who  is  still  alive,  is  100,  and  his  wife  is  the  same  age. 


' FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 

Married.  At  St.  Christopher the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cranstown,  to  Miss 
M‘Namara,  eldest  daughter  of  John  M'Namara,  Esq.  of  that  island. 

Died.'  At  Verdun,  in  France,  after  an  illness  of  three  days,  the  Hon.  Coulson 
Wallop,  youngest  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  and  formerly  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Andover.— At  Senigaglia,  aged  83,  Cardinal 
Onorato.  There  are  now  fourteen  Cardinals’  stalls  vacant.— At  Alexandria 
about  the  24th  of  July  last,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health,  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Thomas  Hamilton,  of  the  78th  Highland  regiment.  He  fought  with 
that  distinguished  corps  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  on  the  plains  of  Egypt ; he 
was  an  honour  to  his  name  and  family,  and  in  him  his  King  and  country  lost  an 
active  and  zealous  officer.— At  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  18th  Aug.  O.S.  Matthew 
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Guthrie,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  and  F.  S.A.  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  physician  to 
the  first  and  second  Imperial  corps  of  Noble  Cadets  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
Counsellor  of  State  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*. — 
Off  Port  Antonio,  on  his  passage  home  in  the  last  Jamaica  Heet,  William  Angus, 

•>  Esq;  of  Montego  Bay,  son  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Alexander  Angus,  bookseller 
in  Aberdeen. — At  the  Government-house,  Antigua,  Lord  Lavington.  The 
many  valuable  endowments  possessed  by  this  amiable  nobleman,  his  uncom- 
mon talents  for  public  business,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  it,  his  affability,  politeness,  and  elegance  of  manners  to  those  who 
accosted  him,  endeared  him,  while  living,  to  all  ranks  of  people,  and  can 
not  fail  to  cause  his  memory  to  be  long  and  warmly  cherished.  Lord 
Lavington’s  great  abilities  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life,  on  his  first  re- 
turn from  England  to  St.  Christopher’s,  were  immediately  discovered  and  duly 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  who  took  the  earliest  public  opportunity 
of  testifying  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  him  by  sending  him  as  a re* 
presentative  for  one  of  the  parishes  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  that  island. 
And  so  great  was  the  influence  he  had  acquired  from  the  avowed  superiority  of 
his  talents  and  knowledge,  tkat  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  he  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  by  his  conduct  in  that  distinguished  situation,  fully  justified 
the  choice  that  had  been  made.  It  was  said  at  the  time  this  event  took  place, 
that  his  Lordship  was  not  legally  qualified  from  his  state  of  minority  to  take  his 
seat  as  a member  of  the  Assembly,  and  consequently  could  not  assume  the 
duties  of  the  chair.  This  might  have  been,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  House 
knew  it  to  be  true,  bnt  the  acquisition  it  had  made  was  too  great  to  be  hazarded 
upon  the  result  of  a motion,  and  the  question  was  never  agitated. — His  Lord- 
v ship,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  was  introduced  in  the  highest  circles,  and  his  ac- 
complishments made  his  society  universally  acceptable. — After  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  on  the  general  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  1768,  his  Lord- 
ship  became  the  representative  for  the  borough  of  Shaftsbury,  and  served  in 
the  successive  Parliaments  of  1774  and  1780,  for  Camclford  and  Plympton.  In 
1772  his  Lordship  received  the  honour  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  died  the 
senior  Knight  of  the  order.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  and 
Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  continued  in  that  station  until 
1775,  when  his  Lordship  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  in  which  department  he  remained  during  the  existence 
of  it.  In  October  1795,  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  created  Baron  Lavington,  which  title,  in  couse<juenc« 
of  his  Lordship’s  dying  without  heirs,  is  no\v  extinct.  In  1795  his  Lordshq>  was 
again  elected  a Member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wood- 
stock;  and  in  1801  was  again  appointed  Capt.  General  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  sworn  a Member  of  his  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council ; and  on 
Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  August,  1807,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  Government-house  in  Antigua,  his  Lordship  departed  this  life, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Lavington  married  Mademoiselle  Francoise 
Lambertine,  Baroness  de  Kolbel,  of  a noble  Saxon  family,  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick Maximilian  Baron dc  Kolbel,  a General  in  the  Imperial  service;  a lady 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  beauties  of  her  person,  and  universally  admired 
by  all  who  enjoy  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance,  for  her  uncom- 
mon affability,  suavity  of  temper,  elegant  manners  and  accomplishments. 

At  Sunderland , Massachusetts,  July  19, 1807,  a son  of  Mr.  John  Rowe,  awor- 
thy  and  promising  young  man,  aged  19  years,  in  the  prime  of  life,  much  respect- 
ed and  universally  lamented.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  here  faith- 
fully stated.  Six  weeks  before  hi*  death,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  was  attacked  in  the  street  by  a mad  dog.  The  young 
man  defended  himself  with  his  hands  as  long  as  he  could ; but,  unhappily,  in  the 
contest,  the  dog  wounded  him  in  two  of  his  lingers.  He  immediately  entered 
his  lodgings,  washed  his  wounds,  squeezing,  rubbing,  and  cleansing  them  to  the 
bottom,  in  the  most  careful  manner  he  could,  applying  salt  and  vinegar,  or 
spirits.  E »rly  the  next  morning,  he  advised  with  Dr.  Wells,  of  Montague : he  » 
prescribed  for  him,  and  wrote  to  me  his  mode  of  practice,  wishing  me  to  attend 
upon  him.  Hi*  directions  were  ntrictly  attended  tq.  The  Mercurial  Uugt.  was 
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applied,  but  no  ptyalism  succeeded  ; the  quantity  of  Ungt.  was  increased,  and 
persisted  in  for  about  live  weeks,  but  no  salivation  ensued,  only  his  gums  and 
mouth  were  a little  sore,  and  a bad  taste  in  his  mouth.  It  uras  then  concluded, 
that  although  there  was  no  ptyalism,  the  mercury  must  have  destroyed  the  poi- 
son, and  friction  was  omitted.  He  then  complained  of  a pain  in  the  shoulder  of 
the  wounded  side,  the  wounds  having  been  perfectly  healed  for  some.time,  w hich 
pains  were  attributed  to  taking  cold,  making  a partial  rheipnatism.  Applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  pained  part,  the  pain  abated  and  left  him.  He  then, 
two  days  before  his  death,  complained  of  a numbness  in  the  same  arm,  w hich 
increased,  until  it  was  almost  useless,  before  his  death.  Two  days  before  his 
death,  the  air  affected  him  very  sensibly,  increasing  to  that  degree,  that  ha  could 
not  bear  any  persons  approach  without  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness,  and  even 
a person  breathing  with  his  face  towards  him,  greatly  affected  him  ; taking  no- 
thing into  his  mouth  without  a kind  of  shiver,  as  if  from  the  sense  of  cold  air. 
In  this  manner  he  expressed  his  feeling,  and  thus  it  appeared  to  the  bye-stand- 
ers.  His  mind  was  much  agitated  through  fear  of  canine  madness,  and  he  often 
spoke  as  if  in  a temporary  derangement,  but  would  answer  correctly  to  any 
question  proposed.  He  could  see  water,  and  swallow  it  as  easily  as  more  solid 
substances,  and  said,  the  sight  of  water,  or  of  luminous  or  transparent  objects, 
was  not  offensive;  but  ia  his  last  hours  his  expressions  were,  that  his  blood  was 
in  a foam,  and  lus  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  balls  of fire.  The  night  on  which  he 
died,  the  symptoms  were  like  a true  phrenzy ; exertiug  himself  to  the  utmost, 
sometimes  would  lie  propose  wrestling  with  his  attendants,  sometimes  would 
wa>nthcm  of  their  danger,  for  perhaps  he  should  bite  them;  but  after  this,  de- 
ranged to  the  last,  he  would  swallow  water,  and  never  refused.  Thus  ended 
the  scene,  and  he  died  miserably  He  complained  of  no  paiu  in  his  wounds,  no 
swelling  appeared,  and  they  were  perfectly  smooth ; no  wandering  pains,  ex- 
cept the  shoulder,  no  unquiet  troubled  sleep,  or  frightful  dreams;  no  convul- 
sions, orsubsultus  of  the  tendons;  no  trembling  at  the  sight  of  liquors  or  pellu- 
cid things,  no  spasms  or  vomitiug,  no  frothing  at  the  mouth,  no  efforts  to  spit  at 
the  bye-standers,  or  to  bite  them,  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  or  guashing  of  the 
teeth,  or  inclination  to  do  mischief. 


Retrospect  op  Public  Affairs. 

THE  past  month  has  bceu  distinguished  by  no  new  events  of  consequence, 
and  has  chiefly  been  employed  in  the  winding  up  of  former  transactions,  and 
in  the  preludes  to  future  operations. 

The  aggression  on  Copenhagen  has,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  imprinted 
a deep  sense  of  resentment  against  the  British  nation  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
Danes,  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  fade,  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
discipline  kept  up  by  the  English  General  is  exemplary,  and  the  injury  inflicted, 
as  littlo  as  is  compatible  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  Prince 
Regent  of  Denmark  has  refused  to  rarity  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  and 
has  issued  orders  for  the  detention  of  all  British  subjects  and  property  in  the 
Danish  dominions,  and  granted  letters  of  marque  for  cruizers  against  the  Eng- 
lish shipping.  What  is  a more  important  step,  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  a treaty  offensive  and  defensive  is  said  to  havfe  been  con- 
cluded between  the  two  nations.  The  French  are  collecting  in  great  force 
upon  the  borders  of  Holstein,  and  may  shortly  be  expected  to  enter  Denmark. 
In  the  mean  time  great  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  English  naval  com- 
manders at  Copenhagen  in  fitting  out  the  captured  men  of  war  and  em- 
barking the  stores  of  the  dock-yard  and  arsenals  for  conveyance  to  England. 
A division  of  these  is  arrived  iu  Yarmouth  Roads.  Whether  any  British  troops 
will  remain  in  the  island  of  Zeeland  seems  yet  uncertain.  A small  force  would 
evidently  be  inadequate  to  resist  the  efforts  that  may  be  expected  from  the 
Danes,  assisted  by  the  French,  and  a great  one  will  scarcely  be  hazarded  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  intentions  of  Russia  with  respect  to  England  appear  to  be.  very  dubious. 
It  is  certain  that  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  was  regarded  in  a heinous  light  by 
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tbc  court  of  Russia,  and  that  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  securing 
Croustadt  from  any  similar  attempt.  The  Fngl’sh  interest  seems  to  have  sine* 
declined  at  that  court,  and  not  long  ago  such  apprehensions  prevailed  of  an  em- 
bargo being  about  to  be  laid  on  British  ships  in  the  Russian  ports,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Consul-general  advised  several  captains  to  hasten  their  departure.  The 
last  accounts,  however,  state  that  the  alarm  had  subsided,  and  that  several  ves- 
sels which  had  stopt  at  the  Sound  proceeded  on  their  voyages  to  the  Russian 
harbours.  Meantime  the  condition  of  foreign  merchants  in  Russia,  especially 
the  English,  will  be  materially  affected  by  an  ukase  issued  by  the  Emperor  re- 
lative to  the  admission  and  departure  of  foreigners  in  his  territories,  which  lays 
them  under  several  very  troublesome  restrictions,  and  is  evidently  calculated  to* 
throw  commerce  more  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  a secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  that 
Louis  Will,  (as  he  is  termed  by  those  still  attached  to  the  Bourbon  succes- 
sion) left  the  Russian  territories  for  Sweden,  where  he  was  received  with  royal 
honours.  It  is  said  that  his  final  retreat  is  to  be  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  is 
embarked  on  board  a Swedish  frigate  for  the  voyage  hither. 

King  Ferdinand  with  his  family  has  either  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  the  island 
of  Sicily,  which  he  considers  as  no  longer  a secure  abode.  An  English  man  of ' 
war  is  to  convey  him,  but  to  what  place  of  refuge  Is  not  yet  known.  • 

The  French  Emperor  perseveres  in  his  plan  of  excluding  the  English  from  all 
communication  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  Since  Cattaro  has  been  given 
up  to  the  French,  it  is  said  that  their  troops  have  occupied  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  English  merchandize,  and  that  with  the  same  view 
they  have  taken  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  other  ports  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal states. 

A more  important  measure  connected  with  the  same  system  of  policy  is  the 
intended  occupation  of  Portugal.  A large  French  force  has  been  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  through  Spain,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spaniards,  entering  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  certainly  can  make  no 
resistance  to  such  an  attempt.  Very  different  reports  have  been  published  of 
the  progress  of  this  enterprize,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  known  that  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  have  withdrawn  from  Lisbon,  and  that  ail  is  alarm  and 
confusion  in  that  capital.  The  English  mo  chants  in  particular,  there  and  at 
Oporto,  are  taking  up  all  the  shipping  they  can  procure  for  the  conveyance  of 
themselves  and  their  property  to  a place  of  safety.  The  royal  family  appear 
seriously  to  have  entertained  the  project  of' quitting  the  country  and  removing 
their  court  to  Brazil ; but  whetiier  they  will  put  it  in  execution,  or  enter  into 
some  accommodation  with  the  hostile  powers,  is  yet  uncertain. 

The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America  is  still  unsettled.  A court 
martial  at  Halifax  upon  one  of  the  deserters  taken  on  board  the  American  fri- 
gate Chesapeak,  fully  ascertained  the  fact  of  his  entering  the  British  navy  as 
an  Englishman,  and  serving  on  hoard  different  ships ; and  as  he  was  proved  to 
have  been  particularly  contumacious  to  the  officers  after  his  desertion,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed.  This  just  assertion  of  right  has,  however, 
been  followed  by  a step  to  prevent  future  occurrences  of  the  kind  that  occa- 
sioned the  unfortunate  quarrel.  A proclamation  was  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  on  Oct.  17th,  for  recalling  and  prohibiting  sailors  from  serving  foreign 
princes  and  states.  In  this  piece,  the  right  of  searching  national  ships  for  Bri- 
tish seamen  is  renounced,  but  that  of  seizing  them,  and  taking  them  from  mer- 
chantmen, is  retained.  That  an  alarm,  however,  exists  respecting  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  between  America  and  some  other  power,  appears  from  a dispatch 
sent  a short  time  since  from  the  American  minister  at  Paris  to  the  consuls  of 
liis  nation  residing  in  France  and  Holland,  requesting  them  to  apprize  all  the 
American  captains  in  the  ports  of  those  countries  that  il  would  be  advisable  for 
them  to  hasten  their  departure  with  all  expedition. 

Ou  the  first  of  September  Colonel  Burr’s  trial  was  concluded  by  a verdict 
which  acquitted  him  of  the  crime  of  treason.  The  proceedings  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  a melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  party  rancour  prevails  in 
the  United  Slates. 

At  home  the  utmost  tranquillity  obtains,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  that 
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seems  thickening  on  all  sides,  presenting  no  prospect  but  that  of  interminable 
war.  And  though  the  public  appear  to  conhde  in  no  plan  for  carrying  it  on 
with  success,  the  word  peace  is  equally  banished  from  the  language  of  all  parties* 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

✓ 

THE  public  attention,  during  the  last  month,  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
our  differences  with  America,  and  an  apprehended  rupture  with  Russia. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  a report  was  generally  credited,  that  an  embargo  on 
British  shipping  at  Cronstadt  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  28th  Septem- 
ber, but  subsequent  advice  has  happily  brought  a contradiction  of  this  un- 
pleasant  * umour. 

With  regard  to  America,  although  we  cannot  confirm  in  their  full  extent  the 
assurances  of  speedy  adjustment  circulated  througii  the  City  ten  days  ago, 
we  look  forward  to  this  result  with  confident  expectation,  because  the  state 
of  Britain  and  America  affords  of  itself  the  means  of  remedying  their  mutual 
grievances.  We  should  never  forget  that  our  conduct  to  America  should  be 
influenced  by  very  ditferent  considerations  from  those  which  guide  our  conduct 
towards  France.  France  is  our  hereditary  enemy,  aud  it  becomes  us  to  watch 
with  a jealous  vigilance  every  attempt  she  may  make  to  encroach  on  our 
right.  But  America  stauds  to  us  in  a light  at  once  more  humble  and  more  use- 
ful— that  of  a great  customer  for  our  manufactures.  She  knows  her  incapacity 
to  dispute  with  us  the  palm  of  national  honor  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  she 
confines  herself  to  the  safer  competition  of  trade.  Like  the  Dutch,  a century 
ago,  she  is  the  carrier  of  half  the  world  ; but  her  naval  forces  are  far  inferior  to 
what  those  of  Holland  were  at  that  time.  Holland  lies  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope: she  possessed  considerable  colonics  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  extensive 
domain  in  the  Bast.  Her  territories  at  home  were  compact  and  defended 
by  the  strongest  barrier  in  Europe.  She  was  therefore  much  more  justly  an 
object  of  jealousy  to'the  English  than  America  can  now  be.  America  trades 
with  every  part  of  the  world  ; but  the  riches  which  she  acquires  are  not  accu- 
mulated iu  her  own  bo$om.  On  the  contrary,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
riches  find  their  way  to  this  country  for  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures. 
Her  gains  therefore  are  most  truly  our  gains : — to  aid  and  promote  her  com- 
merce during  war  would  in  fact  be  good  policy  on  our  part;  but  without  carry- 
ing our  generosity  to  a point,  which  to  many  would  appear  romantic,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  United  States 
during  war,  is  the  most  mistaken  course  which  Great  Britain  could  pursue. 
It  would  be  different,  could  we  substitute  our  owm  ships  for  hers ; but  as  that 
is  impossible,  our  business  is  to  let  her  shipping  go  where  mu's  cannot ; assured 
that  the  profits  of  her  trade  with  France,  with  Spain,  with  Italy,  will  in  the 
course  of  the  twelvemonth  be  chiefly  deposited  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  16th  October,  relinquishing  the  claim  lately  set 
forth  of  searching  by  force  neutral  ships  of  war,  has  been  much  blamed  by  the 
well-wishers  of  Administration.  Now  so  far  from  joining  in  this  disapproba- 
tion, there  has  been  of  late  years  no  public  measure  of  which  we  more  cor- 
dially approve.  We  are  pretty  tenacious  of  our  maritime  rights;  but  neither 
we  nor  any  other  country  have  in  former  ages  asserted  the  maintenance  of  this 
privilege.  Can  we  seriously  say  that  it  is  now  necessary,  when  we  have  iu  our 
royal  navy  no  less  than  130,000  seamen : when  in  our  mercantile  navy  we  have 
as  many,  and  when  even  in  the  score  of  number,  much  more  of  quality,  we  are 
superior  to  all  the  world  together. 

The  Sugar  Market  continues  in  the  same  melancholy  state:  The  planters  and 
mercliants  are  already  far  advanced  in  the  path  to  ruin,  aud  another  twelve- 
month  of  such  times  will  render  their  situation  incurable ; the  principal  cause 
of  all  this  mischief  is  not  the  prohibitory  system  of  Bonaparte,  but  our  own 
excessive  jealousy  of  our  colonial  monopoly.  Monopoly  is  a very  good  thing 
when  the  consumption  is  equal  to  the  produce,  but  a very  disadvantageous 
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thing  when  the  produce  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  consumption.  Wc  must 
forsooth  carry  off  the  whole  ‘270,000  hogsheads  of  Sugar  produced  by  our  plan- 
tations, although  vve  consume  only  1.50,000.  Now,  would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  try  to  gain  the  American  market,  and  get  rid  in  this  manner  of  40 
or  50,000  hogsheads  of  our  surplus? 

This  is  the  season  when  the  outward  bound  convoys  begin  to  take  their 
departure  for  the  West  Indies.  As  usual  the  out-ports  have  got  the  start  of 
the  London  shipping. 

In  confirmation  of  the  pacific  appearances  with  Russia,  we  have  observed 
with  satisfaction,  that  some  ships  lately  sailed  for  the  Baltic. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  we  shall  be  excluded  during  the  rest 
of  the  war  from  the  Portuguese  harbours.  This  will  be  a heavy  loss  to  us,  and 
a cruel  hardship  on  our  faithful  ally.  The  Portuguese  government  endeavours 
by  every  possible  means  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  this  measure  by  lenity  in 
the  mode  of  its  execution. 


\>0th  Oct.  1807. 

CURRENT  PRICES  of  MERCHANDIZE. 


American  Pot-ash 

Logwood  Chips  . ton. 

12l.0s.0d  to  i 31 0« . Od . 

per  cwt ,21  lOsOd.to 

31.6s.0d. 

Madder,  Dutch  crop  cwt  4 

5 

0 

— 

5 

5 

• 

Ditto  Pearl  . . 2 

14 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Mahogany ft. 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Barilla  .....  2 

5 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Oak  Plank,  Dantz.  Last  11 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Brandy,  Coniac  gal.  1 

1 

0 

— 

1 

2 

0 

Ditto  American 

none 

Ditto  Spanish  . 0 lg 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Oil,  Lucca  25  gal.  iar 

16 

0 

0 

_ 

17 

0 

0 

Camphire,  refined  lb.  0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

4 

10 

Ditto  spermaceti — ton  85 

0 

0 

_ 

90 

0 

O 

Ditto  unrefined  cwt.  16 

0 

0 

— 

20 

5 

0 

Ditto  whale  — 

24 

0 

0 

... 

25 

10 

0 

Cochineal,  garbled  lb.  1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Ditto  Florence  l chest 

2 15 

0 

- , 

2 

18 

0 

Ditto  East  India  . . 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Pitch  Stockholni  cwt. 

0 

14 

6 

- , 

0 

15 

6 

Coffee,  fine . . cwt.  6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Quicksilver lb. 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

10 

Ditto,  ordinary  ...  4 

0 

0 

— 

4 15 

0 

Raisins,  bloom,— cwt. 

3 

18 

0 

... 

6 

0 

0 

Cotton- wool, Surin.  lb.  0 

1 

9 

— 

0 

l 

11 

Rice,  Carolina  — ■ 

1 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto  Jamaica  ...  0 

1 

4h 

— 

0 

l 

6 

Ditto  East  India  

' none 

Ditto  Smyrna  ...  0 

1 

5 

— 

0 

1 

7 

Rum,  Jamaica  — gal. 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto  East  India  . . 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

l 

4 

Ditto  Leeward  Island 

2 

6 

— 

0 

S 

* 

Currants,  Zant  cwt.  4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Saltpetre,  E.  I11.  cwt. 

2 

11 

0 

_ 

2 

12 

0 

Deals,  Dantz.  piece  1 16 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Slieilach — 

5 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Ditto  retersburgh  . 22 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Thrown  Italian  lb. 

1 

11 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Ditto  Stockholm  . . 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Raw  Ditto 

0 17 

0 

— 

1 

13 

0 

Elephants’  Teeth  . . 30 

10 

0 

— 

34 

0 

0 

Ditto  China 

1 

16 

0 

— 

1 

IQ 

0 

• Scriveil  18 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

Ditto  Beng. novi 

0 

12 

0 

— 

1 

6 

• 

Flax,  Riga  . . ton.  69 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

Ditto  Org.mzine 

1 

10 

0 

1 

18 

0 

Ditto  Petersburg!!  . 72 

0 

0 

— 

73 

0 

0 

Tallow,  English  cwt. 

3 

5 

0 

— 

Galls,  Turkey  cwt.  . 5 

5 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  white— 

3 

0 

0 

— 

Geneva,  Hollands  gal.  1 

1 

0 

— 

1 

2 

0 

Ditto yellow  — 

3 

6 

0 

— 

Ditto,  English  ...  0 

8 

3 

— 

0 

12 

0 

Tar,  Stockholm  - bar. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

11 

6 

G.  Arabic,  Turk,  cwt-  6 

0 

0 

— 

u 

15 

0 

Tin  in  Blocks cwt. 

6 

6 

0 

— 

Ditto  Sandrnch  . . 6 

5 

0 

— 

7 

5 

0 

Tobacco,  Mary].  — lb. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

r 

Ditto  Tragacanth  . . 19 

0 

0 

— 

20 

10 

0 

Ditto  Virginiu  

0 

0 

4j 

— 

0 

0 

10 

Gum  Seneca  cwt.  . 5 

5 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Wax,  Guiuea cwt. 

7 

0 

0 

— - 

10 

10 

0 

Hemp,  Riga  . ton.  64 

0 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Whale-fins ton. 

15 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Pctersbusgh  . . 64 

0 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

W'inc,  Red  Port  pipe 

86 

0 

0 

— 

9* 

0 

0 

Indigo*  CaiT-vTin  lb.  . O 10 

6 

— 

0 

11 

6 

Ditto  Lisbon  — 

88 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

Ditto  East  P'iiir~.  . 0 

3 

0 

— 

• 0 

12 

0 

Ditto  Madeira 

08 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

Iron,  British,  bars  ton.  15 

0 

0 

Jk — 

16 

0 

0 

Ditto  Vidouia 

74 

0 

0 

— 

bO 

0 

0 

Ditto  Swedish  . . , 25 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  Calcavella  

84 

0 

0 

— 

05 

0 

0 

Ditto  Norivay  . . ; 24 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  84 

0 

0 

— 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto  Archangel  25 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  Mountain 

70 

0 

0 

— 

82 

0 

0 ’ 

Lead  in  nigs  --—fori.  30 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Claret  — hogs. 

86 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

1 tt&>  re .. ton.  23 

n 

0 

— 

29 

0 

0 

Vain  Muliair  lb. 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Ditto  white  — — 43 

0 

0 

— 

*9 

0 

0 

COURSE  of  EXCHANGE. 

Oct.  6th  Oct  gth  Oct.  1 3th  Oct.  6th  Oct.  9th  Oct.  13;li 


Amsterdam 

35  5 i 

35  5 

35  5 

Bilboa 

39  l-h. 

39  l-h. 

39  l-h. 

Ditto  at  sight 

34  9 

34  9 

34  9 

Leghorn 

51 

50  l-h* 

50 

Rotterdam,  c.  f. 

11  1 

11  1 

11  2 

Naples 

42 

42 

42 

Hamburgh 

34  4 

34  4 

Si  4 

Genoa 

45  l-h. 

45  l-h. 

45 

A Ilona 

34  5 

34  5 

34  5 

Venice,  N.  C. 

52 

52 

52 

Paris 

24  6 

24  6 

24  6 

Lisbon 

62 

62 

62 

Ditto  2 ns. 

2»  If- 

24  10 

24  10 

Oporto 

63  3-q. 

6.3  3-q. 

62 

Bourdcaux 

24  10 

24  10 

24  10 

Dublin 

10  l-h. 

10  l-h. 

10  1-q. 

Cadiz 

39  1-1). 

1 39  l-h. 

39  l-h. 

Cork 

11  1-0. 

11  1-q. 

11  1-q. 

Madrid 

40 

40 

40 

Agio  on  the  Bank  of  Holland  5 

per  c t at. 

Von.  II.  3 C 
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PRICES  of  BULLION. 

Portugal  Gold,  Coin  and  Bars  .....  per  oz.  . . : . 

Hew  Dollars  

Silver  in  Bars,  standard 


41  Os.  Od. 
0 5 5 
0 5 6 


PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


3 per  Cent.  Reduced  - - - - 

- 

4 per  Cent.  ------- 

- 

Omnium - 

- i|  id.  par.  » d 

Imp.  3 p.  c.  - 

Exch.  Bills  2d.  par.  Id.  par. 

- 621  7 

Lottery  Tickets  • - - - - 

- 211.  Os. 

Consols  for  ac.  -----  - 

- 6*116^5.1 

NEW  LLOYD’S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  20th  Oct.  1S07. 
PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


LONDON  to 
the  Fast  Indies  .... 
out  and  home  * . . . 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands .... 
Mosquito  Shore  , .•  . • . 

America  (their  ships)  . . 

Ditto  ( British  ships)  . . 

Newfoundland  .... 
Greenland  (out  and  home) 
Southern  Fishery  (do.)  . . 
Mediterranean  .... 
Lisbon  or  Oporto  . . . 

Stockholm,  Ate 

Gottenburgh  • . . . . 
Tonncngen  (Neutrals)  • . 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Newry,  or  Belfast  . . 
Limerick  or  Galway  . . 
Bristol,  Wales,  Chester, 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 

Ate 

All  parts  of  Scotland  . , 

Hull  or  Gainsborough  . . 


71.  7»*  per  ct. 

12  — . 

8 gs.  retr.  41.0s. 

ditto 
10  do. 

3 do. 

10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 
8 do.  ret.  31.  Os. 
8 do. 

20  do. 

10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 
6 — — 3 O 
5 — — 3 0 
5 — — 3 0 
2j  do. 

21  do. 

4 do.  ret.  21.  Os. 


2 do. 

2 do. 
11  do. 


JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States  . . . . 15  gs.  with  returns 
Quebec  or  Montreal . . . 12  do. 

Newfoundland  . . . 12  do.  • 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Dublin,  &<■ 10  do. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
Quebec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, Are.  ...  12  do. 

American  States  . . . . 10  gs. 

Cork,  Waterf.  or  Dublin  . 8 do.  ret.  4 
Bristol,  Chester,  Liverpool  do. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
American  States  . . . . 5 gs. 

Jamaica  A:  Leeward  Island  15  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  ...  15  do.  retr.  51. 
Flym.  Dartm.  F.xeter,  &c.  8 do.  — 4 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Ate.  .8  — — 4 0 
Dublin,  Cork,  Ate.  . . . do. 

Portsmouth,  London,  Arc.  do. 

QUEBEC  to  Ireland  . . .12  gs.  retr.  61.  O. 

Great  Britain  do. 

DENMARK  or  SWEDEN 
to  Bengal  and  China 
out  and  home  , ...»  no  sum  fixed 


The  Average  Prices  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares,  Dock  Stuck , Fire  Office  Shares, 

Sfc.  in  Oct.  1807  ; at  the  OJjice  of  Mr.  Scott,  25,  New- Bridge-street,  London. 

Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  901.  per  share. — Grand  Surrey,  47l.  to  451. — Elies- 
mere,  ool. — Rochdale,  401. — [rennet  and  Aron  Original,  20i. — Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 
241 . — Lancaster,  1 hi. — West  India  Dock  Stock , 1481.  per  cent. — East  India  ditto , 
1201.;  ex-dividend  of  21.  l()s.  nett  tor  the  last  half  year. — London  ditto,  1121. 
percent. — Commercial  Road , 1201.  per  cent. — Globe  Insurance , 1121. — Rock  Life 
Assurance's,  per  share  premium. — East  London  IVater  Works,  50l.  to491.prem. 
— West  Middlesex  ditto,  12l.  prem. — Southwark  Brewery , 21.  prem. — Tavistock 
Mineral  Canal,  at  par. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER,  1807. 

Autumnal  wheat  sowing  may  be  looked  upon  as  finished  among  all  early 
farmers,  and  nevermore  auspiciously  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  lands 
working  admirably,  and  the.  tallows,  from  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  and  the 
critical  intervention  of  showers,  being  in  an  uncommonly  dean  and  pulverized 
state.  Much  wheat  is  tip  in  the  southern  and  forwai  d counties,  and  indeed  upon 
Ihq  warm  and  good  soils  in  the  north;  in  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  South  Hants,  and 
. Berkshire 
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Berkshire  particularly,  the  young  wheats  appear  beautiful  in  colour,  and 
strongly  and  thickly  planted.  Wheat  maintaining  to  respectable  a price,  not- 
withstanding the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  the  late  crop,  holds  forth  vast  encou- 
ragement, and  it  Is  generally  supposed  that  wheat  has  beeb  put  into  the  ground 
upon  every  acre  wherever  there  was  the  least  pretence  of  fitness  or  opportunity 
for  it,  and  that  however  great  the  breadth  of  preceding  years,  that  of  1803  is 
likely  to  be  far  superior  over  the  whole  island.  Accouuts  from  Ireland  also 
speak  of  a very  liivourablc  seed-time,  plenty  of  hands,  and  an  improving  state 
of  arable  culture;  the  same  from  those  parts  of  Wales  most  in  want  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  unfavourable  statement  from  the  latter,  that  their  fanners,  not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  keep,  have  been  very  unthriftily  backward  in 
the  culture  of  winter  and  spring  crops  for  cattle.  In  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland,  exclusive  of  turnips,  the  crops  of  winter  tares, 
rye,  cole,  &o.  are  very  extensive.  Without  such  provision,  indeed,  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible  to  winter  and  spring  feed  the  immense  Hocks  and  herds 
which  cover  the  country.  * - * - 

The  event  proves,  as  has  been  before  stated,  that  no  other  crop  is  largo,  ex- 
cepting wheat,  and  the  goodness  of  that,  from  all  late  accounts,  appears  to  be 
universal  on  the  continent  and  in  America. 

Drilling  gains  ground  slowly ; Suffolk,  perhaps,  exhibits  the  best  example  of 
this  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  agricultural  improvements,  because 
there  it  may  be  seen  upon  the  heaviest  and  wettest  soils,  and  with  the  widest 
intervals;  viz.  wheat  in  twelve  aud  eighteen  inch  rows.  Iii  the  common  hus-  ’ 
bandry,  and  even  upon  strong  and  good  soils,  it  is  too  often  the  practice  to 
dung  the  wheat  fallows ; and  the  clover  leys,  sown  with  wheat,  are  generally 
choaked  with  couch  and  every  kind  of  rubbish. 

Very  little  hemp  has  been  raised  this  season,  an  article,  the  growth  of  which, 
it  is  supposed,  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
country ; the  same  of  flax,  both  here  and  in  Ireland.  The  turnip  crops  have 
improved  beyond  expectation,  and  will  be  of  vast  utility  this  season;  the  latter 
grass  has  also  improved  considerably,  but  is  no  where  very  abundant,  but  the 
clovers  took  remarkably  well.  The  thousand-headed  cabbage  introduced  by 
Gibbs,  seedsman  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  succeeded  as  a winter  crop 
for  cattle  even  beyond  all  that  was  said  of  it,  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  profitable  and  convenient  articles  in  use,  from  its  standing  the  se- 
verest weather,  and  growing  upon  ordinary  soils  of  almost  any  description. 
Cattle  markets  full  atxl  sales  heavy.  he  supplies  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the 
Baltic  have,  however,  kept  some  movement  in  the  provison  trade. 

Smithfield,  Beef,  •is.  6d.  to  4s.  Mutton,  3s.  to  4s.  Veal, 3s.  to  6s.  Od.  Lamb, 
4s.  to  5s.  Pork,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  8d.  Bacon,  6s.  Irish,  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  Fat  3s. 
lOd.  to  4s. 

FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  sowing  of  wheat  on  light  and  loamy  soils  has  been  earned  on  with  great 
alacrity,  and  a great  breadth  of  land  is  already  finished.  The  tilths  aud  clover 
leys  on  strong  lands  want  rain  before  they  can  be  sown. 

The  early  sown  wheats  already  up  look  healthy  and  well,  with  a strong  blade. 
Winter  tares  and  rye  are  equally  promising. 

The  crops  of  turnips  wbicli  have  escaped  the  mildew  grow  fast ; and  the  va- 
luable Swedish  sort,  which  were  less  affected,  arc  fine  and  thriving.  Stubble 
turnips  for  spring  sheep  feed  are  also  flourishing. 

The  winter  crops  of  potatoes  are  nearly  all  taken  up,"  and  prove  very  good 
and  abundant. 

Pastures  on  moist  cool  lands  continue  to  grow,  aflording  good  keep ; on  dry 
and  elevated  situations  they  have  sufl'ered  much  from  the  dryness  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  store  aud  young  cattle,  by  the  warmth  and  mildness  of  the  season, 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  yards,  which  has  prevented  much  bai  ley  being 
brought  as  yet  to  market.  Little  has  been  threshed  but  wheat  for  seed  ; how'- 
ever  enough  has  been  threshed  out  to  verify  the  accouuts  formerly  given  of  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain  of  this  last  harvest. 


From 
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From  the  scarcity  in  some  situations,  and  the  total  want  in  others,  of  winter 
food,  lean  stock,  shewn  in  great  abundance  at  the  late  fairs,  have  been  sold  at 
reduced  prices.  > _ , 

The  country  fat  cattle  markets  have  been  well  supplied,  and  very  low;  but 
pork  is  every  where  on  the  advance. 

PRICE  OF  GRAIN. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  ' SCOTLAND. 


Wheat 

s. 

- 68 

d. 

7 

• 

m 

S. 

64 

<L 

0 

Rye 

0 

- 

m 

42 

9 

Barley  - 

1 

- 

m 

35 

5 

Oats 

9 

- 

m 

28 

2 

Beans  - 

- 52 

5 

m 

- 

57 

8 

Peas 

5 

m 

- 

55 

5 

Oatmeal 

- 46 

3 

m 

m 

24 

l 

Bigg  - 

* 

• 

29 

10 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  the  respectable  correspondent  tcho  has  sent  a 
letter  animadverting  upon  the  immorality  of  our  theatrical  exhibitions , that  as  his 
opinion  is  not  the  common  one , it  might  be  advisable  to  confirm  it  by  particular  in- 
stances. 

The  writer  who  remarks  upon  the  passage  in  Hamlet , “ I know  a hawk  from  a 
handsaw,”  that  the  latter  word  shotUd  probably  be  hernshaw',  is  informed  that  such 
a correction  has  been  long  ago  proposed , and  is  unquestionably  the  original  reading 
of  the  proverbial  saying  here  alluded  to,  though  the  editors  of  Shakespear  may  have 
done  right  in  giving  it  in  its  corrupted  form,  according  to  the  early  copies. 

We  have  received  a lettei'  signed  C»  D.  containing  remarks  on  the  paper  “ On  the 
Inequality  of  Conditions f*  in  our  7th  Number.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  rts 
arrival , we  should  have  inserted  it  without  hesitation , had  not  the  substance  of  it 
been  almost  entirely  anticipated  by  a letter  inserted  in  our  9th  Number. 

We  are  desired  to  make  known , in  consequence  of  the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Athenwum  concerning  the  effects  of  Lettuce , that  Mr.  F.  Smith , No.  29,  Hay- 
market , will  supply  gratuitously  any  gentleman  of  the  faculty  who  may  wish  to 
make  trial  of  the  inspissated  juice  qf  that  plant , with  a few  drams  of  it.  1 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

APOCRYPHA  READ  IN  THE  CHURCH  SERVICE,  &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum . 

Sir, 

THE  readers  of  the  Athenaeum  are  much  indebted  to  S.  S. 
for  his  liberal  and  interesting  correction  of  the  translation  of  Espriella’s 
Letters  from  England,  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha  in 
our  churches  r but  he  has  himself  committed  a slight  error  in  stating 
that,  M antecedently  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  Apocry- 
pha stood  in  the  order  of  the  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  public  services 
of  our  churches.”  It  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  that  some  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  have  been  always  omitted.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  above  words  “ the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha,”  it  is  submitted  that 
it  would  be  better  to  substitute  “ the  whole  of  the  25th  chapter  of 
Ecclesiasticus,”  thereby  rendering  the  correction  more  exact. 

It  might  be  curious  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  several  new  appro- 
priations of  the  lessons  for  the  day  which  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  rubric,  by  collating  various  editions  of  the  Common 
Prayer.  Thus  in  that  of  1549,  Ecclesiasticus  xxv.  is  appointed  to  be 
read  on  the  11th  of  November;  in  that  of  1606  on  the-7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  at  present  on  the  6th  of  November*  In  1606  the  whole  of 
this  chapter  was  retained,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  offensive  pas- 
sage relating  to  women  in  chap.  xxvi.  was  then  ordered  to  be  omitted, 
whilst  that  in  chap.  xxv.  by  no  means  less  so,  was  read.  It  is  equally 
singular  that  the  description  of  a good  woman  in  chap.  xxvi.  was  omit- 
ted in  1606,  though  antecedently  read,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  as  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  other.  No  part,  however,  of  chap.  xxvi.  is 
now  retained.  Quere  when  was  chap.  xxv.  originally  reduced  to 
thirteen  verses? 

The  communicator  of  the  account  of  the  Order  of  Fools  will  confer 
an  obligation  on  the  preseut  writer  if  he  would  state  the  size,  date, 
and  language  of  the  work  he  has  cited  under  the  title  of  “ Van  Bug- 
genhaven’s  Account  of  the  Antiquities  discovered  at  Cleves,”  and 
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also  some  further  particulars  of  the  German  translation  by  Geiler  of 
Sebastian  Brand’s  celebrated  work  the  Mavis  slultifera.  It  is  well 
known  that  Geiler  published  an  imitation  in  Latin  of  Brand’s  work, 
under  the  form  of  sermons.  Brand’s  Ship  of  Fools  was  originally 
composed  in  German,  and  had  been  printed  long  before  1520,  the 
date  ascribed  to  Gciler’s  work.  A great  deal  more  relating  to  the 
Order  of  Fools  may  be  found  in  Emilian’s  History  of  Religious  and 
Military  Orders. 

The  communicator  of  Popular  Superstitions  is  respectfully  inform- 
ed, that  there  is  another  account  of  the  u Footsteps  of  the  Devil," 
which  he  has  mentioned,  p.  2-18.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  steps  that  marked  the  distance  between  the  duellists, 
and  were  well  known  by  the  name  of  u The  brothers’  steps.’’  The 
spot  is  within  a few  paces  east  of  the  stables  at  the  north-east  end  of 
Upper  Gowcr-strect,  and  it  used,  till  lately,  to  be  visited,  especially 
on  Sundays,  by  multitudes  of  people,  the  superstitious  part  of  whom 
made  a point  of  plucking  up  the  grass  which  grew  from  time  to  time 
in  the  holes.  An  account  of  the  duel  between  the  brothers  is  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  contemporary  magazines. 


* on  milton’s  imitations  of  tasso.  * 

1 * 

IN  Dr.  Symmons’s  spirited  Life  of  Milton  it  is  said,  that 
for  the  adoption  ol  blank  verse  as  the  instrument  of  his  muse,  Mil* 
ton  had  not  only  the  example  of  Trissino’s  Italia  Liberata , of  which 
he  probably  never  thought,  but  also  that  of  Tasso,”  To  which  it  is 
subjoined  in  a note,  that  “ Tasso  is  celebrated  by  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher the  Marquis  ol  Villa  (Manso)  for  the  introduction  of  blank 
verse  into  Italian  poetry.”  If  by  this  assertion  Manso  means  that 
Tasso  first  used  the  versi  sciolti  iu  Italian  poetry,  it  certainly  merited 
the  notice  and  correction  of  the  learned  biographer.  After  having 
mentioned  the  Italia  liberata  of  Trissino,  how  could  Dr.  Symmons 
allow  the  error  of.  Manso  to  pass  without  remark? 

I should  not,  perhaps,  have  noticed  this  slight  oversight  in  a work 
of  real  merit,  and  which  is  highly  valuable  as  an  additional  and  suc- 
cessful vindication  of  our  great  poet  against  his  malignant  and  bigotted 
adversaries,  had  it  not  reminded  me  of  an  observation  made  in  the 
course  of  my  reading,  that  Milton  had  not  only  perused  the  fine  poem 
of  Tasso,  inti  tied  “ i.e  sell  e gwrnalt  del  mondo  crealo,"  by  far  the 
most  sublime  ol  all  his  works,  but  had  left  certain  proof,  iu  his  own 
writings,  of  the  effect  which  such  perusal  had  produced  upon  his 
wind.  Thus  the  grand  apostrophe  in  the  opening  of  the  poem, 

— u But  chiefly  thou,  O Spirit,  who  dost  prefer 

* Before  all  temples  th’  upright  heart  and  p.ure,  _ , 

Instruct  me ) for  thou  ktwwesl ,” 

may 
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may  be  traced  mi  die  following,  lines ; ' ■ ■* ..  * 

, ....  — 44  Divino  amore  - * 

Tu  dal  padre  e dal  figlio  in  me  discendi, 

E nel  mio  core  alberga;  e quinci  e quindi 
• Porta  le  grazie,  e'nspira  i sensi  e i carmi.” 

— 44  tu  ch’l  sai  tu’l  riveJa;  e chiari  e conte 
Signor,  per  me  fa  l’opre,  i modi  c 1’arti.” 

And  again, 

— 44  thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dove-like  sal* si  brooding  o’er  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad’st  it  pregnant.” 

< 

- Dr.  Newton  considers  this  passage  as  suggested  by  the  figure  m 
Genesis,  44  The  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters  but 
a much  nearer  prototype  i»  found  in  Tasso. 


v — 44  anch*  ci  prcsente  al  opra,  • ' * ; 

Spirando  gia  forza  e virtute  al  onda ; 

D' uccello  in  guisa , che  da  frale  scorza 
Col  suo  caldo  vital  covata  e piena ; 

Trae  non  pennato’l  figlio  e quasi  informa.” 

The  following  passages  afford  also  a remarkable  coincidence. 

44  Before  the  hills  appear’d  or  fountains  flow’d, 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse  ; 

Wisdom,  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  l>lay 
In  presence  of  th’  Almighty  Father,  pleas’d 
/With  thy  celestial  song.” 

1 44  Seco  era  allor  ch’al  ocean  profondo 

Termini  pose,  e die  $ue  leggi  al  onde ; 

E quando  ei  colloco  dell’  ainpia  terra 
I fondamenti,  era  pur  seco  al  opra, 

Seco  tutto  ’1  fornio  di  giorno  in  giorno 
Quasi  scherzan  do . ” 

•v 

This  idea  of  Wisdom  playing  before  the  supreme  Being  occurs  in 
Prov.  chap.  viii.  (see  Dr.  Newton’s  note  on  the  Par.  Lost,  book  vii. 
/.  8.)  and  might  have  suggested  to  these  two  great  poets  the  above 
passages,  without  the  one  being  borrowed  from  the  other.  But  upon 
the  whole  the  foregoing  citations  appear  tome  to  demonstrate  that 
Milton  had  seen  and  admired  the  sublime  productions  of  the  Italian 
bard.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  he  has  de- 
rived from  Tasso  any  of  his  materials,  he  has  transmuted  them  suffi- 
ciently to  render  them  his  own. 

I shall  only  observe, . that  to  the  admirers  of  Milton,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  language,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  propose  a 

higher 
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higher  treat  than  the  perusal  of  the  kindred  poem  of  Tasso;  a poem 
which  seerns  to  have  been  obscured  by  the  superior  admiration  be- 
stowed on  the  Gerusulemme  liberal a,  but  which  will  be  found  to 
abound  with  passages  of  the  finest  poetry  and  the  most  fervent  devo- 
tion. 

W.  R. 


1 m V 

For  the  Athenaeum . 

Off  SYSTEMS  OF  MORALS. 

t 

CICERO,  in  his  Dialogue  concerning  Laws,  relates  a 
laughable  instance  of  simplicity  displayed  by  a Roman  proconsul  of 
Greece,  one  Gellius.  Being  at  Athens,  he  summoned  together  the 
philosopliers  with  which  that  city  abounded,  and  told  them  44  that  he 
had  observed  with  much  concern  the  perpetual  disputes  in  which  they 
were  engaged — that  he  thought,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  they  might 
find  means  to  bring  their  controversies  to  a conclusion — and  that  he 
was  ready  to  assist  them  in  this  point  to  the  best  of  his  power."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  honest  man  only  got  ridiculed  for  his  pains. 
In  fact,  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  in  two  respects ; first,  in  thinking 
that  it  was  possible  to  bring  academical  disputants  to  an  agreement; 
secondly,  in  supposing  that  their  differences  were  of  any  sort  of  con- 
sequence. To  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  agreement  would  have 
been  fatal:  it  would  have  destroyed  their  occupation,  and  put  an  end 
to  their  very  existence.  Moreover,  their  debates  were  perfectly  harm- 
less as  long  as  the  civil  powder  took  no  part  in  them,  nor  did  their 
widest  differences  produce  any  effect  upon  the  public,  scarcely  upon 
themselves.  Even  Pyrrho,  who  held  all  things  to  be  indifferent,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  as  ready  to  walk  into  a well  as  to  avoid  it,  con- 
tfived  to  reach  in  safety  his  90th  year,  though  he  passed  much  of  his 
life  in  travelling  to  distant  countries. 

The  simplicity  of  Gellius  is  perhaps  equalled  by  that  of  many  good 
people  in  modern  times,  who  work  themselves  up  into  a zealous  con- 
cern about  various  points  of  speculation,  and  seem  to  think  it  both 
possible  and  important  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing them.  Unconvinced  by  the  experience  of  mankind  during  a long 
series  of  ages,  and  confiding  in  their  grand  maxim,  44  Truth  will  pre- 
vail,” they  consume  time  and  paper  w ithout  end  in  discussions  which 
to  a cooler  judgment  w'ould  appear  both  frivolous  and  interminable. 
That  these  epithets  are  not  unmerited  will  surely  follow,  if  it  be  con- 
stantly found  that  with  conclusions  directly  opposite  upon  the  motives 
of  action,  men  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  speculative 
differences  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  reasoning  began,  still  con- 
tinue with  equal  pertinacity,  while  the  character  of  a philosophic  rea- 
soner  is  the  same  in  all  systems.  The  disputes  concerning  the  foun- 
dations of  morals  are  especially  of  the  kind  to  which  I allude.  In 
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language  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  principles  assumed  by 
the  different  parties,  for  they  embrace  all  the  contrariety  between 
selfishness  and  universal  benevolence — between  an  innate  moral  sense 
, and  experimental  utility*  If  these  by  argumentative  skill  can  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  same  practical  inferences,  what  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that  the  whole  disputation  is  nugatory,  and  a mere  con- 
tention of  words? 

The  reality  is,  that  all  the  practical  difference  in  social  morals  turns 
upon  the  single  circumstance  of  the  association  men  have  been  led  to 
make  between  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  their  fellow-creatures , 
which  association  is  not  determined  by  qny  one  set  of  abstract  princi- 
ples, but  by  education  and  habit.  This  may  be  exemplified  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life.  To  begin  with  the  high  virtue  of  patriot- 
ism— The  Decii  devoted  themselves  for  their  country  long,  before 
moral  philosophy  had  been  taught  in  any  Roman  school ; but  they,  in 
common  with  all  their  countrymen,  had  been  imbued  from  childhood 
with  the  maxim  that  a Roman  could  have  no  interest  so  dear  to  him  as 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  With  this,  all  the  selfish  love  of  fame 
was  entwined,  so  as  to  become  one  indivisible  passion.  Nor  did  they 
nicely  examine  whether  the  fame  acquired  by  dying  for  one's  country 
continued  to  belong  to  the  devotee  after  death,  or  whether  any  ulterior 
reward  awaited  such  an  action.  The  living  Decius  identified  himself 
with  the  Decius  of  all  future  ages,  >vho  should  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  sublime  virtue.  He  identified  himself  with  his  saved  and  tri- 
umphant country,  his  family  and  friends  who  would  acquire  reflected 
glory  from  his  deed. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  power  of  associa- 
tion than  the  passiou  for  posthumous  fame,  which  has  always  subsist- 
ed independently  of  moral  considerations,  and  therefore  apart  from  the 
notion  of  a future  consciousness  of  it,  given  as  a reward  for  virtue. 

What  shall  I do  to  be  for  ever  known 

And  make  the  world  to  come  my  own? 

4 

says  Cowley,  when  writing  Pindaric  odes  and  love  verses.  Even 
with  the  doctrinal  disbelief  of  a future  state,  the  passion  for  fame  has  . 
urged  man  to  hazards  which  implied  a contempt  of  that  life  on  the 
continuance  of  which  their  whole  reward  must  depend.  In  theory 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  conduct?  but  it  proceeds  from  the 
incapacity  of  detaching  self  from  the  name  of  self- — the  living  Alex- 
ander of  to-day,  from  the  dead  Alexander  of  to-morrow.  We  are 
indeed  told  by  historians,  that  when  Cineas,  the  minister  of  king 
Pyrrhus,  explained  to  Fabricius  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy, particularly  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  surnnuim  bonum 
consisted  in  pleasure,  the  Roman  chief  devoutly  prayed  that  all  the 
foes  of  Rome  might  become  epicureans.  But  Pyrrhus  himself  ap- 
pears, from  a dialogue  recorded  between  him  and  the  same  minister, 
to  have  been  of  that  sect,  and  yet  was  not  a less  formidable  foe  to  the 
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Kom;ms ; and  the  epicurean  Cassius  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar  as  heartily  as  the  academic  Brutus.  .In  both  cases  the  indivi- 
duals were  influenced  by  their  associations  of  fame,  honour,  patriotism, 
and  the  like,  in  opposition  to  their  philosophical  system. 

It  is  the  defect  of  abstract  principles,  that  in  their  application  te 
particular  points  of  conduct,  they  are  liable  to  such  inflexions  and  mo- 
difications that  their  influence  is  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Louis  XIV. 
was  trained  up  in  the  firmest  belief  of  his  religion ; and  it  was,  doubt- 
less, inculcated  upon  him  as  a fundamental  truth  that  kings  are  re- 
sponsible to  God  in  the  execution  of  their  high  office,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  consult  the  good  of  their  subjects  in  preference  to  their  own 
inclinations.  But  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  persuade  himself,  or 
to  be  persuaded  by  his  courtiers,  that  the  glory  and  advantage  of  con- 
quest belonged  to  his  nation  as  well  as  to  himself;  that  sumptuous 
palaces  conferred  a splendour  and  consequence  on  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners ; and  that  expensive  luxury  of  every  kind  gave  encou- 
ragement to  the  fine  arts,  which  was  a national  benefit.  The  nation 
itself,  by  identifying  its  glory  with  that  of  its  monarch,  fostered  the 
delusion ; and  thus  he  felt  no  check  in  following  his  most  ruinous 
propensities.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a sovereign's 
conscience  restraining  him  from  the  most  mischievous  of  all  royal  gra- 
tifications, that  of  war.  The  rights  of  his  crown,  the  honour  of  his 
country,  the  obligation  of  treaties,  and  the  plea  of  self-defence  (which 
can  never  he  wanting  while  there  exists  a more  powerful  neighbour) 
furnish  never-failing  arguments  to  quiet  his  mind  uuder  any  misgiv- 
ings. He  perpetually  talks  of  peace,  indeed,  in  his  public  declara- 
tions, and  pathetically  laments  the  waste  of  human  blood,  and  the 
necessity  of  laying  additional  burdens  upon  his  people ; hut  in  the 
-meantime  he  pursues  his  plans  in  perfect  apathy,  undisturbed  by  any 
remonstrances  from  his  courtly  clergy,  who,  though  the  ministers  of  a 
gospel  of  peace,  have  very  rarely  been  known  to  have  brought  home 
to  a royal  penitent  the  guilt  of  engaging  in  wars  of  dubious  justice  or 
necessity. 

In  private  life,  the  want  of  a precise  bearing  of  general  principles 
is  equally  obvious.  Many  a person  who  is  sufficiently  guarded  by  re- 
ligion and  morality  against  those  deviations  which  lie  under  an  express 
note  of  reprobation,  feels  no  restraint  from  indulging  propensities 
which  may  destroy  the  comfort  of  all  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
Such  an  one  may  be  a morose  husband,  a peevish  wife,  a stern  parent, 
an  imperious  master,  a quarrelsome  neighbour — may  be  indolent,  sen- 
. sual,  fickle,  and  capricious,  without  the  consciousness  of  having  vio- 
lated any  enjoined  duty.  System  has  here  nothing  to  do — no  dogma 
or  principle  is  called  in  question.  The  whole  evil  results  from  a want 
of  social  feeling — from  not  being  accustomed  to  look  for  happiness  in 
the  happy  countenances  of  others.  Kind-heartedness,  the  great  sweet- 
ener ol  human  life,  the  source  of  all  that  is  delightful  in  the  intercourse 
of  families  and  neighbourhoods,  is  not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  but  must 
be  bred  and  nourished  by  the  habitual  reciprocation  of  good  office! 
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and  tender  endearments.  It  does  not  deal  out  its  benevolence  by 
weight  and  measure,  but  flows  free  and  unstinted.  It' does  not  en- 
gage in  calculations  how  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  good  either  to 
self  or  to  society ; for  if  such  calculations  happen  to  be  founded  on 
wrong  data,  they  may  exclude  all  the  charities  of  private  life.  Thf 

stoic,  although  taught  ’ • 

. ♦ * . * * . ' •* 

% 

Non  tibi,  sed  toto  genitum  sc  credere  mundp, 

. . • » •*  X 1 

to  consider  man  as  bom  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  world,  was 
frequently,  for  want  of  these  interchanges  of  kindness,  a hard  unsocial 
individual,  neither  loving  nor  beloved ; and  the  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  christiau  ascetic,  though  deriving  his  rule  of  life  from  the  most 
benevolent  of  systems. 

From  these  considerations  I cannot  think  that  the  writers  termed 
sentimental  have  deserved  the  contempt  and  disapprobation  which  they 
have  incurred  from  certain  grave  theorists.  The  best  of  that  class 
aim  at  opening  the  heart  to  kind  and  generous  emotions,  at  curbing 
the  propensities  which  terminate  in  mere  self-gratification,  and  fos- 
tering the  sympathies  which  render  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  one  human 
being  interesting  to  another.'  They  do  not,  indeed,  attempt  any  exact 
scale  or  comparison  of  duties,  and  perhaps  they  may  sometimes  give 
to  feeling  the  merit  tnat  belongs  to  action;  but  unless  that  feeling  be 
previously  excited,  the  didactic  moralist  ean  make  little  impression. 
The  excellent  Fenelon,  when  engaged  in  the  momentous  task  of  form- 
ing the  mind  of  a young  prince  on  whom  the  happiness  of  a great  na- 
tion was  to  depend,  thought  it  necessary  first  to  soften  a temper  natu- 
rally harsh  and  obdurate,  by  pathetic  scenes  of  private  distress,  and 
by  the  pleasure  of  relieving  it ; and  in  his  “Telemachus,”  which  he 
evidently  intended  as  the  institute  of  a sovereign,  he  has  throughout  in- 
termixed addresses  to  the  heart  with  precepts  for  the  understanding. 

Fiction,  indeed,  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  that  it  can  render 
virtue  attractive,  and  vice  odious,  by  all  those  concomitants  which  are 
rarely  met  with  in  real  life,  and  can  enforce  its  lessons  by  that  kind 
of  poetic  justice  in  the  final  results,  of  which  the  world  seldom  affords 
complete  examples.  By  these  means  an  almost  indissoluble  strength 
may  be  given  to  moral  associations;  and  in  fact,  it  is  no  improbable 
supposition  that  a large  share  of  the  sentiment  which  produces  honour 
and  generosity  in  both  sexes  has  been  derived  from  the  pictures  of 
fiction.  Such  associations  are  in  general  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  conclusions  of  argumentation,  which  sophism  may  under- 
mine, or  stronger  reasoning  overthrow.  They  stand  apart  from  all 
distinctions  of  sect  and  party,  and  are  as  universal  as  human  nature. 
The  man  who  has  firmly  linked  his  own  happiness  to  that  of  his  fel-r 
low -creatures,  is  the  same  beneficent  being  under  all  the  varieties  of 
faith,  custom,  and  country.  : / 

, : SorHno*u 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILSON. 


I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenawn. 

Sir, 

I particularly  request  the  admission  of  the  following  lines 
Into  your  classical  repository  of  taste  and  literature,  which  were 
written  on  occasion  of  the  much  regretted  death  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  successful  preceptresses  of  which  this  or  any  coun- 
try could  boast.  The  lines  deserve  a more  extensive  circulation  than 
the  fugitive  memorial  of  a local  paper  could  afford,  as  they  at  once  re- 
flea houour  on  the  writer,  and  on  the  memory  of  the  objea  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed.  Although  not  publicly  acknowledged  as  such, 
they  are  the  reputed  production  of  a dissenting  clergyman  at  New- 
castle, no  less  respected  for  his  liberality  and  benevolence,  than  he  is 
respectable  for  his  various  talents,  and  his  happy  application  of  them 
to  the  most  valuable  and  important  interests  of  society. 

VlGfUUS. 

Newcastle,  Oct,  1?,  1807. 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  Mrs . Wilson .♦ 

Let  others  teach  the  meaner  course  of  art, 

To  give  the  polish,  but  neglect  the  heart ; 

To  point  to  female  youth  life’s  flowery  way, 

And  tell  them,  pleasure  dwells  but  with  the  gay ; 

On  beauty  build  their  influence  and  power, 

Beauty,  that  blows  and  fades  within  an  hour! 

Far,  far  from  her,  o’er  whom  we  mournful  bend, 

Youth’s  firmest  guardian,  best  and  gentlest  friend, 

Far,  far  from  her  such  precepts  of  the  day, 

Which  bear  o’er  fashion’s  slaves  resistless  sway : 

Her’s  was  the  task  those  lessons  to  impart 

Whiqh  “ raise  the  genius”  and  which  “mend  the  heart;” 

Confer  by  culture  dignity  and  grace, 

And  give  to  ornament  a second  place; 

Make  the  fair  form  intelligent,  refin’d, 

The  eye  the  index  to  the  tutor’d  mind ; 

To  plant  those  guides  which  elevate  the  soul, 

Taste  to  direct,  and  reason  to  controul. — 

— Long  shall  the  memory  of  thy  virtues  rest 
The  faithful  tenant  of  this  sorrowing  breast. 

• See  Athenaeum,  Vol.  I.  p.  96.  The  amiable  author  of  both  these  short, 
though  just  tributes  to  her  memory,  than  whom  uo  one  is  more  competent  to 
undertake  the  office,  would  do  a service  to  the  important  cause  of  education, 
if  be  would  supply  the  public,  through  the  channel  of  the  Athenaeum,  with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  excellent  woman,  and  of  the  peculiar  plan  of 
instruction  which  she  pursued. 
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Sir, 


MR.  WAKEFIELDS  GREEK  LEXICON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum . 


RAVING  observed  under  the  head  of  Literary  and  Miscel- 
laneous Information,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Athenaeum,  a state- 
ment relative  to  the  projected  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wakefield,  which  is  not  in  all  respects  accurate,  I beg  leave 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal  to  offer  a correction  of  it.  It  is 
'true  that  Mr.  Wakefield’s  preparations  for  that  work  were  chiefly 
'Confined  to  his  interleaved  copy  of  Hederic,  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  committing  his  ob- 
servations. He  had  thus  gradually  formed  a vast  accumulation  q! 
materials,  consisting  of  additional  words,  and  significations,  and  re- 
ferences to  authorities,  which  he  himself  would  in  all  probability 
have  easily  reduced  to  order  for  publication,  and  which  in  the  hands 
of  a skilful  editor  would  afford  most  valuable  assistance  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a similar  design.  What  is  said  respecting  the  destruction 
of  this  work  by  fire  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  fire  alluded  to  is 
probably  that  which  happened  in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  by  which,  among  other  works,  many  copies  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
edition  of  Lucretius  were  destroyed.  The  interleaved  Hederic  was 
never  committed  to  the  printer,  but  has  remained,  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  I cannot  on  this  oc- 
casion avoid  expressing  my  regret,  that  a work  so  important  as  this 
would  have  proved,  should  be  lost  to  Greek  literature.  To  a pro- 
found and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue,  Mr.  Wake- 
field added  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  his  own,  and  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  adapting  to  each  other  the  correspondent  ex- 
pressions of  the  two  languages,  which,  with  a wide  difference  of  struc- 
ture, often  present  a wonderful  conformity  in  their  idioms  and  phrase- 
ology. 

Your's,  &c.  J.  Dewhurst . 

Nov.  4th,  1807. 


For  the  Atheneum. 


A DAY-DREAM. 


Mr.  Editor, 

IT  has  been  my  misfortune  in  the  course  of  my  life,  which 
has  not  been  a very  short  one,  to  meet  with  my  full  share  of  ill  usage 
from  mankind.  I have  twice  been  ruined  by  becoming  security  for  pre- 
tended friends,  and  several  times  robbed  on  the  highway.  My  domes- 
tic peace  has  been  more  than  once  broken  in  upon  by  the  insidious 
intrigues  of  those  in  whom  I thought  I had  a right  to  confide,  and  1 
have  frequently  been  the  object  of  resentment  to  those  to  whom  I never 
gave  offence.  For  some  time  I*  bore  these  vexations  with  patience, 
Vol.  II.  4 E conceiving 
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conceiving  them  to  he  merely  accidental,  and  hoping  that  in  my  fur- 
ther progress  through  the  world  I should  meet  with  less  annoyance 
and  more  enjoyment  on  the  road.  In  this,  however,  I was  mistaken. 
Disaster  succeeded  to  disaster,  injury  to  iftjury,  till  at  length  I could 
no  longer  refrain  from  expressing  the  distress  that  agitated  my  bosom. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I had  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  my  nearest  relation,  who  had  cut  me  off*  from  afl 
claims  under  his  will,  upon  a false  report  that  I had  expressed  an  im- 
patience for  his  exit,  that  I indulged  myself  in  a soliloquy  nearly  to 
the  following  effect. 

“ Why  was  I bom?— Why  am  I obliged  to  toil  through  this  world 
of  trouble?  On  every  side  I am  surrounded  with  difficulties;  at 
every  step  I' meet  with  disappointment.  If  I shun  the  society  of  my 
neighbour,  he  hates  me:  if  1 trust  him,  he  betrays  me.  Such  are  the 
specious  appearances  of  mankind,  that  I find  it  impossible  to  be  suffi- 
ciently on  my  guard  against  them.  Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  the 
world  had  nature  set  a mark  upon  all  men,  that  might  have  served  to 
distinguish  their  true  characters ; had  she  placed  a window  in  their 
bosoms,  that  we  might  then  have  read  their  real  disjjositions.  I 
might  then  have  associated  with  true  friends,  and  avoided  my  vindic- 
tive enemies.  Affection  would  then  have  been  sincere,  because  there 
could  have  been  no  possibility  of  deception.  Jealousy  would  have 
been  banished  from  the  earth.  Cruelty  would  have  missed  its-  mark. 
Every  different  temper  would  have  met  with  a kindred  mind,  and 
earth  itself  would  have  become  a paradise.” 

As  I spoke  these  words  I sank  on  my  pillow  to  sleep;  when  the 
operation  of  my  agitated  fancy  suddenly  transported  me  into  the 
midst  of  a large  company,  who  had  just  partaken  of  a convivial  ban- 
quet, in  which  I too  seemed  to  have  had  a full  share.  The  dinner 
was  just  completed,  the  glass  had  begun  to  circulate,  hilarity  swelled 
every  heart,  and  satisfaction  beamed  from  every  face ; the  toast,  the 
song,  the  jest  went  round,  and  every  one  strove  to  contribute  t«*  the 
mirth  of  the  company  as  much  as  in  his  power.  For  a moment  I too 
forgot  my  misfortunes,  and  indulged  the  kind  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture. J looked  round  me  with  delight,  and  thanked  heaven  that  at 
length  1 had  met  with  the  balm  that  medicined  all  my  evils.  Just  at 
this  moment  a sudden  faintness  oppressed  my  senses;  my  ears  tingled ; 
darkness  veiled  my  eyes,  and  I fell  almost  lifeless  in  my  chair.  I 
had  not,  however,  entirely  lost  my  recollection,  but  when  I recovered 
myself,  I saw  a most  horrid  and  revolting  sight.  I still  occupied  the 
same  place  at  table.  My  companions  were  still  seated  around  me. 
The  mirth  and  conviviality  had  rather  increased  than  diminished ; but 
instead  of  chearful  and  friendly  countenances,  I saw  w ith  surprise 
and  terror  that  every  face  w2s  converted  into  the  appearance  of  some 
animal,  frequently  of  the  most  ferocious  kind.  The  person  who  sat 
on  my  right  hand,  and  who  had  just  before  promised  to  call  on  me  the 
next  day  to  explain  to  me  a business  in  which  it  was  in  my  power  to 
render  him  an  essential  service,  now  turned  towards  me  with  the 
pointed  nose  of  a fox.  Another,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  whom  I had 
observed  several  times  mischievously  filling  the  glass  of  his  neigh- 
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hour,  in  order  to  hasten  the  moment  of  his  intoxication,  now  exhi- 
bited the  disgusting  grimace  of  a monkey.  An  officer,  who  had 
served  in  the  East  Indies,  and  whose  face  was  marked  with  the  scars  of 
battle,  appeared  lobe  only  a ferocious  tyger;.an  attorney  in  great 
practice  opened  the  devouring  jaws  of  a wolf;  and  a doctor  in  divinity, 
who  had  just  began  to  haraugue  a small  party  who  were  seated  near 
him,  had  his  broad  shtJGlders  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  ass.  In- 
numerable other  heads  of  hogs,  bears,  dogs,  cats,  and  even  toads  and 
serpents,  titled  up  the  motley  group.  I was  so  shocked  with  the  spec- 
tacle, that  I was  just  relapsing  into  my  former  state  ol  insensibility, 
when  a sudden  clap  of  thunder  once  more  roused  my  attention.  1 
raised  ray  eyes,  but  instead  of  my  former  companions,  an  angelic 
being  stood  before  me.  * His  countenance  was  divinely  bright,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  tempered  with  benignity  as  to  inspire  me  with  im- 
mediate confidence.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a spear,  which  he 
gracefully  waved,  as  if  to  require  my  attention.  1 listened  with  eager- 
ness and  delight,  whilst  he  thus  spoke  : u Hear  the  words  of  wisdom. 
I am  the  Angel  Ithuriel;  my  purpose  on  earth  has  been  to  reprove 
thy  presumption,  but  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  thee  the  path 
of  tranquillity.  Thou  hast  been  unfortunate.  Thou  hast  been  the 
victim  of  open  violence  and  secret  slander,  and  the  friend  of  thy 
bosom  has  been  the  destroyer  of  thy  peace.  Uudesigning  thyself, 
thou  hast  desired  that  all  mankind  should  appear  to  be  what  they 
jeally  are.  ,1  have  given  thee  thy  wish.  My  spear  has  touched  thy 
companions,  and  they  have  displayed  their  proper  characters.  What 
lias  been  the  result?  The  moments  of  happiness  which  thou  mightest 
have  enjoyed,  were  instantly  banished.  Like  a traveller  in  the  wtlds 
of  Africa,,  the  lion,  the  tyger,  or  the  snake  seemed  ready  on  every 
side  to  tp.tefid  thee.  Such  would  be  the  case,  if  the  evil  dispositions 
and  passjons  of  mankind  were  displayed  in  their  external  features. 
Co,  then,  and  pursue  thy  path  with  greater  caution;  but  notwith- 
standing what  thou  hast  seen,  dismiss  not  thy  confidence  in  human 
kind ; for  kuow  there  are  some,  who,  if  I were  to  touch  them  with 
this  spear,  would  exhibit  a countenance  so  serenely  bright,  as  would 
exceed  even  the  angels  themselves  in  beauty.” 

1 am,  See. 

A Day-dreamer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Athciucum. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ARCH-BISHOP  PARKER^  COLLECTION 
OF  MSS.  IN  BENE*T  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir,-  . 

SOME  time  since  I gave  a short  account  of  the  libraries  in 

the  British  Museum.  It  would  be  in  order  if  I could  give  a similar 
account  of  all  the  libraries  in  (lie  university  of  Cambridge.  But  an 
account  cf  these  would  much  exceed  tfie  usual  length  of  your  literary* 
articles,  and  it  wilt  easily  be  believed,  that  I am  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  task.  My  limits  and  xny  powers,  therclvre,  being  necessarily  so 

circumscribed , 
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circumscribed^  I shall  confine  myself  to  one  library,  but  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  more  resembling  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s,  in  the  British  Museum, 
than  any  in  this  country.  I must,  however,  be  supposed  to  allude  to 
its  contents,  not  to  its  size;  and  it  will  be  immediately  understood, 
that  I can  mean  no  other,  than  that,  consisting  entirely  of  manuscripts, 
belonging  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  B.  VirginMary,  commonly  called 
Bene’t  college. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  strict  law  by  which  this  library  was 
hedged  in  by  the  founder,  will  expect  a very  particular  account  of  its 
contents,  except  from  a resident  fellow,  nor  from  him,  unless  pecu- 
liarly privileged  and  indulged. 

The  law  alluded  to  is  this : “ Ea  enim  est  Lex  hujus  Bibliothecae  a 
fundatore  sancita,  ut  ncque  socius  aliquis  solus  earn  adire  potest,  sed 
semper  alio  socio  vcl  scholari  comitatus,  neque  plusquatn  tres  codices 
in  cameram  suam  asportarc,  idque  non  sine  licentia  magistti  duorumq  j 
sociorum  prius  impetrata/’ 

But  the  law  of  the  donor  here  alluded  to  by  Nasmyth  is  stricter 
still.  The  hooks  were  to  be  kept  (as  they  still  are)  under  three  locks,’ 
the  keys  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  master, 
and  of  the  keepers  of  the  Billinglord  Hutch. 

Further,  the  time  of  consulting  them  is  prescribed.  In  winter- 
seasons,  the  hours  being  from  eight  to  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  summer,  from  six  to 
eleven,  and  from  one  to  five.  The  library  also  is  subject  to  an  an- 
nual visitation  from  the  Masters  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  and  of 
Trinity  Hall.  The  loss  of  a single  leaf  is  subject  to  a small  line;  the 
loss  of  a whole  book  to  a fine  to  be  levied  at  the  discretion  of  the  vi-‘ 
sitors ; hut  should  it  ever  happen  that  six  MSS.  in  folio,  eight  in 
quarto,  and  twelve  of  a smaller  size,  should  be  lost,  the  whole  library 
becomes  forfeited,  together  with  all  the  plate  left  by  the  donor  to  the 
society. 

Jt  will  be  readily  believed,  from  the  nature  of  the  law,  and  the 
great  strictness  with  which  it  has  been  obeyed,  from  the  first  founding 
of  the  library  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  books  have  been  pre- 
served entire.  But  this  belief  must  be  exercised  no  further  than  the 
Society  is  concerned  ; for  it  appears  from  the  donor’s  MS.  catalogue, 
which  lies  on  the  table  in  the  library,  that  between  the  time  the  hooks 
were  left  to  the  college  and  the  time  they  were  received,  there  must 
have  been  committed  at  least  some  mistakes;  some  titles  of  books 
being  in  that  catalogue,  and  yet  the  books  themselves  not  to  be 
found  in  the  library. 

As  to  myself,  all  that  I shall  say  is  this — that  I have  been  occa- 
sionally indulged,  though  not  a fellow,  with  the  perusal  of  MSS.  de- 
posited in  this  collection,  and  have  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  a ’ 
person,  who  w as  not  only  a resident  fellow,  but  who  employed  much 
industry  and  ability  in  giving  a report  of  its  invaluable  contents. 

These  MSS.  then,  w ere  left  to  Bene't  college  by  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  155?,  who  had  lorn  idly  been  fellow  of 
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this  society,  and  in  1 544  had  been  appointed  Master ; a man  of  consi- 
derable learning,  and  particularly  conversant  in  the  scriptures,  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  the  antiquities  of  this  country. 

Parker’s  situation  had  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  pursuits  as 
an  antiquary.  In  1 535  he  had  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Stoke-Clare,  in  Sulfolk,  and  continued  to  govern  this  col- 
lege till  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
He  at  that  memorable  period  became  possessed  of  several  valuable 
manuscripts,  that  belonged  to  Stoke;  and,  by  an  order  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, bearing  date  July  5,  1508,  he,  or  his  deputies,  were  authorised  to 
view  and  peruse  all  the  records  and  monuments  belonging  to  the  late 
dissolved  monasteries ; and  thus  he  became  possessed  of  many  impor- 
tant writings  relative  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  couutry. 

Tiie  collection  of  MSS.  therefore,  that  we  *are  now  inquiring  into, 
will  readily  be  supposed  to  take  its  complexion  from  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  founder.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  by  his  profession, 
much  interested  in  those  studies  and  controversies  which  found  em- 
ployment for  men  of  talents  in  the  15th  and  15th  centuries.  It  ac- 
cordingly comprehends  numerous  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
legends  of  the  saints,  papers  relating  to  the  disputes  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  together  with  expositions  and  commentaries 
on  the  scriptures.  It  likewise  contains  some  mass  hooks  and  ancient 
liturgies,  with  a few  psalters,  gospels,  and  vulgate  bibies.  The  most 
splendid  MS.  in  the  whole  library,  on  account  of  the  illuminations,  is 
a book  of  the  Revelations,  written  in  the  14th  century,  a Latin  ver* 
sion,  with  a French  translation  on  the  side  in  verse.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England,  writ- 
ten by  the  same  scribe,  and  accompanied  with  a fine  illumination. 
It  is  in  French,  and  entitled  ‘Manere  de  Coroner  novel  Roy  (d’Angle- 
terre.)’  The  grandest  manuscript  is  a Latin  vulgate  bible,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  as  big  as  a church  bible;  the  oldest  is,  the  Gospels,  in  Latin, 

Here  are  a few  old  English  and  Saxon  poems,  and  French  romances 
in  verse,  and  these  not  a little  curious.  Some  of  them  have  never 
been  printed,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  one  of  them,  in  old  English, 
entitled,  1 The  rumauuce„  of  the  St.  Graal,’  has  not  even  been  read 
through  for  these  two  or  three  hundred  years  at  least.  It  consists  of 
more  than  40,000  lines.  Nasmyth  acknowledges  that  he  was  deterred 
from  the  perusal  of  it;  and  Archbishop  Parker  himself  seems  to  have 
been  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  contents,  or  thought  but 
meanly  of  the  work. 

Theie  are  scarcely  any  classics,  and  the  few  that  are  here  found  arc 
neither  very  ancient  nor  of  any  great  account.  The  two  or  three 
Greek  MSS.  are  modern;  there  is,  however,  a fair  MS.  of  Terence’s 
plays,  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Numbers  CVI.  CVIII.  CXVI1I.  and  CCXLIL  contain  many 
curious  papers  relative  to  the  ancient  customs,  laws,,  and  privileges  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  These  have  often  been  of  great  conse- 
quence as  books  of  reference,  and  many  ol  them  are  copied  byStrype, 
in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  by  Baker  and  Cole  into  their 
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valuable  Collections.  A curious  book,  containing  an  account  of  tlie 
rentals,  property,  &c.  of  the  college,  as  old  as  1376,  together  with 
other  papers  in  this  library,  as  containing  some  of  the  archives  of.  the 
house,  were  of  great  use  to  Masters,  in  writing  his  tpeful  work,  the 
History  of  Bene’t  College. 

Number  CXIV.  entitled  Epistolae  Principum,  contains  two  Letters 
from  Pope  Julius  II.  to  Henry  VIII.;  Henry  VIII. th’s  recommen- 
datory’ Letter  for  Dr.  Parker  to  be  appointed  Master  of  Bene’t  college; 
one  from  queen  Catharine,  and  some  of  queen  Elizabeth’s;  but 
most  of  them  are  letters  written  to  Parker  hioAeif,  when  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  different  persons,  nobility  and  gentry,  sometimes 
on  private  business,  and  sometimes  on  matters  of  a more  public  nature. 
No.  CXIX.  entitled  4 Epistolae  Virorura  illustrium,’  answers  its  title 
more  exactly,  being  all  from  distinguished  men,  either  princes,  nobles, 
or  reformers. 

But  the  most  interesting,  useful,  and  characteristic  part  of  the  pre- 
sent collection  embraces  the  history,  laws,  antiquities,  and  government 
of  this  country.  It  includes  histories  of  England,  annals,  chronicles, 
polychronicons,  Saxon  laws  in  the  Saxon  character,  constitutions,  See. 
It  comprehends,  of  course,  what  must  be  called  the  fabulous,  no  less 
than  the  genuine  and  true  history  of  Britain. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  collection  that  Dr.  Fuller,  in 
his  History  of  Cambridge,  called  it  “the  Sun  of  English  Antiquity, 
till  it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,”  and  as  Mr.  Masters 
adds,  “very  justly,  since  it  contained  more  materials  relating  to  the 
history  of  this  kingdom,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  could  have 
before  been  met  with  any  where  else.”  ■ 

. With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  MSS.  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  centuries  ; several  of  them  of 
the  1 Uh,  12th,  and  13th;  some  of  the  1 Oth,  and  a few  of  the  9th. 
The  Latin  Gospels  alluded  to  above  is  two  or  three  centuries  older. 

But  thus  much  must  suffice  for  the  present. — The  libraries  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  are  a vast  object,  and  I must  leave  it  ab- 
ruptly; 

n?  X'ot'  avnp  avra\afxvoiyx 
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Iliad.  E.  V.  59ft. 
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With  respect  to  this  library,  concerning  which  a few  imperfect 
hints  have  here  been  thrown  out,  it  has  been  frequently  lamented  that 
so  useful  a repository  should  be  so  scrupulously  guarded.  But  before 
we  judge  of  actions,  we  should  trace  the  causes;  we  should  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  Archbishop  Parker  lived, 
and  not  too  hastily  say,  that  he  marred  a noble  present  by  the  ungra- 
cious manner  in  which  it  was  conferred. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  people  could  have  only  MSS. 
and  these  were  very  scarce  and  valuable;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  temptation  to  steal  them  was  very  great.  And  even  some  years 
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after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  books  in  circulation  were  very  few, 
and  very  liable  to  be  purloined.  This  occasioned  the  monks  often  to 
prefix  to  their  books  the  most  serious  warnings,  and  the  most  direful 
anathemas.  At  the  time  Caius  published  his  History  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Cambridge,  he  informs  us,  that  most  of  the  books  had  been 
stolen  from  the  Public  Library,  and  similar  thefts  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Oxford. 

We  should  then  consider  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  times, 
of  which  Parker  could  not  fail  to  have  A perfect  recollection;  and 
though  we  may  lament  the  severity  of  the  law,  we  shall  easily  find  an 
apology  for  the  Archbishop. 

Various  other  benefactions  were  bestowed  on  this  society  by  Mat- 
thew Parker;  and  the  College-library  was  enriched  by  him  with 
many  printed  books.  These  must,  of  course,  have  been  some  of  the 
early  printed  ones,  and  on  that  account,  if  on  no  other,  must  be  va- 
luable. These  things,  however,  1 shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  now. 

G.  Dyer. 

Written  at  Cambridge,  October,  1007. 


AS  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

IN  the  present  acceptation  of  the  words  Russian  Rtupirr, 
we  understand  not  only  Russia  and  the  Russians,  but  also  all  those 
countries  and  nations  which  have  been  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  mother-country,  and  formed  into  one  great  state.  According  to 
its  superficies,  Russia  Proper  is  'very  much  smaller  than  the  Russian 
empire:  but  in  population  the  chief  nation  exceeds  all  the  collateral 
ones,  however  numerous  their  subdivisions  may  be. 

7 No  other  state  under  heaven  comprises  such  a diversity  of  inhabit- 
ants: Russians  and  Tatars,  Germans  and  Mongols,  Finns  and  Tui> 
guses,  live  here  as  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  country,  though  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  the  most  opposite 
climes.  Their  political  constitution  unites  them;  hut  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal qualities,  language,  religion,  customs,  and  manners,  the  contra- 
rieties are  infinite.  There  are  certainly  some  countries  in  Europe 
where  vve  meet  with  more  than  one  nation  governed  by  the  same  po- 
lity, or  where  we  may  perceive  evident  marks  of  an  original  distinc- 
tion between  the  aboriginal  and  more  modern  inhabitants.  But  in 
those  countries  generally  the  conquered  are  lost  among  the  conquerors, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  former  is  nearly  extinguished  through  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  is  peopled  by  an  immense 
number  of  different  nations;  each  preserves  its  peculiar  language, 
which,  though  mixed  and  corrupted*  is  still  in  most  cases  deducible 
from  a generic  classification.  Each  retains  its  religion  and  customs, 
although  political  regulations  and  a greater  degree  of  error  among  some 
produce  a greater  uniformity.  Most  of  the  principal  nations,  in  short, 
* ' * ■ hear 
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bear  in  their  features  and  make,  the  characteristic  stamp  of  their  ori- 
gin, which  neither  time  nor  the  union  with  other  nations  have  hitherto 
obliterated. 

Without  pretending  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  respecting  the  origin  of  the  major  part  of  the  nations  in  the 
empire  of  Russia,  we  shall  merely  endeavour  to  collect  the  results  of 
the  ablest  historians,  as  a clue  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  in- 
tricate accounts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  conduct  us  into  the  more 
illumined  paths  of  historical  records. 

Besides  the  Sclavonians,  to  whom  the  ruling  nation  belongs,  there 
are  in  the  Russian  empire  three  main  branches,  whose  original  identity 
is  generally  admitted,  and  among  whom  may  rank  many  other  tribes 
as  collateral  branches,  namely,  the  Finns,  Mongols,  and  Tatars.  To 
them  may  he  added  the  Tunguses,  who,  though  not  an  aboriginal 
race,  yet  are  the  only  ones  of  their  tribe.  A sixth  class  is  composed 
of  those  nations,  whose  language  and  history  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated  so  as  to  assign  to  them  a determinate  situation  in 
the  general  system.  And  the  last  article  of  this  classification  may 
comprise  the  scattered  tribes  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  who  have  set- 
tled in  particular  provinces,  partly  as  victors  and  partly  as  voluntary 
colonists,  hut  whose  numbers  are  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  separate 
titles. 

The  Sclavonian  race  belongs  to  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Next  to  the  Arabs,  who  once  ruled  from 
Malacca  to  Lisbon,  no  nation  has  spread  its  language,  its  dominion, 
and  its  colonies  in  so  astonishing  a manner.  From  the  Adriatic  north- 
wards to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  coast  of  the 
East  Sea,  through  the  whole  length  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as 
America  and  the  vicinity  of  Japan,  every  where  we  meet  with  Scla- 
vonian nations,  either  as  rulers  or  subordinate.  The  origin  of  this 
powerful  race  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity;  by  the  Creeks  arid 
Romans  they  were  probably  included  under  the  indefinite  denomina- 
tion of  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  Poland,  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and 
southern  Russia  were  in  all  likelihood  the  most  ancient  habitations  of 
the  Sclavonians.  From  these  they  overran  Dacia,  Germany,  and  the 
countries  beyond  the  Danube;  and  these  became  the  cradle  of  those 
innumerable  hordes  which  inundated  half  Europe  and  Asia,  or  ren- 
dered them  tributary. 

About  the  middle  or  the  fourth  century  all  the  Sclavonian  tribes 
were  subdued  by  Ermnnarich,  and  incorporated  with  the  state  of  East ' 
Gothia.  Soon  afterwards,  these  domineering  Goths,  as  well  as  the  van- 
quished Sclavonians,  became  subject  to  the  Huns.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury those  ravagers  were  partly  annihilated  and  partly  driven  beyond 
the  Danube,  on  one  side  by  the  Gothic  Gepidae,  and  on  the  other,  by 
the  Finnic  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians.  The  Sclavonians  began  to 
shew  themselves  in  Dacia,  penetrated  between  the  Hungarians  aud 
pepida?,  and  seized  on  a portion  of  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube. 
He»e  we  see  them  rising  among  the  barbarians  as  a separate  nation ; 
horn  thence  thev  plundered  the  Roman  provinces,  and  inundated  part 
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of  the  country  of  the  Gepidae,  who  were  almost  entirely  rooted  out 
by  the  Longobards  and  Avars.  The  latter  usurped  a species  of 
authority  over  the  various  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  extorted  now  and 
then  a tribute  from  them ; but  they  were  at  last  overpowered  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  then  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Dacia. 
Most  of  the  Dacian  Sclavonians,  sufifering  by  their  oppression,  forsook 
their  dwellings  and  retired  towards  the  north,  probably  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century.  Some  tribes  went  to  Poland,  others  to 
Russia,  and  part  of  them  remained  on  the  Danube. 

Thus  those  countries  became  peopled  by  Sclavonian  colonies,  which 
Were  constantly  spreading;  they  founded  states  every  where,  and  in 
the  north  of  Europe  brought  about  the  most  remarkable  revolutions. 
All  the  branches  ol  this  great  family,  which  have  formed  or  still  form 
separate  states,  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes  according  to  their 
present  condition;  viz.  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  German,  Illyrian, 
Hungarian,  and  Turkish  Sclavonians.  We  find  three  of  these  branches 
at  present  within  the  territory  of  the  Russian  empire;  i.  e.  the  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  Serbes,  or  Servians. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Russia  were  the  Finns  and  Sclavo- 
nians:  the  former  possessed  the  countries  near  the  Volga  and  Dina, 
the  latter  lived  on  the  Nieper  and  upper  Don.  The  chief  residence 
of  the  Sclavonians  was  properly  in  Lithuania  and  Poland  ; a branch 
only  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  Nieper.  As  the  Sclavonians  of 
ihe  Danube,  when  oppressed  by  the  Bulgarians,  retired  northwards, 
they  spread  themselves  further  on  the  Nieper,  where  they  built  Kiew. 
A colony  extended  as  high  up  even  as  Wolchow,  and  founded  Now 
gprod.  After  a dark  period  of  more  than  a century  this  latter  tribe 
revived  among  the  Finnic  race,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Russian 
$tate  received  its  origin  from  Scandinavians  or  Normans. 

Soon  after  the  establishment*  of  the  two  Sclavonian  tribes  on  the 
Wolchow  and  Nieper,  two  hostile  nations  rose  up  against  them;  viz. 
the  Chazars  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Waragers  or  Normans  from 
the  Baltic:  the  former  harrassed  the  tribe  of  Kiew,  the  other  that  of 
Nowgorod.  After  various  changes,  which  are  but  imperfectly  known, 
both  tribes  maintained  their  indepcHclence  till  the  Oth  century,  when 
the  Waragers  took  from  the  Russians  (a  northern  Gothic  people]  the 
countries  about  Reval,  Petersburg,  and  Archangel,  and  rendered  the 
Sclavonians,  Kriwitshes,  Tschudes,  Vesses,  and  Mcrains  tributary. 
The  Russians  retired  to  Finland  and  Karel ; but  the  Sclavonians,  in 
league  with  the  other  nations  mentioned,  drove  out  the  Waragers,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a federal  republic  at  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  nea* 
Nowgorod.  As  the  badness  of  their  constitution  soon  excited  inter- 
nal commotions,  the  five  united  nations  determined,  with  a view  of 
restoring  peace  and  protecting  their  country,  to  call  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  Russians,  to  whom  they  readily  offered  the  sovereignty.  Th$ 
Russian  prince  Rurik  and  his  brothers  Sineus  and  Tmwor  accepted 
the  invitation.  Rurik  assembled  his  people,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wolchow  in  862,  and  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  neff 
slate,  that  included  six  different  Sclavonian,  Finnic,  and  Waragian 
• Vow  II.  , 4 F colonies, 
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colonics,  who  occupied  the  present  governments  of  Riga,  Reval, 
Polotsk,  Pskow,  Wiburg,  Petersburg,  Nowgorocf,  Smolensk,  Olonez, 
Archangel,  Wladhnir,  Jaroslaw,  Koshoraa,  ahd  Wologda; 

Although  the  Waragians  constituted  the  ruling  part,  and,  under 
• Rnric,  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  nation,  (which  is  proved  bv 
tire  history  of  his  tii»e,  as  Waragian  names  then  generally  prevailed) 
yet  the  Sclavonians  and  Russians  soon  amalgamated  into  one  nation : 
and  although  the  whole  nation  adopted  the  latter  name,  yet  Sclavo- 
nian  manners  and  language  predominated,  as  the  former  were  superior 
in  number  and  more  enlightened  than  the  others. 

Rurik,  who  was  properly  the  founder  of  the  Sclavico- Russian  state, 
fixed  his  residence  immediately  in  the  city  of  Staraja- Ladoga,  and  * 
styled  himself  grand  prince,  to  shew  his  elevation  above  the  subordi- 
nate princes.  A kind  of  patrimonial  government  gave  to  the  grand 
prince  the  right  of  granting  particular  principalities  to  his  sons  or 
younger  brothers.  Thus  Rurik  gave  to  his  brother  Sineus  Belo-Osero, 
and  to  Trmvor  Isbor.sk,  as  capitals  of  dependant  countries.  Both 
died  childless,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time;  Rurik  united  again  their 
states  to  his  own,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  transferred  Iris 
residence  to  Nowgorod,  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Russian  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  Rurik  established  himself  as  autocrat  of  the  Nowgo-  * 
rodian  state,  when  the  Sclavonians  on  the  Nieper,  being  oppressed  by 
tire  Chazars,  applied  to  him  for  aid.  He  sent  them  his  step-soil 
CfckoM*  who  defeated  the  Chazars,  and  founded  in  Kiew  the  second 
Sclavico-Russian  state,'  dependant  on  the  kingdom  of  Nowgorod, 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Russian  monarchy  abouuds  with  so 
mbny  remarkable  occurrences,  and  is  so  incorporated  with  the  history 
ol  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  it  cannot  be  included  in  this  historic 
cal  view.  We  shall  coniine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  principal  nation,  that  we  uiay  be  able  at  one  glance 
to  comprise  the  progressive  extension  and  amelioration  of  an  empire  ‘ 
so  powerful  and  vast  as  Russia  is  at  present. 

(T o be  continued.  J 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum. 

Sir, 

. THE  prevailing  taste  for  oriental  literature  promises  to  contribute 
njuch  to  the  improvement  of  philology.  And  when  classic  scholars 
eugage  in  this  pursuit,  the  more  ancient  Greek  writings  will  share  in 
the  general  beuelit,  by  the  lights  reflected  upon  them  from  the  East. 
The  acknowledged  derivation  of  the  Greek  from  the  oriental  tongues, 
the  frequent  ti  e of  terms  which  Homer,  Hesiod,  Lycophrou,°  and 
others  have  adopted  in  their  primary  significations,  have  occasioned 
djJiiauties  which  a critic,  h«we\er  able,  but  versed  only  in  Greek  and 
, * . . ...Roman 
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Roman  authors,  is  hardly  able  to  solve.  These  difficulties,  instead  of. 
being  explained,  have  been  glossed  over  by  the  futile  etymologies  of 
the  ancient  scholiasts  and  lexicographers;  and  they  can  be  properly 
felt,  and -successfully  removed,  only  by  those  who  have  extended  their 
study  from  the  elegant  language  of  Greece,  to  the  less  polished  dialects 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Judea.  In  illustration  of  this  position 
I will  here  subjoin  one  instance;  and  if  a corner  in  your  valuable 
Journal  be  open  for  such  disquisitions,  a specimen  of  the  same  sort 
shall  occasionally  be  at  your  service. 

Lvcophron,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Phil  add  phus,  is  known 
to  have  studiously  affected  the  use  of  obscure  terms,  which,  from 
their  antiquity,  must  demand  the  attention  of  Asiatic  scholars.  In  his 
Cassandra,  the  only  remains  of  his  once  voluminous  productions,  occur 
these  lines. 

* m 

• TfttfAirtc  r ejrn<ru  Kai  ?ro$t; 

/Sitrpo.q  ax\i%.(A.8a.q,  xxtti  fvQ-.:v  ttXo. xaq  . 

Ev  aitri  ir{9q  Kivou*a  xaurrvXzq  eyi Tiq 

Tlt’jKtq  ctoYT aq  i&roftq  irXn/Auvntoq. 

1.  97. 

* * 4 

‘ They  contain  a prophetic  address  to  Paris,  now  commencing  his  ex- 
pedition for  the  rape  of  Helen*  and  may  thus  be  literally  rendered.-. — 
<Thc  ship  and  feet  of  Ptnerecleus  will  bear  Hue  to  the  two  ports  and 
coasts  of  Gythium,  having  in  these  fxed  to  the  rocks  the  crooked  teeth, 
of  the  pine,  reslrainers  oj  the  flood. 

Pherecleus,  as  an  artist,  constructed  the  ship,  and  as  a soothsayer 
consulted  the  .gods,  and  endeavoured  toconciliate  them  to  the  projected 
expedition.  As  such  he  was  naturally  led  to  give  the  vessel  the 
name  of  rfayv-i;,  which,  with  the  Greek  termination,  is  the  Chal- 
dean and  Phoenician  terra  for  the  tutelary  godsD’mn  larpint  or  trapim. 
The  scholiast  says,  it  is  the  name  ol  a foreign  ship ; and  in  this  he  is- 
followed  by  Hesyphius.  It  was  certainly  usual  to  carve  the  images  of 
the  gods  on  the  ship  which  they  were  supposed  to  protect;  and  to  these 
the  sailors  applied  in  seasons  of  danger.  See  Horace,  Lib.  i.  14. 
The  figures  which,  at  this  day,  are  often  framed  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship,  are  but  the  remains  ol  the  same  custom.  The  practice,  no 
doubt,  originated  with  the  Phoenicians;  ard  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  call  their  ships  by  the  name  of  those  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
preserve  them.  The  rudder,  the  oars,  the  sails,  by  which  the  vessel 
was  moved,  are  here  affected  ly  called  the  feet  of  CherrcleiiSy  he  being 
the  author  of  them.  Of  the  derivation  of  the  term,  the  scholiast  and 
Hesychius  appear  ignorant. 

The  ancients  had  statues  of  their  gods,  erected  before  their  doors 
and  in  the  entrance  of  their  harbours.  These  received  the  saluta- 
tions of  passengers  and  strangers.  Lucretius  mentions  this  custom  in 
his  first  book.  Ilencc  the  doors  or  ports  had  the  name  of  ca,>ay.&«y 
given  them,  as  places  where  the  gods  were  saluted,  f~ mi  the  Arabic 
salaam,  salutation . It  is  curious  to  observe  the  account  winch 
the  scholiast  gives  of  this  term.  cn7.ay.Bon  os,  hi  Ov^aci  Acyorrat, 
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to  *»  cxXv  ficcimy.  The  explication  of  Hcsychius  is  not  more  rational. 
c-x\x(jl@yii  v ofrri  St  vi  to  atXcci  ficctvzt.  This  is  a fair  specimen  of  tlitf 
manner  in  which  Greek  words  are  explained  in  the  old  glossaries. 
Farther,  TrAaxa?,  coasts , is  the  Hebrew'  palcg  or  ping,  the  vowels 
being  arbitrary  and  not  existing  in  the  original,  and  signifies  to  di- 
vide, or  any  thing  divided , such  as  portions  ol  the  land  and  sea.  From 
the  same  origin  is  derived  mXayoi,  as  serving  to  divide  the  earth  into 
distinct  territories.  Hence,  too,  the  Latin  plaga,  a clime  or  region. 
Finally,  the  unusual  term  mvov^x,  rocks , originated  in  the  Persian 
kinaar,  an  extremity  or  limit , which,  as  the  limits  of  a river,  came 
hence  to  signify  its  banks,  as  the  limits  of  the  sea,  its  shores  or  the 
rocks  lining  them.  The  limits  of  a door  are  its  posts.  Hence  the 
Celtic  kynnor,  a door  post ; and  hence,  moreover,  from  their  remote- 
ness, the  appellation  assigned  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  attempts  of 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Pherecleus,  to  appease  or  conciliate  the 
gods,  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  Lib.  i.  xv.  who  appears  to  have  had 
the  above  passages  of  Lycophron  in  view.  Pherecleus,  the  first  ad  • 
viser,  perhaps,  of  the  expedition,  is  represented  by  Homer  as  properly 
punished,  for  he  received  an  ignominious  death  from  the  hand  of 
Merion.  The  poet  adds,  rn-n  ovrt  0 iu>»  ty.6icr(paTu  ySv,  since  he  did  not 
at  all  know  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  11.  v.  65.  To  say  that  Pherecleus 
did  not  possess  this  knowledge,  appears  not  only  a prosaic , but  an  un- 
necessary saying  ; for  who  is  there  that  is  acquainted  with  the  divine 
decrees  w'hile  yet  in  futurity?  But  when  it  is  considered  that  hz pre- 
tended to  be  so  knowing,  and  that  the  event  turned  out  very  different 
from  his  predictions,  there  is  much  propriety  and  even  point  in  the 
remark.  It  is  holding  forth  the  diviner  as  a deceiver , who,  by  his  im- 
postures, brought  ruin  upon  himself  and  his  country.  From  this  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  beauties  of  Homer,  who  confines  himself  be- 
yond any  other  post  to  general  nature,  yet  in  many  instances  depend 
upon  circumstances  unknown  to,  or  unobserved  by,  modern  readers. 

J.  Jones. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum . 

Sir, 

THOSE  of  your  readers  who  were  interested  by  the  account 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  contained  in  a late  number  of  the 
Athenaeum,  may  possibly  derive  some  gratification  from  a sketch  of 
the  neighbouring  university  of  Glasgow,  conducted  on  a similar  plan. 
It  is  drawn  up  by  one  who  has  had  considerable  opportunities,  both 
from  personal  observation  and  collateral  means,  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  and  conduct  of  this  institution;  and 
who  conceives  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  a scheme  of  aca- 
demical education,  which  now  possesses  so  extensive  and  increasing 
an  influence,  must  form  an  interesting  object  of  contemplation  to  every 
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one,  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare,  the  happiness,  and  the  intellectual 
• progress  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  university  of  Glasgow  owes  its  origin  to  the  literary  zeal  of 
William  Turnbull,  who,  in  the  year  1450,  when  he  occupied  the 
episcopal  chair  of  this  see,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  by 
establishing  a teacher  of  theology,  and  three  professors  of  philosophy. 
From  this,  its  infantile  state,  the  progress  of  the  college  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  slow  but  uniform.  New  professorships  were  created, 
as  the  advancing  state  of  literature  indicated  a necessity  for  such  ad- 
ditions to  the  establishment;  while  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
science,  effected  by  this  and  other  academical  institutions,  reciprocated 
the  advantage  in  the  powerful  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  their  exertions.  During  the  last  forty  years,  the  progress 
of  the  college  has  been  more  than  usually  rapid.  The  celebrity  at- 
tached to  the  names  of  several  of  the  professors  has  attracted  students 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  instructions  of  Adam  Smith, 
oi  Reid,  of  Anderson,  and  Miller,  have  been  sought  for  and  received 
with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  their  merits.  This  prosperity  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day  with  unabated  vigour;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  annually  increased,  and  the  size  of  many  of  the  lecture  rooms 
is  now  found  completely  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  The  chairs  of  the  university  still  continue 
to  be  occupied  by  menoflearning  and  talent ; the  dependence  of  whose 
interests  on  their  own  exertions,  gives  the  fairest  pledge  of  the  future 
• progress  and  utility  of  the  institution. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  in  the  High-street  of  Glasgow,  at 
a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  cross  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Though  displaying  few  of  the  ornamental  beau- 
ties of  architecture,  they  nevertheless  interest  the  stranger  by  their 
Venerable  and  classic  appearance;  while  their  general  arrangement 
entitles  them  to  the  more  appropriate  praise  of  convenience  and  useful- 
ness of  structure.  The  front  which  they  present  to  the  street  is  110 
yards  in  length,  and  has  an  elevation  of  three  stories.  At  the  northern 
extremity  is  a gateway  leading  to  an  area  or  court  of  considerable 
extent,  in  which  are  situated  the  houses  of  the  different  professors; 
a corresponding  gateway  at  the  other  extremity  conducts  to  the  house 
of  the  Principal.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  college  is  through  a large 
gate  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms. 
This  leads  to  a bagged  court,  88  feet  in  length  and  44  in  width;  on 
one  side  of  which  is  a broad  stone  staircase,  conducting  to  the  faculty 
hall,  a large  and  splendid  room,  in  which  the  professors  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  the  private  business  of  the  college.  Passing  forwards 
through  another  gateway,  we  come  to  a second  area,  104  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  breadth.  This  is  surrounded  by  the  different  lecture 
rooms  of  the  university ; a passage  to  those  on  the  upper  stories  being 
formed  by  staircases  placed  in  circular  turrets,  projecting  from  the 
building.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  area,  and  on  the  second  story,  is 
the  common  hall  of  the  college;  a large,  but  gloomy  and  inelegant 
room,  in  which  the  public  meetings  of  the  students  are  held,  and 
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divine  worship  is  performed  every  sabbath  day.  The  general  apr? 
pearance  of  this  second  area  is  striking:  and  the  imposing  effect  oftbe 
scene  is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the  students,  arrayed  in  their 
gowns,  either  repairing  to  the  several  classes,  or  assuming  the  Peri- 
patetic  character,  and  discussing  the  several  topics  of  literature  and 
science,  as  they  lounge  in  groupes  along  tlte  court.  A gateway,  much 
too  narrow  and  undignified  for  its  situation,  passes  under  theconmon 
hall,  and  leads  to  a third  area,  which,  though  less  regular  than  the 
second,  displays  considerably  more  grandeur  of  general  effect  One 
side  of  it  is  formed  by  the  Hunterian  Museum,  an  elegant  edifice* 
lately  erected,  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Stark,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  valuable  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter.  The  college 
library,  which  occupies  another  side,  is  likewise  a modern  building. 
The  number  of  volumes  contained  in  it  exceeds  thirty  thousand ; in 
the  arrangements  for  thecirculaiion  of  which  among  the  students  much 
liberality  and  judgment  have  been  displayed.  Behind  this  third  area 
is  the  college  garden ; an  extensive  piece  of  ground,  well  wooded, 
and  laid  out  with  considerable  taste.  It  is  intersected  by  a stream 
which,  though  liowing  through  academic  groves,  has  certainly  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  the  4*  purior  electro  amnis  the  neighbour- 
hood of  manufactures  producing  a contamination  of  its  waters,  which 
effectually  defeats  all  the  purposes  of  ornamcmt,  while  it  has  possibly- 
denied  existence  to  many  a poetical  lay,  which  the  lively  enthusiasm 
of  youth  might  otherwise  have  poured  forth  on  its  banks. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  constituted  by  a Lord  Chan- 
cellor, a Lord  Rector,  a Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Principal,  and  the  Fa- 
culty of  Professors.  The  Chancellorship  is  a permanent  office,  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  The  appointment  of  the 
Lord  Rector  is  annual,  and  is  vested  in  the  professors  and  public  stu- 
dents; the  votes  of  the  former  having  no  other  superiority  than  that 
derived  from  the  influence  natural  to  their  situation.  The  mode  of 
procedure  in  this  appointment  is  somewhat  curious.  The  election  is 
determined  not  directly  by  the  individual  votes,  but  by  a majority  of 
classes,  into  which  the  voters  are  divided,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive places  of  nativity.  The  decision  in  each  of  these  classes,  which 
are  five  in  number,  is  made  by  individual  votes,  and  these  several 
decisions  are  afterwards  brought  together,  and  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion determined  accordingly.  The  person  to  be  proposed  for  the  office 
is  previously  fixed  upon  by  tfie  faculty  of  professors;  and  this  choice  , 
is  almost  invariably  confirmed  by  his  election;  though  usually  not 
without  considerable  opposition  from  the  students  of  a turbul.nl  and 
riotous  character.  The  Lord  Rector  is  required  to  be  present  at  a 
certain  time  after  his  election,  to  go  through  a number  of  trilling  and 
unessential  ceremonies  specified  in  the  statutes  of  the  college.  The 
situation  of  Principal  is  a permanent  one.  under  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  and  is  connected  with  a salary  of  fcC-Ll.  per  annum.  The 
duties  annexed  to  the  office  are  few.  comprising  lit-dc  more  than  an 
attendance  upon  the  oiflcrtnt  public  meetings  ar.d  examinations  of 
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the  college.  1 he  present  Principal  is  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  city.  \ 

The  Professorships  of  Glasgow  are  fourteen  in  number.  They  are 
supported  partly  upon  the  funds  of  the  college,  which,  arising  from' 
landed  property  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  arc  now  extremely 
valuable,  and  partly  upon  the  fees  derived  from  the  students.  The 
former  source  of  emolument,  though  considerable,  is  not  sufficient  to 
induce  a languor  in  the  exertions  of  the  professors,  or  to  render  them 
indifferent  to  the  reputation  and  success  of  their  respective  classes. 
The  fees  are  usually  smaller  than  those  taken  at  Edinburgh;  in  few' 
instances  exceeding  two  guineas  ; to  some  courses  of  lectures  not  being 
more  than  a guinea  and  a half.  The  divinity  students  at  Glasgow  ara 
entirely  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees,  on  which  account  a much 
larger  salary  is  annexed  to  the  theological  chair  than  to  any  other  in 
the  university. 

The  general  scheme  of  education  at  Glasgow  is  more  systematic, 
and  connected  with  a greater  number  of  academical  forms  and  dis- 
tinctions, than  that  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  college.  Of  the  classes 
conducted  by  the  different  professors,  there  are  live,  to  which  the  epi- 
thet public  is  distinctively  applied,  and  which  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  whole  institution.  These  are  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Philosophy  classes;  composing, 


in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned,  the  curriculum , or 
complete  course  of  college  education.  The  student,  who  enters  upon 
this  course,  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  university  to  devote  one  ses- 
sion of  six  months  to  each  of  the  public  classes;  during  which  period 
lie  is  subjected  to  a strict  attendance  upon  the  daily  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations, and  is  required  to  compose  a certain  number  of  exercises 
or  essays  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  particular  studies  of  each 
class.  He  is  likewise  much  more  completely  controuled  by  the  gene- 
ral forms  and  restraints  ol  college  discipline,  than  the  students  who 
have  not  entered  upon  this  course  of  public  education.  He  is  obliged 
in  the  first  instance  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  of  matriculation,  and 
afterwards  to  attend  all  the  public  meetings  which  are  held  in  the 
common  hall  of  the  college.  As  a compensation  for  these  restrictions, 
Ire  is  allowed  to  give  his  vote  on  different  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  college;  to  contend  for  the  prizes  proposed  in  the  several 
classes,  as  well  as  for  the  public  prizes  of  the  university,  and  to  offer 
himself  for  the  degree  ol  Master  o(  Arts,  ailer  having  accomplished 
his  academical  career.  The  public  student  is  characterized  externally 
by  a scarlet  gown,  or  toga , which  hangs  loosely  from  the  shoulders 
over  the  whole  body,  and,  when  not  invaded  by  the  rents  or  rustiness 
of  age,  has  an  appearance  far  from  displeasing.  The  non  logali , or 
private  students,  as  they  are  more  commonly  and  familiarly  termed, 
in  their  relation  to  the  business  and  forms  of  the  college,  are  placed 
very  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  die  whole  body  ol  students  at  Edin- 
burgh. They  simply  fee  the  professors,  and  attend  the  lectures:  no 
restriction  being  imposed  upon  them  as  to  the  objects  of  their  study, 
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or  the  punctuality  and  perseverance  of  their  attention  to^these  objects. 
The  students  of  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  jTw,  as  well  as 
those  engaged  in  the  minor  pursuits  of  natural  history,  elocution,  kc. 
are  all  brought  under  the  general  description  of  non  togaii^  unless  con- 
nected at  the  same  time  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  public  classes, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  The  number  of  public  and  private 
students  attending  the  college  is  usually  very  nearly  equal.  During 
the  last  session,  the  total  number  of  students  exceeded  nine  hundred, 
of  whom,  it  is  probable  that  about  seven  hundred  were  natives  of 
Scotland,  a hundred  and  fifty  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  remainder  were 
either  Englishmen  or  foreigners. 

When  a young  man,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  enter* 
the  college  with  a view  of  becoming  a public  student,  he  not  unfre- 
quently omits  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes,  and  beginning  at  once  with 
that  of  logic,  pursues  his  course  forwards  through  the  classes  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy.  This  step,  however,  can  only  be  taken  where 
there  is  a considerable  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language, 
as  the  lawrs  of  the  university  render  it  necessary  for  every  student,  on 
entering  into  any  one  of  the  public  classes,  to  submit  himself  to  an  exa- 
mination from  the  professor  of  the  preceding  year,  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  his  capacity  and  progress.  Thus  the  student 
passing  from  tiie  Latin  to  the  Greek  class,  is  examined  by  the  professor 
of  Latin:  when  he  proceeds  to  the  logic  class,  an  examination  is  made 
of  his  proficiency  in  Greek;  and  the  same  system  is  pursued  through- 
out his  whole  course  of  public  study.  These  examinations,  which 
take  place  during  the  second  month  of  eacli  session,  are  attended  by 
the  Principal  of  the  college,  and  by  the  professor,  into  whose  class 
the  students  to  he  examined  are  then  entering.  The  ceremony  is 
named  a profession , or,  not  unfrequently,  the  black  stone  examination , * 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  student,  sub  jttdice , beiug  seated  on  a 
large  black  stone  chair  before  the  professors.  The  whole  transaction 
is  of  an  imposing  nature,  and  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  productive 
of  beneficial  consequences  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college. 

It  may  here  not  be  uninteresting  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  student 
through  these  several  gradations  of  academical  education,  accompany- 
ing his  progress  by  a brief  account  of  the  general  mode  of  study  pur- 
sued in  each  of  the  classes  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Previously  to  his  admission  into  the  Latin  or  Humanity  class,  it  I* 
necessary  that  every  student  should  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  language  and  with  a few  of  the  elementary 
writers.*  In  the  instance  of  those  who  are  residents  in  Glasgow  or 

the 

• At  the  Scotch  universities,  the  term  Humanity  is  usually  and  familiarly 
applied  to  this  deparlracnt.  of  education.  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  the 
theory  of  this  application.  Bv  the  Latin  writers  the  word  Humanitas  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a cultivated  intellect;  a miud  ameliorated  and  improved  by 
ail  acquaintance  with  those  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  confer  dignity  upon 
the  nature  of  man.  In  his  oration  for  Archias,  Cicero  says,  “ ut  me  pro  summo 
poeta,  atque  eruditissimo  boimttc,  diceutaui,  hoc  coneursti  houuuun:  literatissi- 

• ■>  juonun 
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the  neighbourhood,  this  is  usually  done  by  a continuance  of  four  years 
at  the  public  grammar  school  of  the  town;  an  institution  well  con- 
ducted and  numerously  attended.  No  peculiarity  of  moment  is  ob- 
servable in  the  management  of  the  public  business  of  the  Latin  class. 
Passages  from  the  different  classics  are  appointed  as  objects  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  student:  examinations  take  place  on  these  passages, 
and  translations  and  exercises  are  prescribed  with  a view  to  expedite 
his  progress  in  the  acquirement  of  the  language.  That  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  professor  may  be  accommodated,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  progress  of  the  students,  the  class  is  divided  onto  two  bodies, 
the  seniorcs  and  j uni  ores ; the  former  are  those  who  have  been  among 
the  jurtiores  of  the  preceding  year,  and  who  still  continue  to  pursue 
their  Latin  studies,  though  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
Creek  class,  the  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  Humanity  class  has  of  late  years  considerably  exceed- 
ed two  hundred ; few  of  these,  however,  are  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  present  professor  of  this  department  is  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  author  of  some  ingenious  and  interesting  essays  on 
the  dramatic  characters  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Greek  class  is  the  second  into  which  the  student  enters,  in  the 
course  of  his  public  academical  progress.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  devoted  to  this  study,  he  makes  his  profession  of  Latin, 
by  submitting  to  an  examination  on  a series  of  Latin  authors,  selected' 
by  himself  for  the  occasion.  A small  prize  is  usually  given  to  the 
student,  whose  merits  in  this  examination  have  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  the  Greek  class,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  a division  is 
established  among  the  students,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
general  means  of  instruction,  and  of  adapting  it  to  different  stages  of 
acquirement.  Among  the  jurtiores,  even  the  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
guage are  taught  by  the  professor;  with  this  deviation,  however, 
from  the  practice  of  common  schools,  that  very  much  is  here  left  to 
the  private  exertions  of  the  students  themselves:  a youth,  who  can- 
not resign  a few  hours  of  his  daily  domestic  leisure  to  this  pursuit, 

Vol.  II.  4 G m ist 

momini,  hac  vestra  human i tat e patiamini  de  studiis  liumanitatis  ac  literarum 
paulo  loqui  libei  ius and  again,  “ a!)  iis  artibu.s  quibus  aetas  puerilis  ad  huma- 
nitatem  inforniari  solet."  During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  glooms  of  barba- 
rity and  superstition  hung  heavy  over  the  west  of  Europe,  a knowledge  of  the 
Larin  language  constituted  the  sole  remaining  link  between  theignoiance  of 
the  times  and  those  improvements  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  which  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  By  a conversion,  perfectly 
natural  in  this  peculiar  state  of  things,  the  medium  of  acquisition  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  acquisition  itself ; aud  the  term  humtnitas  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  language,  through  which  alone  literature  mid  the  arts  then  existed  to 
mankind.  This  application  was  adopted  in  many  of  the  academical  institutions 
established  at  that  period ; and  the  teacher  of  the  Latin  lanimagc  was  synoni- 
mously  termed  the  Prolessor  of  Humanity.  It  may  be  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  been  usual  at  Glasgow  to  connect  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
belles-lettres  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Humanity  class ; a circumstance 
which  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  authorize  the  theory  just  stated  with  regal'd* 
♦o  tbejpreseut  application  of  this  term. 
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must  give  up  the  competition  with  his  fellows,  and  suffer  himself  to 
be  thrown  without  opposition  into  the  back-ground  of  the  class.  The 
present  professor  of  Greek,  Mr.  Young,  lias  occupied  this  chair  during 
a period  of  mote  than  thirty  years,  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself, 
and  with  the  most  important  advantage  to  the  interests  and  success  of 
the  university.  It  is  a circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
eminent  talents  and  extensive  literary  acquirements  of  this  gentleman 
are  not  more  completely  developed  to  the  public  view.  To  those 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  college,  he  has  long  afforded  a 
high  gratification  by  an  annual  course  of  private  Greek  lectures;  in 
which,  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  lauguage, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  the  grammar,  are  con- 
ducted with  adegree  of  philological  acumen,  of  happy  illustration,  and 
nervous  eloquence,  - which  at  once  informs  the  understanding  and  re- 
fines the  taste  of  the  hearer. 

The  profession,  or  public  examination,  in  Greek,  is  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  connected  with  the  Latin  department.  The 
writers,  from  whose  works  selections  are  usually  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, arc  Homer,  Anacreon,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Xenophon,  and 
Demosthenes : a prize  is  generally  given  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  on  the  occasion.  Having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  the 
t student  enters  into  the  logic  or  first  of  the  philosophy  classes.  The 
zeal,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  Professor  gardine  have  long  annexed 
a high  degree  of  reputation  to  this  department;  and  the  lively  emu- 
lation and  animated  industry  which  his  judicious  management  creates 
among  the  students,  have  probably  been  the  means  of  begetting  in 
many  a youthful  mind  that  ardent  love  of  philosophical  pursuit,  which 
impresses  so  noble  a distinction  on  the  after  character  of  the  man. 
Two  hours  arc  each  day  devoted  to  t lie  business  of  this  class;  the  first 
occupied  by  the  lecture  of  the  professor,  to  which  the  private  as  well 
as  public  students  are  admitted  ; the  second  exclusively  confined  to  the 
examinations,  and  to  a recitation  of  the  essays  composed  by  the  pub- 
lic students.  In  his  course  of  lectures,  Professor  Jardiue  has  very 
judiciously  refrained  from  entering  w’ith  minuteness  into  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  chiefly 
directed  to  a general  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind:  to  a 
consideration  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language  and  of  the  several 
varieties  of  grammar,  style  and  composition  ; and  to  a review  of  the 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  modifications  of  taste. 
To  assist  his  progress  in  these  studies,  and  to  communicate  the  habits 
of  writing  with  facility  and  elegance  of  style,  a series  of  essays  is 
prescribed  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with'the  business  of  the 
course.  These  essays  are  read  in  the  class,  and  publicly  commented 
upon  by  the  professor : occasionally,  the  exercise  prescribed  to  one 
student  is  a critique  upon  the  performance  of  another;  a practice 
w hich,  though  disadvantageous  on  some  accounts,  is  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  beneficial,  from  the  powerful  stimulus  which  it  gives  to 
♦he  respective  energies  of  the  youthful  writer  amj  reviewer. 

•Having 
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Having  made  iiis  profession  of  logic,  by  an  examination  conducted 
with  considerable  strictness,  the  student  devotes  the  following  session 
tq.the  studies  of  the  ethical  or  moral  philosophy  class.  Tlte  distin- 
guished reputation  which  this  chair  has  derived  from  the  venerable 
names  of  Hutcheson,  of  Smith,  and  ofKcid,  is  still  continued  to  it 
by  the  talents  and  exertions  of  Professor  Mylne,  whose  lectures  arc 
characterized  by  an  acuteness  of  reasoning  and  a liberality  of  senti- 
ment, highly  creditable  to  himself  and  advantageous  to  t he  interests  of 
the  college.  The  metaphysical,  opinions  of  this  gentleman  differ  in 
many  essential  particulars  from  those  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Reid ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  displaying  a more 
general  consistency  with  reason,  and  a greater  freedom  from  the  pre- 
judices and  partialities  natural  to  a controversialist.  On  all  die  dis- 
puted points,  however,  in  metaphysics  and  morals,  Mr.  Mylne  studi- 
ously avoids  the  expression  of  any  decided  sentiment  on  his  own  part, 
while  he  endeavours  to  communicate  to  his  students  that  clear  and  im- 
partial understanding  of  the  opposed  arguments,  which  may  furnish 
the  most  secure  loimdatiou  for  their  own  reasoning  and  conclusions. 
No  examinations  are  connected  with  the  business  of  this  class,  but 
essays  are  composed  and  publicly  read,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  in 
some  instances,  prescribed  by  the  professor ; more  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  choice  te  committed  to  the  discretion  qT  the  students  them- 
selves. Much  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the  style  and  matter  of 
these  compositions,  as  upon  their  comparative  excellence  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  decision  and  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  subjects  are  not  un frequently  those  of  a controver- 
sial nature;  and  the  practical  student  of  the  human  mind  might  here 
be  gratified  by  an  observation  of  the  state  and  progress  of  new-born 
opinions,  on  questions  which  have  agitated  the  learned  world  through 
so  many  succeeding  ages  and  generations  of  men 

From  the  moral  philosophy  class  the  student  passes  forward  to  the 
last  in  succession  of  the  public  classes,  that  of  natural  philosophy. 

/ The  clearness  and  precision  with  which  Dr.  Meiklehain,  the  professor 
of  this  department,  illustrates  the  general  principles  of  physics  by  the 
aid  of  mathematical  reasoning,  experience  a most  insufficient  return  in 
the  languor  and  indifference  with  which  all  studies,  having  a relation 
' to  mathematical  science,. are  here  received.  At  this  part  of  his  aca- 
demical career,  the  energies  of  the  student  seem  to  be  suddenly  sus- 
pended: even  those  youths,  whose  industry  and  abilities  have  enabled 
them  to  occupy  the  most  eminent  situation  in  t he  preceding  classes, 
here  relax  all  the  vigour  of  their  exertions,  and  sink  silently  and  gra- 
dually into  that  dull  fraternity,  with  which  they  had  before  been  so 
proudly  contrasted.  An  opinion,  indeed,  seems  to  have  established  it- 
self among  the  students,  that  physical  science  is  an  object  of  inferior 
moment  in  a course  of  general  study;  that  it  is  a pursuit  of  a lower 
and  less  dignified  cast  than  the  abstract  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  most  efficacious  inode  ol  counter- 
acting the  prevalence  of  this  opinion:  none,  however,  can  possibly 
$xist  as  to  the.  propriety  or  utility  of  such  a counteraction,  in  con- 
nection 
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neclion  with  the  business  of  the  natural  philosophy  class,  Dr.  Meikle- 
ham  delivers  a course  of  experimental  philosophy,  which  likewise 
meets  with  much  less  attention  than  might  be  expected,  from  the  in- 
teiesting  and  important  nature  of  the  subject. 

(T o be  continued .)  / - 


EDITIO  PR1NCEPS  OF  VIRGIL. 

j/t pf-( 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Atheneeum . 

Sir, 

HAVING  lately  met  with  a paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  stating  that  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Virgil  was  not  printed 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1470,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  at  Rome, 
prior  to  that  time,  I should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
classical  readers  on  this  subject,  and  shall  therefore  request  the  favour 
of  its  insertion  in  your  useful  and  widely-circulated  Miscellany. 

It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that  the  first  edition  of  Virgil  was 
not  printed  at  Venice  in  1170,  as  asserted  by  Fabricius  and  De  Bure, 
but  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheyiu  and  Punnarts.  It  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  the  only  copy  ever  brought  into  England  is  in  the  library  of  Earl 
Spencer.  It  contains  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies,  on  270  leaves  of 
folio  paper,  with  thirty-two  lines  on  a page.  The  exact  date  of  this 
edition  cannot  be  decided,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  be- 
tween 1406  and  1469.” 

Morning  Chronicle , Nov.  4th,  1807. 


This  edition  is  mentioned  by  Dibdin  in  his  Guide  to  the  Classics, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  letters  y,  v,*  and  a do  not  appear  in  it.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents,  who  may  happen  to  have  seen  this  edi- 
tion, would  communicate  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine, w hat  letters  are  substituted  in  their  stead,  they  will  much 
oblige,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

* » S.  R. 

Threadnetdle-strect,  7th  Nov.  1807.  ^ ' 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Athenrcum. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GULPH  AND  TERRITORY  Of 
CATARO,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 

Sir,  ‘ - .q 

THE  following  remarks,  relative  to  the  little  State  of 
Cataro,  may  probably  at  this  moment  be  thought  interesting  to 
some  of  your  numerous  readers.  The  noise  it  lately  made  in  the 
political  world,  as  affording  Bonaparte  a pretext  of  furthering  his 
designs  on  the  degradation  of  Germany,  induce  me  to  suppose,  that 
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his  recent  acquisition  of  it,  bv  the  treatv  of  Tilsit,  renders  it  still 
worthy  of  attention;  especially  as  it  enables  him  to  hasten  those 
plans  of  conquest  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  he  lias  doubt- 
less Ions  since  resolved  upon.  A residence  of  several  weeks  on  the 
spot  has  enabled  me  to  make  these  observations.  1 therefore  flatter 
mysell  they  will  prove  more  accurate  than  anv  I have  hitherto  seen 
made  public,  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  irregularity  and  imper- 
fections, they  may  be  honoured  by  insertion  in  the  Athenaeum. 

The  Gulf  of  Cataro  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  harbour  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  1 doubt  whether  for  security  it  has  its  equal  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  sea,  bounded  on  one 
parr  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  republic  of  Uagusa  * and  the  chain  of  rocks 
known  by  the  name  of  Montenegro . 7'he  whole  of  this  harbour  is 
formed  by  two  gulfs,  communicating  by  a narrow  passage,  and  lying 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  outer  bason  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive, being  at  least  15  miles  long  S.S  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  and  in 
sevcr.d  places  four  or  live  miles  broad.  The  other  does  not  exceed  , 
1 f mdes  long,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  not  more  than  a mile  and 
half  or  two  mile*  wide.  The  former  bason  was  anciently  called  Sinus 
Rizzonicus , and  opens  to  the  sea  by  a narrow  passage  called  “ Le 
Jioct/ie  di  Cataro ,"  or  “ 7 he  Mouths  of  Cataro.”  The  name  here 
given  to  it  by  the  Venetians  lias  led  many  to  suppose,  that  a river 
here  emptied  itseif  into  the  Adriatic  by  several  brandies;  but  the 
fact  is,  thtre  is  no  river  in  t tie  case,  lor  this  harbour  is  a creek  of  the 
sea,  running  considerably,  as  we  have  just  described,  into  the  land  ; 
and  two  small  rocks  at  the  entrance,  by  subdividing  it  into  three  pas- 
sages, have  given  origin  to  the  pompous  appellation  of  “ the  Mouths* p 
of  Cataro  T1  e be>t  channel  for  all  sorts  of  shipping  to  enter  the 
harbour  is  that  to  the  north  of  the  largest  rock,  where  we  have  35 
fathom  water  almost  close  in  shore.  Ships  never  pass  between  the 
islets,  though  sin  ill  vessels  may  navigate  with  safety,  between  them 
and  the  main  land  to  the  south.  On  entering  this  canal  which  leads 
to  the  outer  bason  there  is  good  anchorage  to  starboard  at  18  fathom 
in  a small  bay,  called  by  the  mariners  41 11  Porto  di  Rose.**  On  your 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  the  appearance  of  it  is  uncommonly  grand 
and  romantic.  On  every'  side  the  coast  rises  abruptly  into  lofty  craggy 
mountains,  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  land  is 
agreeably  diversified  by  cultivated  spots  of  ground.  The  town  and 
fortress  of  Caslet  Jfuovo^  situated  on  a woody  declivity,  and  just  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
ihe  scene  ; serving  at  once  as  a picturesque  object,  and  the  usual  land- 
mark for  the  anchorage  of  men  ol  war.  1 beg,  however,  it  be  under- 
stood, that  what  1 here  mean  by  tuichorage  is  merely  the  spotgme- 
ralty  fixed  upon  for  the  convenience  of  watering,  or  communication 
with  the  shore ; for  in  any  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  this  extensive 

harbour. 
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• This  late  flour. siting  little  republic  has  not  long  since  been  seized  by  the 

French,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  government  of  Dalmatia. 
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harbour,  including  both  basons,  ships  of  any  size  may  anchor  in  per- 
fect security,  and  that  within  a few  yards  of  the  shore.  Squalls  from 
the  mountains  are  frequent  here  in  autumn,  and  very  violent,  but  the 
ground  is  so  firm,  that  I never  heard  an  instance  of  ships  drifting  ir* 
consequence,  though  at  single  anchor. 

The  fortress  of  Castel  Nuovo  in  the  year  13/3  belonged  to  Juandcs, 
Icing  of  Bosnia;  it  afterwards  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and 
in  1538  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Christian  powers, 
then  leagued  against  Sultan  Soliman  the  second.  It  was  taken  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2000  Turks,  were 
made  slave*.  In  the  following  year,  the  celebrated  Barbarossa  at- 
tacked the  place  by  sea  and  land,  and  notwithstanding  a most  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  under  Francis  Sarmiento,  it 
was  retaken  by  assault,  and  every  Christian  found  in  the  place  put  to 
the  sword.  Tht  fortifications  arc  now  in  a ruinous  state,  especially 
towards  the  sea,  which,  from  their  appearance,  evidently  prove  that 
they  were  principally  reduced  to  their  present  condition  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  On  the  land  side  they  were  never  strong,  for  all 
the  defence  of  the  town  consists  in  a single  wall,  flanked  by  a few 
towers,  and  a small  castle,  now  falling  to  ruins.  On  an  eminence 
above  the  town  there  is  also  another  castle,  called  Fort  Espagnuol, 
built,  no  doubt,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  Spaniards.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  strongest  post  of  the  whole,  but  ill  supplied  with  water. 
Wretched  as  this  little  town  is  in  itself,  the  traveller  who  is  sensible 
to  the  animated  feelings  which  the  sublime  beauties  of  nature  never 
fail  to  excite  in  her  admirers,  will  here  find  ample  subject  of  contem- 
plation in  the  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  pleasure  I 
even  now  experience  in  the  recollection  of  this  spot,  compels  me  to 
lead  my  readers  to  the  woody  paths  of  this  romantic  hill,  from  whence 
every  now  and  then  the  distant  prospect  of  Montenegro,  bounding  the 
picturesque  expanse  of  the  harbour,  bursts  upon  the  view — the  sterile 
appearance  of  which  mountain,  with  its  snowy  summit,  forms  an  ad- 
mirable contrast  to  the  charming  grove  through  which  we  ramble. 
The  oak,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive,  often  spreading  branches  from 
the  crevices  of  a suspended  rock,  afford  us  a delightful  shade,  whilst 
the  heath  and  myrtle  flourish  in  wild  luxuriance  at  our  feet.  How- 
ever, a proper  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cataro  can  only  be  formed  by  a sail  to  its  very  extremity.  My  cu- 
riosity had  often  been  excited  by  the  accounts  I had  heard  of  this  pas- 
sage; I therefore  took  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  I have  already 
remarked,  that  this  gulf  is  composed  of  two  capacious  basons,  commu- 
nicating by  a narrow  pass,  and  lying  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 
We  coasted  along  the  shore  to  our  left  (which  gradually  rose  from  the 
water  into  a steep  hill,  cultivated  nearly  to  its  summit  into  vineyards) 
and  at  length  entered  the  narrow  pass  that  leads  to  the  inner  bason. 
The  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  passage  is  here  very  high,  and  the 
water  deep  enough,  even  dose  to  the  shore,  to  admit  a first-rate  man 
of  war  to  enter  it  with  safety.  Having  proceeded  through  this  pas- 
sage, a most  grand  and  awful  prospect  at  once  opened  upon  us.  We 
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found  ourselves  enclosed , as  it  wire,  in  a vast  lake,  the  eastern 
side  of  which  was  shut  up  by  the  craggy  rocks  of  Montenegro;  on 
the  opposite  side  rose  a lofty  mountain,  relieving  the  eye  with  its 
groves  and  habitations  from  a contemplation  of  the  rough,  though 
majestic  steeps,  that  on  every  other  side  surrounded  us.  At  the  loot 
of  these  rocks,  and  nearly  opposite  the  passage,  is  situated  the  small 
town  of  Perasto,  inhabited  by  Catholic  families,  who  have  built  two 
picturesque  little  convents  on  two  small  islands  at  a short  distance  to 
the  nortli  of  the  town.  We  steered  down  the  gulf,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  further  towards  Cataro:  it  was  evening,  and  the  shade  of 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  thousand  feet,  cast  a pleasing  gloom  over  a landscape  occasionally 
brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  beautifully  gleamed 
along  their  summits.  To  complete  the  scene,  we  observed  groupcs  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  variously  employed  in  their  evening 
amusements,  whose  cottages  bore  the  marks  of  moderate  wealth  and  a 
happy  population.  They  all  saluted  us  very  politely  as  we  passed; 
and,  if  I may  judge  by  appearances,  they  seemed  as  content  as  they 
were  civil.  In  sailing  along  this  shore,  I* was  particularly  struck  with 
the  noisy  shrill  tones  of  the  Cicada,  an  insect  whose  tribe  is  extremely 
numerous  in  this  part  of  Europe.  So  loud  was  the  chirping  in  this 
instance,  that  we  heard  it  most  distinctly  at  a distance  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  the  grove  in  which  they  held  their  riotous  assem- 
bly. There  was  something,  however,  peculiarly  merry  and  enliven- 
ing in  the  sound.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Cicada  was  a favourite 
of  Anacreon,  from  whose  ode  addressed  to  it,  as  elegantly  translated 
by  Mr.  Moore,  I beg  to  make  these  extracts. 

11  Oh  thou,  of  all  creation  blest, 
v Sweet  insect ! that  delight’st  to  rest 
Upon  the  wild  wood's  leafy  tops, 

To  drink  the  dew  that  morning  drops, 

And  chirp  thy  song  with  such  a glee, 

That  happiest  kings  may  envy  thee ! 

“ The  Muses  love  thy  shrilly  tone, 

Apollo  calls  thee  all  his  own; 

’Twas  he  who  gave  that  voice  to  thee, 

’Tis  he  who  tunes  thy  minstrelsy. ** 

The  town  of  Cataro  is  the  capital  of  this  little  state,  remarkable 
only  for  its  peculiar  situation.  It  is  built  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
inner  bason,  in  a spot  where  the  surrounding  rocks  approach  on  all 
sides  so  closely,  that  you  see  the  town  but  when  you  are  close  upon  it. 
The  foot  of  MontenegA,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  chain,  serves  for 
its  foundation,  whose  steep  and  craggy  sides  impend  over  it  most 
awfully,  and  for  several  hours  of  the  day  seem  to  bury  it  in  their 
shade.  This  town  is  tolerably  neat,  but  not  large,  nor  half  so  popu- 
lous as  the  number  of  decayed  houses  denote  it  to  have  formerly  been, 
under  the  Venetian  government.  It  may  probably  still  contain  about 
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800  inhabitants.  Its  singular  situation  renders  it  uncommonly  hot  in 
the  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  rocks.  From  their  situation,  however,  the  inhabitants  de- 
rive one  permanent  advantage;  for  the  snow  which  falls  during  the 
winter,  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  Montenegro,  where  it  continues 
throughout  tiie  year  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountain,  affords 
them  at  all  times  a plentiful  supply  of  ice;  an  article  not  only  of  lux- 
ury but  of  necessity,  to  support  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer 
months.  The  fortilications  of  Cataro  towards  the  water  are  regular, 
and  flanked  by  strong  bastions.  On  the  land  side,  they  are  somewhat 
remarkable,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation.  A.  lofty  conical  rock,  rising 
perpendicularly  five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  base  of  Montenegro, 
is  considerably  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  mountain,  about 
mid-way  of  its  height  from  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  rock  has 
been  enclosed  within  the  fortifications,  by  carrying  lines  along  the 
sides  even  to  the  summit  of  it,  by  which  means  any  desultory  attack 
from  the  heights  above  (which  otherwise  would  have  been  practi- 
cable) is  rendered  abortive.  These  lines  are  constructed  en  echellorty 
similar,  iu  fact,  to  those  which  run  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  They 
have,  no  doubt,  been  a work  of  considerable  difficulty;  for,  besides 
having  galleries,  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  they  are  further  de- 
fended by  cannon  placed  on  the  most  commanding  angles,  even  to  the 
very  top  of  the  rock,  where  a regular  platform,  mounted  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  serves  the  purpose  of  a citadel.  These  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  town,  were  built  by  the  Venetians,  who  esta- 
blished their  authority  in  this  state  about  the  time  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  whole  province  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  several  parts  of  the  Morea.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  principally  Catholics,  being  most  of  them  descendants  of  Italian 
families,  and  they  have  a bishop,  dependant,  however,  on  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  are  several 
Greeks  also  among  them,  of  some  consideration,  who  support  their 
consequence  by  having  the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  their  persuasion  : for 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  in  this  petty  state,  jealousy  and  religious 
animosity  are  often  carried  on^with  a heat  and  vehemence  that  would 
do  honour  to  a mighty  kingdom. 

\ 

(To  be  continued .)  * 
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60.  The  Birth-day  of  the  World. 

The  birth-d^y  of  the  world  was  very  logically  ascertained  in  a pro- 
vincial council  held  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  200,  by  command  of 
pope  Victor  against  the  Quartodecimans.  The  venerable  Bede  (in 
Comm,  de  jEquinoct,  Vern.)  supplies  the  mode  of  proof.  “ When 
the  multitude  of  priests  were  assembled  together,  then  Theophylus, 
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the  bishop,  produced  the  authority  sent  unto  him  by  pope  Victor,  and 
Explained  what  had  been  enjoined  him.  Then  all  the  bishops  made 
answer — unless  it  be  first  examined  how  the  world  was  at  the  begin- 
ning, nothing  salutary  can  be  ordained  respecting  the  observation  of 
Easter.  And  they  said,  what  day  can  we  believe  to  have  been  the  first 
except  Sunday?  And  Theophylus  said,  ‘prove  this  which  ye  say.* 
Then  the  bishops  said,  ‘according  to  the  authority  of  the  scriptures, 
the  evening  and  the  morning  Were  the  first  day,  and  in  like  manner 
tfiey  were  the  second  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth  and  the  filth,  and 
the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  Which  was  called 
the  sabbath,  the  Lord  rested  from  all  his  works ; therefore,  since  Sa- 
turday, which  is  the  sabbath,  was  the  last  day,  which  but  Sunday 
Could  have  been  the  first?  Then  said  Theophylus,  ‘ Lo,  ye  have 
proved  that  Sunday  was  the  first  day,  what  say  ye  now  concerning  the 
seasons?  for  there  are  four  times  or  seasons  in  the  year — spring,  sum-' 
iner,  autumn,  and  winter;  which  of  these  was  the  first?’  The 
bishops  answered,  ‘spring;’  and  Theophylus  said,  ‘ prove  this  which 
ye  say.’  Then  the  bishops  said,  ‘ it  is  written,  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  his  kind  ; but  this  is  in  the  spring.* 
Then  said  Theophylqs,  ‘ in  what  place  do  you  believe  the  beat  of  the 
world  to  have  been?  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  in  the  middle, 
or  in  the  end?’  And  the  bishops  answered,  * in  the  equinox,  or  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  April.’  And  Theophylus  said,  4 prove  this, 
which  ye  say.*  Then  they  answered,  ‘ it  is  written,  God  made  the 
the  light,  and  called  the  light  day;  and  he  made  the  darkness,  and 
called  the  darkness  night;  and  he  divided  the  light  and  the  darknesj 
into  equal  parts.*  Then  said  Theophylus,  ‘ lo,  ye  have  proved  the 
day  and  the  season.  What  think  ye  now  concerning  the  moou;  was 
it  created  when  increasing,  or  when  full,  or  on  the  waue?’  And  the 
bishops  answered,  ‘full.’  And  he  said,  ‘ prove  this  which  yc  say.’ 
Then  they  answered,  ‘God  made  two  great  luminaries,  and  placed 
them  in  the  iirmament  of  the  heavens,  that  they  might  give  light  upon 
the.earth;  the  greater  luminary' in  die  beginning  of  the  day,  the  lesser 
one  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  It  could  not  have  been  thus,  unless 
it  were  full.’  Now,  therefore,  let  us  see  how  the  world  was  made  at 
the  beginning;  it  was  made  upon  a Sunday,  in  the  spring,  at  the  equi- 
nox, which  is  on  the  8th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  full  of  the 
moon. 

- According  to  the  form  of  a Border  Oath,  the  work  of  creation 
began  by  night.  “ You  shaJi  swear  by  heaven  above  you,  hell  be- 
neath you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  all  Hull  Cod  made  in  six  days 
and  serf'll  nights,  and  by  God  himself,  you  are  whart  out  sackless  of 
art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of 
the  goods  and  chattells  named  in  this  bill.  So  help  me  God.”  * 

This,  however,  is  assertion  without  proof,* ;tnd  would  not  have  been 
admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his  bishops. 
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/ 61 . Omar  II. 

Mogiouschon,  an  author  famous  for  his  visions,  asserted  that  he  had 
. seen  Omar  2d  in  Paradise,  reposing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Prophet, 
having  Abubeker  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  first  Omar  at  his  left. 
.Astonished  to  see  this  preference  over  the  two  first  Caliphs  given  to 
Omar-ebn-Abdalazis,  Mogiouschon  asked  an  . angel  the  reason,  who 
replied,  that  Abubeker  and  Omar  had  exercised  justice,  and  practised 
the  law  in  the  first  ages  and  fervour  of  their  religiou ; but  that  Omar* 
ebn-Abdalazis  had  surpassed  them  in  merit,  because  he  exercised  the 
same  virtues  in  an  age  of  injustice  and  corruption. 

62.  Tomb-Jlies. 

When  the  French,  in  their  war  with  Pedro,  of  Aragon,  took  Ge- 
rona,  a swarm  of  white  Hies  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  body 
of  St.  Marcis,  in  the  church  of  St.  Phelin  (I  copy  the  names  as  they 
stand  in  the  Catalan  author)  which  stung  the  French,  and  occasioned 
*Uch  a mortality,  that  they  evacuated  the  city.  This  is  so  extraordi- 
nary a miracle  that  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  it,  because  miracle- 
mongers  have  never  the  least  invention,  and  because  a curious  fact  in 
confirmation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1805.  “ In  preparing  for  the  foundation  of  the  New  Church  at 

Lewes,  it  became  necessary  to  disturb  the  mouldering  bones  of  the 
long  defunct,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  unavoidable  business,  a 
leaden  coffin  was  taken  up,  which,  on  being  opened,  exhibited  the 
complete  skeleton  of  a body  that  had  been  interred  about  sixty  years, 
whose  leg  and  thigh  bones,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  present, 
were  covered  with  myriads  of  flies  (of  a species,  perhaps,  totally  un- 
known to  the  naturalist)  as  active  and  strong  ou  the  wing  as  gnats 
flying  ih  the  air,  on  the  finest  evening  in  summer.  The  wings  of  this 
non-descript  are  white,  and  for  distinction's  sake  the  spectators  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  coffin-fly.  The  lead  was  perfectly  sound,  and  pre- 
sented not  the  least  chink  or  crevice  for  the  admission  of  air.  The 
moisture  of  the  flesh  had  not  yet  left  the  bones,  and  the  fallen  beard 
lay  on  the  under  jaw." 

Such  a swarm  of  white  flies  very  probably  proceeded  from  the 
Saint's  coffin  ; that  he  produced  them  by  virtue  of  his  saintship,  and 
that  they  produced  the  infection  among  the  French,  would  be  believed 
in  that  age  by  all  parties. 

63. 

I have  a book,  the  author  of  which  must  have  beeu  in  a violent  pas- 
sion during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  writing  it,  and  certainly  had. 
not  cooled  when  he  penned  the  title  page. 

7 'he  Candor  and  Good-Nature  of  Englishmen  exemplified,  in  their 
deliberate , catiliousy  and  charitable  way  of  characterizing  the  Customs, 
Manners,  Constitution,  and  Religion  of  Neighbouring  Nations,  of 
which  their  own  Authors  are  every  where  produced  as  Vouchers 
their  moderate,  equitable , and  humane  mode  of  Governing  States  de- 
pendent on  them ; their  elevated , courteous  and  conciliating  Stile  and 

* Deportment,  ' 
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Deportment,  on  all  Occasions;  with,  in  particular,  a true  and 
well-supported  specimen  of  the  ingenuous  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  carry  on  Religious  Controversy.  By  Thomas  O’Brien 
Mac  Mahon. 

This  book  contains  one  very  amusing  passage.  ‘ You  sent  out  the 
'children  of  your  princes,  and  sometimes  your  princes  in  person,  to 
enlighten  this  kingdom,  then  sitting  in  utter  darkness : and  how  have 
they  recompensed  you?  Why,  after  lawlessly  distributing  your 
■ estates,  possessed  for  thirteen  centuries  or  more  by  your  illustrious 
families,  whose  antiquity  and  nobility,  if  equalled  by  any  nation  in 
< the  world,  noue  but  the  immutable  God  of  Abraham’s  ever  beloved 
and  chosen,  though  at  present  wandering  and  afflicted,  people  sur- 
passes; after,  I say,  seizing  on  your  inheritances,  and  Hinging  them  . 
among  their  Cocks,  Hens , Crows , Rooks , Daws , Wolves , Lions , Foxes , 
Rams,  Bulls,  Hogs,  and  other  birds  and  beasts  of  prey;  or  vesting 
them  in  the  sweepings  of  their  jails,  their  Smallwoods , DolUlles , 
Barebones,  Strangeways , Smarts , Sharps , T arts , Sterns , Churls , and 
Savages  ; their  Greens , Blacks , Browns , Greys , and  Whiles ; their 
Smiths , Carpenters , Brewers , Barbers , Bakers , a nd  Taylors  ; their 
Suttlersy  Cullers , Butlers , Trustier s , and  Jugglers;  their  Norths, 
Souths , and  Wests ; their  Fields , Bows,  Streets , Lanes;  their 
Tom* s sons , John  s sons , fTi/f  s 50/25,  James's  sons,  Dick's  sons , and 
IFa/’5  50/is;  their  Shorts , Longs,  Lows , /7n/s,  and  Squats;  their 
Racks,  Slacks,  Tacks , and  Jacks;  and  to  complete  their  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  they  transported  a cargo  of  notorious  traitors  to  the 
Divine  Majesty  among  you,  impiously  calling  the  filthy  lumber,  Afi- 
nisters  of  God's  Word.' 

•*  64.  / 

A very  odd  argument  was  invented,  to  show  that  Solan  Geese  might 
lawfully  be  eaten  on  fast  days ; and  a still  more  extraordinary  one  in 
reply  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  these  Bernacles 
were,  according  to  common  opinion,  “fowles  lyke  to  wylde  ghees, 
which  growen  wonderly  upon  trees,  as  it  were  nature  wrought  agayne 
kynde.  Men  of  relygyon  ete  bernacles  on  fastynge  da  yes,  by  cause 
they  ben  not  engendred  of  flesshe,  wherin  as  me  thynketh  they  erre. 
For  reason  is  agaynste  that.  For  yf  a man  had  eten  of  Adam’s  legge, 
lie  had  eten  flesshe,  and  yet  Adam  was  not  engendred  of  fader  and 
moder,  but  that  flesshe  came  wonderly  of  the  erthe,  and  so  this  flesshe 
cometh  wonderly  of  the  tree.”  Polycronycon,  Lib.  i.  cap . 32. 

The  French,  says  Ledwich,  eat  the  macreuse,  or  sea  duck,  as  being 
fish  and  not  fowl.  It  is  a remark  of  the  houest  Quaker,  Dr.  Rutty, 

’ that  they  who  can  believe  bread  to  be  flesh,  may  well  be  excused  foy 
believing  flesh  to  be  fish. 
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CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  LYRIC  WRITERS  OF  GREECE. 

«.  " » < < ' 

*. . . THE  relation  which  poetry  in  general  bears  to  prose,  lyric 

.■poetry  may  be  considered  as  bearing  to  the  other  kinds  of  metrical 
.composition.  All  poetry  was  probably  in  its  origin  lyric,  that  is, 
adapted  for  recitation  or  song  with  the  accompaniment  of  music,  aud 
distinguished  by  the  utmost  boldness  of  thought  aud  expression.  We 
. have  in  Homer  a fine  picture  of  Achilles,  singiug  the  exploits  of  heroes 
to  the  sound  of  his  lyre. 


Tjj  lyt  ^v/xav  |T«firi»,  auh  xXl a artyaav. 

With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 

Pope. 


Poetry,  it  may  likewise  be  supposed,  took  its  origin  in  the  strong 
emotions  incident  to  a contemplative  mind,  when  penetrated  by  the 
admiration  of  nature,  or  elevated  with  the  desire  of  glory,  which  im- 
part anew  colouring  to  objects,  present  them  under  different  relations, 
and  people  the  universe  with  the  creations  of  fancy.  This  is  the  true 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  gives  vent  to 
the  feelings  of  his  mind  in  language  of  correspondent  ardour. 


Tunc  effert  aninii  motus  interprete  lingua. 

The  early  character  of  poetic  cpniposition  must  consequently  have 
been  bold,  fervid,  and  irregular,  marked  by  a rapid  flow  of  ideas, 
with  little  order,  and  frequent  and  sudden  transitions  and  digressions; 
abounding  with  strong  aud  harsh  metaphors,  partly  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  language,  and  partly  because  an  exalted  imagination  loves 
to  sport  w’ith  custom,  and  hazard  bold  and  untried  combinations  of 
expression.  The  most  ancient  poetry  wpuld  thus  be  strongly  impressed 
with  those  features,  which  aie  now  considered  as  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  lyric  composition. 

The  operations  of  the  imagination  itself  gradually  become  subject  to 
rules.  Language  is  enriched  ; styles  are  distinguished,  and  appropri- 
ated to  different  subjects.  Poetry  itself,  when  employed  in  uarration 
. or  description,  adopted  a tone  less  elevated  than  that  which  it  had  for- 
merly maintained.  When  reason  began  to  share  the  dominion  of 
. imagination,  the  shackles  of  metrical  modulation  were  thiown  aside, 
$nd  prose  employed  to  convey  the  dictates  of  sober  truth. 

After  the  complete  discrimination  of  the  different  modes  of  compo- 
sition had  taken  place,  the  ode,  receiving  its  proper  form,  aimed  to 
unite  something  of  the  boldness  of  umestrained  nature  with  the  regu- 
larity and  elegance  of  art.  All  the  variety  of  thought  was  studied, 
^vliich  was  consistent  with  a general  unity  of  subject.  While  the 
- liberty 
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liberty  of  the  poet  was  asserted  by  the  variation  of  his  measures,  hii 
subjection  to  art  was  acknowledged  by  the  regularity  of  their  periodi- 
cal recurrence.  Mis  language  was  still  lofty,  and  his  metaphors  hold 
and  lrequent,  but  much  moderated  by  an  improved  sense  of  elegance 
and  propriety. 

Various  modes  of  lyric  poetry,  distinguished  according  to  their  sub- 
ject and  style,  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  w liters.  We  shall  heie 
mention  only  the  Dltliyratnbus,  the  Nemos,  and  the  Scolium. 

The  Dithyrarnbus  was  a poem  employed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Bacchus,  in  a style  of  enthusiasm  suited  tQ  the  character  of  the  deity 
to  whose  honour  it  was  devoted.  . 

I •»  ' ' * * V • • 
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Schmidt*  appears  to  have  investigated  the  history  of  this  species  of 
poetry  with  more  attention  than  any  other  author.  He  enumerates 
six  characteristics  of  the  Dithyraiubic  ode,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
other  writers.  The  first  is,  the  use  of  long  and  intricate  compound 
words,  one  of  which  he  invents  for  the  purpose  of exemplification, f 
filling  an  entire  hexameter,  and  intended  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  Christian,  as  combating  with  the  world,  the  dragon,  hell,  siu, 
and  the  flesh.  \Ve  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  such  monsters  were 
ever  employed  by  the  ancients,  except  in  ridicule  aud  burlesque.  Of 
bold  compositions  of  words,  Pindar  supplies  many  examples  in  his  re- 
maining works.  The  second  character  of  the  Duhyraiubus  is,  the 
employment  of  harsh,  hold,  and  mixed  metaphors,  as  when  Pindar 
describes  a plain,  as  by  its  nakedness  obedient  to  the  sharp  rays  oP 
the  sun,  and  Archilochus,  in  the  fragment  just  cited,  speaks  of  him- 
self as  thunderstruck  in  his  mind  by  wine.  Thirdly,  it  employed 
harsh  constructions  of  syntax,  and  l>old  and  obscure  inversions,  of 
which  many  instances  occur  in  Pindar,  and  the  choruses  of  the  drama- 
tic poets.  The  remaining  marks  assigned  to  this  species  of  poetry  are 
a negligent  arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  irregularity  of  numbers,  and 
the  employment  of  the  Phrygian  harmony,  which  w as  wild  and  vehe- 
ment. The  principal  circumstances  ol  this  description  are,  however, 
deduced  only  from  conjecture,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  other 
modes  of  lyric  poetiy,  being  in  fact  chiefly  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Pindar.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  tlut  the  Dithyrarnbus  affected  the 
utmost  allowable  liberties  of  composition,  as  appears  from  many  testi- 
monies, and  especially  that  of  Horace; 


Sen  per  audaces  nova  Dithyraiobos 
Verba  devolvit,  numrrisqiie  tertur 

Lege  solutis. 


The 
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The  origin  of  the  name  is  exceedingly  obscure.  We  only  know 
that  it  was  a tide  of  Bacchus  himself,  no  less  than  of  the  poem  de- 
voted to  his  praise.  The  etymological  conjectures  of  the  grammarians, 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat.  Nor  is  the  first  employment  of  Dithy- 
rarabic  poetry  involved  in  less  obscurity.  If  the  lines  of  Archilochus, 
which  make  mention  of  it,  be  genuine,  they  destroy  the  pretensions  of 
many  of  the  candidates  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

The  Nomos  was  a song  sacred  to  Apollo,  but  the  peculiarities  of 
its  composition  and*  the  musical  performance  to  whiph  it  was  adapted 
are  little  understood. 

Of  the  Scoliura,  various  examples  are  still  extant.  Scolia  were 
short  poems  sung  at  banquets,  and,  what  is  rather  remarkable,  usually 
Inculcated  s.me  moral  or  heroic  sentiment.  Two  of  the  remaining 
poems  of  this  description  are  of  remarkable  beauty.  One  is  familiar 
to  every  reader  by  the  translation  which  Johnson  has  given  of  it  in 
the  Rambler,  in  which,  he  says,  the  power  of  health  in  “exalting 
the  happiness  of  life,  heightening  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  en- 
joyment to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much  force  and  beauty, 
that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished  under  the  discomforts  and  infir- 
mities of  a lingering  disease,  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images 
dance  in  his  heart,  and  adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to 
the  wish,  and  from  his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture.” 
The  author  is  Ariphro,  a poet  of  Sicyon,  whose  exact  age  is  unknown, 
but  who  probably  flourished  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera. 
The  other  poem  alluded  to  is  the  well  known  song  of  Callistratus,  in 
praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

The  Scolia  are  said  to  have  taken  this  name  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  succession  in  which  they  were  sung  by  the  guests.  The  person 
who  sang  the  Scolium  held  at  the  same  time  a branch  of  myrtle  in  his 
hand. 

As  heroic  poetry  flourished  in  Ionia,  and  the  drama  in  Attica,  so 
the  iEolian  colonies,  and  especially  Lesbos,  w'ere  the  principal  seats  of 
the  lyric  muse. 

Ter  pander  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  lyric  poets  whose  names  we 
find  on  record.  The  exact  period  when  he  flourished  is  doubtful, 
some  accounts  placing  him  680,  others  650  years  before  our  common 
sera.  He  was  a native  of  Antissa  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  is 
said  to  have  gained  various  prizes  'at  the  public  games  of  Greece.  He 
extended  the  powers  of  the  lyre  by  the  addition  of  three  strings  to  the 
four  which  that  instrument  before  possessed.  The  Ephori  of  Lace- 
daemon, we  are  told,  jealous  of  ancient  simplicity,  punished  this  in- 
novation by  a fine.  Terpander  composed  musical  airs,  and  wTas  the 
inventor  of  some  new  measures  in  poetry. 

Aleman  is  likewise  numbered  among  the  fathers  of  lyric  poetry. 
He  lived  about  670  years  B.C.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Sardian,  by  others,  a citizen  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Sparta. 
Sardis  was  probably  the  place  of  his  birth,  Sparta  his  adoptedco un- 
try.  He  is  described  as  immoderately  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
love  and  the  table,  and  perished'  by  a most  loathsome  disease.  He 

wrote 
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wrote  six  books  of  odes,  of  which  only  a few  trifling  fragments  are 
preserved.  His  writings  were  long  held  in  great  esteem  at  Sparta. 
We  And  the  name  of  this  poet  sometimes  written  Alcmaeon. 

Arion , of  Methynma,  w ho  lived  650  years  B.  C.  was  a celebrated 
writer  of  Dithyrambics,  and  the  invention  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition is  by  some  authors,  though  erroneously,  ascribed  to  him.  The 
trite  story  of  his  preservation  from  the  waves  by  a dolphin,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated. 

Avails  and  Sappho  were  contemporary  natives  of  Lesbos,  and  flou- 
rished at  Mitylene  about  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  asra. 
Though  Alcams  was  ranked  among  the  chief  poets  of  Greece,  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  have  reached  our  time.  He  was  not  less  known  in 
arms  and  civil  tumults  than  by  his  attachment  to  the  muse.  In  an  un- 
successful battle  with  the  Athenians,  he,  however,  made  his  escape  by 
a disgraceful  flight,  and  his  arms  were  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Sigeutn.  He  was  associated  with  Pittacus  in  expelling 
the  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  hut  afterwards  engaged  in  opposition  to  his  ad- 
ministration, and  was  banished.  He  afterwards  returned,  and  re- 
ceived his  pardon.  He  is  said  to  have  conceived  an  affection  for  his 
contemporary,  and  rival  in  genius,  Sappho,  but  told  her  that  he 
blushed  to  reveal  what  he  felt.  You  w'ould  not  have  blushed,  re- 
torted the  poetess,  had  you  not  entertained  a guilty  purpose  in  your 
heart. 

This  poet  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  A few  fragments  have  been 
preserved  by  different  ancient  w’riters,  and  inserted  in  various  collec- 
tions. One  of  them,  from  Aristides,  on  the  true  nature  ol  a city,  has 
been  finely  paraphrased  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Alcaeus  composed  his  odes  in  short  strophes,  like  most  of  those  of 
Horace,  notin  long  stanzas,  with  epodes,  like  those  of  Stesichorus  and 
Pindar.  (Dion.  Hal,  de  Struct.  Or.  xix.)  He  frequently  employed 
that  fine  measure  which  from  him  is  denominated  Alcaic,  and  speci- 
mens of  which  occur  among  his  fragments. 

The  subjects  of  his  lyre  were  various.  Sometimes  he  sang  the 
praises  of  love  and  wine;  at  other  times,  in  bolder  strains,  he  directed 
his  thunders  against  tyrants  and  their  adherents,  or  described  the  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  of  his  own  life.  Quintilian  bestows  high 
praise  upon  him.  Alcaeus  in  pane  opens  aureo  plectro  merito  dona- 
tur,  qua  tyrannos  insectatur  : multuin  etiam  moribus  confert;  in  elo- 
quenrlo  quoque  brevis,  et  magnificus,  et  diligens,  pleruraque  Hornero 
similis,  sed  in  lusus  et  araores  descendit,  majoribus  tamen  aptior. 

The  Scolium  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Alcaeus,  and  printed  among  his  fragments.  This  suppo- 
sition, however,  involves  a gross  anachronism,  as  Alcaeus  preceded 
the  age  of  those  patriots  by  nearly  a century.  Callistratus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesychius  as  the  author  of  the  poem  in  question. 

Sappho  was  likewise  a native  of  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos, 
and  a colony  of  the  Aloliaus.  Her  misfortunes  have  united  wTiih  her 
talents  to  render  her  name  memorable.  Her  parents  were  Scaman- 
dronymus  and  Clide.'  The  principal  incident  recorded  respecting  her 

life. 
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life,  is  her  unfortunate  love  for  Phaon,  by  whom  her  affection  was  re- 
jected, and  whom  she  is  said  to  have  followed  into  Sicily.  At  length 
in  despair  she  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  promontory  of  Leucas, 
and  perished  in  the  waves.  From  Horace  we  learn  that  she  com- 
plained of  the  persecutions  of  her  countrywomen,  perhaps  jealous  of 
her  superior  merit,  or  perhaps  scandalized  by  the  licentiousness  of  her 
manners. ' 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  this  celebrated  female.  Several  of  the  ancients  have  brought 
charges  against  her,  which  imply  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners, 
and  to  which,  were  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported  even 
stronger  than  it  appears,  credit  could  not  without  reluctance  be  given. 
In  opposition  to  them,  it  is  urged  by  her  apologists  that  they  are  only 
mentioned  by  writers  of  an  age  comparatively  recent.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  her  flight  to  Sicily  was  constrained  either  by  jealousy  of  her 
talents,  or  as  the  punishment  of  some  political  intrigue  in  which  she 
was  engaged.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  language  of 
her  fragments  tends  to  support  the  supposition,  that  site  was  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  to  which  her  muse  was  devoted,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  was  consistent  either  with  her  peace  of  mind  or  her 
virtue.* 

Whatever  estimate  be  formed  of  the  character  of  Sappho,  her  ta- 
lents are  by  no  means  dubious.  She  Was  reckoned  a tenth  muse,  and 

placed  without  controversy  atthehead  of  the  female  writers  of  Greece. 
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Besides  some  smaller  fragments,  two  beautiful  odes  have  been  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Longinus,  which  merit  all 
the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 

Nine  boobs  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  mentioned.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventress  of  the  celebrated  stanza  which  bears  her 
name,  anti  in  which  her  two  principal  fragments  are  composed. 

£rinna  is  mentioned  as  a contemporary  of  Sappho.  Some  epi- 
grams remain  under  her  name,  and  an  ode,  preserved  by  Stobasus,  in- 
scribed *k  r r,v  Pufxr.V)  which  presents  a remarkable  instance  ofarnbi-. 
guity,  as  critics  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  determine,  whether  it 
is  written  in  celebration  of  the  city  of  Rome,  or  of  the  personified  qua- 
lity of  strength.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of, 
the  celebrated  Emma: 

Stesichorus  also  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  period.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  Catara,  in  the  same  island. 
Quintilian  highly  praises  his  sublimity,  at  the  same  time  reprehending 
the  redundancies  into  which  he  was  sometimes  betrayed.  Distin- 
guished honours  were  paid  to  jiis  memory  in  his  native  island.  A 

few 
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few  of  his  fragments  are  collected  among  the  remains  of  the  lyric 
poets. 

Jbicus  flourished,  A.  C.  552.  He  was  born  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  and 
wrote  seven  books  of  odes  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

Anacreon  was  a native  of  Teos,  a maritime  city  of  Ionia.  His  fa- 
ther is  by  some  named  Scythinus,  by  others  Eumelus.  In  addition  to 
these  names  Suidas  also  mentions  those  of  Parthenius  and  Aristocritus. 
Writers  differ  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  a variation 
probably  occasioned  by  the  length  of  his  life.  He  is  commonly  placed 
by  chronologers  at  532  B.  C.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Cyrus,  Po- 
Jycrates,  and  Hipparchus.  It  is  said  that  with  his  countrymen,  being 
compelled  by  a Persian  commander  to  fly  from  his  native  city,  he  set- 
tled at  Abdera,  in  Thrace.  He  repaired  to  Samos,  under  the  tyranny 
of  Polycrates,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  friendship.  He  was 
afterwards,  according  to  Plato,  invited  to  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  tht 
son  of  Pisistratus,  who  received  him  with  distinguished  honour.  He 
lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  choaked  by  the  stone  of  a grape. 

The  poetry  of  Anacreon  was  wholly  devoted  to  pleasure.  “ Ana- 
creontis  quidem  tota  poesis  est  amatoria.”  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.)  There 
are  remaining  under  his  name  fifty-five  odes,  with  a considerable  num- 
ber of  fragments  collected  from  ancient  authors,  and  sixteen  epi- 
grams. These  odes  have  been  much  admired  on  account  of  a simpli- 
city and  sprightliness,  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  imitate. 
They  were  first  published  by  H.  Stephanus,  1554,  from  two  MSS.  of 
which  he  has  given  no  very  distinct  account.  He  speaks  of  one  at 
written  on  vellum,  and  the  other  on  the  bark  of  a tree,  of  such  anti- 
quity as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  One  of  these  MSS.  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  from  Italy,  and  to  have  obtained  the  other  from  an  English- 
man named  Clement,  a friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  These  MSS. 
have  disappeared,  and  no  further  account  can  be  given  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the 
editor.  The  genuineness  of  the^se  odes  was  somewhat  siBpected  on 
their  first  appearance.  That  they  are  not  modern  fabrications,  was, 
however,  ascertained  by  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas,  which  likewise  contains  the  odes  of 
Anacreon  in  a different  order  from  that  of  Stephanus,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  tenth  century. 

Whether  these  productions  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Teian  bard, 
whose  name  they  bear,  may  still  be  doubted  ; and  many  learned  men 
have  freely  avowed  their  suspicions.*  Of  the  many  passages  quoted 
by  the  ancients  from  the  writings  of  Anacreon,  it  is  observed  that 
scarcely  a single  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  odes  now  extant. 
The  seventeenth  and  thirty-eighth  of  the  present  collection  are,  how- 
ever, quoted  by  Gellius  and  Hephestio.  The  rare  occurrence  of  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  these  poems  is  also  supposed  to  furnish  an  argument 
against  their  genuinentss.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  many.' 
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or  perhaps  most  of  these  performances,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
ingenious  and  happy  imitations  of  Anacreon,  than  as  his  real  works. 
In  general,  however,  if  compared  with  those,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
the  productions  of  that  poet,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  name  which 
they  bear. 

. Simonides , the  son  of  Lcoprepes,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos, 
658  B.  C.  He  was  celebrated,  both  as  a poet  and  philosopher.  He 
lived  in  friendship  with  the  chief  persons  of  his  age,  among  whom  are 
mentioned,  Hipparchus,  the  Athenian;  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta; 
Themistocles ; and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  whom  his  influence 
is  said  to  have  been  exerted  for  the  most  beneficial  purposes.  He 
gained,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  fifty  six  prizes  in  contests  of 
genius.  The  addition  of  an  eighth  chord  to  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to 
him,  as  is  likewise  the  introduction  ol  some  of  the  compound  letters 
oi  t lie  Gi*xk  alphabet,  ar.d  the  invention  of  an  artificial  system  of 
memory.  Such  was  the  degree  of  excellence  in  which  he  possessed 
that  I acuity  of  the  mind,  that  he  boasted  at  the  age  of  eightv,  that  he 
suin.tssed  all  mankind  in  his  powers  of  recollection.  Order  he  as- 
serted to  be  the  principal  instrument  of  memory,  which  maxim  is  said 
to  have  been  impressed  on  him  by  a miraculous  event,  the  relation  of 
which  Cicero  has  thought  fit  to  adorn  with  the  beauties  of  his  style. 
Simonides  is  frequently  reproached  by  the  ancients  with  the  vice  of 
avarice. 


ev  tpyuriv  reifv 
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Simonides  died  468  B.  G.  at  the  age  of  ninety.  The  fragments  of 
this  writer,  with  those  of  some  other  poets  of  the  same  name,  arc 
printed  jn  the  Analecta  of  Brunck.  They  consist  of  lyric  extracts, 
Iambics,  remnants  of  elegies,  and  epigrams.  As  a poet,  Simonides 
excelled  in  tenderness  and  pathos,  of  which  his  fragment  on  Danae  is 
a fine  example. 

The  fragments  of  the  lyric  writers  are  collected  by  Stephanus  and 
Ursinus. 

The  first  edition  of  Anacreon  was  published,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
by  II.  Stephanus,  Paris,  4to.  1551.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  two  years  afterwards,  by  Morel  and  R.  Stephanus. 

An  edition  published  at  Paris,  10*24,  is  valued  on  account  of  its 
rarity.  The  editor  was  De  Ranee,  then  a boy  of  thirteen.  He  after- 
wards became  the  Abbe  de  la  Trappe.  On  taking  the  monastic  vows, 
he  caused  all  the  copies  ol  his  Anacreon,  which  were  in  his  power,  to 
be  burnt,  which  has  rendered  the  work  so  extremely  rare,  as  to  have 
been  unknown  to  most  bibliographers.  It  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Tannquil  Faber  published  editions  of  Anacreon,  Salmurii,  1660, 
SO,  and  60.  An  edition  of  this  author  was  likewise  published  by  his 
daughter,  with  a French  prose  translation. 

Baxter  published  his  first  edition  of  Anacreon  in  1695,  and  a second 
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in  1710,  in  which  lie  attacks  the  edition  of  Barnes  with  much  viru- 
lence, Baxter  is  blamed  for  his  bold  alterations  of  the  text. 

Barnes’s  edition  was  published  at  Cambridge,  1705,  and  has  been 
since  twice  reprinted.  He  possessed  an  imperfect  collation  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  and  added  notes,  metrical  observations,  and  a diffuse  life 
of  the  poet. 

Maittaire  published  two  editions,  London,  4to.  1725-40.  They 
are  valued  for  their  beauty  and  rarity,  only  100  copies  of  each  having 
been  printed.  • 

An  edition  was  published  by  Pauw,  Tr.  Rhen.  4to.  1732. 

Fischer  has  published  three  edition,  Lips.  1753-76-93..  .The  last 
is  the  most  copious,  and  contains  an  epitome  of  almost  all  that  has  been 
said  respecting  Anacreon. 

Anacreon  is  contained  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  aud  was  likewise 
published  separately  by  the  same  editor,  1778,  17S6. 

A splendid  edition  appeared  at  Rome,  1781,  by  Spaletti,  being  a 
fac-simile  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  (now  Parisian)  MS. 

Some  very  beautiful  editions  have  been  printed  hy  Bodoni,  at 
Parma.  Of  their  intrinsic  merits  Fischer  speaks  contemptuously. 

A beautiful  edition  appeared  at  London,  1802,  from  the  press  of 
Bulmer,  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Forster. 


ON  THE  DANCING  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

IT  has  been  often  a matter  of  surprise  with  me,  that  in 
these  times,  when  dancing  forms  so  essential  a part  of  polite  educa- 
tion (when  we  have  seen  two  Chancellors  throw  off  the  ceremony  and 
circumstance  of  office  and  weave  the  mazy  dance)  no  one  has  adduced 
the  practice  of  antiquity  in  defence  of  this  fashionable  accomplish- 
ment. I propose  in  this  paper  to  present  the  amateurs  of  the  orch.es-  • 
trie  art  with  a few'  facts  and  reflections  relating  to  it,  as  studied  in  the  1 
refined  states  of  Athens  and  Rome.  The  first  object  which  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  is  the  Tragic  Chorus.  The  absurdity  of  the  modern 
opera  has  been  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  and  the  unnatural  scene  of  a 
monarch  or  a general  issuing  his  orders  in  recitative,  or  a hero  breath- 
ing hts  last  in  a quaver.  But  how  extravagantly  ridiculous  should  we 
think  it,  to  see  fifteen  old  men,  not  only  warbling  out  some  moral 
hymn  in  tenor,  treble,  and  bass,  but  actually,  when  surrounded  by 
scenes  of  national  distress  or  private  calamities,  leading  down  the 
middle  and  up  again?  This,  however,  was  really  the  case;  and  ex- 
hibitions, such  as  these,  were  to  au  Athenian  audience  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  reason  was  this : 
In  almost  all  religious  festivals  and  processions  dancing  bore  a consi- 
derable part,  and  was  thought  to  be  more  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Gybcle,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  ancient 
poets  always  represent  their  priests  and  priestesses,  the  Galli,  Salii, 
and  Bacchae,  as  u frisking  light  in  frolic  measure”  with  a sort  of  reli- 
gious 
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gious  furor.  A reason,  perhaps  more  fanciful  than  true,  might  be 
assigned  for  this  preference.  A barbarous  people,  when  making  iu 
invocations  to  the  earth  (or  Cybele)  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
draw  her  attention  to  its  prayers  by  beating  the  ground  with  its  feet, 
as  we  know  the  Creeks  to  have  done,  when  addressing  the  infernal 
deities.  The  custom  which  prevails  amongst  all  uncivilized  nations  of 
accompanying  the  shout  of  war  with  martial  dancing,  sufficiently  dis- 
covers the  reason  why  this  sort  of  gesticulation  was  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Mars.  Lycophron  terms  that  deity  o{x*iar%it  “ the  dancer/* 
which  word,  Hesychius  tells  us,  signifies  not  only  “ excellent  in  the 
dance/’  but  also  “ active  in  war;”  and  Socrates,  as  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus,  says,  “ The  man  who  dances  best,  is  best  in  war.”  The  par- 
ticular species  of  dance  appropriated  to  this  purpose  was  called  “ the 
Pyrrhic,”  from  its  inventor,  Pyrrhus,  a Cretan;  or  the  “armed 
dance,”  for  it  was  performed  in  armour.  Why  Bacchus  should  de- 
light in  dancing  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  fragment 
of  Eriphus.*  • 

u Father,  ’tis  said  of  old,  and  truly  said, 

That  wine,  rich  wine,  can  move  tli*  unwilling  feet, 

And  make  e’en  old  men  dance 

according  we  find  in  ail  antiques  that  the  followers  of  Bacchus  and 
Silenus,  the  Bacchae  and  Satyrs,  are  represented  as  dancing.  Now 
Tragedy  wTas  originally  nothing  but  a hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
•ung  by  the  rustics  after  vintage,  and  of  course  accompanied  by  danc- 
ing. In  process  of  time,  however,  dialogues  were  added,  and  repre- 
sentations of  some  well-known  history,  which  gradually  assumed  a 
more  regular  form,  still  retaining  their  original  name,  and  the  song 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  subject  of  this  song  being  afterwards 
changed,  the  manner  of  singing  it  was  still  retained,  and  the  dancing 
was  still  celebrated  round  an  altar  placed  in  the  center  of  the  orchestra 
or  “ dancing  space.”  This  is  a much  more  simple  and  natural  ac- 
count than  the  absurd  fictions  of  the  grammarians,  who  imagined  t^at 
these  dances  were  symbolic  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  was  still  customary,  however,  for  the  husbandmen  to  meet  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  and  to  represent  by  gesticulation  alone 
such  fabulous  beings  as  a Satyr  or  a Cyclops.  Afterwards  this  was 
converted  into  a profession,  and  persons  denominated  “ mimes ,”  or 
“pantomimes,”  corresponding  nearly  to  our  Merry  Andrews,  ex- 
pressed by  action  only,  without  the  intervention  of  speech,  some  tragic 
orxomic  story;  and  they  were  said  “ to  dance  a history.”*  Two  cele- 
brated performers  of  this  species  of  dancing  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 

Sustus,  Pylades  and  Hylas,  who  are  said  by  Macrobius£  to  have 
anced  the  stories  of  Niobe,  CEdipus,  and  Hercules;  but  from  an 
epigram  of  Eoethus,  (J  Pylades  appears  to  have  confined  himself 
to  tragedy.  We  learn  also  from  Suetonius, ||  that  Nero  sang  the  his- 
tory 

• Ap.  Athenaeum,  t Antkol.  p.  235.  t Saturn,  ii.  7.  $ Anthoh  Brod.  p.  ?3 
and  50*.  H Nero,  c.  31. 
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tory  of  Niobe,  whilst  Cluvius  Rufus  danced  it.  The  first  exhibitor  of 
this  art  at  Rome  was  Livius  Andronicus.  Since  it  was  customary  at 
Athens  for  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  dance  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies, particularly  in  the  great  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  one  na- 
turally expects  to  find  professed  teachers  of  the  art.  Accordingly  we 
read  that  very  early  there  were  dancing  masters  at  Athens  of  the 
names  of  Thespis,  Pratinas,  Carcinus,  and  Phrynichus,*  the  last  of 
whom  was  very  celebrated  for  throwing  his  legs  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  That  the  Athenians  were  famous  for  this  accomplishment 
appears  from  a story  told  by  Herodotus-1-  of  one  Hippoclides,  who,  after 
having  danced  before  his  intended  father-in-law  in  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  style,  ordered  a table  to  be  brought,  upon  which  he  stood  on 
his  head,  and  danced  a jig  with  his  feet  in  the  air;  whereupon  the 
old  gentleman  exclaimed,  “ Hipploclides,  you've  danced  away  ydur 
match.”  Yet  though  the  art  was  so  much  studied,  it  soon  became  a 
reproach  to  a woman  to  dance  too  well ; for,  to  the  names  of  a female 
singer  or  dancer,  an  Athenian  attached  pretty  nearly  the  same  ideas 
that  we  do;  andj  avXnrpt*  and  o are  very  where  synonymous 
with  Amongst  the  Romans  also,  though  dancing  was  very 

much  in  vogue,  it  was  held  very  discreditable  for  a lady  to  be  too 
great  a proficient ; and  Horace  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  age,  that  young  ladies  were  fond  of  learning  the  Ionian 
•tep,  which  species  of  dance  appears  to  have  been  very  similar  to  the 
Catalonian  sarabanda.  Sallust,  the  historian,  censures  the  celebrated 
Semprenia,  not  because  she  danced,  but  because  she  danced  too  well. 
The  ancients  had  a species  of  luxury  which  has  not  found  its  way  to 
modern  times,  that  of  having  dances  performed  during  their  rfepasts. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  principally  a Roman  custom,  and 
probably  found  its  way  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  as  we  find  Salome 
dancing  before  Herod  at  a great  entertainment. fj  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  proper  to  remark,  in  order  to  shew  how  universally  dancing  was 
practised  in  religious  rejoicings  and  festivals,  that  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  the  Jewish  history:  for  instance,  Sam.  i.  21.  “ Ig 
not  this  David  the  king  of  the  land  ? did  they  not  sing  unto  one  an- 
other of  him  in  dances,  saying,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands?”  and  again  Sam.  ii.  6.  “And  David 
danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.”  Exod.  xv.  20.  “ And 
Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a timbrel  in  her 
hand ; and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.”  Of  course,  as  the  Creeks  and  Romans  were  so  well  skilled 
in  dancing,  they  were  particularly  careful  to  avoid  an  aukward  gait ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I am  led  to  imagine  that  they  far  excelled 
the  moderns  in  this  particular.  A clownish  or  hurried  mode  of  walk- 
ing was  considered  as  very  indecorous,  and  indicative  of  low  and  vul- 
nr  origin.  Alexis,  the  comic  poet  in  Athenasus,  says,  “ I hold  it  to 
be  a certain  mark  of  vulgarity  to  walk  inelegantly  in  the  streets.” 

And 

• A then.  I.  p.  22.  t VI.  c.  129.  A then.  XIV.  p.  628.  t Arist.  Ran.  314* 
Xiiuu  V.  H.  vii.  2.  $ Vid.  Macrob.  ii.  14. 
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And  Plautus,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Carthaginian  Youth,”  Act.  iii. 
sc,  1.  v.  ]9. 

“ Let  men  of  noble  birth  with  measur’d  step 
Walk  through  the  city,  ’tis  for  slaves  to  run.'’ 

Chrysothcmis  in  Sophocles,  Elect.  88 7. 

Excess  of  pleasure  banished  from  my  miud  , 

All  thoughts  of  strict  decorum,  and  I ran 
With  speed  to  seek  you." 

So  Pylades,  Orest.  7-19. 

“ Faster  than  did  become  me,  I have  paced 
The  city  through.” 

Aristaenetus,  Ep.  xv.  mentions  as  a sign  of  a woman’s  chastity 
'TtTotyfjLttct  ; and  Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  particularly  cautions, 

his  son  not  to  walk  too  slowly  as  if  in  a procession,  nor  in  too  great  a: 
hurry.  In  short,  dancing  was  thought  to  conduce  so  much  to  an  ele- 
gant deportment,  and  so  much  to  set  olf  the  natural  advantages  of  per- 
son, that  the  three  Graces,  the  companions  of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  are 
represented  by  all  the  poets  of  antiquity  “ to  brisk  notes  in  cadence 
beating,  glancing  their  many-twinkling  feet.”9  And  from  this  pecu- 
liarity the  town  of  Minyeus,  in  Bceotia,  where  these  three  goddesses ; 
were  particularly  worshipped,  was  named  Orchomenos,  as  we  learn 
from  a fragment  of  the  .old  mythological  poet  Euphorion,  preserved 
by  Julius  Pollux,  iv.  95. 

Tims  much  to  prove  the  great  attention  paid  to  this  delightful  exer- 
cise from  time  immemorial;  I shall  only  add  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  Christians  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  dancing,  when 
pursued  as  a moderate  and  casual  amusement,  gives  to  the  person  a 
portion  of  . that  elegance  and  grace  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
reliques  of  ancient  statuary.  When  practised  as  a theatrical  enter- 
tainment, or  when  it  degenerates  into  tlwse  immodest  aud.extatic* 
gesticulations  with  which  some  species  of  dancing  abound,  if  it  be  uot 
in  itself  a sin,  it  is  at  least  a very  powerful  incentive  to  it ; and  I . 
really  think  that  Clisthenes  was  right  in  considering  the  antic  capers 
of  Hippoclides  as  emblematic  of  the  frivolity  of  his  inind,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  unite  his  daughter  to  a man  whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  • 
excel  in  standing  on  one  leg;  in  which,  as  a Spartan  once  said  to  a 
dancing  master,  he  never  would  be  a match  for  a goose.  From  a 
conviction  that  the  study  of  this  accomplishment  might  have  a tenden-% 
cy  to  corrupt  the  mind,  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  anathema- 
tized the  art  altogether.  St.  Cyril  classes  all  sorts  of  dancing,  butc 
more  especially  theatrical,  ‘‘inter  pompas  diaboli;”  and  St.  Cliry-  : 
sostom,  in  his  48th  Homily  on  St.  Matthew,  expresses  himself  thus: 

“ Wherever  dancing  is,  there  is  the  devil  also;  for  God  never  gave  • 
us  feet  to  make  antics  with,  but  to  use  them. in  walking  decorously.” 

There 
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There  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  a work  which  perhaps  some  of 
my  readers  may  have  inet  with.  44  Tractatio  contra  Saltationes 
& Choreas,  ex  GaJlico.  per  Pastures  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae.”  1581. 

B.  J.  C. 


ACCOUNTS  OF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM,  RARE  AND 

CURIOUS  BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE  OF  OLD  BOOKS. 

A Catalogue  of  the  most  vendible  Books  in  England , orderly  and  al- 
phabetically digested,  Loud.  1658,  sm.  4to.  It  is  dedicated  44  to  the 
44  Gentry,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  others.  Of  a peculiar  alone 
“ to  the  Wise,  Learned,  and  Studious  in  the  northern  counties  of 
“ Northumberland,  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  Westmorland,  and  Cuin- 
44  berland,”  and  the  dedication  is  signed  tVm.  London . 

After  a pretty  long  “ Introduction  to  the  use  of  Books,”  the  Cata- 
logue commences  with  <c  Divinity  Books,”  which  comprize  75  pages, 
a number  exactly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  classes  together.  The 
general  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  particular  frequency  of  reli- 
gious controversy  at  that  period,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this 
over-proportion  of  divinity.  The  authors  in  this  class  seem  to  be 
fairly  selected,  as  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  in  every  sect 
and  party  are  to  be  found,  together  with  many  which  are  now  sunk 
into  utter  oblivion. 

Quaint  and  singular  titles  of  books,  especially  of  divinity,  were 
common  at  this  period : some  of  these  may  afford  amusement  to  the 
reader.  41  Milk  for  Babes,  or  the  Mother’s  Catechism  :”  44  Spiritual 
Refining :”  44  Apples  of  Gold  for  young  men  and  women,  and  a 
Crown  of  Glory  for  old  men  and  women:”  44  Stand  still,  or  a bridle 
for  the  times 44  Bible  battles  44  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  legal 
proceeding  in  Manshire  against  sin “The  Monster  of  Self-seeking 
anatomized:”  •“  Divine  drops  distilled  from  the  fountain  of  holy 
scripture:”  44  King  David’s  shrill  trumpet,  sounding  a loud  summons 
to  the  whole  world  to  praise  God:”  44  A Candle  in  the  dark;  a trea- 
tise on  the  nature  of  Witches :”  44  Crums  of  Comfort:”  44  A sweet 
posie  for  God’s  saints:”  44  Heart-salve  for  a wounded  soul :”  44  Sips 
of  sweetness:”  44  A Honey  comb  of  free  Justification:”  44  The  Dip- 
pers dipt,  or  the  Anabaptist  duckt  over  head  and  ears:”  44  Christ's 
Alarm  to  drowsy  saints:”  44  Hidden  Manna:”  44  A holy  arbour,  or 
a cluster  of  spiritual  .grapes;”  44  The  holy  Lymbech  of  spiritual  ex- 
tractions:” “ Catabaptism,  or  the  new  baptism  washed  old :”  “The 
buddings  and  blossoms  of  old  truths:”  44  Aaron’s  rod  blossoming  for 
presbvterial  government:”  “A  Child  of  Light  walking  in  darkness, 
and  a^Ghjjd  of  Darkness  walking  in  light:”  “ Groans  of  the  Spirit:” 
4*  Satan^s  fiery  darts :”  “ The  Holy  Ghost  on  the  bench,  other  Spirits 
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at  the  bar:”  “The  loathsomeness  of  long  hair:”  “The  Valley  of 
Vision:”  “The  yearnings  of  Christ's  bowels  to  his  languishing 
friends:  ” “ A False  Jew,  or  a wonderful  discovery  of  a Scot  baptized 
at  London  for  a Christian,  circumcised  at  Rome  to  act  a Jew,  rebap- 
tized at  Hexham  for  a believer,  found  out  at  Newcastle  to  be  a cheat:” 
“ The  Oyle  of  Scorpions ; the  miseries  of  these  times  turned  to  bless- 
ings:” “The  lightless  Starre:”  “A  grain  of  incense:”  “A~Nose- 
gay  of  rank-smelling  flowers:”  “Bowels  opened:”  The  dividing  of 
the  Hoof:”  “White  Salt,  or  a sober  correction  of  a mad  world:*' 
“ Silver  watch-bell :”  “ A warning  piece  for  the  slumbering  Vir- 
gins:” “ Tythes  too  hot  to  be  touched:”  “The  flowings  of  Christ's 
blood:”  “ A cluster  of  Canaan  Grapes:”  “The  soul’s  turn-key,  or 
a spiritual  file  for  any  prisoner  lockt  up  in  the  dungeon  and  chain  of 
sin  and  Satan:”  “ Milk  and  Honey:”  “ A scripture  map  of  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sin:”  “Love’s  intercourse  between  the  Lamb  and  the 
Bride:”  “ A cluster  of  the  fruit  of  Canaan  brought  to  the  borders;” 
“ Directions  how  they  that  have  Wives  may  be  as  if  they  had  none:” 
“ A ring  fit  for  the  finger,  a Wedding  Sermon:”  “ A string  of  Pearls, 
in  a sermon  at  the  funeral  of  that  triumphant  saint  Mrs.  Blake.” 

The  class  of  “ History  with  other  Pieces  of  Human  Learning  inter- 
mixed,” is  the  next  copious,  and  contains  a considerable  number  of 
\v0rk9  which  still  retain  their  value,  though  more,  of  course,  that  are 
forgotten,  together  with  their  authors.  Many  relate  to  English  his- 
tory, and  several  to  the  events  of  the  late  civil  wars,  concerning 
which  both  parties  seem  to  be  allowed  a fair  hearing.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable, that  under  such  a government  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  right  of  printing  and  reading  should  have  been  left  so  free ; for 
many  of  the  works  here  specified  are  on  the  royal  side,  and  some  of 
them  refer  to  very  late  attempts  in  favour  of  that  cause.  Thus  there 
is  “A  relation  of  the  no  less  honourable  than  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Colchester.”  “ Montross  Redivivus,  or  a portraiture  of  James 
fete  marquess  of  Montross,  in  his  actions  for  Charles  I.' and  his  pas- 
sions for  Charles  II.  king  of  Scotland.” 

The  title  of  one  book,  to  which  a mark  is  affixed  denoting  it  to 
have  been  published  in  the  current  year,  is  remarkable,  as  exemplify- 
ing the  point  of  policy  then  aimed  at  by  Cromwell : this  is,  “ The 
Right  of  Dominion  and  Property  of  Liberty,  whether  natural,  civil, 
or  religious;  wherein  is  comprized  the  beginning  and  continuation  of 
dominion  by  arms,  the  excellency  of  Monarchy,  with  the  necessity  of 
Taxes,  with  their  moderation.”  That  the  spirit  of  prophecy  should 
be  busy  at  such  a changeable  and  tumultuous  period  is  not  wonderful, 
since  we  have  seen  it  active  enough  under  similar  circumstances  a cen- 
tury and  a half  later ; but  I know  not  that  any  of  our  modem  seers  have 
ventured  upon  such  express  predictions  as  must  have  been  contained 
in  a work  in  this  catalogue  entitled  “ A brief  description  of  the  future 
history  of  Europe,  from  1650  to  1710,  treating  principally  of  those 
grand  mutations  yet  expected  in  the  world ; as  the  ruin  of  the  popish 
hierarchy;  the  final  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  empire;  the  conver- 
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sion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
ancient  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  See.”  These  “ grand  muta- 
tions” are  still  the  chief  objects  of  expectation  to  the  searchers  of  pro- 
phecy, and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so  till  the.  gradual  operation 
of  time  brings  them  to  effect. 

The  “ Books  of  Physick  and  Chyrurgery”  are  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  most  part  contemptible  in  value.  There  is  scarcely  one  prac- 
tical.work  of  English  production  which  at  present  retains  any  degree 
of  estimation:  the  majority  are  either  herbals,  or  collections  of  re- 
ceipts and  nostrums,  and  popular  directions  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  See.  with  some  vulgar  traots  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  most  scientific  works  are  translations;  with  an  honourable  excep- 
tion, however,  for  the  admirable  treatises  of  Harvey.  One  of  the 
titles  is,  “ Medicina  Magnetica,  or  the  rare  and  wonderfull  art  of 
curing  by  sympathy;”  a folly  much  less  discreditable  to  those  times, 
than  the  animal  magnetism  of  the  present  day,  to  an  age  which  boast* 
of  being  that  of  reason  and  philosophy.  The  titles  of  u The  Astro- 
logical Physician,”  and  Culpepper’s  “Astrologo-physical  Discourses” 
on  matters  relative  to  medicine,  shew  that  the  deceptions  of  that  class 
of  cheats  were  not  yet  eradicated  from  the  healing  art.  The  kindred 
delusion  of  the  hermetical  art  was  also  still  in  force,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  mysterious  title:  “An  Hermaticall  Banquet,  drest 
by  a Spagiricall  Cooke,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  Micro- 
cos  me.” 

Law  publications,  being  in  general  merely  records  of  rule  and  de- 
cision, have  always  the  same  relative  value.  The  present  catalogue 
has  a decent  list  of  them,  lor  law  was  a flourishing  profession  about 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars.  I find  nothing  particular  to  remark  re- 
specting this  class,  except  that  the  popular  book  “ Dalton’s  Country 
Justice”  is  marked  among  those  published  since  1650. 

The  next  class  is  extremely  miscellaneous,  comprehending  not  only 
all  the  mathematical  sciences,  but  horsemanship,  farriery,  falconry, 
commerce,  the  arts,  agriculture,  See.  Wingate  takes  the  lead  as  a po- 
pular, writer  in  arithmetic  and  geometry;  Oughtred  and  Briggs  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Astrology, 
chiromany,  magic,  and  other  branches  of  quackery,  held  forth  by  such 
men  as  Lilly,  Ramsay,  and  Culpepper,  are  strangely  mixed  with 
works  of  real  science ; so  that  it  was  by  no  means  a superfluous  work 
at  that  time  to  ridicule  these  impostors,  as  Butler  ha$  so  admirably 
done  in  his  Hudibras.  The  national  attention  to  maritime  affairs  is 
shewn  by  several  works  on  navigation.  Under  agriculture  are  various 
proposes  for  improvement,  some  of  which  prove  that  modern  ideas 
are  often  no  more  than  old  ones  revived:  for  example,  one  book  lias 
tfie  following  title;  “Bread  for  the  Poore,  and  advancement  of  the 
Euglish  nation,  promised  by  inclosure  of  the  waste  and  common 
grounds  of  England.” 

The  class  of  “ Romances,  Poems,  and  Plays,”  makes  an  inconsi- 
derable appearance  in  this  catalogue.  The  list  of  Romances  (a  sin- 
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gular  contrast  to  modem  catalogues)  occupies  only  a single  page,  and 
the  books  specified  are  for  the  most  part  translations  from  the  noted 
French  and  Spanish  romances,  such  as  “Cassandra,”  “Clelia/* 
“ Palmerin,”  &c.  Pembroke’s  “Arcadia”  and  Lord  Broghill’s 
“ Parthcuissa”  are  native  productions  of  the  same  kind;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a single  fiction  descriptive  of  real  life  and  man- 
ners, like  our  modern  novels.  The  Poems  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  most  copious  of  the  poetical  tribe  appear  to  be  Quarles  and  Withers. 
There  are,  however,  the  better  names  of  Cowley,  Denham,  Davenant, 
Drayton,  Milton,  and  Waller.  Among  the  dramatic  writers,  the 
most  conspicuous  names  are  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley, 
Davenant,  and  Shakespeare.  The  list  annexed  to  the  latter  name  is 
curious,  as  alfording  a proof  of  the  little  care  then  bestowed  upon  au- 
thenticating the  works  of  an  individual  writer.  After  “ Mr.  Shaks- 
pear’s  Playes,  fol.”  there  follow,  in  separate  lines,  “ King  Lear  and 
his  three  Daughters,  with  the  unfortunate  life  of  Edgar:  The  life  and 
death  of  Rich,  the  2d : Lingua,  a combat  of  the  tongue  and  five  sences : 
The  Ball:  The  Tragedy  of  the  Chamlot  (I  suppose  mis-spelt  for 
Hamlet):  The  Example:  The  Gamester:  Duke’s  Mistress : The  Old 
Law  : Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

The  list  of  “Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  Books”  comprises  most 
of  the  grammars  and  school  classics  used  at  this  day,  with  several  ele- 
mentary and  other  works  of  modern  Latin  writers.  The  editions  of 
classics  by  Farnaby,  and  the  little  introductory  works  of  Cordery, 
stand  conspicuous  for  uumber.  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  polyglott 
bible,  had  just  published  his  introduction  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  other  oriental  languages. 

Subjoined  to  the  Catalogue  is  a “ Supplement  of  New  Books  come 
forth  since  Aug.  1st,  1 657,  to  June  1st,  1658.”  In  this  part  is 
nothing  worth  noting  but  the  number,  which  amounts  to  61  article* 
in  divinity,  and  47  upon  all  other  subjects. 


MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS. 

ST.  Francesco — (continued.) 

Francesco  yet  farther  extended  his  empire  by  the  establishment  of 
his  third  rule.  This  comprehended  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  the  laity 
and  the  secular  clergy,  the  married  and  the  single.  Individual  merits 
would  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  individual  rigour;  but  all  persons, 
without  leaving  their  families,  and  without  abandoning  or  even  inter- 
rupting their  occupations,  might  wear  a minorite  cord,  partake  the 
merits  of  the  whole  fraternity,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
buried  hi  a Franciscan  habit  instead  of  a shroud.  Luchesio,  a mer- 
chant of  Florence,  suggested  this  order,  and  was  the  first  who  en- 
tered it. 

Thus  far  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  real  character  of  the  Saint  of 
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Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  cynics.  His  followers  lay  claim 
to  the  merit  of  having  persecuted  heresy  with  fire  and  sword:  of  this 
Francesco  is  innocent.  Tinged  as  his  actions  are  with  that  cunning 
which  so  often  accompanies  folly,  there  are  enough  to  indicate  a gentle 
nature : he  would  buy  lambs  to  save  them  from  butchery ; hares  and 
rabbits,  to  let  them  run  free;  fish  from  the  net,  that  he  might  replace 
them  in  the  lake.  Tales  are  told  of  animals  whom  he  had  converted, 
that  is,  whose  affection  he  had  won.  If  this  was  sometimes  the  trick 
and  puppet-work  of  hypocrisy,  it  was  an  artifice  which  would  not  have 
been  conceived  by  a hard-hearted  hypocrite.  Domingo  never  taught 
a beast  to  follow  him,  nor  a bird  to  feed  from  his  hand.  Francesco’s 
humility  was  ostentation,  the  common  cant  of  those  who  believe  them- 
selves wiser  or  better  than  their  neighbours.  The  bishop  of  Assisi 
once  lodged  him  during  a sickness,  and  nursed  him  carefully.  He 
crawled  from  the  palace  into  the  market-place,  seated  himself  upon 
the  stone  of  execution,  and  cried  out  to  the  people,  Here  is  your  peni- 
tent ! your  friar,  who  lives  upon  scraps  ! your  man  of  mortification! 
he  has  been  gluttoning  and  gormandizing  at  the  bishop’s ! Brother 
Leon,  said  the  humble  saint,  say  to  me  what  I say  to  you  : Brother 

Francesco,  you  have  committed  so  many  sins,  that  you  deserve  to  go 
to  hell ; God  cannot  shew  mercy  to  you. — Brother  Francesco,  replied 
the  knave,  you  will  experience  great  mercy  from  God;  he  will  admit 
you  into  his  glory,  and  exalt  you  among  his  beloved  sons : and  lie  in- 
sisted that  these  words  were  forced  upon  him  by  an  impulse  over 
which  he  had  no  power. 

Francesco  once  fell  into  the  great  temptation  common  to  all  saints. 
He  stripped  himself,  and  fell  to  work  with  his  cord,  exclaiming  to  his 
own  body  as  he  lashed  himself,  Scandalous  brute ! you  untameable 
beast!  I’ll  break  thy  restiveness!  I’ll  punish  thy  insolence!  Now, 
brother  brute,  you  are  properly  naked,  said  he,  and  since  you  will  not 
hear  reason,  you  shall  feel  the  rope.  You  would  be  dressed,  brother 
ass  ! and  in  a religious  habit ! but  this  is  the  trim  in  which  you  shall 
follow  your  filthy  lusts — naked  and  bleeding!  And  out  the  idiot  ran, 
and  rolled  himself  naked  and  bleeding  in  the  snow;  then  leisurely  h« 
made  a circle  of  large  snowheaps,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them: 
Here,  now,  Francesco,  quoth  he,  here  is  what  you  would  have!  this 
lady  is  your  wife,  and  a fine  family  she  has  brought  you  ! and  these 
are  your  sorts,  and  these  are  your  daughters,  and  here  are  your  men 
servants,  and  here  are  your  maid  servants ; and  how  are  you  to  feed 
them,  Francesco?  They  are  hungry,  and  you  must  give  them  food; 
they  are  naked,  and  you  must  buy  them  clothes  and  finery. — A dis- 
ciple watched  him  by  moonlight,  and  blazoned  abroad  the  great  vir- 
tue of  the  saint,  and  this  signal  victory  over  the  devil. 

. From  his  disciples  the  humble  Francesco  exacted  the  most  abject 
and  blind  submission.  He  commanded  two  applicants  for  the  habit 
to  follow  him  into  the  garden,  and  do  there  exactly  as  they  saw  him 
do.  He  planted  lettuces  root  upward;  one  of  them  obeyed  implicitly, 
the  other  imagined  the  master  had  forgotten  what  he  was  about,  and 
replied,  when  Francesco  reproved  him  for  doing  wrong,  that  he  was 
f mistaken. — 
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mistaken. — No,  cried  Francesco,  I ara  not  mistaken!  you  have  con- 
vinced me  that  you  are  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into  our  order.  If 
vou  think  proper  to  use  your  own  eyes,  go  home?  all  must  be  blind 
here,  that  they  may  see  the  better. — This  tyranny  was  sometimes  ca- 
pricious, sometimes  cruel.  A novice  took  up  some  money  which  had 
been  offered  at  the  altar  or  Christ;  his  design’ was  to  remove  it  to 
some  safe  place;  but  when  Francesco  was  informed  that  his  disciple 
had  touched,  money , he  made  him  take  it  from  the  ground  with  his 
mouth,  carry  it  to  a heap  of  dung,  and  place  it  with  his  lips  in  the 
freshest  excrement.  Though  he  had  established  a female  community, 
under  Clara,  he  would  allow  no  intercourse  between  the  friars  and 
nuns.  I fear,  said  he,  that  now  God  has  taken  away  our  wives,  the 
devil  will  provide  us  with  sisters.  One  of  the  brethren  had  occasion 
to  converse  with  a nun  who  was  his  near  kinswoman;  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  visitor,  and  spoke  with  her  at  the  grate.  Not- 
withstanding this  regularity,  the  friar's  mind  was  troubled,  and  he 
told  Francesco  what  he  had  done.  The  saint  was  violently  enraged  : 
such  a crime,  quoth  he,  must  be  severely  chastised  ! Brother  Stefano 
throw  thyself  immediately  into  the  river,  and  quench  the  sparks 
which  are  alive  in  thy  heart ! — It  was  winter,  and  the  friar,  frocked 
as  he  was,  plunged  in.  Even  this  immediate  obedience  did  not  soften 
Francesco.  Wash  thyself!  he  cried,  wash  thyself  well,  and  clean 
away  the  inward  stains ! nor  would  he  permit  Stefano  to  speak  or 
look  at  him  till  they  had  proceeded  a stage  on  their  journey.  He  sen- 
tenced another  disciple,  for  disobedience,  to  be  buried  alive.  The 
grave  was  dug,  he  saw  him  stripped  naked,  placed  upright  in  it,  and 
covered  up  to  the  neck  before  he  manifested  one  sign  of  forgive- 
ness. 

The  brethren  of  the  new  order  were  a strange  medley  of  characters ; 
as  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  and  the  halt  had  been  invited  to  the 
gospel  supper,  so  every  deformity  of  mind  was  accepted  by  the  apostle 
of  poverty.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  annals  of  these  saints 
many  who  were  manifestly  idiots,  maniacs  whose  madness  was  mis- 
taken for  religion,  and  adventurers  who  entered  the  order  as  a ready 
way  to  power.  There  was  one  whom  the  brethren  named  Simple. 
Francesco  himself  called  him  Saint  Simple.  His  rule  of  conduct  was 
to  imitate  whatever  the  master  did;  laugh,  weep,  cough,  spit;  the 
echo  and  the  shadow  of  every  sound  and  motion.  Of  this  class  the 
blessed  Juniper  is  the  most  prominent.  The  master  had  always  en- 
joined the  utmost  reverence  toward  the  clergy  : no  unordained  person, 
lie  said,  should  ever  speak  to  a priest  without  having  first  fallen  at  his 
feet  and  begged  a blessing  ; and  whatever  they  said  was  to  be  entirely 
believed.  One  day  Juniper  came  home,  crying  like  a booby  boy  who 
lias  been  whipt.  Son,  what  ails  thee?  asked  Francesco. — I was  beg- 
ging alms  of  a priest,  father,  said  Juniper,  and  he  bade  me  go  about 
my  business,  for  I was  a gopd-for-nothing  hypocrite;  and  I am  crying 
because  I am  so. — Why,  Juniper,  replied  Francesco,  are  you  a good- 
for-nothing  hypocrite? — I did  not  know  it  before,  quoth  he,  but  the 
priest  said  so,  and  you  know  he  must  be  right. — This  man  in  his  sim- 
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plicity  went  stark  naked  into  the  market-place  of  Assisi  on  a holiday, 
and,  in  his  humility,  made  no  complaint  when  he  was  Hogged  for  it  in 
the  convent.  His  particular  friend,  Tezialvetie,  died.  Juniper  ran 
into  the  kitchen  and  broke  all  the  utensils  he  could  find,  exclaiming, 
The  world's  at  an  end  ! brother  Tezialvene’s  dead  ! no  more  eating, 
no  more  drinking!  he's  dead,  and  the  world's  at  an  end.  He  had  the 
care  of  the  infirmary.  A sick  man  fancied  he  could  eat  a pig’s  foot. 
Juniper  went  to  a herd  of  swine  who  were  feeding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, seized  one  of  them,  cut  off  his  foot,  and  returned  to  dress  it 
for  the  patient’s  dinner.  The  swineherd  came  to  complain.  Nobody 
could  be  suspected  but  Juniper.  He  was  summoned,  and  asked  if  he 
had  really  cut  the  foot  from  the  living  animal. — Yes,  father,  said  he, 
and  it  was  no  easy  business,  for  the  pig  defended  himself  very  stub- 
bornly, and  strove  all  he  could  to  bite  me. — The  community  were 
once  summoned  to  a funeral;  only  Juniper  remained  at  home  to  keep 
the*convent  and  prepare  the  supper.  His  conscience  had  often  been 
troubled  about  the  state  of  the  cook’s  soul,  whose  business,  he 
thought,  did  not  allow  him  time  enough  for  religion;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  dress  all  the  food  in  the  convent,  that  the  cook  might 
have  a whole  week’s  leisure  to  pray.  When  the  brethren  returned, 
they  found  the  whole  provision  of  the  week,  fish,  meat,  fowls,  vege- 
tables, all  together  in  a large  cauldron.  Juniper  himself,  with  the 
kitchen  door  before  him,  which  he  had  taken  off  the  hinges  to  save 
himself  from  being  roasted,  labouring  with  a long  stick  to  keep  the 
fowls  under  water,  for  he  had  never  plucked  them.  This  was  the 
blessed  Juniper.  Oh,  said  Francesco,  for  a grove  of  such  Junipers! 
— Clara  said  of  him,  that  he  had  the  part  of  the  Gracioso  in  the  play. 
She  called  him  God’s  Fool,  yet  she  sent  for  him  to  be  by  her  side  at 
her  death. 

Giovanni  Capella  was  the  sixth  of  his  disciples.  At  first  he  was 
remarkably  austere  and  of  the  most  fervid  piety.  Soon  he  cooled. 
He  said  the  brethren  were  hypocrites,  vagabonds,  liars;  it  is  added, 
that  he  forsook  them,  became  a leper,  and  hung  himself.  The  Se- 
raphic Annalists  hurry  over  his  life  in  terms  of  vague  condemnation. 
They  mention  not  a single  anecdote  of  his  actions,  only  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  one  evidence  appeared  against  the  saint  in  his  very 
outset. 

A single  enemy  it  was  easy  to  crush ; but  there  grew  up  a faction 
among  the  brethren,  who  made  head  against  Francesco  himself,  and 
ultimately  divided  the  order.  These  were  worldly  men,  wiser  than 
their  devouter  and  sincerer  associates.  The  principle  which  they  at- 
tacked was  the  rigid  poverty  of  their  rule — that  utter  renunciation  of 
all  property,  which  left  them  dependant  upon  daily  charity  for  daily 
bread.  It  was,  indeed,  a wretched  absurdity,  a grievance  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  society,  a grievance  to  the  land  that  supported  such 
bands  of  associated  beggars;  but  they  had  entered  the  order  knowing 
its  constitution,  and  had  voluntarily  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  which 
they  were  labouring  to  subvert.  The  leaders  of  this  party  were  Elias 
and  Pietro  Giovanni  de  Estachia,  the  Provincials  of  Florence  and  Bo- 
« logna, 
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!ogna,  men  eminent  in  the  religion  by  the  rank  they  held,  by  their 
talents,  and  their  learning.  They  applied  to  Cardinal  Hugolino,  the 
protector  of  the  order,  requesting  that  he  would  use  his  influence  with 
Francesco,  to  induce  him  to  govern  with  the  advice  of  his  friars,  of 
whom  there  were  inany,  they  said,  learned  as  well  as  zealous,  whose 
prudence  and  wisdom  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  order;  for 
he  himself,  virtuous  as  he  was,  was  simple  even  to  folly,  and  of  no 
knowledge.  They  wished  also  to  temper  the  rigour  of  the  rule ; in- 
deed, to  accommodate  it  to  those  already  established  in  the  church. 
On  his  return  from  a fruitless  expedition  into  Syria,  where  his  mira- 
cles and  his  preaching  produced  no  effect,  Francesco  was  scandalized 
at  finding  a large  convent  erected  for  the  Minors  at  Bologna.  - Nor  was 
this  the  worst  transgression.  The  Provincial  had  established  a school 
for  the  young  brethren,  and  had  even  dispensed  with  such  of  the  rules 
as  interfered  with  their  studies.  Francesco  abominated  learning ; learn- 
ing, he  said,  always  made  men  indevout.  He  reformed  the  abuse. 
In  his  absence  Pietro  re-reformed.  The  General  then  laid  his  curse 
upon  him  for  disobedience.  Elias  had  been  left  regent:  Francesco 
found  him  in  a habit  of  the  right  pattern,  indeed,  but  made  of  fine 
cloth,  and  with  a hood  unnecessarily  large.  He  desired  to  look  at  it; 
put  it  on  over  his  own  patched  and  filthy  garment,  and  strutted  up 
and  down  to  burlesque  its  vanity,  then  angrily  threw  it  from  him, 
and  harangued  upon  the  virtues  of  coarse  cloth,  rags,  and  nasti- 
ness. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  easy  to  present  the  picture  without  its  frame- 
work of  miracles;  henceforward  the  embroidery  cannot  be  stript  off; 
it  is  inwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  tale.  Francesco  went  to  the  Pope 
with  this  story — that  he  was  praying  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
earnestly  supplicating  that  his  own  blood  and  life  might  be  accepted  as 
*n  atonement,  when  an  angel  summoned  him  to  the  church  of  Porci- 
uncula,  where  Christ  and  the  Virgin  expected  him.  The  visible. 
God,  he  said,  had  bidden  him  ask  a boon ; he  requested  a plenary  in- 
dulgence for  all  who  sh6uld  visit  that  church.  Christ  granted  it,  on 
condition  that  his  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  this  confir- 
mation Francesco  was  come  to  intreat.  The  Pope  hesitated;  a full 
and  free  indulgence  was  unprecedented ; it  was  a benefit  to  be  pur- 
chased only  at  stated  seasons,  and  then  at  a high  price ; he  agreed, 
however,  to  permit  it  for  one  day  annually.  With  this  answer  Fran- 
cesco returned.  Two  years  elapsed,  and  the  Pope  proceeded  no  far- 
ther in  the  business.  A doubt  came  upon  Francesco  how  far  his  great 
austerities  were  lawful.  The  saint  had  a summary  mode  of  prevent- 
ing scepticism : if  ever  the  reason  mutinied,  the  body,  the  poor  bro- 
ther beast,  was  to  suffer.  Out  he  went,  stript  and  rolled  himself 
among  the  rose  bushes.  It  was  the  first  of  January.  After  he  had 
been  sufficiently  scratched,  the  thorns  sheathed  themselves,  the  bushes 
imbibed  and  incorporated  the  holy  blood,  red  and  white  roses  blos- 
somed out,  and  Francesco  was  again  summoned  by  angels  to  the 
church,  where  the  court  of  heaven  had  again  assembled.  There  the 
crucified  Almighty  fixed  the  second  of  August  for  the  indulging  day, 
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and  sent  Francesco  to  Rome  with  three  red  and  three  white  roses,  fn 
proof  of  the  miracle  and  in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  When  the  bull 
of  indulgence  was  to  be  published,  the  bishops  objected  to  it,  and  re- 
solved to  limit  its  term  to  ten  years.  This  they  declared  was  their  in- 
tention; but  when  they  read  the  bull,  a power  which  they  could  not 
resist  compelled  them  to  pronounce  the  indulgence  perpetual,  as  Cod 
and  the  saint  had  designed. 

A privilege  like  this  materially  augmented  the  renown  and  popu- 
larity of  the  order.  The  founder,  whose  character  and  views  were 
now  thoroughly  matured,  thoughtproper  to  revise  his  institutes,  and 
give  them  a higher  sanction.  He  retired  to  a cave  in  a mountain, 
and  after  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Moses,  appeared  with  the  new 
law.  It  was  given  to  the  vicar  general,  Elias,  to  promulgate,  who 
disapproved  its  exceeding  rigour,  and  delayed  obeying  the  command, 
in  hope  that  the  saint  might  forget  it.  When  Francesco  enquired  why 
it  was  not  published,  he  replied,  that  it  had  been  mislaid  among  other 
papers.  The  master  understood  the  evasion.  You  need  not  distress 
yourself,  said  he;  if  the  copy  be  lost,  the  original  cannot,  for  it- is  the 
will  of  God.  He  returned  to  the  cave,  and  his  miraculous  memory 
soon  produced  the  same  institutes,  word  by  word.  Elias  secretly  con- 
voked the  brethren,  and  complained  of  the  excessive  austerity  of  the 
rule,  and  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  if  they  were  thus  oppressed 
by  one,  who,  saint  as  he  was,  was  certainly  an  idiot.  They  went 
to  the  master  and  remonstrated,  but  he  silenced  all  opposition  by  a 
miracle. 

Francesco  had  influence  enough  with  the  Pope  to  obtain  a confirma- 
tion of  this  improved  rule;  and  at  the  same  time  another  bull,  which 
forhade  all  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  to  receive  any  apostates  from  the 
new  order;  these  wretched  men  were  subjected  to  all  the  pains  of  ex- 
communication, and  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  their  general  for  pu- 
nishment, so  severe  a tyranny  already  was  established.  But  Fran- 
cesco had  not  yet  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition;  the  humble 
friar  minor  had  yet  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  greatest  of  all  saints,  the 
living  pattern  and  parallel  of  the  redeeming  God.  He  retired  to 
Mount  Alveme  to  enjoy  solitary  devotion ; a cavern  was  his  abode ; 
and  that  no  solemnity  of  preparation  might  be  wanting,  he  asserted, 
upon  an  angel’s  authority,  that  it  was  formed  when  the  rocks  rent  at 
the  death  of  Ghrist.  His  attendants  blocked  up  the  mouth  with 
boughs ; brother  Leon  only  was  allowed  to  remain  near,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Francesco,  and  the  witness  and  accomplice  of  all  his  miracles. 
Every  evening  he  was  to  take  bread  and  water  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave ; he  was  then  to  say,  ‘ Lord  open  thou  our  lips  !*  and  expect  the 
response,  ‘and  our  mouths  shall  staw  forth  thy  praise,’  that  they  might 
go  through  the  service.  Often  absorbed  in  meditation,  the  saint  re- 
turned no  answer ; sometimes  Leon  peeped,  and  beheld  a glory  radi- 
ating round  his  head,  or  saw  him  suspended  in  the  rapture  of  devotion ; 
once  he  heard  him  converse  with  Christ.  There  he  bade  Leon,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  thrice  open  a missal,  and  so  discover  that 
part  of  the  Saviour’s  life  whereon  his  thoughts  might  most  profitably 
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be  employed  and  fixed.  The  Passion  was  the  text  which  appeared. 
At  length  the  impostor  came  out,  with  four  nails  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  a wound  in  his  side.  By  his  own  account  Christ  had  ap-' 
peared  to  him,  like  a six-winged  seraph,  extended  on  a cross,  and 
had  imparted  to  him  his  five  wounds,  that  Francesco  might  become 
in  all  things  his  perfect  image..  At  first  Leon  alone  was  permitted  to 
see  them,  and  that  only  for  the  necessity  there  was  that  rags  should  be 
applied  to  them.  His  humility  was  convinced  at  last  that  they  ought 
to  be  manifested.  Friars,  nuns,  nobles,  cardinals,  the  Pope  himself 
inspected  them;  the  nails  were  visible,  both  heads  and  points,  and  his' 
dress  was  always  bloody  from  the  side  wound. 

The  knave  survived  two  years : a dropsy  was  his  last  disease. 
Knowing  his  end  was  come,  and  desirous  to  die  in  peace  with  all 
things,  he  reconciled  himself  to  Ins  own  body,  after  their  long  and 
continued  warfare.  Brother,  my  body,  said  he,  forgive  me  if  I have 
been  compelled  to  use  thee  cruelly.  I lived  in  constant  fear  of  thy 
rebellion,  and  all  this  rigour  was  necessary  to  restrain  thy  disorderly 
disposition.  Experience  had  taught  me  what  a brute  thou  wert,  how 
much  more  influenced  by  die  dread  of  punishment  than  the  force  of 
reason.  Forgive  me  if  I have  been  a little  harsh,  it  was  all  to  make 
thee  a partaker  of  greater  glory.  And  thus  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  perfect  in  his  part  to  the  last. 

The  conformity  between  this  wretch  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  Franciscan  faith.  He  himself  began  the  atrocious  blas- 
phemy, and  his  disciples  have  decorated  his  life  with  all  due  machi- 
nery of  miracles  to  make  the  type  and  prototype  conform.  Some 
months  before  his  birth,  they  say,  there  appeared  a stranger  in  As- 
sisi, pure  in  his  life,  but  of  foolish  or  frantic  appearance,  who  through 
the  streets  and  market-place  repeatedly  and  loudly  exclaimed,  Peace 
and  good ! peace  and  good  1 till  the  words,  which  were  at  first  the 
jest  and  wonder  of  the  inhabitants,  became  their  common  phrase  of 
salutation.  When  the  destined  babe  was  born,  his  harbinger  disap-* 
peared,  nor  could  the  most  diligent  enquiry  discover  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  or  whither  lie  went. . Three  days  his  mother  lay  in 
labour,  till  all  skill  had  been  baffled,  and  no  hope  remained.  On  the 
third,  at  evening,  there  came  a wayfaring  man  to  the  door,  and  asked 
wherefore  were  the  loud  lamentations  which  he  heard  within.  When 
they  told  him  for  Pica's  danger,  he  replied,  This  lady  must  continue 
in  her  labour- pains,  so  long  as  she  continue  in  her  sumptuous  bed, 
and  in  the  comforts  of  her  palace.  If  she  desires  to  be  safely  deli- 
vered, she  must  remove  into  yonder  stable  1 and  he  pointed  to  an  op- 
posite hovel,  wherein  oxen  and  asses  were  stalled.  They  believed 
this  angel  from  heaven,  and  laid  Pica  in  the  manger,  where  the  child1 
was  born.  For  many  previous  nights  strange  appearances  had  been 
in  the  sky,  and  portentous  lights  around  Assisi  and  over  all  the  valley1 
of  Espoleto ; seraphic  songs  were  heard  in  the  ruined  chapel  at  Por~ 
ciuncula,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  ithe  hymns  wherewith  the  angels* 
hailed  Mary  the  most  pure,  and  bade  her  rejoice,,  for  her  defender 
was  born.;  Lucifer  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  ordered  an  army 
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of  sixty  thousand  picked  devils  to  make  war  upon  the  child  till  they 
destroyed  him.  An  angel  warned  the  nurse  of  this  danger.  At  his 
baptism  a venerable  stranger  appeared  in  the  church,  and  requested 
that  he  might  hold  the  babe  while  the  sacrament  was  performed. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  he  was  gone,  and  the  form  of  his  feet 
remained  stamped  in  the  stone  whereon  he  stood. 

Francesco  must  keep  Lent  to  complete  the  parallel;  he  fasted  the 
whole  forty  days  in  a lonely  islet  of  the  Perusine  Lake.  He  had  only 
half  a loaf  with  him.  What  his  spiritual  toils  were  in  that  desert, 
what  were  the  asperities  and  excesses  of  his  mortification,  what  bat- 
tles he  waged  with  the  devil,  the  saint  never  would  divulge,  burying 
the  secret  in  the  abyss  of  his  humility.  When  the  first  few  disciples 
dwelt  at  Rigatorto,  the  master  for  a night  was  absent;  they  saw  him 
return  in  a chariot  of  fire ; three  times  he  wheeled  around  the  hovel 
through  the  air,  a globe  of  light  crowning  him,  strong  as  the  noon 
sun.  After  a cruel  conflict  with  the  devil,  who  beat  him  severely,  he 
was  rewarded  with  an  immediate  transfiguration.  The  brethren  saw 
him  lifted  up,  his  arms  crossed,  and  the  glory  of  beatitude  radiating 
from  his  divine  countenance. 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  sick  whom  he  healed : the  lame, 
the  maimed,  the  blind  whom  he  made  whole;  the  dead  whom  he 
raised,  the  devils  whom  he  cast  out;  how  he  was  fed  by  angels,  how 
he  was  visited  by  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  Christ.  These  are  com- 
mon-place miracles,  tricks  practised  by  every  knave,  and  imputed  to 
every  fool  in  the  Romish  Kalendar, 
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This  Tree  was  planted  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  orison  of  Port  Libre ; the 
original  Ode  was  written  during  the  reign  or  terror  in  France. 
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.FAIR  plant!  that  impending  with  tremulous  boughs, 

Dost  shed  wide  beneath  thee  a tutelar  shade; 

Whose  leaves  whisper  sweet  to  the  love-breathing  vows, 

And  veil  with  their  twilight  the  blush  of  the  maid : 

O blest  it  thy  lot ! when  the  mantle  of  night 
With  sable  invests  the  blue  glare  of  the  skies ; 

Thy  verdure -bound  root  is  the  throne  of  delight, 

And  love  to  thy  arborous  canopy  flies. 

Vqu  II.  I I 
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fey  thee,  favour’d  plant ! in  mute  witness  are  seen 
The  hand  that  soft  trembles  while  tremblingly  prest ; 

And  Innocence  bashful  with  languishing  mien, 

And  still  unresenting,  still  sweetly  distrest: 

And  the  lip  that  in  modest  embarrassment  steals 
From  lips  unaverted  the  nectarine  sigh; 

And  the  tender  Confusion  that  rapturous  feels 
The  kiss  which  Reserve  had  forgot  to  deny. 

In  the  moonshine  that  quivering  fell  white  o’er  the  shade* 

How  oft  like  a wave  of  the  ocean  heav’d  high, 

Has  the  slow-rising  bosom  the  wishes  betray’d 
That  lurk'd  in  the  lid  of  the  down-gazing  eye  * 

t ft 

When  timidly  vent’rous  resistlessly  stole 
Avowals  that  falter’d  in  eloquent  fear; 

Those  words  half-suspended — those  murmurs  of  soul 
That  never  were  breath’d  to  insensible  ear. 

4 I 

Or  the  cheek  soft  approaching  in  licence  of  grief 

Felt  the  tears  warmly  glide  from  the  cheek  that  it  sought ; 

And  the  mutual  dependence  of  blissful  relief 

Mingled  love  unawares  with  the  tumult  of  thought. 

O fair  mayst  thou  flourish  ! O never  to  fade 

The  bow’r  which  thy  branch  thus  luxuriantly  weaves; 

Tho’  winter’s  cold  eye  freeze  thy  desolate  shade, 

May  the  vernal  sun  smile  on  thy  blossomy  leaves. 

The  God  whom  thou  servest,  fond  sympathy  deems, 

Shall  wind  round  thy  roots  the  fi-esh  rivulet’s  wave, 

While  the  flash  of  the  thunder-cloud  harmlessly  gleams, 

And  the  blasts  of  the  whirlwind  in  impotence  rave. 

Ah,  doom  unrelenting  ! 'tis  nature’s  decree, 

And  all  that  we  love  thus  must  perish  below  ; 

That  doom  unrelenting  is  destin’d  to  thee, 

The  season  shall  wither — the  steel  overthrow ! 

But  long  e'er  uprooted,  dishevell’d,  and  dead, 

Thou  scatter  thy  verdurous  tresses  around ; 

From  thy  top  may  the  pearls  of  the  morning  be  shed, 

Aud  the  moss  of  thy  herbage  be  green  on  the  ground. 

When  thy  elegant  boughs,  arching  light  on  the  gale,  * 

To  the  chaste  thefts  of  love  lend  their  shelter  no  more; 

May  a tablet  of  marble,  inscrib’d  with  the  tale, 

To  the  heart  of  the  lover  thy  image  restore. 

Tears  of  rapture  bedew’d  thee,  beneficent  Tree  ! — 

By  pensive  Regret  shall  this  tribute  be  paid — 

That  tiie  Wretch  of  the  dungeon  a moment  was  free, 

That  the  Children  of  Sorrow  were  blest  in  thy  shade. 

Charles  A,  Elto*. 
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From  ihe  French  of  Joachim  du  Bellat/. 

WITH  rank  academic  the  scholar  we  grace, 
fhe  lawyer  a seat  on  the  woolsack  obtains, 

The  clerical  courtier  a bishopric  gains, 

And  the  soldier  s reward  is  in  honours  and  lace. 

For  riches  the  merchant  contends  in  the  race, 

The  fees  of  his  office  the  placeman  retains, 

By  his  wages  the  lackey  is  paid  for  his  pains, 

And  on  foreheads  poetic  the  laurel  we  place. 

Then  why  dost  thou  murmur,  my  friend,  and  complain,  1 

That  the  favours  of  fortune  thou  never  could’st  gain? 

Would  st  thou  scramble  for  honours,  or  hoard  up  the  pelf 
Other  means  than  the  muse’s  delights  must  be  sought, 

For  is  not  thy  labour  repaid  as  it  ought, 

When  labour  with  pleasure  compensates  itself? 

% W.  R. 
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* FIRST-BORN  of  night,  that  o’er  the  western  heaven 
Slow  mov’st  in  radiant  silence  to  thy  rest ! 

What  sad  emotion,  ’mid  the  smiling  even., 

Thy  bright-beam’d  circlet  pours  upon  my  breast ! 

Tis  not — fair  star  1 — that  shedding  aught  of  woe, 

Thy  ray  can  touch  the  spring  of  mortal  tear, 

But  that,  in  happier  days,  past  long  ago, 

When  yon  dark  hill  received  thy  bright  career, 

True  to  the  promised  hour,  my  Ellen  met  me  herei 

Ye  spires,  where  soothing  tolls  the  vesper  bell, 

To  wearied  hamlets  welcome  sound  of  peace, 

To  me  your  tones  seem  Hope’s  departing  knell, ' 

Vibrating  slowly  on  the  sullen  breeze  ! 

Yes — peace  to  quiet  minds  the  murmurs  yield — 

To  mine,  no  more  1 — For  near  this  shadowy  grove,  * 

When  silent  evening  heard  yon  signal  peal’d, 

Light  o’er  the  lonely  glade,  she  dar’d  to  move, 

And  Ellen  s lips  met  mine,  the  first  warm  kiss  qJ love! 

Speed  not,  fair  star ! to  thine  accustomed  hill  1 
Your  varying  melody,  ye  spires,  give  o’er! 

Those  rays  no  more  mine  eyes  with  rapture  fill — 

Those  tones  can  bid  my  heart  to  throb  no  more  1 

Far 
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Far  to  a distant  land,  condemn’d  to  mourn 
A parent’s  ruined  fortune,  Ellen  flies ! — 

She  fled,  alas  1— but  never  to  return  !— 

And  other  peals  are  heard,  and  stars  arise. 

O’er  the  unnoticed  grave,  where  gentle  Ellen  lies  ! 

B.  F. 

F n P e,  Sept  1807. 


MORNING  ODE  ( MORGENLIED.) 
From  the  German  of  Gessner ♦ 
EXTEMPORE* 

WELCOME*  early  orb  of  mom* 
Welcome,  infant  day! 

O’er  the  wood-topp’d  mountain  borne, 

Mark  its  coming  ray  1 

Now  o’er  babbling  brooks  it  beams 
Sips  from  each  flower  its  dew, 

Now  with  glorious  gladdening  gleams 
Wakes  the  world  anew. 

' i 

Zephyrs  first,  o’er  flowers  that  slumber’d, 
Quit  their  couch,  and  play; 

Breathe  o’er  flowers  in  sighs  unnumber’d, 
Breathe  the  scent  of  day. 

Fancy  now  her  rule  gives  o’er, 

Every  vision  fli$s, 

Chloe’s  cheek  is  wan  no  more, 

Cupids  round  it  rise. 

Hasten  zephyrs,  snatch  from  roses 
All  their  loveliest  bloom  ! 

Haste  where  Chloe  now  reposes; 

Wake  her  from  her  tomb  ! 

♦ 

To  the  fairest’s  couch  repair ! 

Wanton  round  her  pillow  1 
O’er  her  lip  and  bosom  fair 
Bathe  thy  blandest  billow ! 

She  wakes,  she  whispers  to  the  gale, 
Wakes  from  her  yiorning  dream, 

Whilst  to  the  stream,  and  through  the  vale, 
I erst  have  breath’d  her  name. 


August  10th,  1807. 


S. 
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SONNET. 

SPIRIT  of  sylvan  silence  ! thee  I hail 

With  wonted  joy,  when  in  the  western  sky 
The  parting  sun  has  clos’d  his  golden  eye, 

And  on  the  mountain’s  top  and  dewy  vale 
The  breeze  of  ev’ning  slumbers.  When  at  rest 
The  hours  that  track’d  the  flaunting  car  ol  day , 
And  one  alone  remains,  w ith  pensive  ray 
To  cheer  the  pathway  of  thy  woodland  guest. 

For  surely  blest  is  he,  who  now  can  turn 
From  vanity  and  noise,  with  thee  to  stroll 
In  sweet  seclusion,  there  content  to  learn, 

That  thou  canst  frame  to  rapture  every  sense, 
And  by  communion  still,  attune  the  soul 
To  Meditation’s  softest  influence. 

' J* 

7 th  Oct  1807. 


SONG. 

HOW  bright  the  sun’s  declining  rays 
Glitter  on  yonder  ivied  spire  1 
How  sweet  the  evening  zephyr  plays 
Thro’  yon  old  trees  that  seem  on  fire  ! 

Beneath  those  trees  how  oft  I've  stray’d 
With  Mary,  rapture  in  my  eyes  !— 

0 But  now,  alas  beneath  their  shade 

All  that  remains  of  Mary  lies  ! 

Oh  t can  I e’er  the  scene  forget  ?— 

’Twas  such  an  evening — this  the  place, 

That  first  the  lovely  girl  I met, 

And  gaz’d  upon  her  angel  face:— 

The  west  at  Sol’s  departure  blush'd, 

And  brighten’d  to  a crimson  hue; 

Her  cheek  with  kindred  tints  was  flush’d, 

And  ah ! her  sun  was  sinking  too  ! 

She  died— and  at  that  very  hour, 

Hope  broke  her  wand,  and  Pleasure  fled. — 

Life  is  a charm  has  loft  its  pow’r; 

Th'  Enchantress  of  my  days  is  dead. — 

That  Sun— those  scenes,  where  oft  I’ve  stray  d, 
Transported,  I no  longer  prize : 

For  now,  alas ! beneath  their  shade, 

All  that  remains  of  Mary  Wes ! 

Ado. 
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LITERARY  and  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “ Philosophical  Journal,* 
whose  works  on  scientific  subjects,  and  geueral  intercourse  with  the  manufac- 
turing world  have  been  known,  and  biglily  valued,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
past,  has  been  employed,  in  conjunction  with  other  gentlemen,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  disposing  the  materials  of  a work, 
for  which  he  has  long  been  making  preparations.  It  is  an  Encyclopedia  in 
distinct  and  mostly  original  treatises,  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  manufactures,  and  will  contain  a dense,  accurate,  ample,  and  at 
the  same  time  popular  exhibition  of  our  whole  knowledge  respecting  them,  in 
six  large  octavo  volumes,  with  tw'O  hundred  plates,  by  Lowry  and  Scott.  The 
work  has  been  some  time  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  twelve  part* 
monthly,  at  half  a guinea  each  ; the  publication  to  commence  on  the  first  of 
February,  1808.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  public  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a work,  under  the  inspection  of  a man 
of  tried  ability  ; and  we  think  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  subjects  will 
be  attended  with  peculiar  advantages,  upon  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
enlarge. 

Mr#  Jones,  the  author  of  an  approved  Greek  Grammar,  has,  wc  understand, 
for  some  time  devoted  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  a Greek  and  English 
Lexicon,  as  a desideratum  iu  literature.  In  order  to  execute  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking upon  principles  that  shall  ensure  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the 
public,  he  has  employed  considerable  time  in  studying  the  oriental  tongues. 
Having  thus  explored  the  Greek  roots  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found, 
his  object  is  to  trace  them  from  their  primary  to  their  secondary  senses ; and 
he  hopes  by  this  method  to  reduce  the  explanation  of  terms  the* most  compli- 
cated to  a comparatively  short  compass.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  will  be 
published  a Dissertation  on  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
with  specimens  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  construction  of  his  Lexicon.  Some 
learned  men  have  asserted,  that  the  Greek  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  Shanscrit  both  in  its  terms  and  in  its  structure;  and  it  will  certainly  be  a 
matter  of  much  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  immortal  language  of  Greece 
bears  any  resemblance  to  what  the  pride  of  the  Brahmins  styles  the  language  of 
the  gods. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Diodin  has  just  completed  the  printing  of  his  third  edi- 
tion of  * An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,’  which  w ill  be  published  in  the  course  of  next 
month  in  two  crown  8vo.  volumes.  This  third  edition  contains  thirteen  addi- 
tional ancient  classical  authors;  viz.  M.  A.  Antoninus,  Apollodorus,  Apulcius, 
Aristides,  Aurelius  Victor,  Ausonins,  Herodian,  Josephus,  Maximus  Tyriiis, 
Oppiau,  Orpheus,  Photius,  and  Theophrastus — with  Biographical  Notices  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  English  and  foreign  editors  of  the  classics ; these 
biographical  memoranda  are  thrown  into  the  notes,  aud  relate  chiefly  to  our 
own  editors.  The  Qrcek  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  well  as  the  Lexicons  and 
Gramtnars , have  been  considerably  enlarged ; and  of  the  authors  common  to 
both  editions,  many  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  omissions  supplied,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  editions  inserted. 

Mr.  Cromek,  the  artist,  having  lately  paid  a professional  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
was  induced  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  shire  of  Air,  where  he  explored  every  scene  connected  with 
the  fife  and  adventures  of  that  native  son  of  genius.  By  means  of  assiduous 
enquiries,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  authentic  sources  a number 
of  his  unpublished  writings,  consisting  of  prose  and  verse,  and  especially  of 
familiar  letters,  elucidating  his  character  and  history  with  more  exactness  than 
any  of  his  remains  hitherto  laid  before  the  public.  They  have  been  shown  to 
some  gentlemen  of  high  literary  reputation,  who  concur  in  thinking  that  they 
will  be  extremely  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  Burns ; and  it  is  accordingly 

intended 
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intended  to  put  them  to  the  press,  as  an  additional  volume  to  those  published 
by  the  lamented  Dr.  Currie. 

Mr.  Frend‘s  evening  amusements  for  the  year  1808  make  their  appearance 
this  month.  In  pursuance  of  his  general  plan,  Mr.  Fiend  gives  the  appearances 
in  the  heavens  for  every  hour  of  the  night,  by  which  any  object  that  strikes  an 
observer  may,  by  consulting  this  volume,  be  known.  The  subjects  discussed  by 
way  of  exciting  the  attention  of  young  people,  and  tcachiug  them  to  form  true 
notions  ot  the  planetary  system,  are  for  this  year  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  in 
their  Orbits,  and  the  Paths  of  Comets,  to  which  latter  the  appearance  of  the 
Comet  this  year  gave  rise.  By  pursuing  Mr.  Freud’s  plans,  a young  person 
may,  at  a very  small  cxpence,  represent  those  appearances  which  the  rich  en- 
deavour, but  in  vain,  to  have  described  to  them  by  orreries,  which  cannot  be 
procured  but  at  an  immoderate  price ; and  this  wiH  be  found  in  all  schools  to 
be  of  very  great  advantage. 

A volume  of  Sermons  is  in  the  press,  by  the  Rev.  William  Agutter,  A.  M. 
Chaplain  and  Secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans.  Several  of  them 
were  preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford. 

In  the  press,  Thoughts  on  a General  and  Explicit  Union  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  occasioned  by  an  address  from  the  London  Committee  to 
Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  Congregational  Order;  in  a Letter  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Committee.  By  a Friend  to  the  Union.  ' 

An  institution,  particularly  adapted  for  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  society, 
has  jnst  been  commenced,  called,  the  Eclectic  Library ; to  be  con  posed  of 
sterling  works,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  religion,  history,  and  science. 
It  consists  of  proprietors  aud  subscribers;  and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  nine  proprietors.  A select  number  of  proprietors  will  dso  be 
fonned  into  a distinct  society,  for  the  purposes  of  weekly  lectures  on  various 
useful  subjects. 

An  impartial  and  authentic  History  of  the  British  Campaigns  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published.  It  will 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  departure  of  General  Beres- 
ford  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  final  evacuation  of  South  America  by 
the  British  Forces;  and  will  include  the  civil  and  political  State  of  the  Coun- 
try, the  nature  of  its  soil,  trade,  and  produce ; the  manners,  customs,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people ; illustrated  with  plans,  maps,  &r.  together  with  sketches 
of  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  drawn  and  derived  on  the  spot, 
with  considerable  labour  and  expence,  from  original  documents,  and  from  va- 
rious sources  of  information  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible  to  strangers.  By 
Philip  Keating  Roche,  Esq.  Captain  in  his  Majesty’s  Seventeenth  Regiment  of 
Ught  Dragoons,  and  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  Forces. 

Dr.  Richard  Reece,  author  of  the  Domestic  Medical  Guide,  &c.  will  shortly 
publish,  in  one  large  volume,  royal  octavo,  a Practical  Dictionary  of  Domestic 
Medicine,  exhibiting  a comprehensive  view  of  the  late  important  discoveries 
relative  to  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases,  and  a popular  de- 
scription of  the  following  subjects,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  health  of  man,  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  general  cure  of  maladies,  viz.  Anatomy,  Botany, 
Casualties,  Chemistry,  Cloathing,  Dietetics,  Pharmacy,  Physic,  Physiology, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  &c.  Sec . The  whole  comprising  a regular 
view  of  the  present  improved  state  of  medical  science  (divested  of  all  techni- 
cal obscurities)  adapted  equally  for  the  information  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  individuals,  according  to  their  various  circum- 
stances and  situations,  as  well  as  for  professional  reference. 

The  author  of  The  Eve  of  St.  Pietro,  has  a new  novel  in  the  press,  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a new  edition  of  the  “ Dangers  of  the  Country.’' 

Mr.  Elmsley  is  about  to  publish  a new  critical  edition  of  Sophocles,  with  a 
text  collated  from  the  best  manuscripts  and  printed  editions. 

Mr.  Jesse  Foot  proposes  to  publish  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  a 
Life  of  his  Friend,  Arthur  Murphy,  compiled  from  his  original  papers. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott’s  new  poem,  Marmion,  or  Flodden  Fiei^d,  is  printing  at 
Edinburgh,  and  is  in  considerable  forwardness. 

The 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Rennie,  of  Kilsyth,  has  in  the  press  Essays  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Peat  Moss,  the  particular  qualities  of  the  substance,  the  means  of 
improving  it  as  a soil,  the  method  of  converting  it  into  manure,  and  other  eco* 
uomical  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  subservient. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Papers  are  announced  as  being  in  the  press.  They 
will  form  two  volumes  in  4to.  illustrated  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other 
embellishments.  This  curious  collection  contains:  1.  A repubhcation  of  the 
'Letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  with  King  James  V.  and  with 
the  Regency  of  Scotland,  in  the  yearn  1540  and  1555.  2.  A collection  ofco> 
rious  and  important  Documents  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth's  private  Negoti- 
ations  with  the  Scottish  Reformers  in  the  year  1559.  3.  Letters  and  Papers 
respecting  the  grand  Northern  Rebellion  in  1569.  4.  Documents  concerning 
the  Confinement  of  Queen  Mary  in  England.  All  these  important  state  papers, 
excepting  those  referring  to  the  earliest  of  the  four  periods,  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  laid  before  the  public.  They  are  published  from  the  originals* 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Clifford,  Esq.  of1 Thrall,  iu 
the  county  of  Stafford,  whose  mother,  the  honourable  Barbara  Aston,  repre- 
sented Gertrude  Sadler,  Lady  Aston,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
The  Papers  are  published  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  and  a Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  some  historical  notes,  that  have  been  contributed  by 
Walter  Scott,  Esu. 

The  late  Mr.  Falconer’s  edition  of  Strabo  will  shortly  be  published  in  two 
volumes  folio,  with  suitable  maps. 

Wykenbach's  Notes  to  his  edition  of  Plutarch  are  now  printing  at  the  Cla- 
rendon press,  and  the  first  volume  is  in  considerable  forwardness. 

The  secoud  volume  of  Jones's  History  of  Brecknockshire  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  This  will  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  has  a Poem  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  the  Resurrection. 

Mr.Clennell,  of  Newcustle-on-Tyne,  has  just  published  two  very  ingenious 
and  able  papers,  read  by  him  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in 
that  town,  upon  the  expediency  of  disclosing  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
factories. He  is  of  opinion  that  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  processes  which 
manufacturers  now  studiously  conceal/  would  be  of  incalculable  general  be- 
nefit.  # , 

The  Archduke  Johu,  of  Austria,  is  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a grand 
Botanical  work,  which  is  to  contain  an  account  of  a great  variety  of  plants 
hitherto  little  or  not  at  all  known : the  principal  specimens  of  these  were  col- 
lected by  him  in  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg,  aud  Lower  Austria.  The  noble  author 
intends  the  whole  impression  for  his  friends  and  persons  who  are  emineut  iu 
the  science  of  Botany*  . 

The  valuable  classical  library  of  the  late  professor  Hensler,  of  Kiel,  in  Hob 
stein,  has  been  purchased,  and  has  lately  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  select  private  classical  collections  in  Germany, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  1500  volumes  of  the  most  choice  description,  com- 
prising the  rarest  and  most  valuable  editions  of  all  the  best  Greek  and  Roman 
classics. 

Mr.  T.  L Bond,  Architect,  has  translated  the  Latin  work  of  Vitruvius,  and 
intends  to  publish  it  as  soon  as  the  necessary  plates  can  be  engraved  to  ac- 
company the  same.  These  plates  will  be  very  different  in  their  subjects  and 
manner  of  treatment,  from  any  that  have  appeared,  cither  in  this  country,  op 
on  the  Continent,  as  explanatory  of  the  text  of  the  author,  and  are  calculated 
to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  Connoisseur,  as  well  as  to  inform  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fessed Architect.  The  work  will  form  one  handsome  volume  iu  quarto,  and 
from  its  mode  of  illustration,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  notes,  which 
are  historical,  critical,  and  descriptive,  it  must  be  a very  useful  book  *of  re- 
ference and  study  to  the  Architect,  and  will  be  found  peculiarly  requisite  ia 
gvery  well  selected,  classical,  and  historical  library. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  presented  the  Imperial  library,  at  Paris,  with 
S4B  scarce  aud  valuable  MSS.  most  of  which  are  m the  oriental  languages,  and 
trith  80  typographic  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  which  id  a 
copy  of  Bonner's  Fables,  the  only  one  extaut.  In  this  collection  of  manu- 
scripts 
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aeripts  is  a copy  of  the  Edda,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology, 
written  on  parchment  iu  the  Scandinavian  language. 

The  fine  college  of  the  Irish,  situated  near  the  rue  des  Postes,  at  Paris,  ha* 
lately  communicated  its  name  to  the  me  dc  Cheval  vert,  which  is  now  called 
le  rue  des  Irelaudais  (Irish  Street.)  The  master  of  this  college  is  M.  Walsh, 
who  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity  by  the  important  services  which  he  has 
rendered,  and  still  renders  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  superintending 
board  of  management  is  composed  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Prefect, 
and  tlie  first  President  of  the  court  of  appeal,  the  Proctor  General  Imperial  of 
the  same  court,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  college  physician  resides  in  the  house. 

A gentleman,  who  resided  some  years  in  the  West  Indies,  has  just  put  to 
press  an  account  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  its  inhabitants,  principally 
drawn  up  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation.  . 

Anew  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  governor  of  Notting- 
ham, in  the  reign  of  Chailes  I.  written  by  his  wife,  with  some  additional 
notes  by  the  editor,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

• M iss  L.  8.  Temple  has  in  the  press  a new  volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  Southey  is  preparing,  as  part  of  his  series  of  Ancient  Romances,  of  whirhr 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Palmerin  of  England  have  already  appeared,  an  editiou  of 

Mort  Arthur  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 

. Tj 

to  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  edited  by  Mr.  Finlay,  arc  now  nearly 
ready  tor  publication,^ n £ vols.  bvo.  The  greater  number  of  these  Antient 
Poems  have  never  before  been  published.  Prefixed  are  some  remarks  on  the 
early  state  of  Romantic  Composition  in  Scotland. 

\ 

AFFItICAN  INSTITUTION# 

The  African  Institution  has  lately  published  the  report  which  was  produced, 
and,  ou  the  motion  of  Lord  HowicK,  received  at  the  general  meeting  held  at 
Freemaapn’s  Hall  on  the  loth  of  July  last.  From  this  report  it  appears,  that 
this  society  does  not  intend  to  undertake  any  religious  missions,  but  to  leave 
this  to  the  institutions  already  formed  expressly  tor  that  purpose.  It  propose* 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  Inws  recently  enacted  in  this  and  other 
countries,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to  see  that  the  bcnevoleut  in- 
tention of  the  legislators  be  not  frustrated  by  the  artifices  of  the  avaricious  spe- 
culator who  may  be  interested  in  the  traffic  inhuman  blood;  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  complete  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  foreign  powers;  and  to 
promote  the  general  civilization  and  internal  improvement  of  Africa.  Some  of 
the  means  which  they  intend  to  adopt  for  this  latter  purpose  are,  1.  To  collect 
and  diffuse  throughout  this  country  accurate  information  respecting  the  na- 
tural productions  of  Africa,  and,  in  general,  respecting  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  capacities  ot  the  African  continent,  and  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  $.  To  promote  the  instruction  of  the 
Africans  in  letters  and  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  a friendly  connec- 
tion with  the  natives  of  that  continent.  3.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  the  Africans  with  respect  to  their  true  interests;  and  to  diffuse  in- 
formation among  them  respecting  the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the 
present'  opportunity  of  substituting  a bcnefic  al  commerce  in  place  ot  the  slave 
trade.  4.  To  introduce  among  them  such  of  the  improvements  and  useful  arts 
of  Europe  as  are  suited  to  their  condition.  5.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of 
tile  African  soil,  not  only  by  exciting  and  directing  the  industry  of  the  natives, 
but  by  famishing,  where,  it  may  appear  advantageous  to  do  so,  useful  seeds 
and  plants,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  6.  To  introduce  among  the  in- 
habitants beneficial  medical  discoveries,  7.  To  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
principal  languages  of  Africa,  and,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practicable, 
to  reduce  them  to  writing,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  qf  informa- 
tion among  the  natives  of  that  country.  C.  To  employ  suitable  agents  and  ie 
establish  eorrespondeucies  as  shall  appear  ndviscabie,  and  to  encourage  ami 
reward  individual  enterprize  and  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  purposes  of 
the  institution. 
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LONDON  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

IN  fulfilment  of  our  promise  to  give  ’a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Do- 
novan's London  Museum,  in  Brydges-street,  Covent-c'arden,  we  offer  to  our 
readers  the  following  sketch  of  the  mode  of  classification  adopted  in  the  seve- 
ral Departments  of  British  Natural  History. 

zoology.  Mammalia. 

British  niammiferous  animals  disposed  in  the  order  of  science.  These  com- 
prehend the  indigenous  quadrupeds ; quadrupeds  naturalized;  those  which 
nave  been  the  object  of  rural  oeconomy  in  ancient  and  modern  times;  and  in 
the  rural  sports  of  Britain.  Marine,  or  fish-formed  Mammalia.  Examples  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  niammiferous  animals,  unknown  or  extant  before  the 
Hood;  with  recent  comparative  specimens  elucidatory  of  the  awful  and  uni- 
versal wreck  of  the  ante-diiuvian  world.  The  first  apartment  is  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  the  Mammalia  or  Quadrupeds,  among  which  are  many  species 
not  generally  known  ; as  the  small  Horse  shoe,  but  lately  discovered  in  Devon- 
shire and  Monmouthshire,  and  described  in  the  transactions  of  the  Linna'an  ✓ 
Society;  the  great  Seal  delineated  in  the  transactions  of  the  Koval  Society, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  Quadrupeds ; a fine  example  of  the  skull  of  the 
Narwhal  or  **  Sea  Unicorn”  with  two  complete  teeth,  several  feet  in  length; 
and  various  specimens  of  the  fish-form  Mammalia  or  Whale  tribe.  Of  fossil 
remains  those  vestiges  of  a gigantic  and  unknown  race  of  animals  existing  be- 
fore the  flood,  the  examples  are  numer  ous,  such  as  the  teeth,  bones,  horns, 
and  other  relies  appertaining  to  animals  resembling  the  Elephant,  Mammoth, 
Hippopotamus,  and  other  stupendous  creatures. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

British  Birds  scientifically  arranged — comprehending  those  which  are  con- 
stant inhabitants  of  the  British  isles;  birds  ot  the  annual  migratory  kind  ; oc- 
casional visitors  ; birds  employed  in  falconry,  and  other  autient  sports ; and 
those  connected  with  the  rural  sports  and  amusements  of  modern  times  in 
Britain  ; species  naturalized  or  domesticated.  Omitholithi , or  fossil  remains 

of  Birds.  The  British  aviary  constitutes  one  of  the  most  ple&siug  depart- 
ments in  the  Museum,  and  oilers  collectively  the  most  perfect  display  of  the 
feathered  tribes  hitherto  observed  in  the  British  Isles.  This  assemblage  con- 
tains not  only  every  well  authenticated  species,  but  in  most  instances  the  in- 
dividual specimens  shot  or  taken  in  the  country,  and  npon  the  authority  of 
which  they  are  described  as  natives.  In  general  the  male  and  female,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  nest,  eggs,  and  young  arc  included  ; and  besides  these  an 
extensive  collection  of  the  eggs  of  British  birds  are  arranged  in  a glazed  cas# 
stationed  in  the  first  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  the  birds. 

AM  PHI  BIOLOGY. 

Recent  British  amphibious  animals ; — AmphibiolUhe  or  organic  remains  of 
amphibious  animals  extant  before  the  tiood,  and  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the 
universal  dissolution.  This  department  contains  the  Testudo  Coriacea  captur- 
ed in  the  sea,  near  Bridport,  and  believed  to  be  the  only  British  specimen 
known;  it  is  of  a gigantic  size,  and  when  alive,  weighed  nearly  half  a ton;  a 
land  tortoise  found  in  a state  of  nature  in  a forest  in  Devonshire,  a new  acqui- 
sition to  the  British  Fauna , and  various  other  reptiles,  as  Frogs,  Lizards, 
Snakes,  &c.  among  the  last  is  a double  headed  Snake  found  in  Surrey,  an  ob- 
ject of  great  curiosity,  the  heads  being  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  Antediluvian  remains  of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  including  parts  of  Tor- 
toises, Crocodiles,  and  L zards  in  great  variety. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Arrang^tagnt  of  British  fishes,  a comprehensive  scries  of  those  perishable 
beings,  fincljr  preserved  in  their  natural  form  and  colours,  with  references  t# 
those  found  ifi  our  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  with  practical  observations  relative 
to  their  spawnings,  breeding,  and  other  particulars  connected  with  the  British 
fisheries,  and  calculated  to  advance  our  national  concerns:  Remains  of  Antedi- 
luvian fishes  found  in  a mineralized  state  in  Britain.  This  is  probably  the  only 
complete  collection  of  British  fishes  hitherto  formed ; the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
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ing  them  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  their  preservation  attended  with  incon- 
eeiveable  trouble.  Few  therefore  of  this  tril»e  are  uninteresting.  They  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  sketch.  A series  of  eleven  hun- 
dred fossil  remains  of  fiibes  are  arranged  as  a sequel  to  the  department  of  Brit- 
ish Ichthyology. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

A suite  comprising  many  thousand  subjects  elucidatory  of  the  numerous  in- 
sect tribes  fouud  in  this  country.  It  is  intended  that  this  department  should 
exemplify  the  science  or  classification  of  Insects.  Entomological  discoveries 
applicable  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  ; to  the  maladies  incidental  to  the  hit-, 
man  frame  ; to  disorders  of  cattle  and  other  animals:  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture ; the  whole  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples.  Elucidatory  speci- 
mens developing  the  true  causes  of  various  diseases  in  timber,  gram,  and  other 
farinaceous,  culinary,  cr  usefhl  plants,  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects, and  ambiguously  known  by  the  indefinite  terms  of  “Worm”  “Grub” 
“ Blights”  of  certain  kinds,  tiic  “ fly,”  6tc.  with  experimental  remarks  on  the 
most  effectual  remedies  for  eradicating  or  removing  them.  Inserts  noxious 
useful,  or  injurious  iii  a commercial  point  of  view,  as  affecting  the  manufac- 
tures, or  staple  commodities  of  the  country  ; the  various  articles  of  importa- 
tion from  foreign  climes,  6c c. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Kecent  crustaceous  animals  inhabiting  the  British  seas  and  shores ; and  re- 
mains of  Antediluvian  crustaceous  animals.  The  Caneri  are  arranged  in  this 
order,  and  which,  including  the  Cancer,  Galathea,  Squilla,  Astacus,  Pagunis, 
and  other  families,  contain  a number  of  curious  articles; among  these  are  seve- 
ral of  the  original  specimens  described  by  Pennant  from  the  Portland  Museum, 
and  also  the  original  of  that  ambiguous  species  of  Galathea,  C.  Bamffius,  figur- 
ed and  described  by  Pennant,  from  a drawing  bv  Mr.  Cordiner,  and  since  co- 
pied into  the  work  of  Herbst.  Of  the  fossil  crabs  and  other  Crustacea  of  the 
Antediluvian  world,  the  remains  concentrated  in  this  department  arc  very  ex- 
tensive. The  whole  scries  comprises  about  SOH  subjects,  and  these  appear  on 
examination  to  include  the  detached  parts  or  more  perfect  examples  of  many 
distinct  species,  not  a solitary  individual  of  which  appears  to  be  known  in  a 
recent  state  at  this  time;  and  It  may  be  truly  added,  that  many  of  these  are 
in  the  most  exquisite  state  of  preservation.  In  this  suite,  thirty  seven  distinct 
species  may  be  easily  recognised,  and  those  in  general  are  so  complete  as  to 
exhibit  every  character  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

vermes. 

Worms  in  the  order  of  classical  arrangement,  as  naked,  crustaceous : worm* 
affecting  man  and  animals,  the  origin  of  destructive  internal  diseases  ; marine, 
terrestrial  and  others — organic  remains  of  the  vermes  tribe.  The  limit*  of  our 
plan  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  this  most  extensive  department  in  a man- 
ner suitable  to  the  interest  of  the  subject ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
it  contains  a great  variety  of  extremely  rare  and  curious  specimens  which  are 
so  little  known  that  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a source  of  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  the  inquisitive  observer,  more  especially  as  they  relate  to  a branch  of 
Natural  Science  too  much  neglected  by  the  generality  of  Naturalists. 

* CONCHOLOGY. 

Recent  shells. — Reference  to  the  testaceous  animals  of  Britain,  useful  in  an- 
cient and  modern  arts. — Antediluvian  shells  found  in  a fossil  state  in  tills  country. 
Tho  recent  shells  amount  to  several  hundred  distinct  species,  comprehending 
every  known  British  shell  of  any  importance,  with  many  not  hitherto  described ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  pointing  out  the 
transitions  of  growth,  and  variations  of  colour,  with  many  other  particulars  of 
no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  naturalist.  The  testacca  of  the  Antediluvian 
creation  are  numerous  and  more  conspicuous  from  their  superior  size  , and,  as 
well  as  the  recent  series,  comprise  many  very  choice  and  valuable  articles. 
Among  the  univalves  of  the  chambered  kinds  are  examples  of  the  British  Am* 
nioiiita?,  Nautili,  Bclemnitar,  and  Orthoceralitse  in  the  greatest  variety  and  per- 
fection, many  of  which  arc  unique. 
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ZOOPIIYTA. 

The  scries  of  recent  Zoophytes  comprises  a great  variety  of  the  Miliepora, 
Cellepora,  Alcyonitim,  Spongia,  Flnstra,  Scrtutaria,  and  Pcnnatnla.  The  col- 
lection of  British  Zoophytes  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot  is  included 
in  this  department.  The  mineralized  remains  of  Antediluvian  Zoophytes  em- 
brace a number  of  gigantic  species  of  the  Tubipora,  Madrepora,  and  other* 
chiefly  Lithophytes. 

botany. — Recent , Antediluvian , C omparatire. 

Classical  arrangement  of  plants  the  indigenous  product  of  the  British  isles  ; 
Plants  useful  in  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Pasturage,  &c.  those 
possessing  noxious  or  poisonous  properties.  Plants  parasitical  and  injurious 
to  husbandry  and  other  concerns  of  life.  Remains  of  Antediluvian  discovered 
in  a fossil  state  ia  Britain.  The  recent  plants  designed  to  elucidate  tbc  Hota- 
uy  of  the  country  arc  well  preserved,  and  displayed  in  a picturesque  manner  in 
several  hundred  glazed  frames  of  an  uniform  size  and  appearance,  and  are 
disposed  throughout  in  systematic  order  in  their  respective  elates,  orders, 
and  genera,  'i  he  Botanical  department  otfers  a most  extensive  field  for  ge- 
neral observation.  Most  of  the  plauts  concentrated  in  this  delightful  assem- 
blage of  the  vegetable  creation  were  collected  in  a w ild  state  and  are  preserv- 
ed with  groat  care.  No  tribe  has  been  neglected  ; still  hovrever  it  cannot 
escape  remark,  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  lias  been  devoted  to  the 
Alpine  species  of  perfect  plants  and  also  to  the  Cryptogaraia.  In  the  wide 
research  necessary  to  obtain  such  an  immense  collection  none  of  the  British 
mountains  of  any  importance  have  been  disregarded  ; the  Cambrian  Alps,  the 
hills  of  Wes  tmorcland  and  Cumberland,  of  Ii  eland  and  the  Scottish  highlands, 
* have  alike  been  tributary  in  augmenting  .and  enriching  the  pleasing  tribe  of 
plants.  A great  number  of  the  specimens  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Dono- 
van himself  in  the  course  of  many  annual  excursions  among  the  A/pine  regi- 
ons of  Britain ; by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot  of  Scotland,  and  various  other  gen- 
tlemen, whose  names  arc  in  most  instances  annexed  to  the  respective 
Subjects. 

The  ninth  series  consists  of  the  Phytolithic  relics,  and  impressions  of  mine- 
ralized plants,  the  organic  evidence  of  a vegetable  mention  unknown 
to  us  except  from  those  most  beautiful  remains,  and  which  are  usually  deno- 
minated Antediluvian  plants.  Of  this  extensive  collection  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  every  article  of  any  importance  in  this  class,  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Leverian  Museum  are  now  concentrated  in  this  series,  in  ad- 
dition to  Sir  Ashton’s  private  or  duplicate  collection,  Da  Costa’s  collection, 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Ingham  Forstei,  and  about  li)00  specimens,  or  above,  not 
included  in  any  museum  before.  Nothing  can  excel  the  beauty  of  many  arti- 
cles in  tliis  class,  nor  offer  a more  comprehensive  and  sublime  idea  of  the 
Botanical  productions  of  the  Antediluvian  world. 

MINERALOGY. 

That  of  Great  Britain  exemplified  as  a science  : illustrated  by  examples  as 
relating  to  the  Antediluvian  Zoology  and  Botany  ; as  exhibiting  the  mighty 
wreck  in  which  organic  matter  was  iuvolved  at  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
world,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  superficies  of  the  preseut  British  mineral 
products  connected  with  metallurgy  ; or  valuable  in  the  concerns  of  Agricul- 
ture; medicine,  aits,  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  The 
British  isles  abound  with  an  amazing  variety  of  mineral  productions,  many  ©f 
which  arc  no  less  distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty  and  splendid  appear- 
ance, than  for  their  great  utility  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  human  life, 
a circumstance  at  once  demonstrated  in  the  most  impressive  manner  by  the 
extensive  and  costly  assemblage  of  British  minerals  brought  together  in  this 
Museum. 

ANTIQUES. 

A select  collection  of  British  Antiques  are  likewise  placed  in  this  Museum, 
many  of  which  are  curious  to  the  Topographer  as  well  as  Antiquarian.  Among 
ihose  more  deserving  mention  are  a number  of  articles  of  Roman  and  British 
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sculpture,  pottery  bearing  inscriptions  and  devices,  implements  and  ornaments, 
as  fibula?,  torques,  &c.  in  brass;  coins,  A.c.  found  chiefly  in  Wales,  especially 
at  Caerleon  in  Monmouthshire,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Siluros,  and 
which  are  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Donovan  in  his  tour  through  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Mr,  Donovan  having  through  a variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances  been 
prevented  from  submitting  this  Museum  to  public  inspection  so  early  in  the 
last  spring  as  was  intended,  proposes  to  continue  it  open  throngh  the  winter,  or 
for  a longer  period,  should  it  appear  congenial  with  the  public  wishes.  Mr,  D. 
has  it  in  contemplation  during  the  interval  to  establish  a course  of  Lectures  on 
tiie  subject  of  Natural  History,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  very  shortly 
announced, 

, THE  COMET, 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  able  correspondent  for  the  following  communi- 
cation respecting  the  Comet,  which  we  with  pleasure  lay  before  our  readers ; 
aud  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  him  the  additional  account  which  he 
is  so  kiad  as  to  promise. 

“ The  Comet  has  excited  much  curiosity  and  much  admiration,  but,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  public  communications  made  upon  this  subject,  astronomy 
is  in  a very  low  state,  and  wc  have  not  an  observatory  among  us.  A writer  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  is  the  only  one  I think,  who  has  been  at  any  trouble  to 
give  us  any  precise  information  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  suggested  an  idea, 
which  I was  sorry  to  see  not  enforced  by  subsequent  demands  in  that  paper. 
His  plan  is,  that  when  such  a phenomenon  appears  in  the  heavens,  a bulletin 
should  be  issued  daily  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  observations  last  made  upon  it.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  iu 
that  observatory  many  observations  have  beeu  made  by  both  the  astronomer 
royal  and  his  assistants.  Any  information  from  them  w ould  be  gladly  received 
by  the  editor  of  a paper,  aud  still  with  greater  satisfaction  by  the  public. 
They,  who  have  not  observatories,  would,  with  the  directions  given  them  in 
the  bulletin,  and  which  should  contain  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
the  fixed  stats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Comet,  as  well  as  the  declination 
and  right  ascension  of  the  Comet  itself,  ca^ly  mark  its  progress. 

I was  in  hopes  that  I should  have  been  able  to  communicate  to  you  a suffici- 
ent  detail  of  each  day’s  progress  from  its  first  appearance  to  its  present  state, 
but  various  circumstances  have  prevented  me,  aud  1 must  now  delay  it  till  I have 
been  able  to  compare  together  various  communications,  which  wdl  make  it 
• easy  to  trace  the  comet’s  path.  For  several  days  l had  no  observation,  and  lost 
sigl  it  of  him  soou  after  his  first  appearance  iu  the  spot  called  Mous  Mamahts. 
His  tail  wus  tbeu  beautiful,  and  could  not  fail  of  striking  every  person  who 
turned  his  eye  to  tire  western  quarter  of  the  heavens.  Every  day  increased 
the  probability  of  seeing  him.  lie  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher,  but  as 
he  rose  in  height  in  the  heavens  he  lost  that  striking  appearance  which  made 
him  the  great  object  of  vulgar  curiosity.  His  path  was  over  the  serpent  to  the 
constellation  of  Hercules  ; but  whether  he  went  through  the  small  stars  in  the 
head  of  the  serpent  or  below  them  I cannot  tell:  it  seemed  to  be  evident  that 
he  must  pass  very  near  them.  When  he  quitted  the  serpent  and  entered  Her- 
cules, he  passed  iiear  to  the  second  and  third  of  that  constellation,  directing 
his  course  into  the  triangle  formed  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  aud  sixth  of  this  con- 
stellation, and  during  his  passage  near  those  stars,  he  was  several  times  visible. 
When  he  had  passed  through  the  above  mentioned  triangle,  it  was  evident,  that 
he  was  making  his  whv  to  the  first  of  the  harp,  and  it  was  not  improbable  that 
be  would  travel  into  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  visible  near  the  Zenith.  Of 
this  however  I can  say  uothing,  for  several  nights  I have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  him. 

The  return  of  t'omets,  now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  idea,  that  masses  of 
matter  in  the  heavens  do  not  move  about,  to  alter  the  caprices  of  cabinets,  or 
to  plague  silly  and  intriguing  kings  and  queens  in  the  management  of  a nego- 
tiation, the  return  of  comets  naturally  introduces  the  question,  what  they  can 
be  possibly  for,  aud  how  likely  it  is  for  the  earth  to  sufiicr  a shock,  by  one  com- 
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ir»g  plump  upon  us.  Becanse  they  take  such  a circuit,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  have  inhabitants  tike  our  earth,  and  as  they  approach  the  sun  they 
must  be,  I don’t  know  how  many  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron.  Neither  of 
these  opinions  seems  to  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation,  for  it  remains  to  be 
proved,  that  heat  and  cold  depend  upon  the  distance  of  the  sun,  and  nature 
may  liave  made  sufficient  provisions  for  the  Cdmetary  gentleman,  that  lie  may 
be  just  as  much  at  his  ease,  when  the  sun  appears  to  him  as  big  as  a nnarter  of 
the  heavens,  as  when  it  was  not  larger  in  size  than  a farthing  candle.  The 
name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  frequently  introduced  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  a comet ; but  the  whole  of  his  position  depends  on  the  comet 
being  composed  of  materials  like  our  earth.  If  we  take  away  this  position,  the 
conjecture  falls  to  the  ground,  and  it  may  happen,  that  when  we  think  the  co- 
met is  burning,  they  maybe  eating  ice,  and  esteeming  it  a luxury.  Do  we  not 
know  that  ih  all  books  of  philosophical  amusement,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  of  making  ice  by  the  fire-side;  and,  if  we  have  materials  on  earth,  which 
can  be  so  combined  together,  as  to  produce  a very  great  degree  of  cold  in  th© 
midst  of  a very  considerable  degree  of  heat,  why  should  not  the  comet  be  pos- 
sessed also  of  materials,  which  shall  enable  it  to  enjoy  the  ice  in  its  short  sum- 
mer months,  and  produce  as  much  heat  as  is  Requisite  to  support  the  length  of 
its  winter, 

Some  suppose,  that  the  comet  is  a kind  of  body,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  two 
systems,  that  it  keeps  up  a kind  of  correspondence  between  two  suns  ; I would 
not  say  positively  that  the  thing  is  not  so,  for  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  rate 
of  projection  may  be  such,  when  it  quits  the  sun,  as  shall  carry  it  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Herschell,  and  shall  make  it  liable  to  the  attraction  of  another 
sun.  But  tliis  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  improbable  conjecture,  which  will  be 
set  aside  when  the  orbits  of  a few  comets  have  beep  ascertained ; and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  some  few  hundred  generations  from  this  time,  when  men 
have  left  off  the  custom  of  burning  cities,  and  mutilating  limbs  by  way  of 
amusement,  the  return  of  a comet  will  be  as  regularly  foretold,  as  that  of  an 
occultation  of  a star  by  the  moon,  or  a conjunction  of  one  or  two  of  th© 
planets. 

The  little  danger  to  be  apprehended,  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  by  a 
cometary  shock,  will  not  relieve  every  person’s  fears:  for  heaven  knows,  that 
many  a tender  mother,  at  Copenhagen,  had  no  idea  that  a shell  would  burst  in 
her  drawing  room  and  destroy  all  the  objects  around  her  of  her  affection. 
However,  if  wc  had  as  little  fear  from  the  plagues,  which  men  bring  upon 
each  other,  as  is  to  be  apprehended  from  cometary  concussions,  the  earth 
would  not  he  tormented  by  so  many  heroes.  Many  a tine  city  will  be  laid  in 
ashes,  by  the  fury  of  man,  before  any  destruction  proceeds  from  the  bodies  in 
the  heavens:  and,  if  a comet  leads  us  to  apprehend  danger,  it  would  he  a 
good  thing,  if  it  could  bring  us  to  reflect,  what  a miserable  set  of  silly 
fools  we  are  to  extol  to  the  skies  those  men,  who  arc  the  most  adroit  in  pro- 
ducing mischief  to  their  fellow  creatures.  We  need  no  comet  to  destroy  the 
earth.  Men  of  themselves  arc  sufficient  to  render  it  a habitation  of  da'mons: 
hut  happily  one  reigneth  in  the  heavens,  who  will  not  permit  the  madness  of 
their  ambition,  to  exceed  the  hounds  which  he  hath  appointed, 

21st.  Nov.  I remain,  Sir,  your  verv  obedient  servant, 

STELLARIUS. 

At  this  moment  the  comet  is  just  under  the  first  of  the  Harp  or  Bi7a,  being 
directly  in  the  line  with  this  star,  and  % of  this  constellation,  but  nearest  to 
Btla.  On  the  23d.  it  will  probably  be  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  star. 
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property,  the  buildings,  the  mode  of  occupation,  the  implements,  the  inclosnres, 
the  arable  lands  in  every  kind  of  culture,  the  grass  lands,  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  woods  and  plantations,  the  wastes,  the  improvements,  general  and 
particular,  the  live  stock,  the  rural  economy,  and  the  political  economy,  in- 
cluding roads,  canals,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  societies,  &c.  &c. 
illustrated  by  twenty  five,  engravings,  representing  implements  in  husbandry, 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  remarkable  objects,  with  a coloured  map,  distinguish- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  soil.  8vo.  15s.  boards. 

The  Agricultural  Magazine,  or  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Journal  of  Husbandry 
and  Rural  Affairs,  embellished  with  descriptive  plates.  Conducted  by  W. 
Dickson,  M.  D.  author  of  Practical  Agriculture,  and  honorary  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ; assisted  by  several  eminent  practical  farmers.  No.  4, 
Is.  Cd. 

The  Complete  Parmer;  or,  General  Dictionary  of  Agriculture  and  Husban- 
dry; comprehending  the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  different 
modes  of  raising  timber,  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  the  modern  management  of 
live  stock ; with  descriptions  of  the  most  improved  implements,  machinery,  and 
farm  buildings.  2 vols.  4to.  Cl.  6s.  boards. 

Essays  on  the  Natural  History  and  Origin  of  Peat  Moss ; the  particular  qua- 
lities of  the  substance;  the  means  of  improving  it  as  a soil;  the  methods  of 
converting  it  into  manure,  and  other  economical  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
subservient,  kc.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Rennie,  Kilsyth.  In  8vo. 

, ARTS,  FINE. 

A Collection  of  Designs  for  Household  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration, 
in  the  most  improved  and  elegant  taste,  with  various  designs  for  rooms,  georae- 
v tricat  and  perspective,  shewing  the  decorations,  adjustment  of  the  furniture, 
Ace. ; also  some  general  observations,  and  a description  of  each  plate.  By  George 
Smith,  Upholder  Extraordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Koval  4to.  4l.  14s.  Cd. ; coloured  7l.  17s.  Cd. 

The  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogarth  (to  be  comprised  in  Sixteen  Num- 
bers, each  Number  containing  seven  or  eight  prints,  and  about  forty  pages  of 
letter-press)  illustrated  by  biographical  anecdotes,  a chronological  catalogue, 
and  commentary.  By  John  Nichols,  F. S.A.  F.din.  and  Perth;  and  the  late 
George  Steevens,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  No.  7,  4to.  10s.  Cd,.;  and  on  royal 
paper,  with  proof  impressions,  tl.  Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Modern  Plutarch;  or,  Universal  Biography;  including  authentic  me- 
moirs of  distinguished  public  characters  of  ail  nations,  living  aud  recently  de- 
ceased. 6 vols.  12mo.  ll.  6s.  boards. 

The  Eccentric  Mirror ; reflecting  a faithful  and  interesting  delineation  of 
male  and  female  Characters,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  extraordinary  qualifications,  habits,  &c.  4 vols.  ll2rao.  ll.  ‘is.  boards. 

The  exemplary  Life  and  Character  of  James  Bonnell,  Esq.  late  Accomptant 
General  of  Ireland.  By  William  Hamilton,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  Armagh.  A 
new  edition,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  Cd.  in  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Cas- 
tle and  Town,  Representative  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  the  long  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  II. 
&c.  with  original  Anecdotes  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  Contem- 
poraries, and  a summary  Review  of  Public  Affairs:  written  by  his  Widow, 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
written  by  herself,  a Fragment.  New  edition,  4to.  ll.  1 1s.  6d.  hoards;  royal, 
31. 12s.  Cd.  boards. 

V * 

BOTANY, 

The  Gardener  and  Botanist's  Dictionary ; containing  the  best  and  newest 
methods  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  Flower  Garden,  aud 
Nursery;  of  performing  the  practical  parts  of  Agriculture  ; of  managing  Vine- 
yards, 
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yards,  and  of  propagating  all  sorts  of  Timber  Trees.  By  the  late  Philip  Mil- 
ler, F.  R.  S.  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  at  their 
Botanic  Garden  in  Chelsea,  and  Member  of  the  Botanic  Academy  at  Florence. 
— To  which  are  now  first  added,  a complete  enumeration  and  description  of 
Plants  hitherto  unknown,  with  their  generic  and  specific  characters,  places  of 
growth,  times  of  flowering,  and  uses  both  medicinal  and  economical.  The 
whole  corrected  and  newly  arranged,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  Landscape  Gardening,  and  in  the  culture  of  Trees,  Plants,  and 
Fruits,  particularly  in  the  various  kinds  of  hothouses  and  forcing-frames,  with 

Slates,  explanatory  both  of  them  and  the  principles  of  Botany.  By  Thomas 
Iai  tyn,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Regius  Professor  ot  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols.  folio. 

An  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Systematical  Botany.  By  Janies  Ed- 
ward Smith,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  &c.  &.c.  President  of  the  Linnaian  Society.  Svo. 
with  15  plates,  price  14s.  boards.  . 

COMMERCE.  , - 

COlebrook’s  Account  of  the  Internal  Commerce  in  the  Province  of  Bengal, 
8vo.  price  5s.  fid.  boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chemical  Catechism,  with  very  considerable  additions.  By  Sarriuel 
Parke*.  A n$w  edition,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

DRAMA. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror;  containing  the  History  of  the  Stage  from  the  easiest 
period  to  the  present  time ; including  a Biographical  and  Critical  Account  of 
all  the  Dramatic  Writers  from  1(560;  and  of  the  most  distinguished  performers 
from  the  days  of  Shakspcare  to  1807  ; and  also  a History  of  the  Country  Thea- 
tres in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Embellished  with  seventeen  elegant 
Engravings,  including  interior  Views  of  the  London  Theatres,  and  Portraits  of 
the  Performers.  By  Thomas  Gilliland,  author  of  the  Dramatic  Synopsis,  &e. 
See.  2 vols.  l2tno.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  Tragedies  of  Euripides;  translated  by  R.  Potter.  2 vols.  Svo.  18s, 
boards. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language;  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Orthogra- 
phy, illustrated  by.  a variety  of  interesting  Notes,  with  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
tensile Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  beginners.  By  Hyman  Hur- 
witz.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  boards  ; fine  paper,  7s.  fid. 

The  Five  Books  of  the  Aesopian  babies  of  Pluedrns,  Augustus  Cajsar’s  Freed 
Man,  with  a Numerical  Key  adjoining  to  each  line,  directing  to  take  the  words 
in  construing  in  a proper  order;  and  also  the  Notes  of  Peter  Danet,  for  the  use 
of  the  Dauphin,  translated  into  English.  To  which  are  added,  a copious  Pars- 
ing Index,  containing  every  word  in  the  Fables,  with  their  proper  Erfglish,  and 
a Grammatical  P/axis  on  them,  referring  to  the  Rules  of  Grammar;  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  young  Scholars,  of  but  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  grammar,  may  be  enabled  of  themselves,  with  case  and  pleasure,  and 
without  interruption  to  the  teacher,  to  learn  their  lessons  in  Phacdrus.  By  N*. 
Bailey.  New  editiou,  8vo.  4s.  fid.  bound. 

The  Juvenile  Preceptor,  Volume  IV ; containing  a Spelling  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.  4s.  bound. 

Forster’s  Bengalee  and  English,  and  English  and  Bengalee  Vocabulary,  iu  $ 
Yols.  4to.  price  41.  4s.  boards. 

Godfrey’s  Orientalist,  or  Eastern  Vocabulary,  price  10s.  fid.  stitched. 

. ' The  British  Indian  Monitor,  or  Complete  Guide  to  the  Hindoos tanee  Lan- 
guage. 2l.  boards. 

Gilchrist’s  Stranger’s  East  India  Guide  to  the  Hindoostanee  Language.  Price 
9b.  bound. 

Thoughts  on  Education.  By  Maria  Benson.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

Elements  of  General  History,  ancient  ami  modern.  To  wliiclrare  added,  a 
Table  of  Chronology,  and  a comparative  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geogra- 
phy* 
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phy,  illustrated  by  maps.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo.  15s. 
boards. 

The  History  of  France,  under  the  Ixiugs  of  the  Race  of  Valois,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Charles  the  5th  in  1364,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  9th  in  1574.  New 
edition.  By  Nathaniel  Win.  Wraxall,  Esq.  2 vols.  8vo.  1 6s.  boards. 

LAW. 

Remarks,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous,  on  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone.  By  James  Sedgwick,  Esq.  Banister  at  Law.  12s.  boards. 

' The  Trial  on  an  Information  exhibited  at  the  instance  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company  against  Robert  Henshaw,  Esq.  Custom  Master  at  Bombay, 
for  Cormption  in  Office,  and  receiving  presents.  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

A collection  of  Precedents,  Orders,  &c.  in  Bankruptcy,  with  Notes  of 
New  Decisions  on  the  Subject.  By  Basil  Montague,  Esq.  2 vote.  l2mo.  price 
10s.  6d.  boards.  \ 

> Summary  of  the  Duties  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions,  with  pre- 
liminary Observations.  By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  12mo.  5s.  boards, 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  Tables:  containing  the  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic 
Sines,  Tangents,  nud  Secants,  and  a Traverse  Table ; to  which  are  pretixed, 
Losrarithmical  Arithmetic  and  Plane  Trigonometry ; also  examples  on  the 
mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  an  Appendix, 
explaining  the  application  of  Logarithms  to  the  mensuration  of  heights  by  the 
Barometer.  By  J.  Brown,  Mathematician.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

. MEDICINE 

A Treatise  on  Hernia : being  the  Essay  which  gained  the  Prize  offered  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  1806.  By  William  Lawrence,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  ami  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

A Letter  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  occasioned  by,  and  including  an  ac- 
count of,  a late  unfortunate  Case,  with  some  Observations  and  Rejections  on 
the  subject.  By  John  Boys,  Physician,  Man-midwife  to  the  Westminster  Ge- 
neral Dispensatory,  and  Teacher  of  Midwifery,  in  London.  Price  Is.  6d. 

, The  Philosophy  of  Medicine;  being  Medical  Extracts  on  the  Preservation 
of  Health  and  Cure  of  Diseases ; including  the  Laws  of  Animal  Economy, 
and  the  Doctrines  of  Pneumatic  Medicine.  By  Robert  John  Thornton,  M.  D. 

3 vols.  8vo.  31.  in  boards,  4th  edition. 

Essay  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Human  Eye.  By  James  Wardrop,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  6cc.  In  royal  8vo.  with  engraving* 
by  Meadows,  Med  land,  Madocks,  and  Heath. 

Hunter  on  Diseases  of  India  Seamen  and  Lascars  on  long  Voyages.  Price 
* 13s.  sewed, 

MILITARY. 

The  Review  Exercise  and  Evolution  of  a Squadron,  methodically  arranged, 
and  illustrated  by  a series  of  Engravings,  descriptive  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  Commissioned,  Staff,  and  Non-commissioned  Officers,  &c.  on  Parade 
and  in JMancLMivre,  121110.  6s.  boards.  ' • • 

MISCELLANIES. 

Remarks  on  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  Test  I,a\vs, 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  King,  M.  A.  formerly  Fellow  of  New  Cpllege,  Oxford,  2s. 

A Standard  of  the  English  Constitution,  with  a retrospective  View  of  Histo- 
rical Occurrences  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  By  James  Ferris,  l2ruo. 

<js.  boards. 

Characteristic  Anecdotes  of  Men  eminent  for  their  Genius  and  Learning, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  Time.  Ovo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Literary  Miscellany,  No.  LXX. : containing  a Selection  of sublime  and 
moral  Pieces  from  the  Bible;  with  a finely-engraved  vignette  Title  page, 
is.  9d.  sewed. 
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The  Builder’s  Companion,  or  Country  Gentleman’s  Assistant ; comprising  the 
Art  of  conducting  and  measuring  Country  Buildings,  by  a plain  and  simple 
Method;  the  true  way  of  curing  smoky  chiinnies,  and  numerous  useful  tables 
for  reducing  timber  and  deals  to  their  proper  standards,  with  the  price  by  the 
foot  running  of  every  scautling  from  two  to  twelve  inches  square,  and  of  every 
deal  and  batteu  from  one  to  twenty  feet  long.  By  D.  Boyers,  Surveyor.  8vo. 
5s.  boards. 

Oxouiana,  or  Anecdotes,  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Biographical,  compiled 
chiefly  from  original  manuscripts,  iu  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  at  Ox- 
ford. 4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  21s.  boards. 

Observations  on  Stage  waggons,  Stage  coaches,  Turnpike-roads,  Toll-bars, 
Weighing-machines,  &c.  wherein  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the  present 
systems  are  the  most  destructive  to  horses  and  the  public  roads  that  can  be; 
occasioned  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  principles  and  iflects  of  broad  and  narrow  wheels.  By  William  , 
Deacon,  Pioprietor  of  daily  waggons  to  ail  parts  of  the  North,  from  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  Ahlersgate-street,  London.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A correct  account  of  the  siege,  bombardment,  and  capitulation  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  tlie  year  1807.  By  F.  L.  Sommer.  To  which  is  affixed,  a Danish  ad- 
monition upon  the  author  s narrative.  Also  a list  of  the  Danish  ships,  6c c.  de- 
livered up  to  the  English,  and  by  what  British  ships  fitted  out.  Price  is. 

A Walk  round  Mount- Edgcumbe.  Is, 

Report  of  a Deputation  from  tire  Hibernian  Society  respecting  the  Religious 
State  of  Ireland  ; to  which  is  annexed  a Plan  of  the  Society,  together  with  a 
list  of  its  Officers.  Is. 

The  New  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their  sizes  and  prices,  contain- 
ing the  bocks  which  have  been  published,  and  such  as  have  been  altered  iu 
size  and  price,  since  the  London  catalogue  of  books  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1800.  8s  sewed. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1805.  Price  14s.  half-bound. 

The  Anvari  Sobeity  of  Hussein  Vaez  Kaahefy.  Calcutta  printed.  Price 
31.  10?.  half-bound. 

Outline  of  a Plan  for  the  better  Security  and  Defence  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  by  Copt.  Layman,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Price  3s. 

Bath  Characters  ; or  Sketches  from  Life.  By  Peter  Paul  Pallet.  8vo.  5s. 
boards. 

Lectures  on  the  truly  eminent  English  Pcets.  By  Percival  Stockdale,  2 
vols.  il.  Is.  boards. 

A Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  or  Repository  of  Entertainment,  18mo.  3s.  half- 
bound. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Naturalist’s  Cabinet,  containing  interesting  sketches  of  animal  history, 
illustrative  of  the  natures,  dispositions,  manners,  and  habits  of  all  the  most  re- 
markable quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  amphibia,  reptiles,  6cc  in  the  known  world, 
regularly  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  sixty-six  fine  engravings,  taken  from  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  work,  0 vols.  *8vo.  id.  1-ls.  boards. 

Same  work,  with  plates  iu  colours,  31.  18s.  boards.  Also  in  6 vols.  12mo. 
ll.  13s.  boards. 

O.nithologia  Curioso,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Feathered  Creation;  beings 
' collection  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  superior  instinct,  sagacity,  &.c.  of 
birds,  selected  by  Joseph  Taylor,  lbmo.  half-bound,  2s.  6d. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Elements  of  Science  and  Art ; being  a familiar  Introduction  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry.  Together  w ith  their  application  to  a variety  of  ele- 
gant and  useful  Arts.  By  John  Imison.  A new  edition,  consideraqly  enlarged 
and  adapted  to  the  improved  State  of  Science.  By  Thoma3  Webster.  In  2 
vols.  3vo.  with  80  plates. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  from  the  French  of  M.  R. 

J.  Haiiy.  By  Olinthus  Gregory  , A.  M.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s.  boards. 

NOVELS,  &C. 

Doriuda  Grafton,  3 vols,  l2mo.  l$s.  boards. 

KOVELS. 
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The  Governor  of  Belleville,  a Tale.  By  Jane  Harvey,  4 vols.  12mo.  14s. 
boards. 

Leopold  de  Circe,  or  the  Effects  of  Atheism.  By  J.  S.  Byerley,  Esq. 
2 vols.  12mo.  8s.  boar  Is. 

Modern  Characters,  a Novel.  By  Edward  Montague,  Esq.  3 vols.  12mo. 
18s.  boards. 

POETRY. 

Ancient  Historic  Ballads ; containing,  1.  Richard  Plantagenet.  2.  The 
Cave  of  Mora,  the  Man  of  Sorrow.  3.  TTie  Battle  of  Floddcn.  4.  The  Her- 
mit of  Warkworth.  5.  Hardyknute.  foolscap  8vo  5s.  boards. 

Marmion,  or  Floddcn  Field,  a poem  in  six  cantos.  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 
author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  in  4to. 

Exodus,  an  epic  poem,  in  13  books.  By  Charles  Hoyle,  M.  A.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 
Alphonso  and  Clementina,  or  the  Triumph  of  Reason,  together  with  a variety 
of  other  entertaining  Tales  and  Ballads  never  before  published.  By  James 
Templeman,  in  12mo.  Price  3s.  6d.  common  paper,  and  4s.  Gd.  fine  paper, 
hot-pressed. 

Alcander  and  Lavinia,  or  the  Mysterious  Shriek,  a Metrical  Romance,  to 
which  are  added,  two  new  translations  from  the  Greek  Poet,  /Eornice  .Eorni- 
hce,  never  before  published.  By  James  Templeman,  12mo.  Price  3s.  6d. 
common  paper,  and  4s.  6d.  fine  paper  hot-pressed, 

THEOLOGY. 

Religious  Courtship  ; or,  Historical  Discourses  on  the  necessity  of  marrying 
Religious  Husbands  and  Wives  only;  &s  also  of  Husbands  and  Wives  being  of 
the  »aine  Opinions  in  Religion  as  one  another;  with  an  Appendix,  shewing  the 
necessity  of  taking  none  but  religious  Servants  ; and  a proposal  for  the  better 
managing  of  Servants.  With  four  elegant  plates,  designed  and  engraved  by 
Hopwood.  18rao.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Delivered 
under  the  Similitude  of  a Dream.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Newton,  Dr.  Hawker,  and  others,  lgmo.  3s.  bound;  and  on  fine 
wove  paper,  4s.  boards.  , 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons  ; or,  the  first  Question  proposed 
to  Candidates  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons  elucidated : A Charge,  delivered 
previously  to  an  Ordination.  By  George  Isaac  Himtingford,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Warden  of  Winchester-collegc.  8vo.  is.  fid. 

The  Water  of  Bethesda ; A Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
John,  Margate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  on  Sunday,  August  30,  1807,  for  the 
General  Sea-bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate.  By  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  is. 

A Charge,  delivered  before  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Sarum,  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  August,  1807,  and  published  at  their 
desire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubcny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarmn.  is. 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity ; with  a Refuta- 
tion of  its  Principles  and  Reasonings  ; in  a Series  of  Sermons,  preached  for 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 

. Mary  Ie  Bow,  from  the  year  1802  to  the  year  1805.  By  William  Van  Mildert, 
A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow.  A second  edition,  with  additional  notes 
and  illustrations,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  price  18s.  in  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A Journal  of  a Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  I>.  By 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  Containing  some  Poetical  Pieces  by  Dr.  Johnson  rela- 
tive to  the  Tour,  and  never  before  published;  a Scries  of  his  Conversations,  Li- 
terary Anecdotes,  and  Opinions  of  Men  and  Books;  with  an  authentic  Ac- 
count of  the  Distresses  and  Escape  of  the  Grandson  of  King  James  the  Second, 
in  the  year  1746.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

A Voyage  round  the  World,  performed  in  the  years  1785,  1786,  1787,  and 
1788,  by  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe,  under  the  command  of  J.  F.  G.  de  la 
Perouse.  New  edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  2l.  2s.  boards. 

A Voyage  performed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich  round  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  yeari  1738  and  1739.  New  edition,  4to;  2l.  2s,  boards. 
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Wind 

Pressure 
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2 

W 
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29.  98 

65 

51 

.20 
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a. 

3 
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65 

51 

. 11 

a. 

4 

S 

30.06 

30.02 

67 

48 

3 

a. 

5 

W 

30.02 

29.  93 

65 

53 

2 

1 

6 

W 

29.  96 

29.95 

61 

50 

5 

b. 

7 

29.  95 

29.75 

65 

54 

8 

w 

30,  10 

29.75 

61 

48 

.45 

9 

w 

30.  10 

30.  07 

59 

52 

1 

10 

sw 

30.  12 

30.07 

65 

54 

. 14 

11 

sw 

30.  11 

29.  9S 

61 

55 

12 

w 

30.  12 

29.  98 

62 

56 

13 
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30.  10' 

30.  12 

65 

54 

.26 

c. 

14 

SW 

30.  16 

30.01 

69 

54 

. 10 

d. 

15 

SW 

30.  1 1 

30.01 

65 

4S 

9 

16 

sw 

30.06 

29.99 

58 

52 
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17 
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29.  99 

29.  85 

63 

54 

* 

d. 

18 

NW 

30.  24 

29.  88 

62 

36 

.24 

d. 

19 
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30.25 

29.92 

61 

43 

8 

20 

S 

29.  92 

29.42 

65 

52 

. 15 

b. 

21 
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29.  46 

29.  44 

61 

53 

. 15 

.22 

/. 

22 

NW 

29.  44 

29.03 

63 

41 

4 

.30 

23 

N 

29.  30 

29.20 

50 

33 

5 

24 

SE 

29.  54 

29.  30 

56 

36 

5 

. 11 

25 

E 

29.  64 

29.54 

56 

49 

9 

. 11 

r 

29.  62 

29.  48 

53 

27 

N 

29.  83 

29.62 

52 

kJ 

35 

6 

.24 

28 

sw 

29.85 

29.  64 

51 

33 

9 

/. 

29 

sw 

29.63 

29.  54 

54 

34 

4 

SO 

w 

29.68 

29.  45 

53 

39 

. 11 

31 

N 

29.  91 

29.  68 

48 

35 

. 12 

29.  92 

29.76 

60.  00 

46.00 

3.08.  Jn. 

M.  29.  84  M.  53.00  In. 

• i « * . • 

1.17 

IN.  B.  The  Notations  comprised  in  each  Line  relate  to  a period  of  24  honr* 
reckoned 1 from  9 a.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  date.  A dash  denotes  that  the  period 
to  marked  is  to  form  a part  ot  that  allotted  to  the  next  observation. 
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REMARKS. 

a.  Calm  clear  days,  with  gossamer  and  the  stratus  by  uight 

b.  b.  Windy.  ' 7 * 

c.  The  swallows  were  not  seen  after  this  day. 

d.  d.  d.  Much  dew. 

e.  A very  large  and  perfect  lunar  halo. 

f. J\  Stormy  nights. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Mean  height  of  Barometer 

Thermometer 

Evaporation 

Rain  ....... 

Plaistow,  6tii  of  llth  mo.  1007. 


29.84  In. 
.53° 

3.08  In. 
1.17  In. 


L.  H. 


. .n  t RESULTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 
w md  variable,  but  chiefly  W.  and  S.  W. 

Mean  Pressure  Barora.  29.62.  —Highest  30.08— Lowest  28.90.— Ranee  1.18. 
Mean  I emperature  51.°.  734— Highest  68-°.  —Lowest  41'°— Ranee  27°. 

lJCw-I  oint Highest  SG'0.  —Lowest  SS'0— Range  21°. 

Rain  tins  month,  6,255  inches.— Total  this  year,  23,955  or  nearly  24  inches. 

™T,llSrra0nth  b<:en  remarka%  wet,  considerably  more  so  than  any  of  the 
preceding  months ; in  May,  there  was  a fall  of  3.825  inches,  being  tlie'next  in 
point  ot  wetness. 

,^ie  4*e  a’r  kas  ROne  nnder  some  remarkable  changes : from  the 

* ,°  * oA? tb>  the  Mercury  descended  through  a space  of  one  inch  and  2-10tlis ; 

on  UieSth,  it  had  almost  regaiued  its  former  loss;  but  the  following  day,  at 
noon,  it  was  nearly  6-lOtli  lower;  the  next  morning  it  assumed  its  last  eleva- 
tien  and  then  continued  nearly  stationary  until  the  19th.— Towards  the  close 
ot  the  month,  similar  changes  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  again 
took  place,  but  with  more  sudden  variation. 

™lbl*  *°  th.e  naked  eye»  has,  upwards  of  a month  past,  excited  much 
attention.— The  tollowmg  observations,  which  I have  been  able  to  select,  per- 
haps  may  be  interesting.— It  was  stated  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  8th  October, 
that  M.  I ons,  belonging  to  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles,  was  the  first  Astro- 
nomer who  discovered  the  Comet  in  France,  on  the  20th  September;  it  was 
again  noticed  on  the  21st  and  22d.— These  observations  being  communicated 
to  the  Astronomers  at  Paris,  they  found  it  on  the  25th  to  the  left  of  Arcturus, 

etween  the  Stars  of  the  Boreal  Crow  n and  those  of  Libra  to  the  West. — The 
tollowmg  evening,  September  26th,  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  London, 
who,  comparing  it  with  Beta  Hercules,  it  follows  that  Star,  5', 41"  in  time,  and 
has  3 greater  north  declination.  * 

October  2d.  At  7 P M.  Right  Ascension  224°  Declination 

6th.  At  7 P M. 228° 

14th.  At  7 PM. 2370  . : . . . 

19th.  At  7 PM. 241° 

21st.  Evening.  .........  244°  - - - - - 

24th.  Evening.  .........  247°  - - - - - 

J*  Evening.  248° 22°  3(Y  N 

1 ’ EVeninS*  248° 23°  28'  N . 

on!.  * Even!n§ 250° 24°  20'  N 

^9  tli.  Evening.  .........  252°  -------  26°  N 

dd^erent  observations  and  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  Comet 
E~h(.  e3uatof  on  the  27th  September,  about  one  o’clock  P.  M.  with  211.° 
nr  Hlro..inS10n\s,nce  tben  i*  kas  P^ed  the  head  of  the  Serpent,  and  the  body 
es>  and  seems  now  to  direct  its  course  towards  Lyra. 

Munch,*i„  1 . THOS.  HANSON. 

Manchester  Lying-,*  Hospital,  Nov.  3, 1 807. 


4* 

7°  30' 
15° 

17° 

19° 
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N 
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N 

N 
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Patent  method  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alex.  John  Forsyth  of  Aberdeenshire , for  giving 

fire  to,  or  discharging , Fire  Anns,  Artillery , Mtnes,  Sfc.  Signed  April , 1807. 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  method  of  discharging  fire  arms  consists  principally  in  the 
nse  of  some  of  the  chemical  preparations,  which  explode  by  a blow,  as  a 
priming;  which  he  proposes  to  enclose  in  an  apparatus,  connected  with  the 
touch-hole,  in  such  a manner,  that  no  external  vent  shall  be  left  for  its 
expansive  force,  when  enflamed ; by  which  means  its  effort  will  be  entirely 
directed  into  the  charge,  set  fire  to  it,  and  augment  its  effect,  w-ithout  any  of 
it  being  wasted  in  the  open  air. 

Several  methods  are  mentioned  in  the  specification  of  this  patent  for 
effecting  the  above  purpose  ; the  most  simple  of  which  consists  of  a cylin- 
drical cavity  bored  in  the  substance  of  the  breach,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
a small  perforation,  which  is  in  effect  the  touch-hole,  passes  into  the  barrel : 
into  the  cylindrical  cavity  the  chemical  priming  is  first  put,  and  then  a cylin- 
drical punch  or  plug,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  cavity  exactly,  being  inserted 
into  it,  and  a smart  blow  being  given  on  its  upper  end,  the  chemical  priming 
will  explode,  and  give  fire  to  the  charge. 

In  the  other  more  complicated  methods  the  blow,  that  causes  the  explosion, 
is  given  cither  by  the  action  of  an,  helical  spring  attached  to  the  punch,  or  by 
a piece  of  iron  moved  like  the  cock  of  a common  lock,  which  strikes  the 
punch  ; in  both  modes  triggers  are  used,  on  drawing  which  the  blow  instantly 
takes  place  ; in  those  methods  contrivances  are  also  used  to  facilitate  the.  in- 
sertion of  the  priming.  In  one  of  which  a small  cylindrical  box,  containing 
the  chemical  composition,  drops  a portion  of  it  into  the  cavity  beneath 
the  punch,  whenever  it  is  turned  round  to  a certain  point and  in  another 
method  a piece  of  metal,  holding  the  punch  at  one  side,  and  having  a cylin- 
drical cavity  at  the  other,  that  contains  the  composition,  is  attached  so  to 
a cylindrical  piece,  that  projects  from  the  touch-hole,  (and  in  the  side  of 
which  there  is  a small  cavity  that  communicates  with  the  latter)  that  when  it  is 
moved  round  it  to  a stop,  or  projecting  pin,  some  of  the  composition  passes  from 
the  containing  cavity,  into  that  adjoining  the  tonch-hole,  and  on  the  metallic 
piece  being  turned  back  to  its  first  position,  the  cylindrical  punch,  at  its 
other  side,  comes  exactly  opposite  the  cavity  over  the  touch-hole,  into  which 
jt  is  struck,  on  the  trigger  being  drawn,  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the 
composition  explode  by  the  blow. 

The  exploding  composition  for  the  priming,  mentioned  by  the  patentee, 
consists  either  of  sulphur,  or  sulphur  and  charcoal,  or  common  gun-powder, 
mixed  with  oxymuriate  of  potash ; or  of  fulminating  mercury,  or  of  other 
fulminating  metallic  preparations  of  the  same  nature. 


The  oxymuriate  of  potash,  aud  the  compositions  with  which  it  has  been 
tried,  explode  with  so  small  a friction  in  general,  that  arms  to  which  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  contrivance  is  applied  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger 
from*  the  sudden  and  unexpected  discharges  to  which  they  must  be  liable  from 
this  circumstance.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  explosive 
salt,  some  of  which  have  terminated  fatally  to  the  operators ; but  as  yet  no 
preparation  has  been  discovered  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  under  command 
to  be  used  with  safety,  and  until  this  event  takes  place,  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
application  of  it,  and  of  the  other  explosive  mixtures  he  mentions,  which  are 
of  the  same  nature,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  much  utility.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  explosion  of  the  prepared  priming  would  in  most  cases 
gitlier  entirely  blow  away  the  cylindrical  punch,  or  would  shortly  injure  it, 
and  the  parts  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  make  them  useless, 

Th« 
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The  instrument  for  producing  instantaneous  fire  by  the  compression  of  air, 
for  which  Mr.  Lorentz  has  got  a patent,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  might 
be  probably  applied  with  success  to  discharge  fire  arms  in  a manner  similiar 
to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Forsyth  and  would  have  the  advantage  over  it  of  not 
being  attended  with  the  danger  of  unexpected  explosion. 


Patent  of  Mr.  John  Lamb  formerly  of  America , but  now  of  King  Street,  London , 
for  an  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from  salt  water,  and  for  cooking  at 
sea.  Dated  June  1806. 

Mr.  Lamb’s  apparatus  for  cooking  and  distilling,  consists  of  a caboose, 
fitted  up  in  a manner  now  very  generally  used  ; in  which  there  is  an  open  fire 
place  in  front,  an  oven  at  the  back  behind  the  fire  place,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  it ; and  boilers  over  the  oven ; and  which  is  so  furnished  with 
passages  for  the  draft  of  the  fire,  with  proper  dampers  applied  to  them,  that 
the  action  of  the  fire  can  be  directed  to  the  oven  or  to  any  of  the  boilers,  as 
thought  fit  ; one  of  which  boilers  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  reception  of 
salt  water.  The  sole  novelty  in  Mr.  Lamb’s  apparatus,  consists  in  the  addition 
of  still  heads  to  all  the  boilers,  communicating  with  worms  and  coudensing 
vessels,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  cooking  and  distilling  vessels  are  formed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Apertures  are  directed  to  be  made  in  the  top  of  one  of  the 
boilers,  and  in  the  worm,  to  be  fitted  with  steam-tight  covers,  to  which 
vessels  for  cooking  with  steam  can  be  applied  occasionally  above  the  boilets, 
and  the  condenser. 


The  chief  advantage  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  apparatus  consists  in  its  compactness, 
and  in  furnishing  a means  of  distilling  fresh  water  from  salt,  at  sea,  without 
requiring  more  fire  thau  is  commonly  used  aboard  a ship,  and  which  occupies 
very  little  more  room  than  a common  cabouse.  As  the  steam  of  all  the  water 
used  in  cooking  is  tnmed  again  into  water,  no  possible  means  are  omitted 
of  procuring  all  the  fresh  water  at  sea,  that  the  operation  of  the  fire  can 
produce ; the  importance  of  a plentiful  supply  of  which,  to  the  health  of 
seamen,  has  been  amply  proved  in  Cook’s  voyages. 

The  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Irvine  for  distilling  fresh  water  from  salt 
water,  (of  which  there  is  a full  description  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  made 
by  Oapt.  Phipps  towards  the  north  pole,  by  order  of  government,)  would 
be  much  better  to  add  to  ships  boilers  than  that  directed  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
as  it  is  much  more  simple,  is  less  liable  to  derangement,  takes  up  much  less 
ipom,  and  would  produce  considerably  more  fresh  water  in  the  same 
time. 


The  method  of  Churning  used  in  Indostan. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  instruments  used  in  India  for  most  purposes, 
is  deservedly  admired  by  all  who  sufficiently  understand  the  principles  of 
mechanism  to  know  the  value  of  simple  formation  in  every  apparatus  which 
is  frequently  used ; and  their  efficacy  in  general  is  no  less  admirable  thau 
their  simplicity. 

In  Europe,  Churning  is  a tedious  and  laborious  process,  and  its  uncertainty 
is  so  great,  that  in  places  where  much  ignorance  prevails,  supernatural  in- 
fluence is  often  supposed  to  be  exerted  to  retard  the  etfect  of  the  Dairy  Maid’s 
exertions.  In  India  on  the  contrary  all,  who  have  been  there,  agree  that  the 
Natives  make  butter  with  a facility  which  would  astonish  European  milk-wo- 
men. Perhaps  this  may  be  partly  caused  by  the  difference  of  the  climate  ; but 
as  the  mode  of  churning,  apd  the  implements  used  for  tiiis  purpose  in  India 
are  also  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  employed  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  part  of  the  effect  may  be  justly  attributed  to 
their  efficacy. 

The  native  Indians  use  for  a chum  a large  globular  unglazed  earthen  pot, 
containing  about  30  gallons,  with  a contracted  mouth,  like  the  openings  of 
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the  large  oil  jars  in  common  use  here  ; ils  round  bottom  is  kept  in  its  place 
firmly  cither  by  a trifling  excavation  of  the  soil,  or  by  means  of  an  annular 
pad,  or  band  of  straw,  or  twigs.  The  pot  is  always  placed  close  to  a tree, 
if  one.  can  be  found ; or  if  noue  can  be  found,  a strong  stake  is  set  up,  and 
two  rope  hands  are  passed  around  it  at  about  a foot  from  each  other,  and 
loug  enough  to  enclose  the  stake  and  reach  over  above  (be  center  of  the 
pot. 

The  mstrunient  used  to  agitate  the  milk,  consists  of  a piece  of  bamboo 
about  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter:  at  ahotit  fifteen  inches  from 
its  lower  end  a strong  ligature,  or  hoop,  made  of  rattan  bark,  is  put  on  the 
bamboo,  and  from  that  downwards,  it  is  split  into  four,  six,  or  eight  parts, 
which  are  all  kept  extended  in  a conical  form  by  short  pieces  of  wood,  whose 
pointed  ends  are  inserted  into  holes  bored  in  the  two  opposite  divisions 
respectively. 

The  divided  part  of  the  bamboo  being  put  into  the  milk,  so  as  nearly  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  one  of  the  bands  is  put  over  the  round  part: 
and  then  a thong,  of  raw  cow’s  hide  dried  in  the  sun,  of  about  six  feet  long, 
and  at  first  nearly  an  inch  broad,  (lor  it  becomes  narrower  by  use,)  is  lapped 
about  the  b.tmboo  three  or  four  times  ; the  upper  band  is  then  applied 
above  the  thong,  and  the  operator  holding  an  end  of  the  thong  in  each  hand, 
by  means  of  short  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  them,  turns  the  bamboo,  in 
the  same  manner  that  turners  on  some  occasions  turn  their  work,  with  an 
alternately  rcvcised  motion. 

The  bamboo  is  kept  perpendicular  by  means  of  the  two  bands,  which  pass 
round  it  from  the  tree  or  stake,  and  which  resist  the  tendon  caused  by  the 
man's  action  on  the  thong  ; and  the  operation  is  farther  aided  by  his  occasion- 
ally raising  or  lowering  both  hands,  whereby  the  bamboo  works  higher  or 
lower  in  the  churn,  and  gives  a more  efficacious  movement  to  ils  contents. 
Raw  hide  is  preferred  for  the  thong,  and  for  the  bands,  because  its  fibres 
are  not  so  liable  tube  thrown  off  by  friction  as  those  of  other  substances;,' 
which  fibres  from  the  position  of  the  thong  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  the 
milk.  Some  cover  the  top  of  the  churn  with  a piece  of  board,  perforated  for 
the  bamboo's  reception  to  keep  tlie  milk  clean,  but  others  think  that  a thin 
round  board  like  a trencher,  fixed  to  the  bamboo,  about  six  inches  above  the 
mouth  of  the  churn,  would  he  preferable. 

Two  men  often  work  at  these  churns  at  the  same  time ; but  then  each  is  ob-. 
l:ged  to  use  his  own  thong,  or  their  action  would  not  be  sufficiently  equable  to 
preserve  the  proper  position  of  the  bamboo.  They  are  by  practice  so  expert,; 
at  accommodating  their  motions  to  each  other  reciprocally,  as  to  require  no. 
stake,  tree,  or  band  to  support  the  bamboo,  when  two  work  together. 

The  milk  put  into  the  churn,  at  each  operation,  usually  occupies  somewhat 
more  than  half  its  capacity : It  is  generally  brought  from  some  distance  to  the 
place  where  it  is  churned*  and  w hen  it  arrives  is  usually  become  remarkably 
thick  and  rich,  very  much  reserahling  cream  before  the  separation  takes  place; 
this  is  probably  caused  in  part  by  the  gentle  agitation  it  receives  in  the  \esseJs- 
in  which  it  is  carried,  which  are  of  the  same  globular  shape  a*  the  chum,  are 
made  of  the  same  materials,  and  hold  about  three  gallons  each.  A man  car- 
ries two  of  these  pots  by  means  of  a pole  of  split  bamboo,  about  five  feet  long, 
laid  across  his  shoulder,  from  each  end  of  which  one  is  suspended  by  curds 
which  sustain  a piece  of  strong  net  work,  on  which  its  bottom  rests.  . • 

The  pots  are  usually  carried  thus  within  a foot  of  the  ground,  and  often  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  in  an  hour : sometimes  two  pots,  one  over  the  other, 
are  carried  at  each  end  of  the  bamboo  pole. 

When  the  milk  bas  been  brought  in  this  manner  from  sonic  distance, 
fas  it  often  is  ten  or  fifteen  miles  while  it  is  still  warm.)  It  is  put  into  the 
churn  without  any  farther  preparation.  Rut  if  the  butter  is  to  be  made  near 
where  the  cows  are  kept,  the  milk  is  cither  kept  for  some  time  ou  the  tire 
without  being  allowed  to  boil,  or  is  prepared  for  the  churn  by  having  some 
indigenous  leaves  and  flowers  put  into  it  lor  a few  minutes,  which  disposes  it 
fo  a more  prompt  separation. 
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In  imitating  the  Indian  method  of  chaining,  care  should  be  takeu  not  to 
depart  much  from  the  original  plan  under  die  idea  of  improvement,  or  to 
permit  the  workmen  who  prepare  the  implements  for  it  to  do  so,  a fault  to 
which  the  workmen  of  this  country  are  remarkably  addicted,  unless  carefully 
prevented.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  this  case,  a?  we  have  seen  a plan 
proposed  for  an  improvement  on  the  Ind  an  churn,  in  wldclt  the  instrument 
for  agitating  the  milk  was  so  placed  that  it  must  always  turn  round  one  way  ; 
fo  work  which  the  complicated  mechanism  of  a skrew,  horizontal  toothed 
wheel,  and  crank  were  to  be  used ; and  in  which  though  the  crank  was  to  be 
moved  by  a treadle,  the  addition  of  a tty  wheel,  (in  this  case  essentially 
necessary,')  was  entirely  omitted.  This  pretemledly  improved  ciinni  it  is 
easy  to  see,  would  not  chnrn  at  all,  as  by  the  agitator,  or  dash,  always 
turning  one  way,  it  could  have  no  action  whatsoever  on  the  milk. 

Perhaps  the  globular  shape  of  the  Indian  chum  may  be  favourable  to  the 
separation  of  the  butter;  the  motion  nf  the  milk  would  certainly  be  different 
in  it,  from  that  in  a vessel  of  another  shape,  and  this  may  be  a matter  of  more 
consequence  to  the  operation  than  might  be  supposed. 

The  only  improvement  we  would  venture  to  suggest  is  to  have  the  parts  of 
the  handle  of  the  agitating  instrument  round  which  the  fixed  bauds  pass, 
made  of  iron,  this  would  admit  of  their  being  much  smaller  than  the  part  in 
which  the  moveable  thong  worked,  which  would  very  much  diminish  tire 
frietion.- 

. The  muscular  action  necessary  for  this  mode  of  churning,  is  of  that 
kind  which  can  be  long  continued  without  much  fatigue,  and  wherein  much 
power  can  be  exerted  ; but  to  make  it  most  favourable,  the  position  of  the 
thong  should  be  considerably  lower  than  the  breast  of  the  operator.  A spring 

f>ole  might  be  used  in  this  method  of  churning,  as  well  as  in  turning ; both 
lands  could  by  its  use  be  employed  to  puli  the  same  way,  and  the  action  of 
the  operator  would  then  much  resemble  that  of  rowing,  which  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  oue  in  which  human  force  is  exerted  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

The  process  of  warming  the  milk  before  churning  is  similar  to  that  practised 
in  Devonshire  in  making  the  clouted  cream,  from  which  butter  is  so  readily 
procured.  But  the  Indians  warm  it  soon  after  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and 
churn  it  directly  after;  whereas  in  Devonshire  it  is  left  to  settle  several  hours 
before  it  is  submitted  to  these  operations. 


Pat  cut  Smoke  Disperser  of  Mr,  James  Capam  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Caparn’s  smoke  disperser  consists  of  a tube  of  sheet  iron  about  tea 
inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  high,  fitted  to  place  on  the  top  of  a chimney 
like  the  chimney  pots  in  common  use.  On  the  top  of  this  tube  an  horizontal 
thn-wheel  is  placed,  like  the  ttyer  of  a smoke  jack,  which  turns  on  a vertical 
pivot,  whose  point  is  sustained  by  the  bottom  of  a pipe,  containing  oil,  which 
is  supported  by  a bar  placed  across  the  large  tube.  The  vanes  of  the  fan- 
wheel,  besides  the  usual  inclination,  are  bent  downwards  in  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  so  as  to  descend  front  the  center  at  top  to  the  outward  edges,  all 
which  are  united  to  an  iron  ring,  or  narrow  hoop,  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  th  ck.  * 

The  object  of  this  contrivaucc  is  to  prevent  the  bad  effect  of  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  on  chimneys  in  low  situations.  It  is  to  be  used  only  on  chimneys 
conducted  at  the  bottom,  as  it  will  not  succeed  well  on  open  kitchen 
chimneys. 

Some  of  those  dispersers  are  made  with  short  external  tubes,  enclosing  tha 
tan-wheel,  but  open  below,  to  defend  them  from  the  action  of  side  winds.  They 
arc  sold  by  Ivc  and  Burbidge  in  Fleet-street.  The  patent  was  taken  out  for 
them  some  time  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Caparn's  smoke  disperses  are  reported  to  be  of  some  service  for  the  pnr* 
pose  for  which  they  are  intended*  The  maimer  in  which  they  act  is  probably 
as  follows.  The  fan  wheel  being  put  in  motion  by  the  ascending  current  of 
hot  air  from  the  chimney,  will  preserve  its  momentum  (which  is  considerably 
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increased  by  the  iron  ring  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,)  against  any  in- 
ferior force  acting  in  the  contrary  direction : in  most  cases  a descending  gnat 
of  wind  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  this  motion,  bot  when  it  hap- 
pens te  be  so,  it  is  prevented  in  a great  measure  from  blowing  down  the  chim- 
ney by  the  sloping  of  the  vanes  from  above  downwards.  Even  when  the  vanes 
are  impelled  by  a descending  gust  of  wind  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  stream  of  hot  air  tends  to  move  them,  the  current,  caused  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  revolving  wheel  will  probably  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
the  tendency  of  the  wind  to  force  downwards  between  the  interstices  of  the 
vanes,  and  the  smoke  will  pass  oat  beneath  the  wheel  without  obstruction. 


Travelling  Pens  invented  by  M.  David  Leroy , Member  of  the  (French)  In- 
stitute. Sonini's  Journal. 

M.  Leroy,  in  making  sketches  of  various  interesting  objects  on  his  travels, 
often  wished  tor  an  instrument  less  brittle  than  crayons,  or  pencils,  and  less 
troublesome  than  the  common  pen. *  * The  idea  of  this  new  instrument  suggested 
itself  to  him  in  considering  that  the  tube  of  a quill,  being  of  a cylindrical  form, 
was  well  adapted  by  this  circumstance  to  be  formed  into  a minute  pump,  by 
which  the  ink  might  be  drawn  up,  retained  at  pleasure,  and  supplied  as 
wanted. 

The  instrument,  which  he  formed  in  this  principle,  was  composed  in  the 
following  simple  method ; about  three  inches  ot  copper  wire  was  passed  through 
a small  stopper  of  cork  and  firmly  fastened  to  it  by  strong  waxed  thread ; the 
point  of  the  wire  was  then  passed  up  the  qnill  and  forced  through  the  part 
above  its  tube,  a small  ferule  was  then  placed  on  it,  over  which  it  was  ri- 
vet ted. 

The  small  cork  stopper,  serving  the  purpose  of  a piston,  being  drawn  up 
within  the  qnill : another  small  stopper,  formed  likewise  of  cork,  was  placet! 
at  the  aperture,  having  a minute  ent  made  in  it  opposite  to  that  of  the  quill, 
when  formed  into  a pen,  which  gave  a passage  to  the  ink.  M.  Leroy  thinks 
that  it  is  probable  gum  elastic,  coutchonc  might  make  good  pistons  for  pen* 
of  this  kind,  tho’  hitherto  he  only  used  those  of  cork.  M.  Lenonr,  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  subject,  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  for  the  better  fittiug 
of  the  piston,  that  not  only  it  should  be  formed  of  an  elastic  substance,  bnt 
that  the  tube  of  the  quill  should  not  be  too  hard,  that  it  might  also  be 
elastic.  . _ 

M.  Leroy  mentions  swans  quills  to  be  the  most  proper  for  making  pens  of  tide 
construction. 

r ^ *^""**"^***"— fc*™B"*1**^***  ^ 

Mr.  Leroy’s  pens  are  preferable  to  the  common  fountain  pens,  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  they  afford  more  exact  means  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
ink  to  the  pen.  The  principal  objection  to  those  pens  is,  that,  as  like  others, 
they  would  require  frequent  mending  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and  would 
of  course  be  worn  out  as  soon  as  other  pens,  though  the  method  directed 
for  making  them  is  very  simple,  it  would,  from  tho  number  that  would  be 
wanted,  cause  too  much  trouble  for  general  use. 

The  principle  might,  however,  be  used  for  steel  pens,  which  w'ould  not  be 
liable  to  this  objection,  and  which  are  now  made  by  some  manufacturers  of 
them,  so  as  to  be  very  serviceable. 

A small  tube  ot  silver  or  brass,  fitted  up  to  hold  ink,  in  the  same  manner  a* 
Mr  Leroy  s pens,  and  prepared  so  as  to  lie  within  the  barrel  of  a common 
quill,  and  which  might  be  shifted  easily  to  another  quill,  when  the  pen  mado 
of  the  first  was  worn  out,  might  be  found  to  obviate  the  above  objection : to 
use  a tube  ot  this  sort,  it  would  be  necessary  to  slit  the  upper  part  of  the 
trout  ot  the  barrel  ot  the  quill,  to  admit  of  the  tube  being  drawn  upwards  as 
' tile  pen  was  consumed. 


Mastic  which  resists  Fire  und  f Fa  ter. — Sonini's  Journal. 

lake  halt-a-pint  ot  milk,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  separate 

• the  coagulated  part  from  the  liquid,  and  mix  the  latter  w ith  the  whites  of  fpnr 
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or  five  eggs  after  having  well  beaten  them.  When  the  mixture  of  the  tfro 
substances  is  complete,  add  to  them  quick  lime  passed  through  a sieve ; 
make  with  the  whole  a thick  paste,  which  will  not  liquify  when  you  use  it. 

If  the  fragments  of  a brokeu  article,  are  luted  with  this  mastic,  and  then 
properly  dried,  it  will  resist  both  water  and  fire.  M.  Skogo,  a merchant  at 
Karlskroua,  has  declared,  that  he  has  mended  with  it  a great  breach  in  the 
bottom  of  a large  iron  vessel,  which  he  continually  used  to  boil  pulse,  and  that 
it  served  him  alter  this  for  live  years  in  this  state,  without  requiring  any  farther 
repairs. 


Discovery  of  Metal  in  Alkali , by  Professor  Davy. 

We  are  just  informed  of  a singular  discovery,  lately  made  by  Professor 
Davy:  the  time  is  alleady  elapsed,  when  this  part  of  the  wgik  should  hava 
been  delivered  to  the  printer,  or  wt  would  endeavour  to  procure  a more  full 
account  of  it,  but  Hope  to  do  so  for  our  next  number. 

It  has  been  long  since  suspected  by  the  French  chemists,  that  the  simple 
earths  were  metallic  oxids,  retaining  their  oxygen  with  a force,  which  no  means 
had  been  discovered  of  overcoming.  The  basis  of  Soda  had  been  found  to  be 
Magnesia,  and  that  of  Pot-ash  lime,  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Thouvenet, 
M.  BertlioUet,  and  other  chemists ; and  they  may  therefore  be  classed  with  the  ' 
earths ; but  no  attempt  has  till  now  been  known  to  be  made  to  verify  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  metallic  nature  of  these  earths.  This  honour  has  been  reserved  for 
Piofessor  Davy,  who,  we  are  informed,  has  produced  solid  metallic  globules, 
both  from  Soda  and  Potash,  by  the  action  pf  the  galvanic  trough.  Both  kinds  are 
reported  to  be  lighter  than  water,  (but  that  from  Soda  to  be  somewhat  the 
heaviest),  and  to  have  such  a vehement  attraction  for  oxygen,  as  to  explode 
from  the  velocity  of  their  combination  with  it,  immediately  on  being  thrown 
into  water.  Their  appearance  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  globules  of  quick- 
silver, if  in  a solid  state. 

Whatever  farther  information  can  be  obtained,  shall  be  communicated  in 
No.  1.  of  Vol.  III.*  Perhaps  no  long  period  may  elapse,  before  Argil  and 
Barytes  shall  be  made  to  produce  metals,  as  well  as  the  substances  mentioned ; 
Barytes  particularly,  from  its  great  weight,  affords  the  strongest  presumption 
of  its  being  of  a metallic  nature. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  particu- 
lars on  the  subject,  from  a gentleman  of  well  known  chemical  knowledge, 
who  witnessed  Mr.  Davy’s  experiments.  44  Mr.  Davy  has  just  proved  that  Pot- 
ash  is  a compound  of  Oxygen,  and  a peculiar  metaflic  substance.  Its  specific 
44  gravity  is  about  6 water  being  10;  It  forms  a perfect  amalgam  with  about  48 
44  parts  of  quicksilver.  It  is  procured  by  submitting  a portion  of  pure  Potash, 
44  to  the  Zinc  end  of  a powerful  continuation  of  Galvanic  Plates.  The  specific 
44  gravity  of  the  metal  from  Soda  is  about  7 


* 

Erratum — No.  It.  p.  524,  line  fi.  For  Mr.  Laventz,  read  Mr.  Lorentz. 
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LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

Man  if d.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sqnare,  JohnTatham,  Esq.  of  Craven-street, 
to  Miss  Jones,  daughter  of  William  Jones,  Esq.  of  Cliarles-street,  Grosvenor- 
square.— At  St,  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Jojin  Newton,  Esq.  to  Miss  Skinner, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alderman  Skinner,— At  St.  James’ s-church,  Edward  Jesse, 
Esq.  of  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire,  to  Matilda,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Johu 
Morris,  Bart,  of  Claremont,  Glamorganshire.— At  Mary-le-bonne-church,  Thomas 
Crawley  Boevey,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevey,  Bart,  of  Flaxley- 
Abbey,  Gloucestershire,  to  Miss  Mary  Albinia  Page,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Hyde  Page,  Knt.  of  the  Royal  Engineers,— Thomas  Hawkshaw,  Esq.  Colonel  * 
of  the  £$d  Native  Regiment,  Bengal  Establishment,  to  Miss  Perceval,  of 
Knightsbfook,  in  Meath,  Ireland — Richard  But,  Esq.  of  South  Warnborongh,  , 
Hants,  to  Miss  Ewart,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Ewart,  Esq.  tbiincriy 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.-~By  special  licence,  r.t  her  house,  in 
Grqf ton-street,  William  Holmes,  Esq*  to  Lady  Strange. — At  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  Charles  Tyler,  Esq,  Captain  in  the  koyal  Artillery,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Crickctt,  only  daughter  of  John  Crickett,  Esq.  of  Doctors  Commons,— A t 
Nf.  Andrew's . Bottom , Capt.  Pringle  Stoddart,  Royal  Navy,  to  Miss  Frances  . 
Sprott,  nicco  of  Maik  Sprott,  Esq.  of  tlic  King's  Road. — At  St.  Catharine 
Coleman , Fenchnrch-street,  John  A rtliur  Barron,  Esq.  of  Warrington,  to  Miss 
Geddes,  daughter  of  Archibald  Geddcs,  Esq.  of  Leith. — At  St.  Helen’s, 
Rishopsgate,  Thomas  French,  Esq.  of  Holborn,  to  Miss  H.  Newby,  daughter 
of  William  Newby,  Esq.  of  Liverpool. — At  Bushy  Park,  Ponsonby  Shaw,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Alice  Eadc,  fifth  daughter  of  Jonathan  Eadc,  Esq,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

— At  St.  Pancras , Charles  Hill  Hall,  late  of  the  18th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Miss 
Augusta  Browning,  third  daughter  of  tlu*  late  John  Browniug,  Esq.  of  Black* 
heath. — The  Rev,  C.  Rawlins,  of  Bernard-street,  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Woburn- 1 > 

place. — At  Islington,  John  Cowie,jun.  Esq.  of  Finsbury-square,  to  Mbs  Stock, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stock,  Esq.  of  Highbury  place. — At  Kensington,  Edward 
Harrold,  Esq.  of  Chesbunt,  to  Miss  Bailie,  of  Brompton. 

'Died.  At  Camdcn-town,  aged  .‘>9,  Edward  Bajlis,  M.  D.  in  whose  character  ' 
were  united,  the  tender  huabandj  fond  father,  and  faithful  friend. — In  Rnlkbvsc- 
place , aged  80,  Janies  Brooke,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was  well  known  to  the 
chief  wits  pf  his  time,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Churchill,  Wilkes,  Lloyd,  Murphy,  &c.  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  bon-rirmts 
of  his  early  days,  though  Ills  ow  n habits  were  always  temperate.  He  pottered 
considerable  literary'  talents,  which  were  chiefly  exerted  m numberless  political  r 
pamphlets,  prologues,  epilogues,  songs,  &c.  It  is  much  Jo  be  regretted  that 
ne  did  not  collect  these  poetical  effusions, as  they  were  eminently  characterised 
by  spirit  and  humour.  Mr.  Brooke  conducted  the  North  Briton  after  it  was 
relinquished  by  Wilkes,  till  the  final  termination  of  that  once  popular  work. 

He  w'as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mankind,  ami  abounded  in  anecdotes, 
which  he  related  in  a very  easy, lively  and  entertaining  manner.  A daughter  of 
this  gentleman,  a most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  who  died  in  the  t 
prime  of  life,  whs  married  to  the  late  Philip  Champion  Crespigny.  Esq.  King’s' 
Proctor,  and  formerly  Member  for  Sudbury  and  Aldborough. . Mr.  Brooke  re? 
tained  his  faculties  as  well  as  his  vivacity  and  humour,  almost  to  the  close  ' 

of  life,  and  died  after  a shoit  illness. — In  York-lmildings,  Mary-le-Bcnne,. 
aged  71,  Samuel  Castell,  Esq.  late  of  Lombard  street, — In  Upper- W impale- » 
street,  Thomas  Hibhert,  jun.  Esq. — In  Charter- house-square,  aged  79.  the  Her. 
Matthew  Raine,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Stanwick,  and  Rector  of  Kirby  Wiske, 
in  Yorkshire.— -In  Braufort-bnildingt,  aged  68,  Samuel  Edwards,  Esq.— In 
hincjln's-inn-JieUts.  William  Manduit,  Esq. — In  St.  James'ssquare.  Nathaniel 
Middleton,  Esq.  of  TownliHI,  Hants. — In  Qucen's-sqvare,  Westminster,  Mrs. 

Francis  Reynolds,  sister  of  the  kite  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. — In  Queen- A un-street, 

Richard  Hussey,  Esq.  only  brother  of  the  late  Earl  Beaulieu.  By  the  dea»b  of 
this  gentleman,  an  estate  in  ltelaud  of  14,0001.  per  annum  devolves  on  Lord 
Sydney  Godolph  n,  a minor  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  This  valuable 
estate  was  contested  in  chancery,  for  many  years,  by  tlu*  late  Mr.  Hussey. 

The  in  ms'on-hotise,’  iu  Dover  street,  ainl  the  rich  and  valuable  services  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  Lord  Sydney  was  suffered  to  possess,  without  any  legal  investi- 
gation.— At  bis  apartments  in  the  Fdgeware-i  oad,  the  Rev.  Natliaaie!  Gilbert, 

Vicar  of  Bledlow,  Bucks. — He  was  a native  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  re- 
lated to  several  of  the  first  families  in  this  kingdom,  Some  years  since  he 
went  out  Chaplain  to  the  British  settlement  at  Sierra  Leona ; and  on  his  return 
to  this  country  was  presented,  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  to  the  vicarage  of  Blodlowj 
where,  both  by  precept  and  example,  lie  proved  himself  a faithful  pastor  of  the 
flock  committed  to  his  charge,  as  well  as  an  able  and  successful  minUtet  of 
that  gospel,  which  was  his  own  support  through  various  trials  in  life  ; and  hap- 
pily, in  his  experience,  proved  a source  of  uulailwg  consolation,  under  th* 

struggles 
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struggles  of  dissolving  nature. — In  Comptonstreet,  of  the  hydrophobia,  Mr. 
Frederic  Michael  Metcalfe.  The  following  account  of  this  singular  case  i» 
giveu  by  Dr.  Moseley:  u Chelsea  Hospital,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  9,  1807, 
This  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock,  Mrs.  Metcalfe,  No.  25,  Compton-strect, 
brought  her  son  to  me,  for  advice,  at  roy  house  in  Albany,  Piccadilly.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  he  was  attacked,  about  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  with  * 
a difficulty  in  swallowing  any  liquid,  which  he  first  perceived  when  he  attempt* 
ed  to  drink  some  porter,  the  remains  of  half  a pint,  which  he  had  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  He  said,  when  he  put  the  pot  to  his  mouth,  something  rose  in  his 
throat  and  choaked  him.  He  swallowed,  as  he  thought,  about  a tea-spoonful,  and 
then  was  seized  with  a trembling,  and  cramp  in  his  arms  and  legs,  and  a sensation 
of  pricking,  as  if  pins  or  needles  were  run  into  his  flesh.  His  appetite  failed  him 
on  Saturday  last.  Yesterday  he  ate  a small  piece  of  mutton,  which  made  him 
tick  at  his  stomach.  He  has  eaten  nothing  this  day;  though  he  said  he  could 
swallow  any  thing,  except  it  were  in  a liquid  form ; but  ha3  no  desire  for  food. 
He  said,  lie  was  attacked  on  Thursday  last  with  a violent  pain  in  his  right  arm, 
from  tlie  shoulder  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers : this  pain  left  him  on  Saturday 
night.  He  rubbed  the  arm  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  wrapped  it  up  with 
flannel,  on  Saturday.  Mrs,  Metcalfe  informed  me,  that  on  seeing  any  liquid 
poured  out  for  him  to  drink,  even  before  he  takes  hold  of  the  pot,  or  cup,  he 
begins  to  tremble,  and  the  ohoaking  seizes  him.  She  said,  in  attempting  to  drink, 
be  became  convulsed,  his  eyes  look  glassy,  and  he  stares  in  an  unusual  and  fright- 
ful manner.  The  case  thus  clearly  demonstrated,  I desired  Mrs.  Metcalfe  to  go 
with  me  into  another  room  ; I did  this  that  l might  not  alarm  her  son,  by  ques- 
tions necessary  for  further  information.  Neither  Mrs.  Metcalfe  nor  her  son  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  cause,  or  the  nature  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Metcalfe  whether  her  son  had  been  lately  bitten  by  any  dog?  The 
very  question  so  much  alarmed  her,  that  she  was  in  a few  minutes  in  a state  of 
distraction.  When  she  was  able  to  speak,  she  exclaimed,  with  a loud  shriek, 
that  he  had  been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a dog  in  the  summer.  As  soon  as  she 
became  calm  and  composed,  we  returned  to  her  son.  On  interrogating  him,  he 
informed  me,  that  in  the  beginning  of  July  last,  there  were  two  dogs  fighting  des- 
perately in  the  street  opposite  his  mother's  house;  and  he,  observing  one  of  them 
nad  one  of  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  the  other  dog  likely  to  kill  him,  endeavoured 
to  part  them  ; but  on  taking  hold  of  the  dog  he  wished  to  rescue  from  the  fury 
of  the  other,  he  received  a bite  from  him  on  his  right  hand.  Two  of  the  dog’s 
teeth  penetrated  the  outside  of  the  hand,  but  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  con- 
siderably wounded.  This  wouud  was  dressed  with  Friar’s  balsam  and  poulticed, 
and  was  cured  in  a week  or  ten  days.  I examined  his  hand.  There  was  a 
small  degree  of  redness  remaining,  but  no  heat,  or  pain,  where  the  wound  had 
been  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  no  vestige  whatever  on  the  outside  where 
the  teeth  had  been.  There  was  nothing  observable  in  his  throat,  differing 
from  its  natural  state,  xior  any  increase  of  saliva.  Pulse  88,  rather  feeble,  and 
not  quite  regular.  He  had  no  thirst.  He  told  me  his  choaking  seemed  to  him 
as  arising  from  wind ; and  that  he  always  discharged  a great  deal  from  his 
throat  whenever  he  attempted  to  swallow..  He  said  he  took  some  dillseed 
water  last  night,  and  thought  it  relieved  him  ; but  never  could  get  more  down 
than  a tea-spoonful  at  a time,  and  that  with  great  difficulty.  Iu  oue  attempt 
to  swallow  some  of  this  water,  he  was  so  choaked  and  convulsed,  that  he  would 
have  fallen  into  the  fire,  his  mother  told  me,  if  she  had  net  saved  him.  I gave 
. him  some  water  in  a pint  pot  twice;  each  time  he  swallowed  about  a tea-spoon 
.full,  and  both  times  was  choaked  and  convulsed,  with  a wild  staring  in  his  eyes, 
and  a trembling  all  over  him  : and  immediately  after  the  effort  of  swallowing, 
be  made  a hideous  noise.  The  second  time  I gave  him  tlie  water,  I was  much 
alarmed ; I thought  it  would  have  occasioned  a fatal  convulsion.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  a sound ; and  I can  compare  the  noise  he  made,  which  was 
from  repeated  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  to  nothing 
but  to  that  sort  of  stifled  barking  which  dogs  sometimes  make,  when  disturbed 
in  their  sleep ; or  to  the  short  hoarse  barking  of  a drover’s  dog.  When  lie  took 
tlie  pot  in  his  hand,  he  fell  into  a tremor,  held  down  his  head,  and  was  in  great 
distress;  he  kept  the  pot  in  his  hand  a few  seconds  before  he  could  could  sum- 
. ' mon 
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won  courage  to  lift  it  to  his  month ; after  which  I took  it  from  him,  as  from  the 
agony  he  could  not  bold  if.  He  bore  the  sight  of  the  water  in  the  pot,  while 
»t  was  in  my  hand,  when  it  was  not  offered  him  to  drink  ; but  when  l brought 
a large  bason  tilled  with  water,  and  put  it  before  his  eyes,  he  seemed  frightened  ; 
and  when  I agitated  the  water  near  him,  he  was  instantly  attacked  with  what 
he  called,  ‘ the  wind,  rising  in  his  throaty  trembling,  and*  that  hoarse,  faucial 
noise  before  mentioned.  He  entreated  me  not  to  order  any  medicine  for  him 
in  a liquid  form,  as  he  said  he  could  not  take  it ; and  the  attempt,  he  waa 
certain,  would  kill  him.  He  said  he  conld  swallow  any  9olid  snbstauce.  I put 
this  to  the  proof  ; and,  as  he  had  been  costive  for  several  days,  I gave  him  four 
aperient  pills,  which  he  swallowed  oue.  at  a time,  but  with  some  difficulty.  He 
had  now  been  with  ine  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  aud  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
left  Albany,  with  the  best  advice  I could  give,  and  walked  back  to  Compton- 
street.  From  his  appearance  and  conversation  no  one  would  have  thought  him 
indisposed.  His  voice  and  speech  had  suffered  no  alteration.  He  was  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age*  a very  fine  youth  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person.  His  Im- 
munity here  was  his  misfortune.  With  what  grief  did  I see  him  depart  from 
* Albany  with  his  poor  mother,  knowing,  as  I did,  tlrat  he  had  bnt  a few  hours  to 
live ! I visited  him  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Pulse  110,  and  extremely 
feeble.  1 gave  him  some  water.  In  attempting  to  drink,  the  usual  conse- 
quences, choak'ng,  wildness  in  the  eyes,  and  the  noise  in  the  throat,  followed. 
The  pills  operated  about  nine  o’clock,  several  times.  About  ten  o’clock  he 
became  so  violently  convulsed,  that  four  young  men,  his  brothers,  could 
scarcely  keep  him  in  his  bed  : bnt  he  made  no  attempt  to  bite  any  person.  He 
began  also  to  foam  at  the  mouth  with  while  froth.  The  quantity  of  this  froth 
was  so  great,  as  to  requ  re  many  towels  and  handkerchiefs  in  wiping  it  from  hii 
mouth.  At  this  period  he  likewise  becaino  delirious  at  iutervaisr  but  at 
times  in  his  perfect  senses ; aud  complained,  though  in  a very  warm  room,  of 
being  cold,  and  begged  to  be  kept  warm.  In  this  condition  be  continued  until 
one  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  when,  from  his  violent  convulsive  exer- 
tions and  struggling,  he  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  remained  calm  and  quiet 
afterwards.  He  expired  at  a quarter  before  two;  18  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  accident,  46  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  hydrophobia,  and  10 
hours  after  I first  saw  him. — At  CheUteu , Mrs.  Martha  Dicey,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Dicey. — At  Enfield , aged  31,  Mrs.  Eddowes,  wife  of  William  Eddowcs, 
Esq. — At  Hackney , aged  go,  John  Eveleigh,  Esq. — On  Saturday,  21st  October, 
at  his  house  at  Uighbvry-place,  Abraham  Now  land,  Esq.  late  Chief  Cashier  at 
the  bank  of  England.  This  worthy  and  most  respectable  character  was  elected 
a clerk  m the  bank  on  the  25th  February,  1747,  and  appointed  Chief  Cashier 
on  the  8th  January,  1778.  He  had  entered  his  73th  year.  For  some  time  past 
lu»  health  was  visibly  on  the  decline  ; and  finding  that  his  strength  would  not 
permit  him  to  execute  the  functions  of  his  office  with  his  usual  celerity  and 
correctnesiv,  he  resigned  his  situation  a few  weeks  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Hase.  Ever  since  the  period  of  his  resignation,  he  became  more  exhanst- 
cd  every  day,  and  was  thoroughly  aware,  and  prepared  for  h&  approaching 
dissolution  He  would  often  sav,  that  liefbre  Christmas  he  should  finish  hit 
earthly  career.  His  last  moments  were  not  attended  with  the  least  symptom 
of  pain.  Had  Mr.  Newland  survived  a little  longer,  he  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  plate  assigned  him  by  the  Governor  nnd  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  a mark  of  their  esteem  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. — 
Mr.  New  laud’s  relations  are  very  distant ; and  to  them  it  is  presumed  ho  has 
left  nil  his  property,  to  the  amount  of  about  70001.  per  annum.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  funeral  will  be  private,  but  the  place  of  interment  has  not  yet 
been  determined  on. 

BERKSHIRE. 

► 

fried.  At  Newbury,  aged  85,  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  had  kept  a preparatory 

nrhool  there  for  tuany  years.  . 

* 

BUCKIKrffAM*n!RK. 

. At  Ayhsbury,  Mr.  John  Rawboue.  He  was  a kind  and  indulgent 

husband, 
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husband,  a tender  and  affectionate  father,  a sincere  friend,  and  a gentleman  of 
strict  integrity,  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  official  duties, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pearce,  'Master  of  Jesus  college,  having  resigned  the  office  of 
Vice  Chancellor  of  this  University,  the  Rev.  Francis  Barnes,  D.  D.  Master  of 
Peter-house,  has  been  elected  Vice  Chancellor  in  his  room.  Dr.  Barnes  served 
the  same  office  in  1788. — Mr.  Robert  Chambers  Jones,  B.  A.  scholar  of  Jesus 
college,  is  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. — The  Scatorian  prize,  this  >ear,  i.» 
adjudged  to  the  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  for 
his  poem  on  The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul. 

Died . At  Camhrulge,  aqed  38,  Mrs.  Wyntcr,  relict  of  the  Rev.  R.  Wyntcr, 
rector  of  Exhall  com  Wixtord,  in  Warwickshire. — At  Ely,  aged  20,  Mr.  George 
Apsey,  youngest  son  of  William  Apsey,  Esq.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  weighed 
upwards  of  13  stone ; am!  at  the  time  of  his  death  upwards  of  22  stone.  Had 
his  life  been  prolonged  a few  years,  he  would  probably  have  equalled,  if  uot 
exceeded  the  great  Mr.  Dauicl  Lambert,  in  size. 


CHESHIRE. 

* Married.  At  Chester,  Thomas  William  Tutton,  Esq.  of  Withcnshaw,  to 
Miss  Emma  Grey,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Grey,  of  Dcchank. — At 
Cheadle , Charles  Philip  Johnstone,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Charles  John- 
stone, Esq.  of  Ludlow,  to  Miss  Frances  Harrison,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Harrison,  Esq. — At  .Stockport,  Mr.  William  Turner,  wine-merchaut, 
to  Miss  Potts,  daughter  of  David  Potts,  Ej*q.  of  Offer ton. 

Died.  At  Peocer,  Mr.  Jonathan  Higginson,  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
London  and  Liverpool  waggons.  To  s ly  he  was  universally  respected  in  his 
business,  is  saying  little : he  was  a most  affectionate  husband,  a beloved  pa- 
rent, a generous  friend,  and  will  be  long  and  deservedly  lamented  by  a nu- 
merous and  resj>ectable  circle  of  acquaintance. — At  Preston-hull,  Mrs.  Yates, 
wife  of  John  Yates,  Esq. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.  At  St.  Hilary,  James  Jacob  Borlase,  Esq.  of  Camborne,  to 
Miss  Moyle,  of  Marazion. — At  Fowey , Mr.  Collins,  a Master  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  lias  been  forty-six  years  at  sea,  to  M.ss  Catherine  Dewar,  of 
Truro,  aged  23. — At  St.  i.rme,  John  William  Chilcott,  Esq.  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cardew,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cardew,  rector  of  St.  Enne. 

Died.  At  Falmouth,  ('apt.  Humphrey  Hunter.  Crossing  the  fields  betwixt 
the  Dolphin  tavern,  and  Duckham’s  academy,  it  being  very  dark  he  missed  his 
way,  and  most  unfortunately  fell  into  a stone  quarry,  upwards  of  oO  feet  deep, 
by  which  he  was  maimed  and  lacerated  in  a dreadful  manner.  His  cries 
brought  people  to  his  assistance,  who  carried  him  to  a neighbouring  bouse, 
where  he  expire^,  after  languishing  two  days  in  great  agony, 

CUMBERLAND. 

-The  workmen  have  begun  clearing  away  the  rubbish  within  the  bastions  of 
the  citadel  of  Carlisle,  preparatoiy  to  their  being  converted  into  court  houses 
for  tire  county.  The  citadel  will  soon  lose  its  original  appearance,  and  assume 
an  aspect  very  different  from  its  former  state.  In  its  ancient  form  it  con- 
sisted of  two  immense  bastions  or  round  towers,  connected  by  a rampart  of 
considerable  extent,  with  embrasures  and  battlements.  It  could  boast  of 
little  beauty  of  embellishment,  and  was  altogether  a grotesque  piece  of  military 
architecture.  A modem  tourist,  says,  “ it  was  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  had  the  form  of  all  his  castles  on  the  Hampshire  and  Kentish  coasts.” 
This  city  will  soon  lose  almost  every  vestige  that  marked  it  as  a frontier  town, 
and  the  castle  will  be  the  only  building  remaining  to  indicate  the  struggles 
which  it  formerly  had  to  maintain  against  the  assaults  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

Died.  At  Keswick,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Mary  Grave,  relict  of  the  late  Mr# 
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Robert  Grave,  formerly  of  Wicks  in  St.  John’s. — At  fVkiteha v*n7  aired  39, 
Captain  Edward  Parkin,  of  Workington.' — At  Laid  deheck,  aged  73,  Cuthbert 
Backhouse,  Esq. — At  IVultnn,  near  Brampton,  aged  77 , Mr.  Thomas  Dob- 
ton,  of  Scotby,  a preacher  among  the  people  called  quakers. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Diedi  At  Derby,  aged  63,  Mrs.  Hope,  relict  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hope — At 
Dore,  the  Rev.  J.  Webb,  curate  of  Barlo\V  and  Totley,  and  Dore. — At  Kil~ 
burn , aged  80,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nabauld. — At  Qunrndon,  aged  3r>,  Miss  Mary 
Buchanan,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Burton  upon 
Trent. — At  Chesterfield,  Monsieur  Meant,  a French  prisoner  of  war.  He  had 
arrived  there  a few  days  before,  in  Company  with  a fellow  captive,  a Colonel 
in  the  French  army,  and  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  a resi- 
dence of  three  days,  at  the  Falcon,  they  procured  lodgings ; but  when  they 
came  to  discharge  their  bill  at  the  inn,  the  Colonel  disco\ered  his  strong  box 
to  have  been  opened  by  a false  key,  and  his  property,  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  besides  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  to  the  further 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  stolcm  On  application,  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation was  set  on  foot  for  the  detection  and  recovery  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman’s  property.  The  servants  having  been  examined,  and  proved  in- 
nocent of  the  charge,  it  was  suspected,  from  the  evidence  of  the  chamber- 
maid, that  the  Colonel's  fellow-traveller  had  committed  the  robbery.  A search 
was  then  made  in  a private  place  belonging  to  the  house,  aud  a handkerchief, 
Containing  a pocket-book,  with  French  paper-money  inclosed  to  the  amount 
of  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  several  other  articles  w ere  found,  which  put  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt.  The  magistrate,  constables,  &c.  waited  on  the 
suspected  person,  who,  as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
among  them,  betrayed  evident  marks  of  guilt.  During  the  examination,  the 
prisoner  made  a full  confession  of  the  fact,  and  informed  the  Colonel  w here 
the  rest  of  his  property  was  to  be  found.  He  was  observed  repeatedly  to 
drink  of  the  liquor  contained  in  a small  vial,  which  war.  supposed  to  be  some 
cordial,  but  which  proved  to  be  poison.  Between  the  paroxysms  of  remorse 
ami  pain,  he  appeared  calm  and  collected,  and  requested  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  will,  which  he  actually  completed  ; and 
having  obtained  forgiveness  of  the  Colonel,  lie  suddenly  seized  a knife  which 
lay  unobserved  on  the  mantlc-picce,  and  plunged  it  several  inches  in  his  breast. 
The  unfortunate  man  suffered  the  greatest  agony  for  some  hours,  and  then 
expired. . A Coroner's  Jury  returned  a verdict  of  Self  Murder;  and  he  was 
immediately  placed  in  a shell,  and  buried  iu  a waste  piece  of  ground  near 
the  town.  The  deceased  was  an  athletic,  handsome  man,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  has  left  a wife  and  six  children.  He  was  takcu  by  a privateer  on  his 
return  from  abroad,  where  it  was  understood  he  had  acquired  considerable 
property* 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The  middle  arch  of  Honiton-bridge,  between  Exeter  and  Honiton,  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  rising  of  the  water,  and  iu  the  course  of  one  night,  the 
whole  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  It  was  of  considerable  extent;  200  feet 
long  by  20  wide,  was  built  at  a considerable  expence,  and  has  not  been  com- 
pleted more  than  six  months.  In  consequence  of  this  accident,  travellers  be- 
tween those  towns,  must  now  proceed  several  miles  round,  by  Ottery,  which 
bridge  being  also  partly  washed  away,  upwards  of  one  hour’s  difference  will 
be  created  between  the  arrival  of  all  the  coaches  at  Exeter. 

Married  At  Exeter , the  Rev.  William  Rarslake,  rector  of  Dolton,  to 
Miss  Heberden,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hebcrden. — At  Uolnrortkyy 
Lieut.  Col.  l.achtati  M*Quarrie,  of  the  ?3d  regiment,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hennolla  Campbell,  danghtcr  of  the  late  John  Campbell,  of  Aird’s,  Ar- 
gyleshire. — At  Ipplepen,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Came,  curate  of  Crediton,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  third  daughter  or  Philip,  Llovd,  Esq. 
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Died.  At  the  New  London  Iun,  Exeter , Lady  Langham,  of  Notting- 
hamshire.— At  Little  Fulford,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Tuekfield,  sister  of  the  late 
John  Tuekfield,  Esq. — At  Ford  Abbey,  Mrs.  Gwynn,  wife  of  John  Francis, 
Gwyun,  Esq. — At  Huntsham , aged  74,  VVilliam  Trozle,  Esq.  many  years  an 
active  and  useful  county  magistrate. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Sydling  House , aged  64,  alter  only  three  days  illness,  Sir  John 
Smith,  Bart.  He  was  formerly  a Fellow  Commoner,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. — At  Blandford,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Jones,  relict  of  John  Jones, 
Esq. 

• 

DURHAM. 

A very  extraordinary  occurrence  lately  took  place  at  Castle  Eden.  John 
Armstrong,  sinker,  of  Bishopton,  was  sinking  a well  at  the  inn  at  Castle 
Eden,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  yards,  when  by  the  imprudent  removal  of  a 
few  bricks,  which  had  obstructed  the  gradual  descent  of  the  crib,  and  its 
superstructure,  a great  portion  of  the  well  closed  upon  him.  His  voice  was 
heard,  aud  four  siukers  who  happened  to  be  working  at  Hart,  about  three 
miles  off,  were  immediately  procured,  but,  on  attempting  to  remove  the  su- 
perincumbent bricks,  the  well  closed  a second  time.  Towards  evening  the 
work  was  suspended  for  the  night,  as  fie  was  no  longer  heard ; the  .state  of  the 
shaft  becoming  hazardous;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  same  night  and  follow- 
ing day,  were  employed  to  extricate  the  poor  man,  who  was  at  last  relieved 
from  his  perilous  situation.  The  bucket  with  which  he  had  been  sinking  had 
formed  the  key  of  an  arch  over  his  head ; and  he  was  found  in  a bending  pos- 
ture, closely  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  britks  and  gravel ; but  without  having 
sustained  any  material  injury. 

Married.  At  Branccpeth , Major  General  Drummond,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Russell,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Russell,  Esq.  of  Branccpeth  Castle. — At 
Bishop  IV  ear  mouth,  William  Williamson,  Esq.  of  Gringley,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, to  Miss  Sanderson,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Sanderson,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Gateshead,  aged  80,  Mr.  Henry  Smith. — At  Wellington,  aged 
70,  Henry  Mills,  Esq.  the  oldest  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

ESSEX. 

Manned.  At  Chelmsford , the  Rev.  Henry  Watts  Wilkinson,  Fellow  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  to  Miss  K.  Kenniugale,  of  Great  Hocksfey. 
v Died.  At  Hedingham  Castle , aged  46,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Majendie,  wife  of 
Lewis  Majendie,  Esq.— At  Chelmsford , aged  80,  Mr.  Thomas  Staples,  for- 
merly a respectable  grocer,  in  Moulsham,  and  a studious  professor  of  the 
occult  sciences ; but  he  appears  to  have  been  born  under  an  unfortunate 

aspect ; for,  for  sonic  years  he  had  subsisted  on  the  benevolence  of  friends. 

% 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Bristol,  Benjamin  Helps,  Esq.  of  Gloucester,  to  Miss  Ca- 
therine Spry,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Spry. — James  Rogers, 
Esq.  son  of  James  Rogers,  Esq.  of  Clarisham,  Somersetshire,  to  Miss  Thomas, 
of  Hanbnry. — At  Sudbury,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wintle,  rector  of  Somerton,  to 
Miss  A.  Drayton,  of  Gloucester. 

Died.  At  Bristol,  James  Harvey,  llsq.  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  that  city. 
— 1 The  Rev.  John  Gent,  vicar  of  Stoke  Nayland,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  formerly 
of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1763.  A very  melancholy  event  occur- 
red at  Wick,  in  the  parish  of  Berkeley,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  instant.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bennett,  a respectable  farmer  of  the  above 
place,  and  his  two  sons,  were  walking  over  their  grounds;  when,  being  over- 
taken by  a thunder  storm,  they  imprudently  took  shelter  under  a tree.  An 
extremely  vivid  tlash  of  lightning  killed  a cow  near  the  fatal  place  where  they 
were  standing,  and  being  attracted  by  the  tree,  struck  the  whole  of  them  to 
the  ground.  The  father  and  youngest  son,  although  considerably  injured, 
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soon  recovered;  but  the  eldest,  a fine  youth  about  18,  was  killed  on  the 
spot! 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Alresfurd,  dames  Pritt,  Esn.  to  Miss  Jane  Bonham,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey  Bonham,  of  Old  Alresfurd. 

Died.  At  Gosport,  aged  25,  Captain  Claringbould,  of  the  West  Kent 
militia.—  At  Portsea , aged  82,  Mr.  Jan  es  Reeks,  whose  virtues  and  know  n good! 
character  secured  to  their  possessor  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  will  ever  reflect  the  brightest  honour  on  his  memory. — At  Purbroofc * 
Captain  T.  Hawker,  Koval  Navy. — At  Ringtcood , Timothy  Swetland,  Esq. — 
At  Southampton,  David  Barclay,  Esq.  late  Major  of  the  late  West  Lowland 
regiment  of  Fencibles.  He  was  Captain  and  Paymaster  of  the  late  7oth  or 
Macdonald’s  Regiment  of  Highlanders,  and  being  made  prisoner  at  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  in  October  1781,  he  was  One  of  the  thirteen 
British  Captains  who  remained  prisoners  with  the  men,  and  who  in  May  1782*, 
had  (in  violation  of  the  Capitulation)  lots  casts  for  one  of  them  to  suffer  death, 
in  retaliation  for  an  American  Captain  (who  was  executed  by  some  of  the 
Loyal  Refugees),  when  the  lot  fell  upon  Captain  Charles  Asgill,  of  the  Guard*, 
and  involved  him  in  the  unfortunate  situation  he  so  long  laboured  under  with 
so  much  honour  and  credit  to  himself.  Captain  Barclay  had  some  time  before 
this  period,  the  permission  of  General  Washington  to  go  on  parole  to  New 
York  on  the  business  of  his  Regiment,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  pri- 
soners; but  feeling  himself  hound  in  honour  to  take  his  chance  with  the  rest 
of  his  brother  Captains,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  previously  obtained  leave 
(though  strongly  urged  so  to  do  by  them,  and  particularly  by  the  American 
Brigadier  General  Hezew,  who  had  then  the  charge  of  the  prisoners),  but 
remained  and  stood  the  risk  of  the  lot  accordingly. 

t • 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Bromyard,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Anne  Wynne,  relict  of  William  Wynne, 
Esq. — At  Kingston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Philips,  rector  of  Little  Marclav,  and' 
perpetual  curate  of  the  Chapleries,  of  Stanford-Bishop,  and  Warton. — At 
h ithington,  the  Rev.  Corbet  Browne.  He  had  been  fifty-six  years  lector  of 
W itiiiugton  and  Upton,  and  formerly  of  Queen’s-college,  Cambridge,  B.  A. 
1760,  M.  A.  1754. — At  Shobd on-Court,  William  Hanbury,  Esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.  At  B utton,  H.  Manninghatn,  Esq.  youngest  s6n  of  Charles  Man- 
ninghain,  Esq.  late  of  Thorpe,  to  Miss  Lawra  Skinner,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Russel  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Newton-House,  Hants. 

Died.  At  Buldock,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  Edward  Pym,  formerly  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. — At  Mr.  George  Boreham’s  in  Hoddesdon , bis  daughter, 
Mrs.  Warner,  wife  of  Mr.  Warner  of  the  Crescent  in  the  Kingsiand  road,  and 
Mil?.  Hiunmerstone  of  the  Black  Lion  Inn  at  Hcddcsdon.  Mrs.  Warner  had 
been  on  a visit  to  her  parents  for  several  days;  and  Mrs.  Hummerstone,  at 
Mr.  Boieham’s  house,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening 
With  the  family.  The  company  assembled  in  the  parlour,  were  Mr.  Boreham, 
a very  old  Gentleman,  affected  by  the  palsy ; his  wife,  his  four  daughters, 
Anne,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Mrs.  Warner.  About  a quarter  past  nine,  they 
were  alarmed  by  a very  loud  noise  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  proceeded 
from  some  person  in  dispute  with  the  servant-woman,  Elizabeth  Harris,  and 
who  was  insisting  to  get  into  the  house.  He  proved  to  be  Thomas  Simmons,  a 
voting  man  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  servant  m the  family  of 
^Vir.  Boreham,  but  had  been  recently  dismissed.  This  man,  it  seems,  had,  while  in 
the  family,  paid  his  addresses  to  the  servant,  Elizabeth  Harris,  who  was  many 
years  older  than  himself;  but  the  symptoms  of  a ferocious  and  ungovernable 
temper,  which  he  had  frequently  displayed,  had  induced  his  mistress  to  dissuade 
the  woman  from  any  connexion  with  him  ; and  this  violent  disposition  had  led 
also  to  his  dismissal  from  the  family,  lie  had  been  heard  to  vow  vengeance 
against  Elizabeth  Harris  and  the  eldest  Miss  Boreham  ; aud  on  Tuesday  night, 
?tst  October,  at  the  hour  already  stated,  he  made  his  way  to  the  farm-yard, 
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ntid  from  thence  into  an  interior  court,  called  the  stone-yard.  Elizabeth 
Harris,  on  seeing  his  approach,  retired  within  a scullery,  and  shut  the  door 
against  him.  He  demanded  admittance,  which  she  refused  : high  words  ac- 
cordingly arose ; and  he  plunged  his  hand,  armed  with  a knife,  through  a 
window  lattice  at  her  ; but  mi-sed  his  aim.  This  noise  alarmed  the  company 
in  the  parlour  and  Mrs.  Hummerstone  being  nearest  the  door,  went  in  hopo 
of  being  ab'c  to  send  away  the  disturber  ; but  jnst  as  she  reached  the  back 
door,  leading  from  the  parlour  to  the  stone-yard,  Simmons,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  enter  the  house  that  way,  met  her,  and  with  his  knife  stabbed  her  in  the 
jugular  artery,  and  pulling  the  knife,  forward,  laid  open  her  throat  on  the  lelt 
side.  She  ran  forward,  as  is  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  fell,  and  rose  no  more.  The  murderer  pursued  his  saugmrtary 
purpose,  and  rushing  into  the  parlour,  raised  and  brandished  Ins  bloody  knife, 
swearing  a dreadful  oath,  that  “ he  would  give  it  to  them  all.”  Mrs.  Warner 
wa*  the  person  next  him ; and,  without  giving  her  time  to  rise  from  her  chair,  he 
gave  her  so  many  stabs  iu  the  jugular  vein,  and  about  her  neck  and  breast, 
that  she  fell  from  her  chair,  and  expired.  Fortunately  Miss  Anne  Boreham 
had  been  up  stairs,  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  ot  this  horrid 
business;  and  her  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  terrified  at  the  horrors  they 
saw,  rail  up  stairs  too  for  safety.  The  villain  next  attacked  the  aged  Mrs. 
Boreham,  by  a similar  aim  at  her  jugular  artery,  but  missed  the  point,  ami 
wounded  her  deep  in  the  neck,  though  not  mortally.  The  poor  old  Gentle- 
man was  making  his  way  towards  the  kitchen,  wlicrc  the  servant  maid  was, 
and  the  miscreant,  in  endeavouring  to  reach  the  same  place,  overset  him,  «and 
then  endeavoured  to  stab  the  servant  in  the  throat ; she  struggled  with  him, 
caught  at  the  knife,  and  was  wounded  severely  in  the  hand  and  arm.  The 
knife  fell  in  the  struggle.  She,  however,  got  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
Iter  way  into  the  street,  where,  by  her  screams  of  murder,  she  alarmed  the 
neighbourhood.  The  poor  people  residing  near  the  house,  were  all  in  their 
beds  ; but  the  whole  town  was  soon  in  alarm.  The  murderer  sought  to  conceal 
himself;  and,  after  some  search,  was  discovered  in  a cow-crib  : he  was  im- 
mediately made  prisoner,  and  brought  to  the  Bell  ale-house,  where  he  was 
bound  and  handcuffed  until  morning  ; and  was  actually  on  the  point  of  death 
from  the  tightness  of  his  ligatures,  which  had  nearly  stopped  the  circulation, 
when  Mr.  Fairfax,  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in  the  town,  interfered,  cut  the 
ligatures,  and  thereby  prevented  a death  too  summary  for  the  cause  of  public 
justice.  He  was  committed  to  Hertford  Gaol,  to  abide  his  trial ; and  on 
Thursday,  being  interrogated  by  the  Clergyman  of  the  place,  he  persisted  in 
denying  his  previous  intention  to  murder  Airs.  Hummerstone,  or  any  ol 
Mr.  Borcham’s  family:  but  he  said,  that  after  he  had  stabbed  those  whom 
lie  had  murdered,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  Elizabeth  Harris,  he  heard  something, 
as  it  were,  flutter  behind  him,  and  follow  him  iu  his  pursuit;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  strike  as  he  intended,  and  the  knife 
fell  from  his  hand. 

An  iuquisition  was  lately  taken  at  Rickmansworth,  on  the  body  of  a man  of 
the  name  of  Inman,  who  wfas  shockingly  mangled  to  deatii. — It  appeared  in 
evidence  before  the  Coroner,  that  a person  of  the  name  of  Gurney,  rents  a 
piece  of  water  adjoining  a liver,  about  two  miles  from  Rickmansworth,  and 
some  depredations  having  been  committed  by  the.  wheels  or  baskets  being 
robbed  of  eels,  a watch  w-as  set,  consisting  of  Gurney,  a labourer  iu  his 
employ,  and  two  keepers.  During  the  night,  the  deceased,  a intistcr  brick- 
layer, who  lived  in  some  repute  iu  the  town  of  Rickmansworth,  was  seen  to 
get  into  the  water,  which  is  private  property.  He  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
the  men  on  the  watch  rushed  upon  him;  Gurneys  being  armed  with  a reap- 
hook. The  deceased  made  a dive  into  the  common  river,  when  he  was  closely 
pursued,  and  the  fellow  with  the  reap-hook  wounded  him  iu  a monitor  too 
shocking  to  describe.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  water,  and  as  he  was  getting  oil 
the  bank,  a part  of  his  heel  was  cut  off.  One  of  his  hands  was  nearly  severed 
jfrom  his  arm,  and  his  body  presented  a dreadful  spectacle.  The  poor  man 
languished  four  days  in  extreme  misery,  when  he  died  of  his  wounds. — A 
Vejdict  of  Manslaughter  was  returned  against  three  of  the  party. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.  At  Huntingdon.,  Captain  Cross,  of  the  Northampton  militia. — At 
Hartford , aged  71,  John  Wye,  Esq.  formerly  of  Northampton. 

KENT. 

A few  days  ago,  a considerable  part  of  the  steeple,  with  the  bell,  belonging 
to  Luddenham  Church,  Canterbury,  fell  down  upou  the  middle  of  the  church, 
and  destroyed  the  pulpit,  pews,  ice.  in  that  part  of  the  building.  A brick- 
layer was  at  the  moment  examining  the  steeple,  and  on  removing  some  mor- 
tar, observed  the  key  stone  of  the  arch  giving  way,  when  he  luckily  effected 
his  escape,  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Married.  At  Deptford,  Chapman  Marshall,  Esq.  of  Seetbing-lane,  to  Mis* 
Stansfield,  daughter  of  Timothy  Stansfield,  Esq.  of  Field  House,  New  Cross. 
— At  Greenwich,  George  Flay  Edwards,  Esq.  ot  Beaufort  Buildings,  to  Mis* 
Mills  of  Cromer  Hill. — At  Bcnenden , the  Rev.  Daniel  Boys,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Rider  Richardson,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Richardson,  Esq. 
of  Bermondsey. — At  Shurnj,  John  Brent,  jun.  Esq.  of  Greenland  Dock,  to 
Miss  Susanna  Kingsford,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sampson  Kingsford.-- At 
Plumsteud,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graham,  of  St.  Lawrence,  near  Canterbury,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth,  Cairnes,. second  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Cairnes. 

Died.  At  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Price,  M.  D.  vicar  of  Littlebourn. 
— At  Crunbrook,  Henry  Troughton,  Esq.  formerly  of  Feuchureh  street ; but 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  an  inhabitant  of  that  town. — At  Deal , aged  83, 
George  Laurence,  Esq.  many  years  his  Majesty’s  naval  officer  there. — At 
liltham,  aged  86,  Mr.  Pott,  relict  of  John  Pott,  Esq. — At  Footscray , aged 
86,  the  Rev.  A.  Lowthev,  late  chaplain  in  his  Majesty’s  navy. — At  Rochester , 
aged  86,  suddenly,  Mrs.  Prudence,  Larabrecht.-- At  Winghatn,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Htey,  prebendary  of  Rochester,  and  rector  of  Wickham  and  Eastcbuicb. 

J.  Neville,  a gardener  to  Mr.  Milton,  of  Chatham,  after  an  absence  of  35 
days  from  his  service,  and  no  one  knowing  what  was  become  of  him,  was 
found  hanging  in  Luddesdowu  Woods;  he  had  iu  his  pocket  lJti  guineas  in  cash, 
and  other  monies,  making  1041.  4s.  4^d. — The  cause  of  this  rash  deed  cannot 
be  accounted  for.  He  was  a very  respectable  man,  and  valuable  servant,  and 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Milton  for  eight  years. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.  At  Liverpool,  Thomas  Spurston  Moulson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Miller,  at 
Edgehill. — R.  Alexander,  Esq,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliff',  youngest  daughter,  of  the  late  Col.  John  Tracey,  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Jamaica, — At  Leyland,  George  Malkin  Keurick,  Esq.  to  Miss  Farrington,  of 
Shawr-hall. — At  Poulton  iu  the  Fylde,  Thomas  Hull,  Esq.  solicitor  of  Poulton, 
to  Miss  Singleton,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Singleton,  Esq.— At  Oldham , 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Lower  Moor,  aged  73,  to  Mrs.  Patience  Bardsley,  of 
Greenaires-Moor,  aged  64,  being  her  fifth  marriage. 

Died.  At  Lancaster , aged  63,  Mr.  John  Addison,  a collateral  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,  who,  for  sincerity  of  heart, 
strength  of  mind,  independency  of  spirit,  and  sprightliness  of  disposition  j 
will  be  long  and  sincerely  lamented  by  those  respectable  friends  he  has  so 
often  enlivened  by  his  flights  of  fancy,  and  brilliant  flashes  of  genuine  wit  and 
humour,  unalloyed  by  envy  or  malevolence. — Aged  76,  Thomas  Brayshay, 
Esq.  formerly  of  the  island  of  Dominica;  a man  wiiose  extensive  benevolence, 
ami  strict  integrity,  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  advantage 
of  his  acquaintance. — On  Monday,  Oct.  26,  at  Childwall,  near  Liverpool,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  80,  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  Collector  of  the  Customs,  at  the 

{>ort  of  Liverpool,  bred  up  in  the  service  ot  the  revenue  ; his  active  and  intcl- 
igent  mind  had  acquired  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  various  inte- 
rests. His  merit  alone  occasioned  his  appointment,  and  the  arduous  and  com- 
plicated duties  of  his  office,  he  discharged  with  an  ability,  and  integrity,  to  be 
equalled  by  few,  to  be  surpassed  by  none.  To  his  great  disinterestedness,  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  into  the  affairs  of  the  customs,  bears 
the  strongest  testimony.  Notwithstanding  the  great  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
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emolument  he  had  made,  he  lived  to  see  the  post  he  held,  made  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  aud  the  astonishing  progress  of  the 
trade  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  under  government ; he 
was  the  representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  very  anticut  family  of 
Onslow,  in  Shropshire  ; from  a younger  branch  of  which  the  Earl  of  Onslow  is 
descended.  He  has  left  only  ouc  son,  Mr.  Seijeant  Onslow. — Aged  79,  sud- 
denly, Major  William  Gray,  late  of  the  ‘2d  foot. 

LEIC  ESTER  SH  SR  E. 

Married. — At  Church  Langton , the  Rev.  William  Hanwell  Lucas,  of  Harts- 
head,  Yorkshire,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Wiltden  Roberts,  eldest  daughter  of 
S.  W.  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Thorn  by  Grange,  Northamponshire. — At  Leir,  Mr. 
Wallin  of  Ashby  Parva,  to  Miss  Mary  Higginson,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Higginson,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Cluybrook-hall , aged  65,  Thomas  Dicey,  Esq.  of  Bow-church- 
yard, London. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

While  some  persons  were  a few  days  ago  ploughing  in  a field  at  Zealby,  they 
turned  up  a coarse  earthen  pot,  which  contained  about  5(>00  silver  pennies  of 
Henry  I.  and  II.  of  various  mints,  and  some  in  excellent  preservation. 

Married.  At  Lincoln,  John  Eastw'ood  Meredith,  Esq.  of  Hebron,  in  Ireland, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Swan. — At  Misterton , near  Gainsborough,  J.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Pearson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Stockwith. 

Died . At  Grantham , Mr.  George  Gray.  He  had  spent  the  preceding  even- 
ing with  some  friends  at  Basingthorpe  feast,  and  on  returning  home,  fell  from 
his  horse  on  Spittlegate-hill,  and  fractured  his  skull  so  dreadfully,  that  not- 
withstanding surgical  aid  was  almost  instantly  procured,  he  expired  early  the 
next  morning. — At  tiitlon , Miss  Anna  Margaretta  Edwards,  sister  of  Col.  Noel, 

M.  P.  for  Rutlandshire,  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  Lady  Jane  Edwards. 
Her  cultivated  understanding,  and  unassuming  manners,  made  her  the  delight 
of  her  friends  aud  acquaiu  ranee,  and  the  gooduess  of  her  heart,  led  her  to 
employ  her  talents  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  her  family,  and  immediate 
connexions.  In  her  the  poor  have  also  lost  a liberal  support,  so  that  her  death 
will  long  be  felt  by  all  around  her. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Monmouth , William  Clark,  Esq.  of  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  to 
Miss  Ann  Parry,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Parry,  Esq. 

Died . At  liedbrook,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Lewis:  she  retained  the  full  use  of  her 
faculties  to  the  last. — Near  the  Goltree,  the  Rev.  — Gilbert,  of  Kentchnrch, 
in  Herefordshire.  He  had  gone  out  on  a cock  shooting  party,  and  happened  to 
advance  a little  before  the  rest,  when  one  of  their  pieces  accidentally  went  off, 
and  lodged  nearly  the  whole  of  its  contents  in  his  head,  tearing  away  his  ear  j 
he  was  conveyed  to  a neighbouring  farm-house,  where  he  languished  three  days 
in  extreme  torture,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  chris tiau  resignation,  aud  re- 
peatedly signified  that  he  sincerely  forgave  the  unfortunate  author  of  ihe  acci- 
dent. He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  universally  beloved,  aud  regretted 
by  a numerous  circle  of  friends.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  wbose  ears  bore  ample  testimony  bow  sin- 
cerely his  uutimely  fate  is  lamented.  - 

NORFOLK. 

A large  barn  belonging  to  Gen.  Money,  at  Trowse,  was  lately  burned  to  the 
ground,  with  a great  quantity  of  barley,  &c.  A notorious  character,  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Sutton,  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a poney  from 
General  Money,  aud  sentenced  to  seven  years  transportation ; but  who  hav- 
ing served  out  that  term  on  board  the  hulks,  had  returned  to  Trowse,  next  , ' 
evening  surrendered  himself,  and  voluntarily  confessed  the  fact.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  bought  a tinder-box  and  matches  for  the  above  pur- 
pose ; that  he  laid  under  the  barley-stack  from  six  o'clock  on  the  precediug 
evening  till  two  the  next  morning,  when  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  set 
off  towards  Kirby ; that  h«  afterwards  came  back  to  Trowse,  and  concealed 
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liliiiself  in  a stable  tltere ; that  lie  was  actuated  by  no  malicious  motives;  but 
that  being  tired  of  life,  he  had  resolved  to  commit  some  deed  that  would 
briii”  it  to  a speedy  termination;  and  hearing  that  a reward  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  he  was  unwilling  that  any  one  should  be  entitled  to  it, 
and  had  therefore  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice.  His  father 
was  executed  for  horse-stealing  some  y ears  ago.  The  loss  by  this  fire  is  not 
less  than  7001. 

i! Carried  At  Nonrich , the  Rev.  Charles  Mann  of  Denver,  to  Miss  Susan 
M‘DougalJ,  youngest  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  M'Dottgall  of  Calton. — At 
I'hetford,  the  Rev.  Cast  res  Mott  Donne,  rector  of  Burningbain,  and  vicar  of 
Hempnall  in  Norfolk,  to  Miss  Frances  Manning,  third  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Manning. 

Died.  At  Norwich,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Bell,  relict  of  John  Bell,  Esq.  late  of 
Heriugham. — Aged  42,  Mr.  James  Stacey,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Armine  Stacey  of  Cat  leton. — Aged  50,  Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  industry  in  trade 
he  acquired  a competent  fortune  in  early  life,  and  wisely  retired  from  business, 
long  before  that  season  arrived  when  the  powers  of  enjoyment  become  lan- 
guid. He  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  his  station  with  the  greatest  propriety 
and  correttuess. — Aged  52,  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  one  of  the  Minor  Canons 
of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Peter,  per  Mountergate, 
and  of  St.  John  Timberhill,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Vicar  of  Stoke  Holy  Cress, 
in  Norfolk,  and  Vicar  of  Bawdsey  in  Suffolk,  ami  formerly  a fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  He  w as  an  admirable  scholar,  and  possessed  of  a very 
brilliant  imagination  and  refined  taste. — For  many  years  he  had  been  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  which  had  latterly  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  world, 
which  had  long  been  charmed  by  his  eloquence,  and  benefited  by  bis  dis 
courses  ; for  of  this  once  popular  preacher  it  may  almost  be  said,  “ That  truth 
divine  came  mended  from  his  tongue.” — At  Caistor  St.  Edmunds,  aged  75, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hawkes. — At  Denham,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Press. — At  Lynn,  aged 
77,  John  Cory  , Esq.  an  Alderman  of  the  Corporation. — At  Yarmouth,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Larke,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Larkc,  R.  N.Go>eruor  of 
the  Naval  Hospital. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.  At  Dai'entry,  Dr.  Charles  Rattray,  to  Miss  Freeman,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Thomas  Freeman,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Northampton , aged  84,  Mr.  John  Fawcett. — At  Old  Ford , Mrs. 
Chapman.  She  had  retired  to  bed  at  her  usual  hour ; and  on  the  servant 
going  up  stairs  a short  time  after  to  fetch  the  candle,  she  found  her  mistress 
burnt  to  death,  and  the  bed  entirely  consumed.  The  flames  did  not  com- 
municate to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  accident  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  candle  having  been  placed  too  near  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  caught  fire. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Monied.  At  Newcastle,  B.  R.  Dodd,  Esq.  of  Kennington,  to  Miss  Bulmer, 
daughter  of  J.  Bulmer,  Esq. — At  Tynmouth , William  Robinson  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  to  Miss  Isabella  Leddell,  daughter  of  the  latv  John  Led- 
dcll,  of  Dockw  ray-square,  Esq. 

Died.  At  Blyth , aged  56,  in  consequence  of  a paralytic  stroke  while  at- 
tending divine  service,  Mr.  John  Million),  ship  owner  and  principal  agent  to 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  ntthat  port — A man  as  deservedly  lamented  as 
universally  respected  for  his  integrity  aud  urbanity  of  manners,  far. he  was 
truly  a father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a friend  to  the  distressed.  The  whole, 
congregation  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  melancholy  event,  and  though 
the  officiating  clergyman  had  only  just  delivered  the  text  at  the  time,  the  ser- 
vice was  no  farther  proceeded  in,  and  all  left  the  church  with  agonizing  hearts 
for  the  fate  of  their  common  friend  and  benefactor.  At  North  Shields , Thomas, 
Frank,  Esq.  Major  of  the  North  Shields  and  Tynmouth  Volunteers. — At 
lYoolcr,  aged  60,  the  Rev.  James  Kennedy. — At  Berwick,  aged  85,  Captain 
John  McDonald,  many  years  Commandant  of  the  late  Invalid  Company  of 
that  Garrison,  Upwards  of  sixty  years  of  his  long  life  had  bccu  spout  in  the 
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service  of  Iiis  country,  and  his  honourable  and  numerous  scars  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  his  service.  He  commenced  ms  military  career 
as  an  acting  Aid-du-camp  to  the  late  Lord  Loudoun,  at  the  memorable  siege 
of  Bergeu-op-Zoom,  in  1717,  and  bore  a share  in  most  of  the  celebrated 
actions  in  the  American  campaigns.  He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  heroes 
who,  with  the  immortal  Wolfe,  dyed  the  heights  of  Abraham  with  their  blood, 
and  was  the  officer  who  rescued  the  French  commander  iu  chief  Montcalm, 
when  sinking  under  bis  wounds,  from  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  soldiery  roused 
to  madness  by  the  death  of  their  beloved  general.  He  afterwards  command- 
ed for  several  years  the  troops  in  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  Although  he 
married  late  in  life,  he  lived  to  see  four  of  his  sous  attain  the  rank  of  Captains 
in  the  army,  and  has  left  a numerous  family  to  lament  his  loss. — At  Falimcden , 
aged  79,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Earl  Grey,  K.  B.  Colonel  of  the  third  regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  and  Governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  Lordship 
served  at  the  battle  of  Mindeu,  and  was  the  only  surviving  officer  who  served 
under  general  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  to  whom  he  was  Aid-du-camp.  In  a782,  he 
was  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  appointment  as  commander  in  chief  in 
America;  hut  in  consequence  of  peace  being  concluded,  he  did  not  proceed 
thither.  He  served  also  at  the  relief  of  Ostend  and  Newport  in  1793,  and 
went  soon  after  to  the  West  Indies  as  Commander  in  Chief,  whieh  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Guadaloupc.  In  1802, 
he  was  created  Baron  Grey,  and  on  tfie  1st  of  April,  1806,  his  lordship  was 
created  Earl  Grey.  He  has  left  four  sons,  Charles  Vicount  Howie k ; Henryk 
Lieutenant  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
George,  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  at  Portsmouth,  and  Edward,  a clergyman 
near  Reading:  also,  two  daughters,  viz.  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  and 
Lady  Hannah  Bettesworth.  His  Lordship  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates 
by  Viscount  Ho  wick,  now  Lord  Grey,  who  must  vacate  his  scat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  - 

' OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford,  Nor.  21. — The  names  of  those  candidates,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
public  examination  this  term,  were  admitted  by  the  public  examiners  into  the 
tirst  and  second  classes  of  the  Liters  Humaniores  and  Discipline > Mathematic s 
et  Physics  respectively,  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  each 
class  prescribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as  follows: — In  the  tirst  class  of  the 
Liters  Hu  manures , Baker  (Thomas)  of  Oriel;  Gordon  (Robert)  of  Ck.  Ch, ; 
Powcl  (Thomas  Bavcn)  of  Oriel.  In  the  second  class  of  the  Litei's  Hutna- 
niores , Burney  (Charles  Parr)  of  Merton  ; James  (William)  of  Oriel ; Lan- 
caster (Tiiomas  William)  of  Oriel;  Morris  (William)  of  Cl».  Ch.  ; Penson 
(Peter)  of  New  College;  Sawyer  (Charles)  of  Ch.  Ch. ; Strong  (Thomas  Lin- 
wood  ) of  Oriel. 

In  the  second  class  of  the  Discipline  Mathematics  et  Physics,  Baker  (Tlios.) 
of  Oriel;  James  (Win.)  of  Oriel ; Morris  (William)  of  Ch.  Ch. ; Powell  (Tho- 
mas Baven)  of  Oriel;  Sawyer  (Charles)  ofCh.  Ch. ; Strong  (Tiiomas  Lin- 
wood)  of  Oriel.  . 

Thursday  last  a convocation  was  holdcu,  in  which  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.  A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  he  one  of  the  select 
preachers  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kent,  B.  D.  of  Trinity  College,  who 
had  resigned  that  office,  was  approved  by  the  house. 

The  same  day,  in  a congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Comyns  Churchill,  M.  A. 
and  Student  of  Divinity,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  was  admitted  Bachelor  in 
Divinity.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Rev.  John 
Basnctt,  of  Pembroke  College,  Students  in  Law,  were  admitted  Bachelors  in 
Civil  Law,  Grand  Compounders. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  of  Oriel  College ; Rev.  Chas.  Tomkins  Jennings,  of 
Lincoln  College  ; Rev.  Allan  Borman  Hutchins,  of  Queen’s  College  ; and  Rev. 
William  Macdonald,  of  Balliol  College,  B.  A.  were  admitted  Masters  of  Arts. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Baker,  and  Thomas  William  Lancaster,  of  Oriel  College  ; 
David  Hughes  Saunders,  of  Jesus  College;  and  Daniel  Price,  of  Worcester 
College,  were  admitted  Bachelors  of  Arts. 


On 
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On  Sunday  last,  Charles  Bryan,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  College,  and  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, B.  A.  of  Wadham  College,  were  ordained  Deacons,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  College  Chapel,  Winchester. 

The  Rev.  T.  Snell  has  been  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Wiudlesham, 
Surrey,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Stephen  Lushington,  Esq.  B.  C.  L.  of  All  Soul’s  College  j the  Hon.  Spencer 
Rodney,  and  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Owen,  B.  A.  of  Christchurch;  Mr.  John  Ed-, 
ward  Tarleton,  B.  A.  of  Branmerc,  and  the  Hon.  Frederic  Pleydell  Bonverie, 
B.  A.  of  Oriel,  are  elected  Fellows  of  all  Soul’s  College. 

Monied. — At  Holywell,  George  Eddie  Sauders,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  to  Miss  Ma- 
ria Hannah  Bishop,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilson  Bishop,  Esq. — At  Islipr 
Mr.  Adducombe  of  Newbury,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Phillips,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Phillips,  Esq. — At  North  Aston,  Edward  Golding,  jun.  Esq.  ofMarsden 
Early  in  Berks,  to  Miss  Francos  Bowles,  eighth  daughter  of  Oldfield  Bowles, 
Esq. — At  Witney i Isaac  Newton  Lawrence,  Esq.  of  Coltbill,  Berks,  to  Miss 
Symonds,  of  Witney. 

Died. — At  Water  stock,  aged  8S,  Sir  William  Henry  Ashurst,  late  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 


RUTLANDSHIRE.  , • ... 

• • _ . • • • . •*  , • ... 

Died — At  Edithweston t Mrs.  Cooke,  a maiden  lady  of  thnt  place  ; she  was  in 
|he  act  of  drhiking  a glass  of  wine  wheu  she  fell  from  her  chair,  ami  was  taken 
up  lifeless.  ' 


SHROPSHIRE. 

• ‘ » i i « 


Married. — At  Shrewsbury,  Joseph  Careless,  Esq.  to  Miss  Rowlands.— At 
Barrow , Waldron  Hill,  Eiq.  of  Broomhouse,  Worcestershire,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Steven,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steven. — At  Dowles,  Mr.  James  Downing, 
of  Fairfield,  near  Broomsgrove,  to  Miss  Roberts,  of  Dowles. 

Died. — At  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Crowtber,  relict  of  Bryan  Crowther,  Esq.  formerly 
of  Street-court,  Herefordshire.  . 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married. — At  Bath,  John  Eld,  Esq.  of  Siegleford,  Staffordshire,  to  the  Hon. 
Louisa  Sidney  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  aud  Rev.  Viscont  Strand- 
ford. — At  Birkenhead  Priory,  Johu  Sherwiu,  M.  1).  of  Bath,  to  Miss  Lydia 
Ann  Dannett,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dannett,  of  Liverpool. — At  Promt , 
James  Humphreys,  Esq.  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  to  Miss  Dredge,  of  Fromc. — At 
Weston,  Robert  Baynes,  Esq.  of  Westbury  uuder-the-plain,  to  Miss  VereBay- 
ly,  daughter  of  Zachary  Bayly,  of  Belle- Vue,  near  Bath. 

Died. — At  Bath,  William  Smythe,  Esq.  of  Green  park  buildings. — John  Whit- 
aker, Esq.  of  Bratton,  Wilts. — James  Ronmey,  Esq.  a Lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  East-  India  Company’s  Service. — Aged  6$,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenongh, 
Vicar  of  Swindon,  Wilts.  He  was  an  active  and  valuable  magistrate  for  that 
county  during  his  residence  at  Broughton  Pages  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  not 
less  attentive  to  his  duty  as  a justice  for  Wiltshire  after  his  removal  to  Swindon. 
Possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  most  gentlemauly  and  prepossessing  man- 
ners, united  with  the  more  solid  virtues  of  unaffected  piety  and  universal  be- 
nevolence, he  was  deservedly  respected  by  a numerous  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends. — At  Cranmore  Hall,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Mary  Paget,  widow  of  the 
late  Richard  Paget,  Esq. 

, STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — At  Cheadle,  George  Wragge,  Esq.  off  Mansfield,  to  Miss  Emma 
Ingleby,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Inglcby. — At  Litchfield , A.  Blandv,  Esq. 
of  Kimrston-house,  Berks,  to  Mist  Sarah  Mott,  youngest  daughter  of  WiHiam 
Mott,  Esq.-~Major  Burrowes,  of  Stradane,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  to  Miss 
Susanna  Seward.  ... 

Died.-^At  the  Field  House,  aged  S8,  after  a long  illness,  in  which  he  bore 
great  sufferings  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  Robert  Clownam,  Esq.  and 

alderman 
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alderman  of  the  Borough  of  Nevvrastle-nnder-Lyne,  and  Captain  of  the  volua 
leer  rifle.  corps  of  that  town. — At  Uttoxeter , aged  72,  Mr.  J.  B.  Madely 
surgeon. 

SUFFOLK. 

Man'ied. — At  Fantham , St.  Martin , the  Rev.  Henry  Hasted,  Preacher  of  St. 
Mary's,  Burv,  and  Rector  of  Ick worth,  to  Miss  Ord,  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ord. 

Died. — At  I\mcich.  aged  135,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lyons. — Aged  61,  Mr.  Edward 
Hayward,  one  of  the  common  council  of  die  borough.  At  Long  M elf  ord.  aged  67, 
Mrs.  Chevalier,  relict  of  the  late  Kcv.  Temple  Chevalier,  of  Aspall-kall. — At 
Net  her  hall  in  Thurston , aged  61,  George  Chinery,  Esq,  many  years  an  emi- 
nent attorney  in  Burv. 

« ar 

SURREY. 

Another  amongst  the  mar.y  instances  of  Suicide,  occurred  at  Kingston,  on 
Wednesday,  the  lltli  of  last  month,  originating  from  the  want  of  employment 
in  people  retired  from  an  active  line  of  life! 

Mr.  Hall,  a man  of  some  property,  acquired  in  this  town  entirely  by  his  own 
industrious  pursuits,  had  suddenly  a short  time  ago,  left  off  business,  when  a 
consequent  despondency  seized  him,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  all  his  friends, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning,  on  his  not  coming  down  ut  his  regular  hour  to 
breakfast,  his  servant  maid  went  up  to  the  room  in  which  he  slept  to  call  him, 
and  hearing  no  one  move,  she  entered  and  beheld  the  shocking  spectacle  of  her 
master  ijiug  on  the  bed  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  car,  and  bleeding  pro- 
fusely on  the  door.  Medical  assistance  being  immediately  procured,  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  enabled,  on  sewing  up  the  throat,  to  recover  his  senses,  and 
a ‘‘ter  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  tear  out  the  ligatures,  he  terminated 
bis  wretched  existence  *ix  hours  after  the  perpetration  of  this  hen  id  act. 

The  coroner's  inquisition  lias  since  brought  in  a~Verdict  of  insanity — and  thus 
died  a man,  who  whilst  in  active  employment  a few  months  ago,  was  always 
ihrurful,  hupfttj.  and  contented,  but  quitting  this,  he  proved  in  the  sequel,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  eujoy  their  otium  cum  dignitate  ! ! ! 

On  the  13th  was  held  in  this  place  the  annual  fair,  well  known  as  the  largest 
for  all  descriptions  of  cuttle  in  this  part  of  the  empire;  sheep  were  unusually 
dear,  and  fat  beasts  fetched  in  general  great  prices.  Horses  of  the  draught 
kind  were  cheaper  than  they  have  been  of  late,  but  money  being  so  scarce  in 
circulation,  there  were  more  sellers  than  buyers  in  every  article  than  has 
been  known  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Married. — At  Lambeth,  Thomas  Cary  Hawkes,  Esq.  of  Oakhampton,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Sophia  Ray,  of  Durham-place. — At  Sutton , John  Botham,  Esq.  of  Park- 
lane,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  S.  Davies,  Esq.  of  Epsom. 

Died.  At  Croydon , Capt.  Henry  Burgess,  late  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
East-Indiaman. — Capt.  Boyce,  of  Lock’s,  fields,  Walworth.  Returning  from  a 
friend's  house  where  he  had  been  spending  the  evening,  be  accidentally  fell 
into  the  area  of  a house  in  Union-place,  Keut-road,  by  which  his  skull  was 
fractured  so  as  to  occasion  his  death. 

SUSSEX. 

I 

Married . At  IVinchlesea,  H.  E.  Allen,  Esq.  of  Bafh-Hampton,  Somerset- 
shire, to  Miss  Fanny  Lloyd,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  the 
Friars.  At  Fetworih.  Thomas  Chrippes,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sophia  Knight,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Died.  The  Rev  Joseph  Williamson,  rector  of  Thakeham,  and  formerly 
Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan,  Fleet-street,  for  nearlv  forty  years.— At  the  Rectory  house 
Storrington.  Charles  Cartwright,  Esq.  of  St.  John’s  college;  Oxford.— At 
( hichexter , at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight  years  and  seven  months, 
Mrs.  Mary  Poole,  relict  of  William  Poole  of  the  Hooke,  Esq.  This  lady 
was  a signal  example  of  the  happy  influence  of  the  social  and  benevolent 
affections  in  promoting  health  and  longevity,  and  as  few  have  enjoyed  these 
blessings  in  so  large  a measure  as  the  subject  of  tins  article,  still  fewer  have 
possessed  in  a greater  degree  than  herself,  the  depositions  which  lead  to 
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them.  The  disinterested  kindness  which  she  extended  to  all  connected  witk 
her,  the  solicitude,  which  she  felt  to  relieve  every  object  of  compassion  witiriu 
her  reach,  the  relish  with  which  she  enjoyed  life  its  latest  hour,  and  the 
calm  cheerfulness  with  which  she  awaited  the  stroke  of  death,  have  seldom 
been  equalled.  Her  departure  from  the  world  was  in  all  respects  answerable 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  lived  in  it.  At  the  table  of  a much  respected 
friend,  and  surrounded  by  those  whom  she  most  loved,  she  expired  almost  in 
au  iustant  and  without  a groan.  The  following  Hues  on  this  event  are  said 
to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Hayley's  pen. 

Hail  and  farewell ! dear  venerable  friend, 

Whose  lengthened  days,  without  a struggle  end. 

The  placid  angel,  who  had  blest  thy  birth, 

Watched  thee  almost  a ceutnry  on  earth ; 

, . ■ And  led  thee  through  the  Christian  cares  of  lif% 

A tender  step-dame,  and  a duteous  wife : 

Then,  at  thy  destined  season  to  depart 
. Joyed  (as  the  witness  of  so  pure  a heart) 

Exempt  from  mortal  anguish  to  d smiss. 

Thy  peaceful  spirit  to  celestial  bliss. 

At  Lnres,  aged  81,  William  Tapsfield,  Esq. — At  Grafham,  near  Petworth  aged 
*4,  George  Hanxvay  Sargent,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  9th  Foot  — Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Chichester  having  been  robbed  on  the  highway  immediately  on  his  reaching 
home,  made  lib  loss  known  to  the  magistrates,  when  three  gentlemen,  of  whom 
Capt.  S.  was  one,  volunteered  their  services  to  go  in  search  of  the  robber. 
After  two  hours  search  they  discovered  and  pursued  him.  Capt.  S.  bavin* 
overtaken  him  required  him  to  surrender,  when  the  villain  turned  about  and 
shot  Capt.  S.  through  the  head,  when  he  dropped  off  his  horse  dead  on  the  spot. 
The  untimely  death  of  this  gentleman,  sufficiently  affiictiug  in  itself,  is  rendered 
■till  more  so  by  circumstances.  He  was  the  son  of  John  S.  Esq.  of  Twicken- 
ham, one  of  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts.  He  went  in  the  last  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Holland,  and  being  wrecked  in  a storm  escaped  with  his  life,  but 
it  was  only  to  be  a prisoner  in  France.  He  was  sent  to  Verdun,  but  afler 
* remaining  there  some  time,  he  learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  tocor- 
fine  him  more  closely.  Reflecting  with  horror,  on  a French  prison,  he  at- 
tempted and  succeeded  in  making  hb  escape,  aud  landed  in  Engiaud  a few 
weeks  a>ro,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  friends.  He  was  of  a lively,  open, 
and  generous  disposition,  and  from  his  own  good  qualities,  and  the  real  worth 
of  his  nearest  relations,  his  premature  death  excites  the  deepest  regret  through 
all  the  neighbourhood.  On  tbc  day  following,  a party  of  dragoons  proceeded 
from  Chichester,  in  search  of  the  murderer,  they  arrived  at  the  coppice 
where  hq  had  concealed  himself,  which  is  near  Petworth,  and  surrounded  it, 
while  others  dismounted,  and  entered  by  every  avenue. . After  a strict  search 
they  discovered  him,  and  drove  him  out,  without  any  frock,  hat,  or  shoes  on  : 
he  then  ran  swiftly  some  distance,  but  finding  his  pursuers  to  be  close  at  hit 
heels,  he  got  into  a ditch,  when  they  immediately  tired  at  him,  and  shot  him 
dead.  He  was  searched,  aud  the  w atch  of  which  he  had  robbed  Mr.  Rhodes  ; 
the  day  before,  found  on  him.  He  proves  to  be  a labourer,  living  at  a village 
called  Graffham,  near  Petworth : his  name  is  James  Alien : he  had  two  loaded 
pistols  about  him,  but,  from  the  close  pursuit  of  the  dragoons,  he  had  no  pow- 
er to  use  them.  ‘ ’ . 

, . WARWICKSHIRE.  . 

On  Monday,  19th  October,  the  magistrates  of  Birmingham  sat  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  Public  Office.  This  handsome  edifice  is  not  excelled  by 
’any  building  for  a similar  purpose  in  the  kingdom,  and  although  the  office  and 
prison  liave  cost  a larger  sum  in  erecting,  than  was  at  first  expected,  yet,  the 
town  has  liberally  supplied  the  building  committee  with  funds  fnlly  adequate 
to  furnish  the  whole,  iu  a manner  highly  ornamental  to  the  place.  The  first 
atone  was  laid  on  the  18th  September  1806. 

JffcmVrf.  At  JHrmirr^kgin}  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Hill  top,  to  Mks  Frances 
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Gabb,  only  daughter  of  William  Gabb,  Esq.  of  Aston,  Worcestershire.-— At 
Liilongley,- 1*.  Simpson,  Esq.  son  of  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Coveutry,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Vl'rigiey  Ferrebee,  of  Knntsford,  in  Cheshire. 

Died.  . At  Harford,  without  any  previous  indisposition, aged  SI,  Mrs.  Mills, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Joins  Mills.— At  Priors  Hardwick , Mrs.  Wilson,  relief  of  the 
bite  William  Wibou,  Esq.  of  Edward-street,  Ruth. — At  Sollhill,  a^eJ 
Robert  Brice,  Esq. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.  At  Fid  ding,  Henry  Curwen,  Esq.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  chll* 
dren ; had  forty-three  grand  children,  and  forty-six  great  grand  children, 

Wiltshire! 

Died.  At  Uornhghatn,  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.  a distinguished  promoter  of 
improvements  in  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  many  years  steward  to  the  Ut* 
and  present  Marquis  of  Bath.  He  was  taken  ill  while  holding  a conrt  at  a 
house  about  two  miles  from  Horningham,  and  expired  before  ho  could  be  re- 
moved. As  a man  of  genuine  integrity,  useful  information,  and  invariable  a|^ 
plication  of  his  talents  to  the  offices  of  universal  benevolence,  and  the  good  of 
liis  country,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  departed  this  life  unrivalled. — 
As  a token  of  respect  and  affection  to  a man  of  trust,  fidelity,  and  of  uncom- 
monly sound  and  brilliant  acquirements,  his  noble  patron  the  Marquis  of 
Rath,  with  Lords  George  and  JohnThynne,  aud  their  numerous  tenantry,  at- 
tended his  funeral. — At  Codford  St.  Peter,  aged  87,  Mr.  William  Lacy. — At 
Derizcs,  aged  Mrs.  Sarah  Carpenter,  relict  of  the  late  Richard  Carpenter* 
Esq. — At  East  Benton , Mr.  Simeon,  jun. — The  father  of  Mr.  Simeon,  a reput- 
able farmer,  had  suffered  many  depredations  in  his  farm-yard,  such  as  wound- 
ing cattle,  stealing  poultry,  &c.  A watch,  consisting  of  three  persons,  was  sot 
to  discover  the  offenders.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  three  fel- 
lows made  their  appearance  in  the  poultry-roost  adjoining  a hay  loft,  where  tM 
persons  were  watching,  and  after  having  slaughtered  aud  bagged  several  fowls, 
they  retreated.  They  were  pursued  by  the  persons  on  the  watch,  but  having 
dropped  their  booty,  they  escaped ; and  whilst  Mr.  S.  continued  an  eager  pur- 
suit, which  his  companions  had  relinquished,  the  three  fellows  surrounded  him, 
and  with  a bludgeon  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  fellow  who  struck  the  blows, 
was  discovered  at  day  light  in  the  morning,  and  secured,  but  he  has  refused  to 
discover  his  accomplices.  The  assassin  is  a carpenter,  who  resides  in  tl»«f 
parish,  of  a known  sanguinary  disposition. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Man'ied.  At  Ripple,  Captain  J.  J.  Baynes,  of  the  89th  Regiment,  to  Miss 
Mary  Lucas,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lucas,  vicar  of  Ripple. 

* Died.  At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Kensey,  relict  of  William  KeuseV,  Esq. — Aged  . 
86,  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Harvington,  near  Evesham. 

YORKSHIRE. 

In  ploughing  a field  at  Flaxton,  near  Lobster  house,  between  York  and 
Malton,  a lead  box  was  turned  up  by  the  plough,  which  contained  about  80 0 
small  Saxon  silver  coins,  in  high  preservation,  some  silver  rings,  and  pieces  of 
spars.  The  box  appeared  to  have  been  before  struck  by  the  plough,  as  it* 
was  somewhat  broken,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  consequence,  part  of  its  con- 
tents had  been  dispersed. 

Married.  At  Bolton,  Joseph  Yates,  Esq.  Counsellor  at  Law,  late  of  Peel- 
hall,  to  Miss  Ainsworth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ainsworth,  Esq. — At  Brotherton , 
Captain  James  StanilaiHl^of  the  ship  Brothers,  to  Miss  Altims,  daughter  of 
George  Altims  Esq. — At  Halifax,  Mr.  Thomas  Wagglesworth,  hair  dresser,  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gledhilt.  The  present  bride  is  the  third  which  this  man  ot 
matrimony  has  had  within  the  short  space  of  18  months,  being  a wife  for  each 
half  year. — At  Kilnxcick  Percy,  Ralph  Creyke,  jun.  Esq.  of  Marton,  to  Miss 
Dennison,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  D.  Esq, — At  Kirklearington , William 
Hebron,  of  Westerdale,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sanderson,  of  Appleton  Wisk.-^-At  Leeds ; 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Lister,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Gargrave,  to  Miss  York,  only  daugh- 
. .tor 
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ter 'of  William  York,  Esq. — At  Little  Gvtburn , George  Vandepnt  Dray, 
Rlq.  of  tile  Erst  India  smite,  to  Mi.v*  Thompson,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Thompson,  of  Kirhv-lrall. — At  $cnlc<utt*,  Mr  William  Wes.l  of  Morton,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  second  daughter  ol  the  late  C. O.  Harrison,  Esq.  of 
Flamborough. 

Disd.  At  York , arsed  77,  James  Fulford,  Esq.  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
Corporation.  He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  1785,  and  that  of  Lord  Mayor 
in  1800. — Mis.  Goodith  Peirge,  relict  of  Samuel  Peggc,  »q.  of  Whitehall, 
.Westminster. — At  Ashe  An//,  aged  53,  Mrs.  Bailey,  house  keeper  to  Lonl 
Dundas,  in  whose  family  she  had  live  d t hirty-five  years.  While  standing  near 
the  chimney,  her  deaths  caught  tire,  and  were  nearly  all  consumed  before  she 
could  extinguish  them,  which  she  at  length  effected,  by  rolling  herself  in  the 
carpet;  but  she  was  so  much  injured,  as  to  occasion  her  dec th,  after  hwigimh- 
ing  fourteen  da>s  in  extreme  pain. — At  Huntroid , aged  J8,  Li*  CJeudie  Pierce 
3tarkie,  Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia,  Vice  Lieutenant  for  the.  Hundred  of  Blackburn,  and  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County.  His  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  owing  to  the  bursting  of 
a blood  vessel. — At  Kirby-moin'-nide,  aged  25,  Richard  Dawson,  Esq.  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawson,  rector  of  Bolton,  near  Gnisborn,  in 
Craven. — At  Hull,  Lieutenant  Shaftoe,  of  tire  Sussex  Militia,  sen  of  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  Shaftoe.  He  threw  himself  out  of  the  chamber  w indow,  at  hi'*  lodgings, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  bruises  he  received,  died  a short  time. after,  'lie 
had  been  left  behind  the  regiment  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  with  a 
bowel  complaint,  which  brought  on  delirium,  and  thus  led  to  this  unhappy 
catastrophe — At  Leeds,  Mis.  Hannah  Stead.  This  woman  (who  had  seen 
better  days)  had  gone  to  the  Rotation  Office,  to  complain,  that  her  husband, 
John  Stead,  had  neglected  to  make  provision  for  herself  and  family  ; her  deli- 
cacy induced  her  to  wait  till  all  the  other  business  of  the  office  was  concluded, 
when  she  proceeded  to  lay  her  case  before  the  Magistrates,  in  <k.iug  which* 
she  became  violently  agitated,  and  being  seized  \vith  an  apoplectic  affection, 
expired  in  a small  room  aborning  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. — On  Saturday, 
Oct.  10,  Mr.  Wiiliam  Undlev,  ofSchoIes,  near  Leeds.  On  Saturday,  Oct.  17, 
Mrs.  Lindley,  his  widow-  And  on  Saturday,  Oct. ‘24,  Mr.  J,  Law,  the  bro- 
ther of  Mrs.  Lindley.  Ibc  two  latter  were  executors  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
Lindley,  and  had  no  reason,  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  suppose  that  their  own 
was  so  near. — At  Linton , near  Skipton,  Robert  Hargrave,  Esq.  one  of  tfre 
proprietors  of  the  extensive  worsted  manufactory,  at  Skipton. — At  Setc 
% Muttony  aged  84,  Mr.  Joseph  Boulton. — Lately,  Dr.  William  Matkham.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  A farther  account  of  this  venerable  prelate  w ill  be  given 
in  onr  uext.  ...  • 

WALES,  , 

Married.  At  Cadoxlon , John  Dumayne  Place,  Esq.  of  Neath-ahbey,  to 
Miss  Jones  of  Glanbrane. — At  Corwcn , William  Rogers,  Esq.  of  Knock  in, 
Salop,  to  Miss  Margaret  Stodart,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Stodart,  Esq. 
of  St.  Asaph. — At  Denbigh,  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  viear  of  Btddcnham,  Bedfordshire,  to  Miss  Medium,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Mesham,  Esq.  of  Ewioe-hail,  Flint.— At  Mat  fin/ , Pern- 
brokeshirty  Mr.  H.  L.  Williams,  eldest  son  of  William  Williams,  Esq.  of  Lluu- 
digge,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eyaus,  of  Matin y. 

Died.  At  Itmjy  Mrs.  Williams,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Wi’liams, 
rector  of  MaeMiiynis,  Brecon.  To  an  amiable  disposition,  she  added  the  uni- 
form practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  filling  the  different  relationships  of 
life  with  credit;  and  when  attacked  with  trials  and  atfl  ictious,  was  remark- 
able for  her  meekness  and  patience  under  them.  Her  relative*  and  friends 
appreciating  her  virtues,  have  to  deplore  her  loss,  and  her  memory  will  long 
be  held  by  them  in  dear  and  lasting  esteem. — At  Plax-ixsa,  near  Mold,  Ffnt, 
Edward  Read.  Esq. — At  StcunsrOy  aged  90,  Mrs.  Rachael  Micliael,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr.  David  Michael.  She  passed  through  her  long  life  with  un- 
blemished credit,  aud  was  universally  respected. — Aged  65,  Mrs.  Basset,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Miles  Bassett,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s.  To  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  a benevolent  heart,  were  added  a sw'eetness  of  disposition' and  eif- 
gagmg  dc  pertinent,  which  justly  endeared  her  to  all  w ho  had  the  happiness  cf 
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being  acquainted  with  her. — At  Brynn-Tanger,  Llanlidon,  Denbighshire, 
aged  84,  Mrs.  Aun  Wynne. — At  Gwuinprargltciih , Radnorshire,  aged  64, 
Howell  Evans,  Esq.—  At  Llan  y-cefn , Flint,  Mr.  Edward  Mee.son,  senior, 
a man  whose  inoffensive  manners,  benevolence  of  mind,  and  strict  integrity,  en- 
deared him  to  all  his  acquaintance. 

SCOTLAND. 

f 

Married.  At  Edinburgh , the  Hon.  Peter  Robert  Burrell,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Gwydyr,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Drummond,  of  Perth. — Peter  Ewart,  Esq. 
late  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  Miss  Jane  Liuidie,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Archibald  Lundie,  Esq.  W.  S. — James  Marshall,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Helen  Dunbar  of  North-Merchfeston. — Alexander  Webster,  Esq.  of 
Aberdeen,  advocate,  to  Miss  Margaret  M‘KilIigan  of  the  same  place. — At 
Glasgow,  John  Brown,  Esq.  to  Miss  C.  M‘Call,  daughter*  of  George  M‘C*U1, 
Esq. — At  Aberdeen , John  Ross,  Esq  of  Grenada,  to  Miss  Helen  Carnegie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Cookston. — Captain  John 
Russell,  K.  N.  to  Miss  Ann  Russell,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Russell,  Esq.  of  Moutresur. — At  Canon- flail,  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.  of  A mot, 
to  Miss  Christiana  Dundas,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  General  Thomas  Duu- 
das,  of  Finga.sk. — At  Hopes , Thomas  Brougham,  Esq.  of  Mostyn-hall,  Cum- 
berland, to  Miss  Isabella  Hay,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  Esq. — At  Macduff, 
Hugh  Gordon,  Esq.  late  of  Dominica,  to  Miss  Catherine  Wilson,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Garni  ie. 

. Died.  At  Old  Aberdeen,  aged  32,  Mr.  Hugh  Stewart,  brewer.  Possessed  pf 
the  strictest  principles  of  integrity,  a good  understanding,  a warm  friendly 
heart,  and  the  most  social  disposition,  his  loss  will  be  long  and  sincerely  la- 
mented by  a numerous  and  respectable  circle  of  acquaintance.  He  had  gone 
into  his  brew-house  about  four  in  the  morning  to  superintend  the  mashing, 
when  it  is  supposed,  in  reaching  for  something  near  the  boiler,  he  had  fallen 
Into  it  headlong.  Before  he  was  observed  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  was 
standing  upright.  Medical  assistance  was  instantly  procured,  hut  he  survived 
only  three  hours,  m torture  so  excruciating  as  to  make  him  unable  to  give 
any  account  how  the  dreadful  accident  happened. — At  Cadderhouse , Mrs.  Ann 
Hay,  relict  of  the  late  Archibald  Stirling,  of  ' Keif,  Esq. — At  New  Cai>  nmuir, 
Mrs.  M.  Brisbane,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Brisbane,  Esq.  of  Brisbane, 
and  relict  of  the  Hon.  George  Cranstouu. — At  Carjin , Achibald  Nisbet,  Esq. 
— At  Castlebank , Mrs.  Amelia  Clark,  wife  of  John  Baunatync,  Esq. — At  Dyke, 
aged  71,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  John  Dunbar,  minister  of 
that  parish. — At  Lochgilphead , Alexander  Bowes,  Esq.  collector  of  excise  for 
the  district.of  Anrvle. — At  Craigluscar , Mrs.  Helen  Scotland,  wife  of  Thomas 
Scotland,  Esq.  of  Lambhil!. — At  Glenbvckrt,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spence,  minister 
of  that  parish. — At  Nairn,  Alexander  Hay,  Esq.  sheriff  clerk  of  that  county, 

•.  ( IRELAND. 

The  annual  visitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  held  as  usual  at  St. 
Patrick’s  cathedral.  Among  the  business  transacted  was  an  order  from  his 
Grace  to  the  parish  ministers,  that  they  should  in  future  pay  751.  a year  to  each 
of  their  curates,  instead  of  501. — a regulation  which  had  been  some  time  in 
contemplation. 

Married.  At  Dublin , Edward  Thomas  Savage,  Esq.  of  Dundalk,  to  Miss 
Hopkins,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Strangeford. — Daniel  TeU 
fort,  Esu.  to  Miss  Adamson,  of  Bellville,  Westmeath. — Janies  Gernon,  Esq.  of 
Drogheda,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  O’Reilly,  second  daughter  of  the  late  James 
O’Reilly,  Esq.  of  Higginston,  Longford. — At  Donishal , Wexford,  Richaul 
Brownrigg,  Esq.  of  Gorev,  to  Miss  M.  Whelan,  third  daughter  ot  the  late 
Pilsworth  Whelan,  Esq.  of  Rath,  Carlow. — At  liilkenny , George  Wutters,  Fsq, 
of  Dublin,  to  Miss  Leech,  daughter  of  George  Leech,  Esq. — At  UlHput  Lodge, 
Sandy  mount,  Patrick  Duigcnan,  Esq.  LL.  D.  Judge  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of 
Prerogatives  in  Ireland,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Armagh,  to  Mrs.  He- 
penstal,  widow  of  the  late  George  Hepenstal,  Esq. — At  Host-house,  Lieut.  It, 
Half  hide,  of  the  17th  foot,  to  Miss  Eliza  Peacock,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  Robt* 
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Peacock,  of  Ross,  Kina’s  county. — At  Waterford , Thomas  Walsh,  Esq.  of Wood* 
stock,  to  Miss  Jane  Henrietta  Greene,  daughter  of  J.  Greene,  Esq.  of  Dun- 
garvan. 

Died.  At  Dublin*  aped  S3,  Mrs.  Susannah  Carter,  relict  of  Henry  Boyle 
Carter,  Esq.  of  Castlemartin,  Kildare. — James  Brudficld  of  Stekeferry,  Nor- 
folk, and  of  Mont  rath  in  the  Queen’s  county,  Esq.  He  was  manager  ol  several 
Irish  estates  for  noblemen  ami  gentlemen  resident  in  England,  and  acquitted 
himself  as  well  to  the  satisfaction  of  a numerous  tenantry,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  his  employers.  Bv  honest  industry,  from  a small  beginning,  he  acquired  a 
very  ample*  estate,  and  as  a mark  of  affection  for  his  native  place,  he  has  by 
his  will  endowed  a school  at  Stokcierfy,  for  the  education  of  twenty-live 
poor  children.  Though  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  concili- 
ating in  his  manners,  and  though  lie  was  the  agent  of  English  absentees,  (a  cha- 
racter which  always  excites  jealousy)  he  lived  esteemed,  and  died  regretted.. 
—At  flelgarde,  near  Dublin,  Francis  Cruize,  Esq. — At  ClaHlMirrotcs,  William 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.  father  of  Major  Fitzgerald  of  Stephen’s  Green.  The  remains 
of  this  respectable  old  gentleman  were  interred  at  Kilkenny,  the  place  ot  his 
birth.  The  great  popularity  the  Major  acquired  by  his  conciliating  conduct  in 
179 7 and  1798,  is  still  gratefully  remembered  by  ail  ranks,  which  was  testified 
by  the  crowded  attendance  at  his  father’s  funeral.  When  leaving  Carlow,  the 
procession  consisted  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  and  at  Kilkenny  it 
was  met  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  respectable  inhabitants. — At  h'illeaph,  aged 
77,  Mr.  Janies  O'Connell,  merchant. — At  Strubanr , aged  92,  Miss  Agnes  Ha- 
milton.— At  A fat'll,  aged  82,  William  Wallace,  Esq. — At  Waterfonly  Trevor. 
Blunden,  Esq. — At  Cork , aged  90,  Crocker  Barrington,  Esq. — Mrs.  Creagh, 
relict  of  the  late  Bartholomew  Creagli,  Esq. 
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Dted.  At  Amsterdam,  aged  30,  the  Rev,  Joshua  Jeans,  D.D.  minister  of 
the  English  episcopal  church  in  that  city,  rector  of  Sheviock,  in  Cornwall,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  superior  endowments  and  rare  acquire- 
ments of  this  gentleman  were  the  least  estimable  features  of  a character  every 
way  amiable  and  respectable. — Near  Baltimore , in  Maryland,  Mr.  Georg*: 
Maltby,  formerly  of  Norwich.  He  had  dined  with  a party  of  gentlemen  at  a 
friends  house  in  the  country,  and  when  some  of  the  company  were  amusing, 
themselves  after  dinner  by  firing  at  a mark,  w hite  one  of  them  was  pulling  the 
trigger, his  foot  slipped  so  as  fo  turn  the  dircctionfof  his  piece  towards  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Maltby  was  walking  in  the  garden,  the  melancholy  consequence 
was,  that  the  ball  w ent  through  his  head,  and  he  expired  a few  minutes  after-) 
wards,  without  a sigh. — At  Buenos  Axnes,  of  a locked  jaw,  occasioned’ by  the 
severe  wounds  he  received  while  leaning  his  regiment  to  the  attack  of  the  ecu- 
tre  street,  Lieut.  Col.  Kingston,  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  the  Marchioness  Clanricarde,  and  one  daughter,  to  lament  the  loss  of 
a tender  husband  and  an  affectionate  parent.  The  country  has  to  regret  a 
young  officer  of  the  most  promising  military  talents,  cut  oft  in  the  prime  of  life 
from  its  future  service — Some  time  since,  at  A intluniah,  in  the  East  Indies, 
aged  23  years,  Lieut.  Francis  Lodge  Morris,  of  his  Majesty’s  22 d regiment  of 
font,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev,  Redmond  Morris,  rector  of  Clonraeer,  county 
of  Cork,  by  Mary,  niece  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Eyre,  nephew  to 
the  present  Lord  Frankfort,  and  related  also  on  the  father’s  side  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Mountmorris,  Sir  William,  and  Sir  John  Morri8.  We  liave  heard  of  few 
young  men  who  promised  to  be  a brighter  ornament  to  society ; as  a friend, 
faithful,  affectionate,  and  generous ; as  an  officer,  brave,  mild,  and  humane, 
studiously  attentive  to  his  duty,  ever  mindful  of  the  comforts  and  attentive  to 
the  just  complaints  of  those  under  his  command,  anxiously  seeing  into  and 
always  i eady  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  * distressed : by  such  amiable 
conduct  and  affable  manners  he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  ranks  of 
society,  a~.d  died  most  sincerely  regretted  as  he  had  lived  beloved. 
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Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs. 

•9  * 

Au  edict  published  by  the  French  Emperor  relative  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  I lands,  dated  from  Corfu,  Sept,  1st,  begins  with  declaring,  that  this 
republic  forms  a part  of  the  states  which  depend  upon  the  Freucb  empire,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Islands  are  subjects  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Italy.  The  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed,  and  the 
Greek  religion  is  declared  to  be  the  predominant  one.  The  existing  laws  and 
government  are  for  the  present  held  in  force;  but  the  senate  is  required  to 
have  all  its  decrees  and  deliberations  confirmed  by  the  governor-general  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  retained  on  the  former 
footing,  and  the  Albanese  who  were  in  the  Russian  service  are  provisionally 
transferred  to  that  of  Franco.  It  is  said  that  the  senate  has  since  been  dis- 
missed. Indeed,  jt  is  evident  that  nothing  beariug  the  semblance  of  free  go- 
vernmentcan  exist  tinder  the  domination  of  Napoleon. 

. In  the  Lyndon  Gazette  of  October  31st,  an  account  was  given  of  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  island  of  Zealand  by  the  British  troops,  according  to 
tiie  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  which  took  place  without  the 
least  distnriiance  on  either  side.  Stormy  weather  prevented  the  final  embark- 
ation on  October  19tb,  the  stipulated  day,  for  which  reason  possession  of  the 
citadel  was  retained  till  the  20th,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Danish  general ; but  on  that  day  the  keys  were  delivered  up.  The  Danish 
navy,  consisting  of  16  sail  of  the  line,  9 frigates,  and  14  smaller  vessels  (two  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  having  been  destroyed  as  unserviceable)  w*as  at  the 
same  time  ready  for  sea,  together  with  a number  of  ships  laden  with  naval 
stores  from  the  arsenal.  These,  with  the  returning  troops,  have  since  for  the 
most  part  arrived  in  safety,  but  a tremendous  gale  has  proved  destructive  to 
some  of  the  transports.  Meantime  the  success  of  our  Dapish  expedition  has 
left  the  sufferers  in  a state  of  iuveterate  hostility  to  this  country.  English  pro- 
perty has  been  seized  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  all  correspondence  with. 
Great  Britain  has  been  prohibited  on  the  severest  penalties.  The  Danes  re- 
main masters  of  the  Sound,  and  have  captured  several  English  vessels  in  their 
passage  trom  the  Baltic. 

The' Count  de  Lille  (Louis  XVIII.)  who,  about  the  end  of  October,  arrived 
in  a Swedish  frigate  off  Yarmouth,  apparently  without  any  previous  communi- 
cation ot  his  intentions  to  this  court,  was,  after  some  delay,  permitted  to  land, 
and  proceeded  to  a nobleman’s  seal  in  Essex.  It  is  said  that  he  is  not,  at  pre- 
sent, to  take  up  his  residence,  as  first  supposed,  at  Holyrood-honse ; and  the 
government  t>eems  prudently  to  have  determined  to  regard  him  merely  as  a 
private  person. 

. The  complete  exclusion  of  the  British  commerce  from  Portngal  ha»  at  length 
been  effected.  A proclamation,  dated  October  20th,  was  issued  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  stating,  in  the  humiliated  language  of  necessity,  that  his  attempts  for 
preserving  u neutrality  during  the  present  war  proving  ineffectual,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  cause  of  the  continent  by  uniting  himself  with 
• the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the  catholic  king,  and  in  consequence  lias  or- 
dered all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  be  shut  against  all  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  This  compliance,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  the  project  of  the  court’s  removal  to  Brazil  w’as  never  serious,  will 
not,  however,  seenre  Portugal  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops,  as  both  a 
French  and  a Spanish  army  are  said  to  be  on  their  march  to  that  devoted  coun- 
try. ' Thus  is  dissolved  a connexion  w hich  has  subsisted  such  a number  of  years 
between  Portugal  and  the  only  power  to  which  she  has  looked  for  protection ! 
The  English  merchants  in  that  country  seem  to  have- been  indulged  w ith  every 
practicable  facility  for  removing  their  property,  great  quantities  of  which,  with 
the  owners,  are  now  on  their  way  home. 

• Nothing  can  surpass  the  unrelenting  rigour  and  violence  with  which  the 
French  nder  proceeds  in  cutting  off  all  intercourse  between  Gre-it  Britain  and 
the  countries  nnder  his  influence,  now  unhappily  comprizing  plniost  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  absolute  exclusion  of  a.t  colonial  produce  from  tits  dominions 
seems  to.be  a measure  en  Wliich  he  is  determined,  rather  than  suffer  the  possible 
admission  of  articles  of  Engl.lh  property. 
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This  policy  o£  the  enemy  has  at  length  provoked  a retaliation  in  kind  from 
the  English  cabiuct.  Three  Orders  of  Council  were  issued  on  Nov.  11th,  by 
which  a blockade  is  established  against  every  port  of  France  and  her  allies,  mo- 
dified, however,  by  certain  exceptions  to  render  it  le^  hurt  lie  nsome  to  nen- 
trais.  Of  these  the  particulars  are  given  in  our  Commercial  Report. 

The  distresses  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  part  of  the  community, 
which  arc  rapidly  augmenting,  seem  to  have  excited  strong  desires  for  peace, 
especially  in  the  comity  of  York,  where  attempts  have  been  made  for  the  pub- 
lic expression  of  the  general  wishes  on  the  subject.  These,  however,  have 
hitherto  beeu  quashed  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  impolicy  of  such  a disclo- 
sure to  tiie  enemy  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labour.  The  real  state 
of  things,  however,  cannot  be  long  concealed ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  induce  ministers  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  putting  a reasonable  eonclu* 
sioii  to  a contest  now  become  most  awful  and  discouraging.  Great  activity, 
meanwhile,  prevails  in  the  military  and  naval  departments;  ami  a secret  expe- 
dition, with  five  men  of  war  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Siduey  Smith,  sailed  from 
Plymouth  for  Cork,  on  Nov.  lSfth. 

General  Schastiani,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  is  reported  to  hare 
quitted  Constantinople ; and  a French  army  is  expected  shortly  to  enter  Tur- 
key to  effect  some  great  change  in  that  tottering  govermm  nt. 

A dispatch  from  the  governor  of  Egypt  to  the  Caimakan  Bashaw  at  the  Porte 
informs  that  minister  of  tin;  evacuation  of  Alexandria  by  the  English  on  Sept. 
2gd,  in  consequence  of  the  governor’s  investment  of  the  place  with  an  army 
from  Cairo,  Though  there  is  much  oriental  bombast  in  the  account,  the  main 
fact  can  scarcely  Ik*  doubted. 

A very  extraordinary  puper,  termed  a decree,  issued  by  the  king  of  Spain  ou 
October  30th,  has  lately  made  its  appearance  here.  It  informs  the  Spanish 
nation  of  the  discovery  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy  against  his  person,  formed 
by  his  son  and  successor  (the  prince  of  Asturias)  upon- whom,  in  the  royal 
chamber,  the  cypher  of  bis  correspondence  tor  the  purpose  was  found.  It 
mentions  that  the  prince  himself  has  been  placed  under  custody,  and  scvrral  of 
his  associates  committed  to  prison.  Concerning  the  nature  and  existence  of 
this  conspiracy  various  opinions  prevail)  but  in  all  probability  some  public 
event  will  shortly  disclose  the  mystery. 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

The  grand  feature  in  the  transactions  of  last  month  was  the  issue  of  three 
Orders  of  Council  on  the  lttb,  enforcing  a general  blockade  of  the  coasts  of 
France  and  of  her  allies  and  dependants.  The  public  attention  has  been  much 
engaged  in  considering  the  eftecta  this  measure  is  likely  to  have;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  first  step  towards  ascertaining  its  probable  efiecta  is,  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  provisions.  This  is  no  easy  task,  as  the  obsolete 
phraseology  of  law  .still  continues  to  be  employed  in  cur  public  orders,  although 
the  orders  in  question  affect  almost  every  individual  in  the  country  engaged  in 
commerce,  among  whom  there  must  necessarily  be  many  to  whom  this  anti- 
quated diction  is  not  familiar. 

VV'e  shall  endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency  to  our  readers  by  dividing  the 
substance  of  Ihe  order  into  separate  clauses.  • The  first  order,  alter  enlarging 
upon  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  French  government  in  regard  to  neutrals, 
directs  that  the  port*  of  France,  of  her  allies,  and  of  every  country  frora> 
which  the  British  iiag  is  excluded  (thus  comprehending  Prussia  and  Portugal) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  were  in  a state  of  actual 
blockade.  All  trade  in  these  countries  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,  aud  all  ves- 
sels trading  with  them  are  made  subject  to  capture.  Such  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  order;  but  Government,  unwilling  to  oppress  the  navigation  of  the 
neutrals,  admits  four  specific  exceptions.  These  are,  1st.  A neutral  ship  may 
go  Irom  her  own  conut  ry,  or  from  a free  port  in  a British  colony,  to  an  enemy’s 
colony,  gd.  Sue  may  return  from  an  enemy’s  colony  to  her  owTn  country,  or  to. 
afiree  port  in  a Biitisli  colony.  3d,  Slit*  may  go  from  Great  Britain,  from  Gib- 
raltar, 
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raltar,  from  Malta,  or  from  an  allied  port,  to  the  port  (whatever  it  may  be), 
which  shall  be  specified  in  her  clearance.  And,  4th.  She  may  come  froip  any 
port  of  the  continent  whence  the  British  flag  is  excluded  to  any  port  in  Great 
Britain,  to  Gibraltar,  or  to  Malta.  • 

If  we  next  consider  the  particular  branches  of  trade  affected  by  the  present 
Order,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  tire  following:  1.  The  coasting  trade  along 
the  coast  of  France,  and  her  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  is  prohibited,  which  in 
fact  was  already  done  by  the  Order  of  7th  January.  2.  The  Americans  may 
freely  trade  witn  the  enemy’s  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  consump- 
tion,  but  they  are  not  allowed,  as  heretofore,  to  convey  that  produce  to  France 
or  her  allies  direct ; they  must  call  at  a British  port,  aiid  pay  on  re-exportatiou 
a certain  duty  to  be  determined  by  Parliament. 

It  has  loug  beeu  urged  by  the  West  India  merchants,  that  a forcible  inter-  , 
ruption  should  be  put  to  the  conveyance  of  enemy's  produce  by  Americans. 
The  Report  of  the  West  India  Committee,  delivered  to  Che  House  of  Commons 
on  24th  July  last,  strongly  recommends  this  measure,  and  its  adoption  would 
have  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  our  merchants.  But  Go- 
vernment have  acted  differently.  They  consider  our  lucrative  trade  with  the  . 
Americans  as  too  valuable  an  object  to  be  endangered  by  any  act  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  avoid ; and  instead  of  prohibiting  the  Americans  from  being 
the  cat  riers  of  French  and  Spanish  produce,  they  have  permitted  the  continu-  . 
ance  of  this  traffic  under  the  double  restriction  of  calling  at  a British  port  and 
paying  a British  duty.  The  object  of  these  restrictions  is  neither  to  harrass 
Americans  nor  to  increase  our  own  revenue,  but  to  burden  enemy’s  produce 
with  charges  which  will  make  it  cost  as  much  or  more  than  our  own  when  im- 
ported into  the  continent.  Hitherto  it  is  well  known  that  enemy’s  produce  has 
been  conveyed  in  neutral  ships  at  a much  cheaper  rate  thau  our’s  in  our  own  , 
bottoms,  , . ' , . 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  relief  will  be  afforded  by  tins  Qrder  to  our 
shipping  interest ; nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope, to  accomplish  that  object.  The  relief  of  our  West  India  merchants  is 
evidently  contemplated,  and  it  is  likely  tlmt1their  produce  will  rise  somewhat 
in  price  now  that  the  continent  must  have  recourse  to  us,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
they  can  elude  the  prohibitory  regulations  of  Bonaparte,  which  he  now  en- 
deavours  to  enforce  with  unexampled  severity.  It  is  so  extremely  difficult, 
however,  or  rather  so  impracticable,  to  alter  established  habits,  that  these  pro- 
hibitions will  only  be  so  far  effectual  as  to  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  price 
to  his  own  subjects.  , 

We  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  disposition  with  which  the  Americans 
will  receive  these  Orders.  We  apprehend  they  will  be  highly  dissatisfied,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  the  inevitable  ruin  which  would  follow  a struggle  with 
England,  will  prevent  them  from  entertaining  the  intention  of  actual  hostility. 
No  additional  duty  vyili  be  laid  on  their  produce  conveyed  through  British 
ports  to  the  continent,  except  on  the  article  of  cotton.  The  object  of  this 
duty  is  evidently  to  relieve  our  own  manufacturers. 

Our  observations  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  one  part  of  (lie  first  Order, 
that  the  attention  of  our  readers  might  be  fixed  exclusively  on  the  most  im- 
portant points.  The  other  enactments  of  the  first  Order  are  as  follow : 1 . The 
commanders  of  our  men  of  war  are  instructed  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel 
proceeding  in  such  a way  as  is  prohibited  by  this  proclamation,  to  discontinue 
her  voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port  in  this  kingdom,  or  to  Gibraltar  or 
Malta;  and  every  vessel  which  shall  have  been  so  warned,  or  which  may  have 
sailed  from  her  port  of  loading  after  10th  February  next,  shall  be  lawful  prize, 
if  proceeding  to  an  enemy's  port.  If  she  sailed  from  her  port  of  loading  before 
20th  January,  she  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  the  Order ; but  if  between 
the  20th  January  and  10th  February,  the  question  will  occur  whether  she  had 
begun  to  be  laden  before  notice  of  the  present  Order  was  received,  g.  The 
next  point  regards  what  the  French  term  “ Certificates  of  Origin,”  which  are 
documents  signed  by  the  French  Consuls  in  neutral  ports,  declaring  that  the 
cargo  in  question  is  not  British.  These  certificates, our  Government  are  deter- 

Vol.  II*,  4R  mined, 
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mined,  shall  be  disused ; for  mil  neutrals  that  shall  carry  them,  after  receiving 
notice  of  this  Order,  are  to  be  considered  lawful  prize.  Here  ends  the  first 
Order. 

The  second  and  third  Orders  are  much  shorter  than  the  first.  The  second 
suspends  for  a time  the  Navigation  Act,  and  permits  the  goods  of  those  conn> 
tries  from  which  our  flag  is  excluded  to  be  imported  into  this  country  by  neu- 
trals. The  third  Order  states,  that  the  sale  of  ships  from  a belligerent  to  a 
neutral,  being  considered  by  the  enemy  as  illegal,  we  on  our  parts  will  do  the 
same.  This  has  a particular  reference*  to  the  pretended  sale  of  the  French 
mercantile  marine  to  the  Americans  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  These  vessels 
have  since  traded  under  neutral  flags,  and  an  important  part  of  the  agreement 
is,  that  they  shall  be  restored  to  their  French  owners  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
All  such  ships  are  now  declared  lawful  prize?  and  it  is  a singular  circumstance 
that  our  Government  should  have  allowed  this  practice  to  subsist  so  long. 

Two  fleets  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  during  last  month,  one  from  Cork  and 
another  from  Portsmouth.  Neither  of  them  were  large,  and  they  will  speedily 
be  followed  by  others  more  considerable1.  Several  East  India  ships  arrived 
about  three  weeks  ago.  The  immense  importation  of  wine  from  Portugal  has 
reduced  the  price  of  that  important  article  above  20  per  cent  for  ready  money. 
— The  Loan,  it  is  rumoured,  will  not  exceed  four  millions,  which,  joined  to 
other  circumstances,  has  made  money  plenty  and  stocks  high  during  last 
month. 
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CURRENT  PRICES  of  MERCHANDIZE. 


American  Pot-ash 
per  cwt.  ....  21  10s 

Ditto  Pearl  . . 2 14 

Barilla 2 12 

Brandy.  Coniac  gal.  1 1 
Ditto  Spanish 
Camphire,  refined  1b. 

Ditto  unrefined  cwt. 
Cochineal,  garbled  lb. 

Ditto  East  India  . . 

Coffee,  fine . . cwt. 

Ditto,  ordinary  . . . 
Cotton-wool, Sunn. Jb.  0 
Ditto  Jamaica  . . . O 
Ditto  Smyrna  ..  . . 0 
Ditto  East  India  . . 0 
Currants,  Zant  cwt.  4 
Deals,  Dantx.  piece 
Ditto  Pctersburgli  . 22 
Ditto  Stockholm  . . 0 
Elephants*  Teeth  . . SO 

Seri  veil  18 

Flax,  Riga  . . ton.  69 
Ditto  Pctersburgli  . 72 
Galls,  Turkey  cwt.  . 5 
Geneva,  IM lands  gal.  1 
Ditto,  English  . . . 0 
G.  Arabic,  Turk,  cwt  6 
Ditto  Sandrach  . . 6 
Ditto  Tragacanth  . . 19 
Gum  Seneca  cwt. . . 5 
Hemp,  Riga  . ton.  fit 
Ditto  Petersburg!! . . 64 
Indigo,  Cwrracca  lb.  . 0 
Ditto  East  India  . . 0 
Iron,  British,  bars  ton.  15 
Ditto  Swedish  ...  25 
Ditto  “Norway  . . ; 24 

Ditto  Archangel  25 

Lead  in  pigs fod.  SO 

Ditto  red ton.  28 

Ditto  wliite  — — 46 


Od.to 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 


51. 2s. fid. 
3 10  0 
2 lfi  0 
12  0 


Logwood  Chips  ton.  111.  10s. Od  to 
Madder,  Dutch  crop  cwt  4 5 0 — 

Mahogany — ft.  0 1 2 — 

Oak  Plank,  Dantz.  last  11  0 0 — 
Ditto  American  — • — 


12i0s.0d. 
5 5 0 
0 2 4 
12  0 0 


none 


19 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Oil,  Lucca  25  cal.  jar 

16  15 

* 

% 

17 

10 

0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

4 10 

Ditto  spermaceti—  ton  85 

0 

£ 

— 

90 

0 

o 

0 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto  whale  

23 

0 

0 

— 

25 

o 

0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

8 

0 

Ditto  Florence  I chest 

2 17 

0 

— 

s 

0 

o 

o 

6 

— 

0 

5 

3 

Pitch  Stockholm  cwt. 

0 

13 

0 

— 

0 14 

6 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Quicksilver lb. 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

3 10 

10 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Raisins,  bloom,— cwt. 

4 

12 

0 

. — 

7 

10 

o 

1 

9 

— 

0 

1 

11 

Rice.  Carolina 

1 

8 

0 

2 

2 

o 

1 

4h 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Ditto  East  India 

none 

1 

5 

— 

0 

1 

7 

Rum,  Jamaica  — gal. 

3 

1 

— 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Ditto  Leeward  Island 

2 

6 

— 

0 

S 

2 

0 

O 

— 

4 

6 

0 

Saltpetre,  F..  In.  cwt. 

2 11 

0 

— 

2 

12 

O 

16 

0 

— 

1 

19 

0 

Shcllaeh 

5 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Thrown  Italian  lb. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

12 

6 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Silk,  Raw  Ditto 

o 

17 

0 

— 

1 

13 

6 

0 

0 

— 

34 

0 

0 

Ditto  China 

* 

8 

0 

— 

1 

10 

6 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

Ditto  Bcng. novi 

0 14 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

— 

70 

0 

0 

Ditto  Organziue 

1 

9 

0 

— 

1 17 

u 

0 

0 

— 

73 

0 

0 

Tfcl low,  English  cwt. 

3 

8 

6 

— 

5 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Ditto  Russia,  white— 

3 

2 

0 

— 

1 

0 

— 

1 

2 

0 

Ditto yellow  — 

3 

6 

0 

— 

8 

3 

«— 

0 

12 

0 

Tar,  Stockholm  - bar. 

1 

10 

0 

— . 

1 

11 

6 

0 

0 

— 

a 15 

0 

Tin  in  Blocks cwt. 

6 

6 

0 

— 

18 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Tobacco,  Maryl.  — lb. 

0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

1 

l 

0 

0 

— 

20  10 

0 

Ditto  Virginia 

0 

0 

4h 

— 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

— 

6 

6 

0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

10  10 

o 

0 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Whale-fins ; — ton. 

30 

0 

0 

— 

32 

0 

10 

0 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Wine,  Red  Tort  pipe  70 

0 

0 

100 

0 

o 

9 

6 

— 

0 11 

0 

Ditto  Lisbon 

88 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 12 

0 

Ditto  Madeira  — * 

70 

0 

0 

120 

0 

O 

0 

0 

— 

16 

0 

0 

Ditto  Vidouia  

70 

0 

0 

y— 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

Ditto  Calcavclla  — — 

81 

0 

0 

— 

05 

0 

o 

0 

0 

— 

25 

0 

0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  80 

0 

o 

— 

98 

0 

p 

0 

0 

— 

26 

0 

0 

, Ditto  Mountain 

70 

0 

0 

— 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto  Claret hogs.  50 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

29 

0 

0 

Yarn  Mohair  lb. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

• 

0 

0 

— - 

* 9 

0 

0 
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COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Nov.  6th  Nov.  10th  Nov.  13th  Nov.  6th  Nov.  10th  Nov.  13th 


Amsterdam 

35  9 

35  9 

35  9 

Rilboa 

3Q  1-h. 

39  l-h. 

39  1-h. 

Ditto  at  sight 

35  l 

35  1 

35  1 

Leghorn 

49  3 q. 

49  3-q- 

49  3-q. 

Rotterdam,  c.  f. 

11  5 

11  5 

11  5 

Naples 

42 

42 

42 

Hamburgh 

31  4 

34  6 

34  6 

Genoa 

45  1-h. 

45  1-b. 

45’1-b. 

Altona 

34  5 

34  7 

34  7 

Venice,  N.  C. 

52 

52 

52 

Paris 

23  18 

23  18 

23  18 

Lisbon 

60 

60 

60 

Ditto  2 us. 

2*  2 

24  2 

24  £ 

Oporto 

60 

6o 

60 

Bourdcanx 

24  2 

24  2 

24  2 

Dublin 

10  1-q. 

10  1-q. 

10  1-q. 

Cadiz 

39  i-h. 

39  1-b. 

39  1-h. 

Cork 

11  1-h. 

11  1-b. 

11  1-q. 

Madrid 

40 

40 

40 

Agio  on  the  Bank  of  Holland  5 1-h.  per  cent. 

PRICES  of  BULLION. 

Portugal  Gold,  Coin  and  Bars  .....  per  oz.  . 41.  Os.  Od. 

New  Dollars  055 

$Uver  in  Bars,  standard 056 


PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


3 per  Cent,  Reduced  • - - - - 62±  ± \ 

4 per  Cent. 81  80^ 

Omnium "“"iii  par. 

Imp.  3 p.  c. 614  | 4 

Exch.  Bills  4.  2.  pm. 

Lottery  Tickets  ......  211. 10s. 

Consols  for  ac.  - - - . - - - 634  4 


NEW  LLOYD’S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  20th  Nov.  1S07. 


PREMIUMS  OF  INSURANCE. 


LONDON  to 
the  East  Indies  .... 
out  and  home  * . . . 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands.  . . . 
Musquito  Shore  . . . . 
America  (their  ships)  . . 

Ditto  (British  ships)  . . 
Newfoundland  . . . . 
Greenland  (out  and  home) 
Southern  Fishery  (do.)  . 

Mediterranean  . . . . 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  . . . 

Stockholm,  &c 

Gottenburgh  .... 

Tonnengen  

Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Newry,  or  Belfast  . . 
Limerick  or  Galway  . . 
Bristol,  Wales,  Chester, 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven, 

Ac 

All  parts  of  Scotland  . . 
Hall  or  Gainsborough  . . 


71,  7s.  per  ct. 

12  gs.  — 

8 gs.  retr.  41.0a. 

ditto 
10  do. 


5 do. 

10  do.  retr.  51.  Os. 

6 do.  ret  41.  0s. 
8 do. 

20  do. 

10  do.  retr.  5l.0s. 

0 — — o 0 

5 — — 2 0* 
5 — — SO 
2$  do. 


2^  do. 

3 do.  ret.  21.  0s. 


2 do. 

2 do. 
1|  do. 


JAMAICA  to  the 

American  States  . . . . I5ga.  withrttam* 
Quebec  or  Montreal ...  15  do. 
Newfoundland  ....  15  do. 

London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Dublin,  &c 10  do. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS  to 
* Quebec,  Montreal,  New- 
foundland, &c.  ...  10  do. 

American  States  . . . , 10  do 
Cork,  Waterf.  or  Dublin  . 8 do.  ret.  I • 
Bristol,  Cheater,  Liverpool  do. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  to 
American  States  . . . . 5'gs. 

Jamaica  & Leeward  Island  15  do. 

Lisbon  or  Oporto  : . . 15  do.  retr.  51. 
Plym.  Dartm.  Exeter,  &c.  8 do.  — 4 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  &c.  .8  — — 4 0 

Dublin,  Cork,  &c.  » . . do. 

Portsmouth,  London,  Sic.  do. 

QUEBEC  to  Ireland  . . . 12  gs.  retr,  61.  0. 

Great  Britain  . ...  . do. 
DENMARK  or  SWEDEN 
to  Bengal  and  China  . 
out  and  home  . ....  no  sum  fixed 


The  Average  Prices  of  Navigable  Canal  Share i,  Dock  Stock,  Fire  Office  Shares, 
Sfc.  in  Nov.  1 807 ; at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  25,  New- Bridge-street,  London. 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  1741.  per  share ; ex-dividend  of  41.  for  the  last 
half  year. — Monmouthshire,  901. — Grand  Junction,  901.  to  911.  10s.  including  a 
half-yearly  dividend  of  ll.  10s.  per  share. — Ellesmere,  551.  to  561. — Croydon , 551. 
— Basingstoke,  281.  7s. — Lancaster,  181. — Kennet  and  At  on  201.;  subscription, 
101.  prem.  to  par. — fVest  India  Dock  Stock , H9L  to 4501.— London  Dock,  l 111. 
to  1121. — G lobe  Insurance,  1121. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1807. 

The  late  snow  storms  liave  had  an  unusually  severe  effect,  the  season  consi- 
dered, on  the  north-western  parts  of  die  island,  occasioning  the  face  of  the 
country  to  wear  a truly  wintry  appearance,  but  no  material  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  crops,  which  continue  to  look  strong  and  healthy. 

Both  the  turnips  and  grasses  have  continued  to  improve,  and  the  former,  on 
a general  average,  may  be  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  half  a full  crop. 
The  sainfoin,  on  those  soils  where  it  is  cultivated,  has  been  a vast  resource  this 
autumn. 

Most  of  the  live  stock  still  abroad,  and  a number  of  farmers  over-done  with 
it,  considering  the  quantity  of  winter  keep ; nor  is  it  readily  turned  into  money, 
at  the  prices  required.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  heavy  of  sale,  excepting  horses, 
which  are  dearer  than  by  the  former  accouuts. 

All  hands  busily  employed  in  the  labour  proper  to  the  seasons ; ploughing  in 
some  few  parts,  finishing  wheat  sowing,  water  furrowing,  draining,  hedging  and 
ditching,  &c.  There  is  great  spirit  and  energy  throughout  the  country,  and 
numerous  improvements  are  in  the  course  of  experiment.  The  feu  counties  to 
the  eastward  are  great  examples  of  improvement,  and  their  crops  this  year  have 
turned  out  the  most  successful  of  any  in  the  country. 

Smithfield,  Beef,  3s.  Od.  to  5s.  Mutton,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  Veal,  3s.  to  6s.  Od. 
Lamb,  3s.  to  6s.  Pork,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  8d,  Bacon,  6s.  to  6s.  4d.  Irish,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  Fat  4s.  Id. 


FROM  ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  seasonable  rains  we  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  month  ren- 
dered the  sowing  of  wheats  on  strong  tilths  and  whole  lands  practicable,  making 
good  work  ; and  that  business  is  now  nearly  completed  in  most  well -managed 
districts,  where  the  wheats,  rye,  and  winter  tares  above  ground  look  healthy 
and  well. — The  after  maths  and  pastures  still  afford  a tolerable  bite  to  the 
young  and  store  cattle  ; keeping  them  out  of  the  yards,  saving  much  fodder. — 
Feeding  sheep  have  been  put  to  turnips,  and  in  the  fen  counties  to  coleseed, 
and  do  well.. — Fatling  beasts,  which  were  not  finished  at  grass,  have  been  taken 
to  the  stalls  to  be  made  fit  for  market,  with  turnips,  ground  corn  and  bay,  oil 
cake,  or  such  provender  as  the  farmer  can  conveniently  procure  them ; but 
cake  never  was  khovvn  so  dear  as  at  this  time,  being  in  many  places  fourteen 
guineas  per  ton. — But  little  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  lean  stock, 
which  still  continue  very  low;  and  from  the  recent  continuance  of  wet  weather 
many  rotten  sheep  have  been  found  in  the  flocks  feeding  on  wet  commons  and 
low  pastures. — The  winter  operations  of  ploughing  for  barley,  carrying  out  ma- 
nure on  the  grass  lands,  ditching,  &c.  are  for  the  present  suspended  by  the  late 
extreme  wet. 


PRICE  OF  GRAIN. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

s.  d. 

SCOTLAND 

».  d. 

Wheat  - - 

- - 65  9 - 

- - - 64  0 

Rye  - - - 

• - 45  3 - 

- - 42  9 

- - -35  5 

Barley  - - - 

Oats  - - - 

- - 28  1 - 

- - - 28  2 

Beans  - - - 

- - 54  1 - 

- - - 57  8 

Peas  ... 

- - 72  8 - 

- - - 65  5 

Oatmeal  - - 

- - 44  6 - - 

- - - 24  t 

Bigg  - - • 

- * - 29  10 

I 
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